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The Opening Address 

BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. J* ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. 
[Delivered at the General Meeting on Monday t 5 November 1933,] 


I T requires no profound thought to become 
aware that an idea may be expressed in different 
ways ; one way may "be bald, the other beauti¬ 
ful 1 one may be the merest statement of facts, 
another may present those facts so aptly or in such 
charming language that we ever afterwards recall 
them with delight. It is not improbable that p meet¬ 
ing here to-night after a long interval of separation, 
we may have discussed the weather, we may have 
recalled the inclement spring, we may have praised 
the summer for everything but its spells of exces¬ 
sive heat and its brief duration. If we have done 
so T no one will bear our commonplaces long in 
mind. They were merely bald observations to 
pass the time, forgotten as soon as made* 

But how does the poet handle the same theme ? 

■' Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate. 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all loo short a date. 1 " 

Or suppose that a student of architecture takes 
advantage of summer's lease while it is still run¬ 
ning, and goes, let us sav, to the south of France on 
a sketching tour. He has toiled up on a hot day 
to Roquebrune or to Gourdon t or tu some other 
ancient and interesting village perched upon a hill. 
What is his first desire on reaching Ins destination. 


a desire that takes precedence over the most delight¬ 
ful sketching ? It is to quench his thirst, This 
laudable w ish—still laudable, at any rate, in the Old 
World—he may well gratify by calling for a bottle 
of the vin da pay* , with ice if possible. All quite 
matter-of-fact and prosaic. But how does the poet 
express the student's longing ? 

rS Q p for 3 draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 

'Fasting of Flora and the country green. 

Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt 
mirth l ” 

Just as the plainest idea can be rendered hand¬ 
some by clothing it in the gorgeous raiment of 
poetry , so the crudest necessities of building can 
be ennobled by Architecture. Thai, indeed, is one 
uf its functions : to turn the disjointed prose of the 
client's sketch-plan into an organic whole, infused 
with the spirit of poetry : to transmute Ins halting 
murmurs into the liquid song of the nightingale. 

But you may &ay that poetry is nut apt for every¬ 
day use, or even confess that you have no ear fur it. 
Well, there is noble prose, as well as fascinating 
poetry. But prose, to be noble, cannot be hap¬ 
hazard ; its words must lx= carefully selected and 
skilfullv blended, chosen as well for the aptness of 
their meaning as the music of their sound. 
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i will nor pursue the parallel to your discomfort, 
bin will merely add* descending from the noble to 
the commonplace, that even an advertisement is 
more likely to he efficacious if couched in reason¬ 
able prose than if presented in the form of a crisp 
but odiously familiar conversation* 

As with noble prose, so with fine architecture ■ its 
component parts must be carefully marshalled and 
skilfully adjusted, apt for their purpose and agree¬ 
able to the eye; and although in small buildings the 
scope is narrower than in large, yet the same prin¬ 
ciples hold good in both. 

What is the moral to be drawn from this analogy? 
This, that as we are agreeably affected by fine litera¬ 
ture without knowing exactly why, so, with like 
vagueness, are we impressed with good architec¬ 
ture, But as literary style can only be acquired by 
study and practice, so also can the faculty of design 
in architecture only be acquired by training. 

This fact is sometimes overlooked by those who 
are about to build, especially if their intentions are 
not ambitious* They have been known to employ 
a builder or a decorator or a land agent or a house 
furnisher, so simple do they consider the problem 
no be, so prudent are they in saving the expense of 
an architect* But, depend upon it* with these prac¬ 
titioners the cost of design is always added to the 
bill, although it may not appear as a separate item. 
And, more important still, the work uf design is 
done in such cases by men who are not trained to 
it—men admirable in their own occupations, but 
who, in the nature of things, cannot have devoted 
much time to studying the niceties of design ; and 
by design I mean not merely external appear¬ 
ance* but the arrangement of the building* whether 
great or small, its aptness, its relation to the sun, 
the disposition of its windows, doors and fireplaces, 
not to mention a due supply of cupboards* 

[f only in the past the designing of houses had 
not been left to excellent (if speculating) builders, 
untrained for this side of their enterprise* bow far 
less depressing, or irritating, would be the suburbs 
of our cities and country towns ! The paat is irre¬ 
vocable, but the present and the future are in our 
own hands, and my appeal to the public is that just 
as when they are ill they employ a doctor, if their 
teeth trouble them they go to a dentist, or if they are 
suitors at law they seek the skill of a barrister, so if 
they undertake work requiring architectural design 
they should go to an architect ; not for the sake uf 
the architect, but fur the sake of the public them- 


selves. More especially is this necessary when it is 
borne in mind that the barrister and his inarticulate 
client* the doctor and his patient, the dentist and 
his victim* all die and are forgotten ; whereas in 
architecture the results are abiding, and the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children umo the 
third and fourth generation. 

Architecture is abiding : so it is if climate is pro¬ 
pitious, or, if unpropitious* is duly taken into ac¬ 
count ; if motorists are somewhat curbed In their 
desire to rush through ancient towns and villages ; if 
the work of our forefathers is deemed to hold lessons 
for ourselves, Each generation has its own views as 
to tills last point; Even so ponderous a matter as 
architecture is subject to the vagaries of fashion* It 
has been throughout its history . Greek architec¬ 
ture became fashionable in Rome and decided the 
forms of the Roman builders. Ancient Roman archi¬ 
tecture became fashionable in Italy of the fifteenth 
century? and decided the trend of design during the 
period we call the Renaissance ; Italian architecture 
became fashionable over the rest uf Europe and 
gradually ousted the native Gothic style of Northern 
countries. Gothic architecture itself had sprung and 
developed from ancient classic forms largely in con¬ 
sequence of slowly changing fashion. In the days 
of Elizabeth classic features were built into ur added 
on ty Gothic houses in order to bring them more into 
the fashion ; and Kirby Hall, one of the must fasci¬ 
nating productions of the early designer.^ in the 
revived classic of Elizabeth's rime* was itself mod¬ 
ernised, the better tu conform with fa^hio: , in the 
time of the first Charles by the insertion of features 
designed on more scholarly lines. 

In the distant past the pursuit of fashion was in¬ 
timately associated with structural development, 
and was, in fact, a process of slow evolution. But in 
the nearer past the changes have been more rapid, 
prompted as they have been not by structural de¬ 
velopment, but by admiration of the appearance of 
older buildings. Thus we have had the artificial 
Gothic of Horace Walpole, the fleeting Greek 
revival, the more genuine Gothic revi vul injbated by 
Pugin t Which in its turn lias given way to modem 
design founded on classic ideals, indeed, so much 
has the classic spirit permeated our schools that the 
study of Gothic has fallen almost into abeyance, a 
fact much to be deplored ; for the student of archi¬ 
tecture will find his account in studying every phase 
of it wliich lias dominated his own forefathers, and it 
is a short-sighted policy which would confine his 
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attention to those phases only which may be sup¬ 
posed to minister to his immediate needs. 

All these changes of fashion have their lesson for 
us. Some few teach us what to avoid, but by far 
the greater number show us how skilful men of old 
solved their problems ; how they adapted their 
designs, not only to the wants of their clients, but 
to the materials at hand ; how they contrived to 
make their buildings at once express their purpose 
and give pleasure to the eye, and this through the 
whole gamut of fancy, from that bestowed upon 
the simplest cottage to that which produced the 
most gorgeous and complicated cathedral. May I 
therefore make another appeal to the public—-to 
hesitate once, to hesitate twice, to hesitate thrice 
before consenting to the destruction of these 
ancient works of art, remembering, among other 
things, that the beauty of a building does not con¬ 
sist in the ivv with which it is covered, but in the 
design and the materials which the ivy hides, 
There may sometimes be circumstances which 
render the retention of ancient buildings impossible, 
hut it should be borne strongly in mind that their 
number is limited, that they cannot be replaced, 
and that their disappearance may result in such 
pangs as followed the obduracy of the proud 
Tarquin in rejecting the Sibylline books. 

It must not be supposed that architects love these 
old buildings and are jealous of their safety from 
any feeling of despair at emulating their beauty 
On the contrary ; many modern buildings arc as 
worthy of preservation as those ft! the past, and the 
standard of design is gradually but surely im¬ 
proving, Wi; are emerging from the network 11 \ 
revivals which marked the nineteenth century. 
We attack our problems on their own merits, 
guided but not enslaved by the work of ancient 
masters. Not only is the standard improving, but 
the number of those who improve it is increasing. 
The country is full of architects who do good work, 
work of refinement and distinction, showing careful 
training and skill in the use of opportunities. No 
longer is London the only source whence line archi¬ 
tecture can be obtained ; other towns and even the 
country districts can supply it : and there arc 
scores of architects unknown, perhaps, beyond 
their own neighbourhood whose work would have 
been the admiration and envy of their predecessors 
of like degree. 

I take a cheerful view of the futurcof architecture, 
especially when remembering the growing interest 


show-n in the subject by the public at large. The 
civic spirit, which has done so much to make us 
what we are, is stirred more deeply titan in bygone 
years by the beauty of art: and of all the arts, 
architecture reflects'the spirit of its age with most 
insistence. 1 he man in the street, that ultimate 
arbiter of our destinies, lias but to raise his eyes 
to behold its manifestations, whereas the work of 
the painter and, in slightly less degree, that of the 
sculptor is shrouded from his gaze hv the walls of 
private houses or those of public institutions, 
entrance into which requires an effort of will, and 
in many cases an outlay of money, The fact that 
works of art are so shrouded brings home to us the 
truth of the old saying that architecture is the 
mother of the arts, for pictures and the choicer sorts 
of sculpture have always required, in Europe, at 
any rate, the protection of wails and root, and 
where there are walls and roof there already is, or 
ought to be, architecture. It is the architect who 
first comes on the scene and provides the structure, 
it is the other artists who then help to cm hellish it 
and take advantage of its protection to display their 
wares. 

The patronage of the public h as essential to one 
art as to another. But workers in architecture are in 
some respects at a disadvantage in comparison with 
! heir brut hereof the brush and the chisel. These lat¬ 
ter can of their own volition, and w henever the spirit 
moves them, embody their visions in tangible, 
visible form. They can fill their studios with 
masterpieces at little material expense. All they 
then have to do is to sell them : and if in, the course 
of this proceeding it should chance that they lind it 
expedient to appeal to the munificence of different 
localities, they can at small cost send their work from 
one exhibition to another. Not ao with us architects. 
Before we can begin to create we have to lie set in 
motion by some outside power, and when we do 
move we have to embody not so much our own 
visions as those of some one eke. We cannot accu¬ 
mulate 3 stock of our productions as can our luckier 
brothers of other arts, nor can we exhibit them with 
the same facility or frequency. Indeed, no exhibi¬ 
tion can do justice to architecture. It can give us 
drawings of more or less exactitude, or better still, it 
can give us photographs. But no drawings and no 
photographs can do adequate justice to a building, 
inasmuch as its appearance is only one out of many 
of its claims to success. Except to the initiated or to 
the imaginative, these representations tell nothing 
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of its suitability, or of its disposition in relation to 
it$ surroundings, and to that great factor in <>ur 
jj ves __the sun, 'Fhat is where we are handicapped, 
for just as in historical research it is hazardous to 
depend upon quotations, and it therefore become* 
necessarv to consult original sources of information, 
so in attempting to form a true judgment ot archr- 
teeture it is wiser, not to say necessary t to see the 
building itself and not to depend upon the i^uota- 
tiuns which drawings and photographs supply. 
Thus it comes about that architects find, m use the 
language of commerce, their capital lied up and their 


assets Far less liquid than do their fellow-artists in 
painting and sculpture, 

But these disabilities apply only to the process ot 
making our work known to the general public ; 
when once it is executed it is fully in evidence tn 
local observers, and becomes one ol ^ the many 
mirrors that reflect the spirit of the age, l lie record 
of our own age lies with us ; let it not he mean and 
contemptible, but rather lei it be, bv happy har¬ 
mony between the public and the architect, a record 
Ht to vie with that of the great Jay** Rimtc or the 
spacious times of Queen Elisabeth. 


Vote of Thanks 

THE RT. HON, LORD RIDDELL: Mr, 
President, ladies ami gentlemen, I have been 9“™ 
to propose a vote of thanks to the President because 
I understand from rhe Secretary that I am regarded 
as the best example present of what if known a * 
man in the street/' There are many 
here, manv eminent .rchUeCU many e mm eat ; 

and manv'eminent professional men of various kinds , 

but it was thought desirable that this ^rded a?ihe 
should be moved bv one who may lie regarded as th 

TBBf-f f*irs5fc dw .1 dciighifui 

p.£wtoh L rm 1 .h"»W 

like to aav somcilung about Mr. Gmch hm_ ■ 

have always understood that the praLtiee of a 
lecture w<U a ven healthy pursuit, but until I saw. 
Mr. Ouch 1 never really understood hmv healthy 
it was. You may be surprised to learn that Mr, 
Getch is ihe 11 Father " of the Council 1 thmkbe 
is much too young to he the father of anything. 1 he 
selection of Mr. Gotch marks a notable innovation 
in the proceedings of this important body. Mr. 
Giuch is what is known w a provincial architect, 
'['here were times when provincial architects were 
spoken of with scorn by th* London b f<«h«»rt g but 
like many people who speak ot otheni with™ 
London brothers have learned to fear ihem, . 

I need hardly sav some of the most prominent membera 
of the profession practise tn the provinces. Mr. Lott i 
resides" in Northamptonshire which, as yim 
is the home of many beautiful buildings . and it » 
pleasant to think that he ha* absorbed the atmosphere 
which lias been created for hmi by those who lived 
in past time*. I expect that all the memhers of the 
profession here are acquainted with his hooks, but it i» 
doubtful whether they have been as widely ^'J bwhe 
Saitv 3& they Should lie. Mr. Gotch .s one of the nu» 
notable hi Lilians of architecture. He ^ J^ered 
great service, not only to his profession, hut to hi* 


to the President 

eountrv. in recording interesting ihings about buildings 
erected in the past, and about the customs and prac¬ 
tices of architects in past times, 

!le only lightly touched upon a very interesting point, 
if l may say so, one of the most interesting of the many he 
dealt with and one of ihe most interesting of the present 
time. I do not say as interesting as Free Trade and Pro¬ 
tection, vet at the same time a really practice! point. 
We know that the education of architects is an 
important matter. 1 said at the Institute, when 1 last 
had the pleasure of speaking to you, that doctors bury 
their failures in the churchyard, lawyers bury theirs in 
the Bankruptcy Court, but architects' failures remain 
for all time as a public menace. Thai shows how 
necessary it is to educate architects. Rut there is 
another thing that is equally necessary, and that is the 
education of the public. Nothing is more important 
from a municipal, an ethical, and indeed from every 
other point of view, than that the public should he 
educated about architecture. Nothing gives more 
pleasure than to understand what are beautiful build¬ 
ings. It is very cheap looking at buildings ; it cos is 
money to see picture galleries, but even the poorest 
can admire beautiful buildings. My friend Mr, 
Squire, who is here to-night, and other -I was going 
gn say — enthusiasts have been doing a great work in 
trying to persuade the Press to devote mure space to 
architecture. It has been a real pleasure to me to he of 
some slight assistance in that respect. I would only 
like to say this, it lies within the scope of every architect 
to do missionary work. The Press is a curious 
institution. The public believe that the Press is 
always anxious to move. Not stall. The Press re¬ 
quires to be moved, and to he satisfied that the person 
who wishes to move it can provide good copy in 
which the public will be interested. As you know, the 
Press is moved from various directions ; it is moved 
from the Law Courts, from Westminster, and from 
other places. But my complaint about architects in 
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that they do not move the Press enough. It is open to 
cverv .architect to be a missionary. I do not propose 
to detain you longer, but I Mould venture to stress the 
point that every architect should be a missionary for 
architecture, for good architecture - , and that even’ archi¬ 
tect who lives in a provincial town should get into touch 
with the newspaper in that town, with a view to induc¬ 
ing the editor to devote a certain amount ot space to 
architecture- You will never get rid of the monstrosi¬ 
ties referred to bv the President until you educate the 
public. There arc many ways of doing this, by lec¬ 
tures, etc., but one of the best ways is through the 
medium of the Press. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, l am sure you will wish 
me to tender your heartfelt thanks to the President for 
his thoughtful and scholarly paper. He was wise, 1 
think, in refraining from dealing with too technical 
matters, lie spoke in a sense which even 1 cou 
understand ; in his paper he preached the true doc¬ 
trines of architecture : beauty and suitability. 1 noted, 
however, that he said very little about the com mere ta 
side of architecture. As one who does a good deal of 
building, I would venture to suggest to architects Mat 
in addition to perfecting design they should also perfect 
their business methods. We recently sent a inan to 
America to study Americas methods of preparing 
plans and so on. I was much struck by the dil- 
ferences exhibited by the two systems, And 1 was 
much interested to observe the detail with whicl 
American « orking drawings are prepared ()f course, 
if you have a troublesome client, even details in wor king 
drawings do not prevent extras,but they bring the client 
up to the bit, and enable the architect, when the c icnl 
wishes to depart from the working drawings, to say to 
him, n Now, Mr, So-and-So, this has already been 
thought out carefully ; this will cost you a great deal ol 
money." 

The best tribute l can pay to you, Mr. I■ resident, 
is to say that you seemed to have no sooner begun 
vour address than you had finished, and that i* the 
best test of a paper. I hope you will have a most 
successful vear of office, and you will take from iiiih 

hall here to-night the best wishes of everyone present- 

MR. SYDNEY SMITH (Chairman, Kettering 


Urban District Council}: ! have been asked to second 
this resolution because 1 probably have a more intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Gotch and the members of Mr. 
Goich's family than any other person in this room ■ I he 
professional colleagues of Mr. Gotch confer red a very 
signal honour upon him when they made him 1 resilient 
nf the Royal Institute of British Architects; but 1 
venture to think that in honouring Mr. Gotch they 
honoured themselves, and, still further, they pvc 
unbounded delight to the inhabitants and WIow- 
cilinens of Mr, Gotch in his native town, to the district 
in which he lives, and the whole county of North* 
amp ton, where he is so well known and so highly 
esteemed. It is a great thing to he an architect, hut 
it is a still greater thing to be able to say, as we can say 
of Mr. Gnteh, that in addition to being an architect he 
has played his part, and his full part, in helping to 
mould, to guide, and to form the opinions of other 
people through his civic activities. After all, that is a 
very considerable teat. 

Mr. Gotch is a remarkable member of a very 
remarkable family. Most of you will be acquainted 
with the delightful work of Mr. Thomas Dutch, the 
painter, whose work has charmed many people in this 
country, on the Continent and in the Colonics t and 
Mr. Henry Gale Gotch and his other brother, Mr. 
Davies Gotch, have both achieved distinction in their 
different walks of life. It is a great pleasure and 
privilege to me, as a fellow-citizen of Mr. Gotch s, to 
second the resolution so aptly, so happily, and so 
eloquently moved by Lord Riddell. 

MR. ARTHUR KEEN [Hon. Secretary] put the 
resolution to the meeting, and it was carried by 
acclamation i 

THE PRESIDENT, in reply, said : 1 am ex¬ 

tremely obliged both m the proposer »ifid to the 
seconder of this resolution for the very kind way in 
which they have spoken ; the proposer chiefly I of 
what he aasd concerning my address and the seconder 
for what he said of my family + 1 heartily iltank Mtibfiuin 
for having h rough! before a London audience the vir¬ 
tues of j provincial family. And I thank you r holies 
ind gentlemen, for the kind way in which yon have 
received this resolution and passed it. 
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Presentation of the RXB.A, Street Architecture Medal to Mr. W. Curtis 

Green, A.R.A., Vice-President 


THE PRESIDENT : The next business that 
devolve* upon the President is troth pleasant and 
interesting ; it fo to present the Medal to the 
successful—shall I 333 ? competitor ?—in a competition, 
novel so far as England is concerned, which has 
recently been established for the best public building 
erected in London during the past year. This idea, 
as I have said, is entirely new in England, although it 
has been accepted in France and m America for some 
time. It was promulgated from the president!at chair 
by our late President, Air. John W* Simpson, at the 
suggestion of u still earlier President, Mr. Hare;and 


tors there were to this building, but I am fully satisfied 
with the justice in itself of the award of the jury. 
Anyone who has seen that building, and especially 
anyone who has seen the interior of it, will agree that 
it is a most beautiful design, und particularly apt for its 
purpose. It show^ 1 great knowledge of detail t and is 
worked out with infinite care ; and the colour and the 
choice of material arc extremely satisfying + 1 will 
not proceed to what 1 might say in further praise, 
knowing the modest nature of Mr. Green, who 
is within earshot. The Bronze Med a] has been 
designed hy Mr Langford Jones, In addition to the 



FUif_A. Street As^unotCM Medal 19*3 
LaSofoiui Jones. Scclttuji. Cast hy the Royal Mint 


the idea is, 1 think, a very' excellent one, as it interests 
both the client and the public, and it helps to improve, 
and in this case I think one may say to ennoble, com¬ 
mercial architecture* It not only does that, hut it 
acknowledges the merit of the architect himself. In 
this case a powerful jury was appointed, consist¬ 
ing of Lord Crawford and Bolotrres* the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Academy, Sir Reginald Blomfiejd, 
and Mr. Guy Daw her ; and I ain credibly informed 
that they had a certain amount of difficulty in deciding 
the competition> because there were several excellent 
buildings brought to their notice. Eventually they 
awarded the Medal to the Wolscley Building in Picca¬ 
dilly, which was designed by .Mr. Curtis Green a 
Fellow of our I nstitute. I am not aware what competi- 
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Bronae Medal, the prizewinner receive* a Diploma 
signed by the members of the jury. 

T his is an extremely interesting departure an far an 
England is concerned, and I am glad to sav it has 
resulted excellently, ami I trust —as I think' vou a U 
tnjst -thai Mr, L’urtis Gre* n may lie only the first 
of a distinguished senes of architects who will receive 

ii *' o hj m 9 VC lflC ^ rcates 1 P leaS nr* in presem i ng 

' MR!%RTIS GREEN, A.R.A.n'ke.Pmidem): 

I have been very fortunate- I think every architect is 
fortunate who has a diem who ml] build within four 
ttiiles of Chinng Cross. ! was particular! v sn in mv 
eh...., .he W.li.fcYMoKm, I.,/ Therlier L,l," ' 
director, my friend Mr. Em«1 Hop wood, am! one of the 
prwent directors, Mr. Jacob, had the fnresigtu, unusual 


THE UNVEILING OF MR. WATERHOUSE^ PORTRAIT 


in Lhia country T to see that architecture is a commercial 
asset. They spared nothing to mate Wolsetey House a 
fit headquarters tor a great commercial undertaking. 
The faults it has are those of their architect, not theirs, 
1 am revealing no secret in telling you that they have 
refused more than one advantageous offer to part with 
their building, i have heard it said that such a build¬ 
ing must add very much its the cost of the Woladey 
cars. If the annual cost of the building was distri¬ 
buted amongst Wolsdey cars* the annual turn-out is 
so large that it would he an infinitesimal amount per 
car, Bui this is not the case. The cost of a car is 
estimated on the works cost plus the dealer's com¬ 
mission. Retail selling expenses [in which is included 
Wobdey House) are not brought into the calculation 
at all. 

The fact that laymen as well as architects have 
spoken to tne of their liking for Wntaeley House is* I 
think, encouraging. J( is an indication that they 
weary of the individual caprice that has lowered the 
art to the level that we see in every street, and that they 
welcome a return to the traditional lines of W ten, W c 
do not dll of us realise that Roman forms have been in 
use in this country longer than any others. 

I am grateful to you, sir, for your kindly appreciation 
of Wots dev House. I am under no illusions myself 
about h* merits. My friend Mr* Dircks showed me 
an American paper in which I read something like 
thb 5— 

Woladey House is ihc sort of thing we are accus¬ 
tomed to in America. It is not very good* hut the 


inside Is interesting. 11 Please don't take that down, 
t should not like it to get about 1 Bin you may lake 
down this. The building owes something to America, 
particularly to Me Kim. It owes something to 
Letarouilly and more Fundamentally to Gibbs. In plan 
and composition it owes nothing consciously to the 
past. Had 1 the training some of the younger men are 
getting to-day, and the experience of previous oppor¬ 
tunities such as our American friends gel, the design 
would have developed more easily and freshly. 

The American architect moves from one great 
building to another with the ease that comes from 
constant practice ; with us such opportunities are few 
and far between. 

Robert Louis Stevenson used to write out page after 
page from the great writers of English literature to 
absorb technique. To the younger men 1 should 
say the orders, lovely a* they are, are the beginning, 
not the end, of architecture- They arc the grammar 
of the art ; Icaru them as Stevenson learned to write 
English, Learn them while you are young. Learn riiem 
so well that, you art- freed from the hooks anCc and fur 
all. You will then be in a position iu speak to the 
public and to one another in a language that is common 
proper!v. You will be free n< be original and produce 
living architecture such as i* produced by a mere 
handful of those few who have done the same, and 
whose work we hold in highest esteem to-day 

1 thank you. sir, and I hope that next year you will 
find a building more worthy of the R.I.BJL .Medal 
than is Wolseley House., 


The Unveiling of Mr, Waterhouse's Portrait 


THE PRESIDENT : One of the pleasantest duties 
of an incoming President is to hand over, formally, to 
ihe Institute the portrait of hi* predecessor, in order 
that it may he added to that unrivalled collection of 
portraits w hich the Institute possesses, and which have 
been painted by the most eminent portrait painters of 
the various periods in which they were executed- I 
hope-* in fact, I feel convinced - lhai the portrait of 
our last President will not be thought a blot upon that 
scried either in the features themselves which have 
been limned, or in the work of die limner* who is Sir 
William Orpen, ft-A. The Occasion is the mm inter* 
fsting ik'H. the portrait of Mr. A\ aterhouse will juin (hat 
of his eminent father* art event which has not hitherto 
occurred in the history of the Institute, But vve know 
not what possibilities The future tnay hold. 

It is not incumbent upon me to-night to say anything 
about Mr. Waterhouse aa an architect ■ anil I do not 
want to sav very much about him at all* because it 
requires great skill and tact anti delicacy to praise 


a man to his face without giving him offence. All 
those who have watched Mr Waterhouse's career ax 
President of this Institute during the last two yearn can 
but have admired the skill with w hich he has conducted 
its? proceedings. Part of the period of his presidency 
was one of somew hat pronounced internal strife, upon 
which ! shall not attempt in enlarge . it would he 
wholly uninteresting to our visitors, and would tend to 
no advantage among ourselves* But with this 1 am 
sure we shall all agree \ that during his presidency 
he exhibited very great tact and fairness, not 
only in connection with our own affairs hut also in 
connection w ith public affairs. We have seldom hud 
a President who was able to bring so much culture and 
eloquence to the help of his great purpose, 

I have the greatest possible pleasure in formally 
unveiling this picture, which is to he added to those df 
Mr Waterhouse's illustrious predecessors. 

MR PAUL WATERHOUSE ^id that the em¬ 
barrassment of witnessing the kindly reception of his 
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portmii was added to by his being called upon to make 
□ speech. But he had certain acknowledgment* which 
he wb& only too glad 10 make. 

Li had been said that every young man looking 
forward on his future saw his lift as a battle between 
himself and circumstances—a battle in which he, as 
hero, came out eventually triumphant. What the 
young visionary did not see, however, were the sur¬ 
roundings of that battlefield. Centred as his ideas 
were upon hi si own prowess and the success of his own 
personal efforts, he did not observe that around the 
scene of conflict were a landscape and an atmosphere 
made not by himself but by his companions in life. 
He (the speaker), well advanced as he was m the 
S|nj g!?l c * had come to realise that the beauty and plea¬ 
santness of ihai landscape were really of far more 
importance than victory or defeat, and he had to 
acknowledge that the scenery of his contest—a friend¬ 
ship aiming his professional companions and a forbear¬ 
ance beyond all desert —were blessings to enjoy and to 
prize beyond any fruits of mere success. 

1 If tire present ceremony he had no exaggerated idea 
—he fully realised that the hanging up of 1 presidential 
portrait was a mere matter of routine. But even if he 
were not aware that the President, Me. tbuch, had 
graciously invented it at a previous meeting with 
expressions of special goodwill, he frit that he would 
be merely churlish if be did not appreciate anti acknow¬ 
ledge three very valuable privileges that accompanied 
the act. 

It mam, in the first place, admission ten a very goodly 
company of men, many of whom were old friends, 
some of whom were living friends. He instanced the 
energetic Mr. J. W. Simpson, whose actbe presidency 
had been ,m exhaustive example tn his ye ,its of office ; 
the courtly Sir Aston Webb* 11 whose high persona! 
honours had never abated his generous friendship 
towards respectful admirer PF - .Sir Reginald Blom- 
held + ls whose Lfitinity of style was paralleled by a 
classic courage of tongue atid pen"; Mr Leonard 
Stokes, Mr. CoUcutt, and Sir Wm. Emerson. Among 
i he no longer living he alluded with affectionate feeling 
to the lovable Newton * the gentle Sir Ernest George, 
and Penrose painted Fh more like an astronomer ( which 
lie was] than an architect, and more like an architect 
than (what he also tons} a p Yunaity Blue. 1 * 

Referring to the thirteen names of the more Ulus* 
irious of the painters who in themselves enhanced the 
great privilege of admission to the gallery, he eaisie to 


the name of Sir William Qrpen t a painrer to whom it 
was a great honour for any man to sit* and said how 
greatly he had valued the acquaintanceship as well as 
the artistic powers of the artist with whom he had 
spent so many happy hours. Not least among his 
brilliant qualities did he observe and respect his amaz¬ 
ing confidentinusnest. He was reminded of the story 
of the thief who sent a five-pound note to the victim 
from whom he had stolen a tenner, saying, " I stole 
your money* Conscience has 1 gnored/so I send five 
pounds. If it 1 gnorcs 1 again l will send some more." 

Not once nor twice did conscience ” gnorc ” w hile 
he sat to Sir William Orpcn. and as the painter was the 
cheeriest of companions as well as a worker whom it 
was an inspiring privilege to watch, he had welcomed, 
far from resenting, the additional sittings which the 
artist so generously gave to a subject which he feared 
was not up tn the great man's usual rank of distinction 
in the sitter. 


Among ihose present were:-The Re. Hon. Lord 
Sumner of I bat one, P.C. ; The Rt. lion. Lord Riddell ; 
Lord and Lady Chamwood ; Sir Rjknd Adkins, K.C., 
M I p ., Chairman, North ants C.C. Mr. II J, Waring! 
M.S., B.Si , p F.R.C.B T \ ire-Chancellor, University of 
London [ Sir \V. IIa]c-White t K.R.E.. F.ILCP., 
President, Royal Society of Medicine ; Sir Richard 
Winfrey, M.P. ; Sir John J Burnet; Sir Banister 
™’her; Mr, Owen Parker, MB. ; MrJ. C Squire 
President of ihc Architecture Club ■ Mr. E. J. p flr J 
tridge. President of the Society of Architects ■ Mr. 
W. K, Davies, CEL Board of Education ; Mr. Syduev 
Chairman, Kettering Urban District Council ”■ 
Mr. H. Crotch, CA.J P, ; Mr + Ernest Hon wood ; 
.Mr. John Bond. Town Clerk of Kettering - Mr. X C 
(ioc«h : Mr, w. Curtis Green, A U.A.; Mr. \! 
J 13 i rector, Wnlsdev Motors, Ltd Professor 

j? e ™» Wood, k.A. : Air. E. j. May ; Mr. }[ )> 
V ;i r'cs-AA ood ; M r. J nhn W. Si mpson (TU LR. LB. A ) - 
M.ijor Harry I3;ime ; Mr, and Mrs. E. Guv Daw her ■ 
Mrs Leonard Stokes; Mr, Arthur Keen ; *M r . [I v’ 
AMile> : Mr Walter Cave ; Major H. C. CoHettt ; 

v^°Z u\J' feU ' W i f -Mr, Walter Tapper; 
J! f ‘ J‘ d * 5 rd P ' W«nro! Mr C. C. Lawrence ; Mr. 
}V Mr. Michad Waterhouse; M, sa 

Vrsub Waterhouse ; Mr. II. A, Welch; Prolessor H 
Wortb^P!" ; \| r Francis [ones ; Mr. W. S. Skinner; 

1 ' J 1 t4n fcy Ihll ; Mr, Langford June?.. 
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An Australian Architect of Last Century 

ARTHUR EBDEN JOHNSON, F.K.I.B.A.; SOANE MEDALLIST, 1843 : PAST PRESIDENT, ROYAL 
VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 

BY J H H. HARVEY [Ejhdjbrlr]. 


W HILST reading the highly interesting paper 
read before members of the R LE A by Mr. 
J. A. Gotdi, l\S.A. s in which he reviewed 
the first half-century of ihc R.l.BA. (15 May 1923), 
I noted that he nude special reference to the dis¬ 
tribution of prizes which took place on 3 April 1843, 
upon which occasion Prince Albert was u visitor. It 
i 9 recorded that upon this evening the Soane Medallion 
"was presented lo the winner, Air. A. Johnson/ 1 and 
that a medal was also presented to Mr. E, Chamberlain, 
of Leicester, for an essay (provincial architects were 
invited to note this), and a me dd of merit was awarded 
to Mr. J, W. PapwonJw 

Mr. Gotch subsequently asked 11 Who were the 
medallists, Mr. A* Johnson and Air. E. Chamberlain r Tfc 
Regarding Mr, Chamberlain I can supply no infor¬ 
mation p and I therefore leave his case to be dealt with 
by provincial architect*/* hut l am pleased 10 be in a 

a 2 


position to afford a few particulars relating to .Mr. A. 
Johnson, 

1 had the great privilege of association with Mr. 
Johnson in my younger dap and up to the day of his 
death, as l Served my article* with Messrs. Smith and 
Johnson, a firm which carried on a very extensive 
practice in Melbourne and of which he was the junior 
partner. 

Arthur Ebden Johnson received his early education 
in London, and was a pupil of Philip Hardwick,* 
the well-known architect. In 1842-3 his name 
appeared as a student prize-winner of the R,IJLA. for 
the best sketches. This prize consisted of the first 
volume of the Transacts mi of fhr R .LB ^ 4 . (iSjvft), 
signed by Sir William Tite, and is now in the library of 
the R.Y LA. in Melbourne. In 1843 be was awarded 

the Soane Medallion, _ 

* Philip Hnrdvrick T R.A., 1^1-1870. 
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Some Little time later, or just before I its architectural 
career commenced— I am not certain whit:II—he joined 
the Royal Navy, so what capacity I never ascertained, 

L believe tliat lie was a midshipman. During this period 
lie visited t he Fast Indies. 

We next hear of him in Melbourne* Australia where 
his grandfather, the Honaurahk Wiltinm Ebden, 
M.L.C-* an Englishman of considerable mc3iis f who 
was responsible for his migration to Australia* held 
office as Colonial Treasurer in a nominee Government 
before the present constitution of Victoria was granted 

These were the exciting J1 gold diggings " days of the 
early " fifties/* and, following the example of most of 
the young arrivals of that time, Johnson went to 11 the 
diggings/ * 1 1 am not aware whether lie actually 
engaged in ihc pursuit of digging for gold or not, but 
he soon became tired of the life and returned to Mel¬ 
bourne, 

Ahuii this time the Government of Victoria (which 
had been separated frum New South Wales in 1851, 
and was now an independent State 1 decided to build h 
a new Gene ml Post Office, and competitive designs 
were invited for the building. A prize was to be 
awarded to the author of the beat design, but this 
design never materialised, and subsequently Johnson 
was appointed a Departmental architect for the express 
purpose of making a design and the working drawings 
for the building. 

This work he successfully accomplished, and the 
first porri on of the building, which occupied the whole 
of the frontage to Bourke Street (about 12H feel) and 
half that to Elizabeth Street (the whole of which, when 
completed, will be about 320 feet), was erected, the 
structure consistsug of two floors on the street fron- 
tas^es (Fig- 1). 

An open arcade (Fig. a) occupies the two frontage* on 
the ground floor, and a tower marks the comer, while a 
large central hall, lighted from the roof and by clere¬ 
story windows, w as planned ;cs 1 public business mom. 

The whole size of the block reserved lor Rost Office 
purposes was, as before s-taied* about jio feet by about 
ia.8 feet. (Since then adjoining properties have been 
acquired, but these do not affect the structure under 
poticsi) 

[l is interesting to note that the rapid progress of the 
Stare rendered it evident before the building was 
opened that more floor spate would be required, and 
therefore the large hall was not at the time used for the 
purpose for which it was originally designed, hut was 
appropriated for the work of a general sorting and mad 
room, and it remained in use as such until a few years 
ago, when the provision of additional accommodation 
by the erection of a second building at the west end of 
the city, about half a mile from ihc structure here 
referred to, and adjacent to the principal railway ter¬ 
minus of the Stale; relieved it. 


During the whole of this period (nearly fifty yeafs) 
the public had to conduct its business at windows and 
counters which communicated directly with the open 
arcade. 

When the second Postal Building was completed, 
it became possible to utilise the commodious hall 



Fie, 2 .—Arcaiik trf General, Post Optics, MnJtotnBtb 
Airmen E. JoHN?nN, Arth rrKL'i 


of the older structure for the purpose original^ 

i me ruled by it* designer, who hod died in the meantime, 
but the crcdn for converting what had been for so 
many years used as the " Mail Room ” into a public 
business room was usurped by the then political head 
nt rite Department, No credit whatever uas given to 
the deceased architect + 
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The original building has been added to upon two 
occasions. First it Has raised by two additional floors* 
and the original tower, which was not a happy concep¬ 
tion, was demolished and replaced by a lofty dock 
lower of different design. Later sti!l t as business 
increased, an extension of the Elizabeth Street front 
to the extent of live bays was made, but this was carried 
to a height of two floors only, being in continuation of 
the existing design. The additional two storeys over 
the older portion, and the new lower* were designed by 
the late Peter Kerr, F.RJ,B-A. 

it may be mentioned that though Johnson designed 
the original budding, a woodcut of it appears in the 
London Bui/titr of 18 February 1871 (page 127, vol. 
xxh) in which Mr. Warded is credited with the 
design. Wardeif was the professional head of the 
Public Works Department of Victoria when the build¬ 
ing was completed, and during part of the period 
whilst it was under construction, hut there his con¬ 
nection with it ended. (This feet waft commented 
upon in one of the Melbourne: daily newspapers in the 
middle “ seventies.") 

In addition to the Post Office Johnson designed and 
made drawings for several other Government build¬ 
ings, including t lie present Melbourne High School 
(formerly termed " The Model School M ) t ihe lodge 
and entrance gates at the Hospital for Insane, Kew, a 
suburb of Melbourne, and a design for ihe Spring 
Street front of the Melbourne Parliament Hmiftea, 
which, however, gm no further than a sketch, the 
design aft completed being the original one b\ Peter 
Kerr. In addition Johnson prepared and carried out 
a design for the completion of the Custom House m 
Flinders Street, which had been in an unfinished state 
for some years. 

I n the early " seventies 11 the Victorian Government 
invited competitive designs for Ihe new Law Courts, and 
this competition having been won by Mr. A. L, Smith, 
Johnson, who had always been a gund friend to Smith, 
retinal from the public service and joined him in open 
partnership, and the firm produced the final design 
and the cnmraet drawings for the building, which, 
however, was carried out by the Public AVorks Depart¬ 
ment (Fig. 3}. 

This block of buildings is about 313 feet square, anti 
is in the form of a quadrangle. It is two floors in 
height and has frontages to William, Lonsdale and 
Little Bourke Streets ntul to a right nf way. William 
and Lonsdale Streets are each qu feel and Little Uuurke 
Street 33 feet wide. In the quadrangle is the Library, 
an isolated block, considerably higher than ihe other 
buildings, and surmounted by a dome (evidently 
inspired hy the dome of the 11 Four Courts," Dublin). 
Fight distinct court rooms are provided in the building, 
each angle of which contains a court* and in addition 
there are two in Lonsdale Street and two in Little 


Bourke Street, The ls angle courts 11 were originally 
intended to carry domes, and their external walls arc 
constructed in an exceedingly solid and massive 
manner: but fmm motives of economy the domes 
were omitted* The external faces of the walls arc of 
Tasmanian freestone on a plinth of Victorian basalt. 

The partnership referred to was a singularly success¬ 
ful one, one partner being essentially *he complement 
of the other, Johnson took comparatively little 
interest in the practical supervision of the works or 
m the general business of the firm; these were 
attended to by Smith, who, in addition to possessing 
a fine practical knowledge, was a good business man. 
(Smith was one of the pupils of Cubitt and Co,, of 
London, and was, I believe* at one time a Fellow of the 

R.ULA) 

During ihe term [if their partnership they carried out 
a very large amount nf work. T he head office of the 
Bank of Victoria in Collins Street, Melbourne, was de¬ 
signed by Johnson (Fig.4) s aod for hi any yeans the whole 
of the branch offices of that bank in ihe State, together 
with branch offices for ihe Bank of New’ South Wales 
and the Union Bank nf Australia, were designed and 
supervised by them, whilst the Melbourne office of the 
Union Bank in Collins Street was erected under their 
supervision, and, with the exception of the actual 
Collins Street front* wag from their designs. 

The front was designed by a London architect. A 
rj[ her unusual development occurred in connection 
with the design of this front. During a period of 
several months Johnson made several sketches for it, 
any one of which would have formed an ornament to 
the street ; hut, as the head office of the bank is in 
London, these had to be submitted to ihe Board of 
Directors, who would accept none of them, hut 
insisted upon the designing of the front by 3 London man. 
Very elaborate general and detail drawings for the work 
were forwarded to Melbourne, but according to these 
the returns of nil the cornices projected upon each side 
over the building lines of the adjoining proper ties. 
Evidently it waft thought in the London architect 1 * 
office that there was plenty of room in Australia, and 
that an extra few feet made no difference, The conse¬ 
quence of this blunder was that another pupil and 
myself—it was during the term of my articles had the 
work of reducing proportionately every detail of the 
front, including all the full-size profiles, 10 such a scale 
bs would ensure the architecture confining ilsdf to the 
boundaries of the land. 

The firm gained the competition for the head office 
of the Colonial Bank of Australasia in Melbourne* and 
carried out that building. It also won the competition 
for the chief Fire Brigade Station an the Eastern HilJ f 
Melbourne. This is built on the most elevated site in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. 

It had also an extensive connection among the so. 
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tailed 11 squatter* 11 (large *heep farmers, or l+ wool 
king£ P T+ as they arc sometimes called), and several 
mansions in different parts of the country and in the 
residential suburbs of Melbourne were designed and 
supervised by them for this das* of client They also 
designed and carried out the Imperial Fire Office. 
Collins Street* and a large number of commercial 
structures in Melbourne. 

During the time that 1 was with them there was no 
church work done except in one Instance: the upper 
portion of the stone spir^- of St. John h s Church/rooruk, 
was found to be in a state of decay, and they rebuilt it. 

Mr. Johnson was an old member of the RAM .A,, 
and during the year 1894-5 occupied the presidential 
chair. About the year 1891 he revisited England„ md 
probably his name will be found in the books of the 
R.l.B A about that time, if looked for, as l can hardly 
think it possible that he would be in J.omhns without 
visiting the Institute rooms. 

He was also an accomplished musician. 

On the afternoon of ifi May 189.5 h* presided at n 
Council meeting of the R.V I.A., and upon the same 
evening he delivered an illustrated lecture on " Many 
of the Most Prominent Buildings in London.” After 
the meeting he complained of not feeline well, and that 
was the Iasi time we saw him alive, for next morning 
he died from a heart attack in the street soon after 
leaving his residence for business. 

In common with those other members of the school 
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of highly accomplished architects who were attracted 
to Australia in the 14 gold digging* days p between 
1851 and 1865* Johnson left an indelible mark upon the 
architecture of his ado [tied country. Although some 
of these were students of Gothic, the majority had been 
trained in the Italian school* and they found in sunny 
Australia a climate and atmosphere which savoured of 
Italy and the South of France* in consequence of which 
they felt perfectly justified in introducing the style 
which wat bom and perfected under bright skies. 
Although during what was termed the " boom 
period {about 1887 to iSgol several enthusiastic young 
Gothic students arrived in the city from England, and 
several commercial structures in Gothic were erected 
in Melbourne, the more appropriate Italian continued 
to hotd its own and still does m. 

The introduction of the” sky-scraper F * and reinforced 


concrete const rue linn has given us many examples of 
more utilitarian exteriors* but even most of these 
possess some approach to Italian feeling, as far as their 
details are concerned p even when these are of the plain¬ 
est type, and it seems rather improbable that Gothic 
will ev er assert itself in the commercial architecture of 
the Commonwealth of Australia to any great extern. 

While writing these reminiscences I have been greatly 
impressed with the desirability of chronicling in the 
records of the Institute the doings nf those associated 
with it who have cut themselves off from the >L Hub of 
the World,** and 1 feel grateful to Air, Goieh for the 
instructive and interesting dissertation which his 
research and study have afforded us* and for the sug- 
Eestion which it lias given me of doing something 
to help keep my late distinguished friend in 
memory. 


British Primitives at the Koval Academy: Kings* Portraits 

J J O 

BY \V. R_ LETHABY 


This small exhibition of medieval paintings, pro¬ 
moted by Lord Lee of Fare ham, is of much importance 
fur the history of British art. It comprises about *35 
items—al tar pieces s panels from screens and furniture, 
copies of wall paintings, a selection of especially fine 
illuminated books in private possession, embroidering 
small w orks of sculpture, etc, It remains open during 
November, and this most interesting collection of 
original works will, of course, never he brought 
together in this way again. I must content myself here 
with references to a few definite points. 

First I would remark on the general use of bright 
colour in former ages—ceilings* walls, furniture, glass, 
were all surfaces to be finished by painting. One or 
two examples give suggestions for very simple colour 
schemes. A big Doom h painted over plain boarding 
like a deal floor. Along the bottom is an inscription 
in large black letter on a white ground* which makes an 
effective and suggestive piece of decoration. Another 
large panel (No, 43), from Gloucester, about 13 by 7I 
feet, has the Resurrection painted on similar boarding 1 
the loin is are vertical, and the background *s alternately 
bright red and green in strips the width of two boards* 
with shading lines suggesting hanging drapery. 

The only pieces which I can speak of here with any 
detail arc 72, 73, 74* 75. These arc panels lent by 
the Society of Antiquaries, which once 44 formed part 
of a wainscot discovered in 1813 in Baston House, 
Keaton, Kent, They appear to have been part of a 
series of Kings deco raring the walls of a large room 
(r.iqSofV 1 An inscription below 7a reads :**Aihclittjnua 
Kdwardi regia films regnavit anncitlnL . . T This 
inscription is in three lines of black-lei ter on a white 
kind, and there were evidently similar inscriptions 
under the other figures, which, however, cannot he 
identified. The panda were about aj by 5I feet, and 


seem to have been painted in oil, as was not unusual on 
wood. The figures of Kings were either seated on 
stone-tike throne* or stood on chequered pavements. 
The backgrounds were of Hold damask patterns p to 
the height of the heads of the figures, where w as* in each 
case, a band from which it fell like a curtain. Such a 
scries of the English Kings must have made a mag¬ 
nificent and significant scheme of “ decoration ” i n some- 
long gallery. The heads and hands are solidly painted 
and well modelled, and the damask patterns arc most 
delicately dtme p some being made out in gold. These 
paintings are so remarkable in technique and in many 
respects so modem looking that at first sight they look 
a good deal like sham Rossettis p and doubt is likely to 
suggest that they are not truly medieval. Close study 
leaves in my wind no doubt at all as to their authen¬ 
ticity and antiquity. Further, it is to be observed that 
the Athenian, which would have been early in the 
series and possibly the first, was designed by one who 
knew the great portrait of Richard II at Westminster 
Abbey, which itself wasj painted on a panel of the stalls. 
Like Richard. Alhektan is sejtrd on a panelled throne 
holding in his left hind a golden orb, from which a 
cross rises, and a Ions; sceptre in his right. His full 
mantle* which falb and spreads in folds on the floor* 
shows 1 he damask lining in n wide turnover which 
passe* in a curve over the knees, and this mantle is 
sprinkled over with letter* A, as the under robe of 
Richard is with R"s* This picture of Athdstan was 
obviously suggested by the portrait of Richard IL 
Again, there are in the British Museum two or three 
manuscripts having miniatures of the English Kings ,cach 
accompanied with a short description similar to that 
under the Athdstan. I happen to possess a genealogy 
of the English Kings on a tong roll of parchment 
written just after the death of Henry YL It is without 
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portraits, but ihu account* of the Kings are entirely 
similar to that under the Alhdstta panel. On mv roll 
the account of this Ring reads; “ Etbdstinw liiiiii 
Edwwili seniores eoronatus est a pud Kynges^on anno 
dni Dccccxl* Regnavit Vi aunts. . . T There cannot he 
the least doubt that the Society of Atilkjiiarica' frag¬ 
ments of portraits of Kings, beginning with At heist in 
(my mM begins with Alfred), formed part of a long 
aeries of the English Kings in a very important work 
of furnishing in some great room. ] gain the impres¬ 
sion of a long royal gallery f and wonder whether the 
fragments found at Keston did not formerly come from 
gome such place as Greenwich or EttiuuiL Careful 
study in a good light would bring out many details lhai 
are not noticed aUirsi or arc partially lost. I have been 
able to recover with fair accuracy the damask pattern 
of the backgrounds to the figures, whiuh at first sight 
looks hopelessly cleaned away* The crowns are pretty 
anil of various patterns 

In the sanic exhihitbm there are many other smaller 
portraits of Kings, showing only heads and shoulders* 
and eight of these farmed a uniform series. The 
origin of these ia uncertain (see Catalogue Nos, 8S 
and 77), but they must be considered in relation to the 
Keston scries just discussed. Further, several of 
diem have garments of gold damask„ and similar 
drapery of much earlier date is found on t he Ely panels 
abo in the exhibition. On the whole, I am inclined 
in think that then* smaller portraits are truly English. 

L mentioned just now the various patterns of the crowns 
in the Rcston fragments. Another most beautiful and 
elaborate crown is to he seen in Mr, Trittnmi's copy 
of the recently uncovered Eton wall paintings. Several 
critics have been saying that these paintings must be 
Flemish, but this pretty crown is to me a mark of 
Englishness* These paintings are in tones of erev, 
only slightly touched with colour here and there 
(grisaille), and it is a curious coincidence that some 
fragments of wall painting in Islip'.s upper chapel at 
Westminster have recently been revealed which arc 
also of grisaille* Compare also an English manuscript 
in the present exhibition (No. 114)* l feel no doubt 
whatever thit the Eton paintings are English. 

I have re-examined the smaller port mils of kings 
just mentioned above and would add the following 
notes on them. 

Eight small portraits {88 to 95) also lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries are described thus in the cata¬ 
logue 11 A group of portraits of ruling princes 
painted upon panels of uniform iu.ec in one piece wiih 
their gill frames, Each besrs ihc name of the person 
represented upon the lower border of the frame. The 
style ia that of the early sixteenth century, the country 
nf origin is doubtful.’ 1 The panel? are round-topped, 
about 15 by n inches in size, the ground for the paint¬ 
ing im sunk out of the solid leaving a moulding around 
1 he aide* and fop p and a splay at the bottom. The 
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raised and moulded margins are gilt. In one case, 
however {qi ) f the splay on which the name is inscribed 
in green and not gill. The lettering itsdf of this panel 
is also different from the rest., being in black-Letter, 
dim and authentic looking, while the other inscriptions 
on gilt splays are in a different and doubtfuHooking 
character. On re-examination it becomes clear that 
t Keyframes’" were originally green (fikemost of the back¬ 
grounds) and that the gilding uu them, togeiher with 
lettering of all but one, is more recent. When this fact 
is sect! the series at once appears more real and con¬ 
vincing and there can be little doubt that if the gilding 
on the splays were removed tliat the original black-letter 
inscriptions would be found. 

1 hat the date of these panels is about 1500-15 is 
suggested by what is known of the later persons repre¬ 
sented* an d from the fact that slight traces of Renaissance 
detail may be found in the gold clmins represented. 

That they were painted in England to satisfy a tra¬ 
ditional demand for portraits in scries l have no doubt, 
VVhai has already been said ia evidence to this effect. 

I here are in the same Exhibition cither groups of royal 
[xjrir.iit*, such as 77, 78, 79 and 83 1 84, which arc so 
simiiLir to the longer scrips just described that there 
, mn "t he i doubt that all belong lo otic tradition. 
In the excellent catalogue it is noted that 77 78 
appear in the 154a inventory of Henry VHI’a pictures! 
rttul were then regarded as valuable. " Their author- 
shsp is uncertain. They offer points of resemblance to 
tilt work of Mabuse ... but are more doschr related 
to portraits scribed to Jehan Perred. the Franco- 
Flemish painter who came to England in 1514. That 
(heir painter was subject to Netherlandish and French 
influence is clear; but Englfeh origin is indicated by 
the gesso ornaments in relief and the plentiful use of 
gold. I hey point to the existence of a native school 
of portraiture, 11 

The eight small panda of which it is said “ the origin 
is doubttul " must equally have been painted in England 
whoever the punter may have been. The targe num- 
, of'PomaiE* of Shis cypt is an demons of ihc problem 
of authorship ; they are very closely akin, but a|] could 
hard!) be by mic hand. 1 have little doubt that the 
««Hip of eight small portraits are earlier than the 
others (in whmh, by the way. f do not observe » n v 
raised gesso work), but there have definite points of 
resemblance iv.th the portrait, or. the small panda. 

1 be large-siae pa m ting, from Keston described 
,. e are in many respects very simitar to the 
smailer works, Although the flesh painting is of 
different cha racier the draperies and backgrounds 

T “ c ? miaon and I should date them 
about the sime time. It is curious Unit there is no 

S?e n 'oib in Eo K J » nd * for from 

I rl ^rT ^ and other sources the likenesses of the 
«rhcr kings might be recovered up lo Henry Hi nr 
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French War Memorials* 

BY ALBERT LOU YET [HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBER] 
[TmmUted from thr French by W, Henry lVard ¥ AE/1 ] 


iT—v—111 I! lofty deeds of heroism and devotion by 
which the Great War wa* signalised have 

1 called into being works of art In (he form of 
commemorative monuments thrpughoul ihe length 
and breadth of France. One category of these recalls 
the salient events of the war, such* for instance* as the 
defence of the Fort dc Duuaunmnt, the episode of the 
Tranches des Baton netted the check to the Germans 
at Dormans ; a second keeps green (he memory of 
the men of a district, a school or a public institution ; a 
third commemorates the assignee we received from 
friendly nations. These monuments are extremely 
numerous : side by side with those erected in impor¬ 
tant towns, (here are an infinity in small villages ; and 
all arc obviously not of equal Value. In spite of the 
appointment of committees to examine the designs, 
far too many of these monuments do not rise above 
mediocrity, a thing not so much to be deplored when 
they remain simple* but dangerous when they are 
pretentious; others, again, are executed from trade 
designs, and are consequently ol slight interest evert 
in the rare eases where the design is in itself unob¬ 
jectionable. 

d'hest monim icms-d am referring m those of 
towns of a certain importance — arc usually on a con¬ 
siderable Scale t in fact, instead of contenting them- 
selves with a simple general dedication 14 So tbe men 
of . . . who fell for their country " ( M Aux enfants de 

* . . rnorts pour la Patrie ") F towns have in most Cases 
decided to inscribe the names of all their fallen on the 
roll of honour ! and even in the case of the lesser 
towns the number of names often exceeds 2,ooo. E he 
totals of 1870 are surpassed to an alarming degree^ 
I could mention a great school, for instance, in which 
they have risen from 12 lit nearly 500. 

While these monuments are often accompanied by 
figures or ornamental devices* their essential and basic 
feature is thus (lie tablet on which the inscription i s 
engraved. A certain number of them and tbfw are 
among the most important — were thrown open to 
cm 11 petition; the competitions were eagerly con¬ 
tested, and generally resulted in successful designs 
But side by side with important monuments less 
ambitioris ones may often be found in minor 
localities which are treated with sobriety and are 
pleasing in effect. Much poor stuff may also be met 
with ; after 1S70* too. many memorials were put up 
which exhibited more zeal than art. It is to be hoped 
that in our day so rich in architects of merit we shiill 
be more fortunate, But in this connection I should 

* A Paper read before tins Franco-British Union of Archiieris. 


like to pillory the si ill far too common error that an 
architect is superfluous for a small monument, and 
that a contractor, nr even a shop, is all that is wanted. 
The error m a fatal one. Nothing is more difficult lo 
design than memorials of this kind* and the least 
ambitious may and should contain a note of art. As a 
matter of fact* in traversing the country it is an easy 
matter to pick out thnsc memorials which bear the 
mark of a genuine architect’s hand- Unfortunately* 
and even so me rimes in considerable towns, they do not 
all hear this mark. And (hen there arc those designed 
by bad architects* On this point 1 will not dwell, for 
J should be sadlv puzzled to define 4 had architect; it 
would he wiser to ask you to wait fifty years before 
Passing a final judgment on the subject of a work of 
art* 

I have been supplied by brother architects with a 
certain number of photographs of executed works and 
of designs, w hich 1 shall have the honour of showing 
you with a brief accompanying explanation. Nothing 
can lake the place of u good picture : Horace recog¬ 
nised long ago how much more can be learnt by the 
eye than by the ear : E will spare you the quotation 
from 1 he old Latin poet, whtch would revive the happy 
days of my boyhood ; but it ia still true. 

The works I am about tu present to you are nf all 
sorts : 1 cannot profess that it is a real selection, and 
there are many interesting works that 1 have not been 
able to include. Nevertheless, 1 may claim that those 
I shall show you have (Eie common characteristic of 
having been designed by architects of merit, and that 
they are all of fine quality. I need scarcely add thai l 
shall merely act as showman, without any attempt to 
assess the relative merits of designs by my brother 
architects. 

To give my exhibits a semblance of order 1 shall 
begin with monuments erected by towns, proceed to 
those recalling the fallen of schools or other institu¬ 
tions t and end with those commemorating great events, 
and those of a religious or purely patriotic character, 

TOWN MEMORIALS. 

Aldw. 

Archts, ■ Messrs. Gras & Monestts, Sera : Messrs. 

Landowski & Rigonnct* 

These four artists won the fim prize* carrying with it 
the execution, in a competition in two stages - 

The monument b to be rabed on the ptatfomi of the 
Boulevard Lafcrriere and will command the whole city. 
On the walls of the terrace, which rises in successive tiers, 
will be engraved the names of the 4,500 men of Algiers who 
fell in the war. 
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IriniiQwifkj 1 * central jjroup nr presents j. winged victory 
And two horsemen tawing skyward a warrior reposing on 
die flag, The reliefs on the base represen i the departure 
and return uf troops. 

The monument will be earned out in stone from the 
neighbourhorxi of Nfaics (the MOJie of the Matson Carrie) 
and will cost about a million fnmta, 

Tooucolnu (Fig, t). 

Archt. ] M. Monestei ; Set, ; M + Brosseur, 



These two artists were awarded the prize in a com¬ 
petition. 

The monument will occupy the anisic of art open space 
near the entrance in (he city find in the axis of a street 
leading Ed Rouhsix. The sculpture represent* the dead 
coming up nm of Kh? trenches m the call of victory with 
banner?, in their hands. The liiimi-? of the i,OM fallen ire 
engraved on the walls which form the background. 
The rear face is treated wirh a simple decorative tablet 
bearing the city's dedication. A pool and a formul garden 
ocmplete the scheme, 

A£N1&KEB + 

Archt, :^NL Monestes ; Ser. : M. Roussel. 

tn ihia scheme the graves of soldier? brought back from 
the front are grouped round rhe central monument. They 
comm of single slabs oh which a palm branch and the 
name are carved : these appear to cover a trench in which 
die bodies are lined up. The monument proper is ihui 
approached through a close surrounded by grave*, Li 
consists of a high inscribed stele k before which is rbe figure 
of a recumbent soldier. The crones employed are rhose of 
Chauvigny and Vilbonncur. 

BELrORTf, 

Archt, : M Lemonnier ; Sct. : M. G* V 4 ry* 

The monument faces a long prpCcsdcmaJ way to be Itiid 
out in the park and ending at the foot of a platform on 
which are arranged trophic* of arms captured from the 
enemy, 

A statue of Victorious France will stand upon a massive 
pedestal ; and around it will be typical figures of soldiers 
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of all Jinn** Finally, at rbc fear, a funerary itclc w ill bear 
inscriptions recalling the sacrifice of the men of Belfort 
The monument will be in the stone of Euvillr 

Bar-le-Duc (Fig. %}* 

Archt. ; M_ Rois'n ; Scr, : M, Moreau Vvurthier 


T he EriumphLinr arch of the Sacred Way is to be erected 
at the wit from Bur-le-Duc on the VirVdun road. Its 
originality lies in the fact tbar th+: Archway, which in luw 
and ponderous an the side towards Bar-Jc-Duc g^ins 
height and importune l on the sldi toward. Verdun. A 
frieze carried along the plinth recalls incidents uE warfare. 

&TASWEA. 

Archt, : M. Gautruchc ■ Scr. : M. Hitter, 

T hi? monument, which w as the subject at a competition, 
will he erected in □. public garden at the end of a walk. 
It consists of a suite on the from of which are engraved the 
names of the fallen, and on [be back the war Com- 
mtomquds* It is Ranked by figures representing the 
pc4sam of Beoucc as a husbandman and a% a soldier. It tf, 
garbndvd w ith the fruits of the earth, and surmounted by 
a small statue of Victory The monument if. to he in ihe 
stone uf Guvilie and the victory in gilt hrnnKc. 


iMoxntra 11 -sr Burs , 

Archt ,: M H Toumnirc, 

This little commune, situated at the (>at« of Paris lost 
2,300 of its sons. 

I h« monument is to be placed in the eemeterv. The 
archileer, takinfradvanwiteof a steep glopc. has (leaned a 
(treat retaining will, which {fives the opportunitv for two 
terraces reached by monumental stairs. On the Yminihir 
wall panels arc cut separated by gilt palms : in the centra 
.» a wreath nf laurel and an inscription with a Victory 
above «, and below it the entrance to an ossuarv in ji 
crypt ■ 


VlcflY. 

Archt.: M, Tournure ; Sct. : M.Hound, 

I he conditions set out that the monument should recall 
the mountain mas* on which Vichy stands in the midst of 
tne thermal springs that constitute its. wealth. 
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A cloud of warriors is therefore seen spring# forward 
lo victory from el pile of rocks forming iKl principal 
feature of the monument* while above them stands 
immortal France. 

In this rocky substructure the architect has arranged 
that great tablets shall be hewn gut to receive the names of 
the 5S0 men of Vichy who fell for their country . Low 
down on the rear face a small figure symbolic* the 
springs which ore seen Welling out of the rocks on all sides. 

St. Maur les Fossil (Fig P 3). 

Archt.: M. Dauphin ; Scr P : Mile* Dinnjrd. 



The monument wasret up, after a public competition,in 
the military cemetery at the end of an avenue, 200 metres 
long. A figure uf victory watches over the repose of the 
t.400 soldiers w hose names are engraved on the base. 

The monument is of the stone of Hvdrequcnt (Nord), 
the statue of that of Anslrudc. 

SoHiGSTV flSUHE et Luere). 

Archt. : M-BoiUc; Scr. ^ M r Gaumant. 

This monument stands on the road in front of 0 large 
open space. A winged genius ^landing on a pedestal of 
very simple outline lifts up n victim and carries him to 
immortality. The names are cut on the two sides of the 
ptdcrtoL 

The group Inn. the calm end serenity of the great period 
of Greek art by which it is inspired. 

Row, 

Aicht. J M* Lisch ; Ser. : M. Vcrlct. 

This monument i? placed in the cemetery of hL Sever 
in a hemi c yd o t whence the French graves radiate. Behind 
it is the English cemetery embellished hy a chapel designed 
by Sir R. Blomfidd, Round the hemicyelt runs 0 wall on 
which 6 *o» mimes arc engraved : in the centre a pedestal 
carries a catafalque surrounded by figures representing the 
four great allied nations. 


Bayonne. 

Archts. : Messrs. Mdmie* Nicod and Pouthicr; Scr.: 

M. Bmsseur. 

This monument, intended to be erected in one of the 
open spaces of the town, consists of a very simple unoma- 
merited wall hearing the names and constituting a great 
tablet. 1c k flanked by two figures, a Basque Shepherd 
and the same shrpherd as a soldier. 

Verba tUJB* 

Arcbt,: M* Guilfacrt; Scr, J M. Ernest Dubois. 

The prize was won by them after a competition in two 
stageii, The monument + in honour of s*ooo Versailbis 
soldiers, will be erected at the angle of the Hdtd de Vilte 
facing the Avenue Thiers on une side and the Avenue dc 
Pad* in the axis of the palace on the other r It consists of 
a great inscription tablet tlanketi by symbolical female 
figure** with a forecourt before it. 

Totms 

Scr^: M Gaumont. 

This monument consists of u great memorial tablet on 
the staircase of the H6ie! dc Yillc. In the centre a 
great inscription 1 on cither Hide bas-relief* representing 
War and Peace, On the return watts are the names. 

Lyons, 

Arehxs. : Mcsai* l'wy-Gamicr p Rnux-Sprtx and 
Giroux ; Scr. ; M* Larrive- 

The island of the Swann in the Tare dc laTitc dXJr will 
become the Island of the Dead, 

The monument will rise in terracei upon it , and will be 
reached hy bouts, or on great occasions by bridges of boats. 
Two groups of three columns will mark the entrance. 
Steps will give upcess to a ahady avenue leading 10 a 
cenotaph represented by a funerary slob* hum by 
heroes. The names will be inscribed on the boundary 
wall. 

MONUMENTS TO THE FALLEN OF SCHOOLS 
OR OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 

The Lycti St. Louis. 

Arehi.: M. Lcprira^Ringiict; Scr.: M. Gaumonn 

'Hiis .monument will be placed against the reception hall 
of the schooL It consists of a simply framed name tablet, 
in the centre of which p vigorous plant springs from the 
toil where two dead fie half buried and blossoms into a 
nude figure symbolising youth. 

Lyc£e j akson im SA1LLY 

Arcbt.: M- Schneidcr- 

This monument forms the far end of the court, in the 
centre of which stands a soldier guarding the fieocmer. It 
represents in the centre a cenotaph adorned with palms 
and a helmet pierced in two places reproducing that worn 
by the president of the association when wounded at 
Verdun, 'flic names are inscribed on the curved wall. 
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Magaslns du Louvre. 

Thi* monument is placed near the reading and writing 
rooms ; it consists of u krgt? tablet of veined white marble 
framed in green bronze. The sculptured portions are in 
stucco; the lower tablet in pale green marble, and the 
base in H< Comblimcbicn f% 

ficoLE SurfismmE des Beaux Arts- 
Archt. : M, Mired ; Ser,: M. Jean Boucher. 

This monument to 500 pupils or former pupils of the 
school is placed in the Mulberry Tree Court against the 
wall of one of the amphitheatres and is executed in " Com- 
blxnchlen.** 

Tt is composed of a gre^l name tablet with an oma* 
mental border Isolated in front of it stands the figure of a 
soldier. 

MONUMENTS RECALLING SPECIAL EVENTS, 
RELIGIOUS MONUMENTS. 

Dormans. 

Archts. : Messrs. Gras and Rmtsulat, 

In order to recall the victory of the M#nre t Mgr. T[ssier t 
Bishop of Chitons,, promoted a competition in ifjao for 
the erection of a commemorative chapel at Dormans, 
which formed the l ink lie tween the two battles* 

r rhc chapel wan to lie a kind of «f -V 0 t& in thanksgiving 
for victory. It wt* to be placed at the top of a dope and 
its tnirroundings to be so disposed as to admit of open-air 
ceremonies with RCOO> by stairs and sloping ways. 

Messrs. Gm and RousseW* plan is of the Greek 
cross type; the intersection h covered by a lofty’ and 
massive steeple outlined igtiiut the sky. ^ 

The architects mentioned obtained ihe fir*t prize, but, 
in cnti&eijucnee of subiequont incidents, the execution was 
entrusted to an architect who had not compeled. 

Douaumqnt. 

i. Archt*. j Main Azfeu and Hardy. 

A competition was promoted by Mgr- Ginisty, bishop 
of Verdun, for a monument to commemorate the tembk 
amiffglc which centred round the fort- The monument, to 
be set on the ridge which dominates the valley, was to foim 
ftn ossuary to contain the remains of die various units 
which took part in the fighting. It was also to comprise a 
great Catholic Church as well ss Proliant. )m«i mw 
M ahotnmedao chapcb. A cemetery occupies the alop*- 
The first stage of the competition produced a remarkable 
series of designs, and the five selected for the second stage 
are of such merit that I propose to show you them all. 

The first prize and the execution: of t he work were 
conferred upon Messrs, Az^nu and Hardy. They placed 
on the ridge a long OHuiry in the form of a doUtrr with 
the Catholic Church n the centre and the chapel* U the 
cuds* except the Mahtgnmedan chapel, which is outside* 

2, Archt,: M. Henri Royer, 

The plan is disposed along the ridge. Its author had 
the original idea of placing his ossuary in a crypt- The 

ift 


church in- central above the crypt, the chapels behind it 
In front of the ossuary h u large forecourt for open-air 
ceremonies ; a smaller one ia provided in front of the 
church. 

3 . Archt.: M Bigot. 

M, Bigot won the third prize. 

His ossuaries ore arranged along the ridge divided front 
end to end by a central way leading to the church. The 
crest is reached by a road following the edge of the 
cemetery and bordered by monuments, n kind of Sacred 
Way of noble effect. The cemetery ihui retains its 
imposing unity. 

4 and 5. Archts. : Messrs. Chollct, Mathon, and Souzy. 

They obtained the fourth and fifth prices with the two 
designs they submitted. 

In each an ossuary is placed on the crest of the ridge, 
and is surmounted by the Catholic Church incorporated 
with it. In one the church Has two i>rent vestibules around 
which are arranged cells containing the ossuaries of the 
different units. 

In ihr other, a forecourt h introduced before the 
church with porticoes forming ossuaries round it. Tfu* 
court h reached by a grand itaimise and terraces in¬ 
geniously arranged to give access to the church, which is 
at a higher teveh 

St. Anns d'Auhay 
Archt, : M. M£nard, 

M* Menard was the winner in 3 competition pro¬ 
moted by the bishops of Brittany, and open m architect* 
of that province. The monument h dedicated in ihe 
memory of the Bretons who fell, is to form part of the 
building entitlected wish <hc famou* pilgrimage. 

In j large Eiidesurc surrounded by trees the central 
monument wilt comprise a platform roofed over in the 
form of a hatdarehinn for iipcn-.iir ctmnonies, with 4 
fun.er.iry chapel in a crypt below. An rtfedra* subdivided 
b\ five chapels, eorrcspondiiig to the five dioceses of 
Brittany, will run round the monument and form the 
back wall of the endowed space h which is entered by a 
triumphal arch dedicated lo St, Joan of Arc. The Stations 
of the Cros-i will be arranged round the inside of die 
boundary wall. The buildings evil I be in the loc 1 ! granite. 

The munumctu Is specially dcvised for the numerous 
ceremonies connected with the pilgrimage. 

PATRIOTIC MONUMENTS, 

Monument to tiib Heroes op the Bm.c k Vhmy, 
Archt, : M. ffluysen ; Scr. M. Moreau Vauchirr 

A committee of military and political notabilities 
decided to set up 3 monument 10 the Senegalese and their 
chiefs who fell in the war, ar Bamako, in the Smidan. A 
replica ia to Ite erected on the French From. 

A group of sharpshooter* with an officer carrying a flog 
stancU on a very simple pedestal recalling ihe architecture 
of rhe country. 


FRENCH WAR MEMORIALS 


iNTEB-ALLtliD FANTrrEON OF TftE $OMME (Fig. 4)- 

Archt.: M. Duihoit, 



This monument i* intended to perpetuate the memory 
of the heroic defence of Amiens by the Allied Armies hi 
i 9 i$ r At the crossroads by which the enemy attempted 
to debouch„ a circular wall will be erected, tg*m*t the 
buttresses of which stand soldiers of the different 
nationalities Bss-rclicJ-t between the butirc^cs will 
recall the chief phases of the struggle, the M«m*» ihe 
Yser t the Somme, Verdun, etc. In the centre wtU mud 
a Pantheon surmounted by a winged Victory ; seven 
cmes within it will receive the names of trench and 
foreign soldiers who fell for civilisation. The monument 
m to be in (tone lined internally with mosaics. 


Monument of Vehocn (Fig- 5}* 

Archi.: M. Chcsiwy ; Scr. : M. Jean Bucher, 



The edifice commemorating the illustrious name of 
Verdun will be placed against the terrace in the Place du 
Mjtrcchal P^Tain and incorporated in the old rampam. 


It will consist of an imposing base preceded by 
steps and surmounted by a group representing the 
soldiers of Verdun and France Victorious. On either hand 
great stairways lead up to the * 1 place / 1 I he ground below 
constitutes the vestibule to a crypt, id which will be the 
sarcophagi of unknown warrior* and the rolls of honour 
containing the runner of French and foreign soldiers who 
fought at Verdun. 

Titt Tranc 1 tfet Dffi BAiONKimn (Fig. 6). 

Archt- : M Andre Ventre, 
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The object was to honour and pnterve n trench in 
which* in June, igi6, 11 platoon of the 137th Regiment 
of Infantry wa* buried at its post standing to aims. 

The monument is conceived as a slab covering the 
ITench supported on two row* of massive piers which 
expose to view the slope of the hill and the half-boned 
arms. At one end the slab abuts on the ridge of 
Thiutntom ; at the other it resq on a support m the form 
of a stele bearing a cross. At the entrance of the crypt 
is a massive door of w rought iron- I he monument is 
executed in concrete. 

Monument 01 tub Pqtktt ue Gave. 

Areht. : M Ventre; Sem. ■ Messrs Rarthofom<L 
Bourdelle and Nfflliie, 

This monument is to be Set up on the Pointe de Gave, 
facing the Atlantic, to commemomle the inlcrveniton of 
America in the war. 

ft takes the form of an immense lighthouse, too metres 
high. The lower on which it* cupola is reared has oblique 
sides. On the point towards the sea is a figure 20 metre* 
high. Towards the land two huge spurn shelter a gallery, 
the walls of which bear bas-reliefs representing the sailing 
of La Fayette and the arrival of the Americana. J he 
gallery terminate* before a colossal inscription tablet- 
The monument is entirely in reinforced concrete. 

MONUMENT TO M. CXMMWHOSAtt f AT St. HeRMINE* 
Sct, : M_ Sicard. 

fiVhc monument was raised by subscription in ihe little 
village in Vendee where the illustrious statesman spent 
his youth, and near the family house - 

The sculptor represents Clemen ceau standing watching 
surrounded by poiIut> among "bun he loved to be, 

I have come to the end of my example#- Doubtless 
the designs I have had the honour of showing you are 
but a small part of those set up throughout our country : 

iq 
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ihey arc f however, a selected group. Von have seen 
some of every kind ; some unassuming, some impor¬ 
tant, but M are ihc work of good architects and show 
an interesting evolution in symbolic architecture- 
tending towards simplicity and breadth of treatment. 
Present-day architects are seeking to free themselves 
from established forms, from the lumber of hackneyed 
mouldings. This movement is extending to sculpture, 
which is becoming suppler and freer. Look,for instance, 
at what is being done by the great sculptors Landowski 
and Skard, as well as by others whose works I have 
shown you. Our comrades are very talented, and in 
ublie competitions it is often very difficult to decide 
etween designs which are all of remarkable merit; 
even among the unsuccessful are often many of the 
first rank. 

It is also to be observed that the use of new materials, 
especially reinforced concrete, modifies architectural 
forms i it is the great merit of architects of our day, 
who have the equipment of a solid classical education. 


that they are able to adapt themselves to every novelty 
'without falling into the groicsque or the illogical, as 
was the case with the inventors of the already exploded 
11 modern style.” 

You have been able to judge from this rapid and 
incomplete review of the rare quality of the works of 
our contemporaries. Our French School is going from 
strength to strength, and is proving ii in even' wav* 
All it has to do is n> press forward. 

I am particularly happy to have been able tn show 
our eminent English brothers a part of the output of 
nur country in [he domain of war memorial*. You 
know the ever closer bonds which unite us* This year, 
again, several British architects have sent works to the 
Salon which have attracted keen attention* We shall 
continue our relations of good neighbourhood, and 
shall he happy if this mutual instruction can draw 
closer the bonds which unite mo friendly nations, and 
contribute, above all, to the fortunate evolution of 
architecture and to the repute of architects. 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture" 


EY PROFESSOR HUBERT 
By the publication of this volume Sir Thomas Jack- 
son has concluded Ids great history of the development 
ol Tost-Roman architecture! from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the full development of the Classic Renais¬ 
sance in the eighteenth century* 

The author has brought to this task ail the knowledge 
and wisdom gained in a long lifetime of study, travel 
and practice, and in spite of years ihi& blest volume 
shows the tame vigour ami enthusiasm and independ¬ 
ence of view that mark the whole series. The vitality 
and interest are maintained throughout. 

As in the case of the two immediately preceding 
volumes, which deal with England and Italy, the first 
question that one naturally asks is whether Gotch and 
Illomfield, Geoffrey Scott and Anderson do not suffice. 
Have not niomlield ant! Ward, with their distinguished 
scholarship and thoroughness of research, said all that 
there is to say about the Renaissance in France ? Yet 
one has hut to read the hooks of this series to know that 
Sir Thomas k fullv justified. The very continuity is in 
itself invaluable, tor the student can grmsp how each 
style lias evolved out of the last, how deep a pan Tradi¬ 
tion has had to play in moulding new forms and theo¬ 
ries One recalls Mr* Gladstone's remark to his hostess 
at breakfast when the poured ihc dregs of his first cup 
of coffee into the slop basin, 4 * Oh, don't do that ! I 
believe in historical continuity. I hair these sweeping 
revolutions f " Sir Thomas bolds the same views as 
Mr, Gladstone, and is true to the theory throughout, 

m Tkfi Jfr 'twitstixir of RtmiMp Arckiiitiure By Sir Thomas 
Grahnlll Jackson* Bute., R.j\* Parr ill* France, t amhfiddi'; 
At die University Itasv* 


WORTHINGTON, M.A. [*L], 

In the same way each volume deals clearly with the 
sociological influences, and the History of the timet, ihc 
conditions of production* and the status and methods 
*jf architect and craftsmen are presented with great 
vividness* 

But perhaps the greatest debt that students of archi¬ 
tectural history owe to the author is the ever-present in¬ 
sistence cm the importance of observing structural laws 
and ihc basic influence ot Reason on Design* One is re¬ 
minded of the saying of Professor I*cthahy h s that arebi- 
tccts should not be ibought of as hairdressers in the 
styles, but as men of pow er as practical builders/' 

There is u passage in £iir Thomas's introduction to 
lus IK yam me and Korcisnesque architecture in which 
he w arns the reader of the danger of paving too much 
attention to the literacy and historical view, 4H As dis 
tenet front mere building, the primary' function of archi¬ 
tect urcp like the other arts* is to please bv exciting and 
satisfying certain Bathetic emotions. .Architecture of 
the past, no less than that of to-day, must be judged on 
Bathetic grounds, and into this aspect of it historv dues 
not truer t beauty is for all time and sufficient m itteUl 
l 1 , r ™° n H with many professional architects, 
archeology and the study -if ancient buildings has 
fallen into disrepute. It b blamed as the parent of that 
mechanical imitation of bygone styles which used to he 
considered i he only safe path for an architect to trcad/ 1 
mcci this Jan sir Sir Thomas would have us keen 
mimini! the three great underlying factors, evolution, 
socmlogtca! influence and structural reasons. Men css, in 

blThLth.? ?£, B T“ U T ch 0f ,he hum. 

nit that has misled the student. In this way history can 
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be studied in true perspective and be a help and not a 
hindrance. 

In this latest volume, as in the others, a strong sense of 
personal bias in favour of the earlier stages of Renais¬ 
sance an challenges the reader's mind and makes Sum 
read with added piquancy and interest. Those with a 
joining towards the later stage? of the development will 
dispute the proportion of pages given to the earlier and 
later stages as an unfair distribution, although it must 
be admitted that there is a mure equable balance thin 
in the volume on England. 

However, it must be borne in mind that Sir Thomas 
does not set out to give so exhaustive a story of this 

C ' c of art as Sir Reginald or Mr. Ward. 'The Iatter p s 
contains 500 pages as compared with the ziO of 
this volume. 

One cannot cease to admire the astonishing amount 
of information that is concentrated in so small a space 
without undue compression, and the brevity ensure? an 
easy grasp of the period as a whole. 

In France and in England the evolution of the 
revived classic style followed on very parallel line*. In 
both cases we first have insertion of ornamental details 
d la mode d'lUtH* grafted on to buildings still in the ver¬ 
nacular style. The French persisted in the high-pitched 
roof, the dormer window, the mullbns and transoms 
the towering chimneys, and the angle bastions. Sir 
Thomas deals at length with the evolution of the modern 
architect until we Find him fully developed in Philibert 
de FOrrne. Philibert, the son of a master-mason, was 
horn the year after Bmmamtes death, and was studying 
architecture as a lad in Rome in 1529 or 1530* w here he 
was introduced to Pope Paul III. I low closely, then, is 
this Inigo Jams of France linked to the great liumanists 
of Italy. Firmed and Antonio da Sangalloil Giovine were 
at the summit of their careers, and we can little doubt 
that the keen young French student will have come 
under the spell of their personal influence. Vignola was 
still young and Palladio but a hoy. Vet for at] this 
our author notes with delight that, 11 in spite of all his 
passion for the Renaissance, the unfettered spirit of the 
medieval architect of old still burned in the breast of 
Philibert de FOrme. 11 

It is very unfortunate that so many of his importani 
buildings are hut names to us. ThcCh&teau deS. Maur- 
lea-Fosses is destroyed, and the much altered palace of 
the Tuileries met the same fate in 1871* whilst only half 
of A net now remains. 


The links between the French architects of the Period 
ate as strongly Forged as in the case of Italy. With de 
FOrme are Bull ant* Lescot, Goujon. The Lcmercier 
and du Ccrceau families are in their turn succeeded by 
the Mansarts, and Francois Mansart h rile favourite, for 
he lakes liberties with the style in del ail without violat¬ 
ing the principle. So the great tradition is carried un 
through Le Van. Lc Ntitre and PerratiR to Gabriel and 
Soufflot. The professional circle is closely guarded, the 
association between the architects of the day is strongly 
maintained, and hereditary tradition in the family re¬ 
minds us of the San Giflj, and Smmkhcli with hi* loyal 
band of nephew*. And we note with interest yet another 
link. Sir Christopher Wren met the great Bcmmi on 
his Visit to Paris, and his dose association with the 
great French architects was a kind of Union Franco- 
Britannique des Architect e* of those days, and one 
which exerted a powerful influence cm English Archi¬ 
tecture. 

In his conclusion Sir Thomas once more shows his 
guns. This Renaissance of Roman Architecture, parti¬ 
cularly in France and England, Is to him " one of the 
strangest freaks of human intelligence that have ever 
taken place/* in spite of the pleadings of Sir Reginald 
and Air. Geoffrey Scnit T It comes as an alien to disturb 
1 he native styles of architecture. He lament the inevit¬ 
able '* triumph of the rule of dogma and authority,," and 
the sincerity of his declamations is an admirable tonic 
and challenge to those who have strong Renaissance 
sympathies. 

Yet all will agree whh the veteran writer that no con¬ 
scious seeking for novelty will help us, that it Is from the 
demands of utility that the best suggestion for future 
advance must tonic 5 and that we must adapt our archi¬ 
tecture to our unprecedented novel opportunities, not 
try to adapt them to our architecture. Such sentiments 
cannot be too often expressed, and no one has ever 
expressed them wit ha greater dearness than Sir Thomas 
Jackson, 

We are lastingly hts debtor? and most heartily con¬ 
gratulate him on the successful conclusion of his 
labours. 

The honk is presented jn the distinguished style of 
the Cambridge University Press, and is a joy to the book- 
lover. It h fully illustrated, mainly from reproductions 
of old printa, photographs, and sketches by the author 
and his son. A clear tabic of dates and an index add to 
ire value. 
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Professor Adshead on Town Planning* 

BY PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY [F,] h M.A. 


It is right and proper that the first serious textbook 
on Town Planning should come from Professor 
Adshead, who was the first holder of the first chair to 
be founded in the subject at any English University. 
In establishing the Chair of Civic Design in the Liver¬ 
pool School of Architecture, Lord Lcvtfhulmc enabled 
the systematic study of the countless problems involved 
in thb vast subject to be undertaken. This volume, 
embodying Professor Adshead^ lectures on preliminary 
considerations* is part of the result achieved. The orga¬ 
nisation of the growth of many English towns and dis¬ 
tricts both hy him and his successor at Liverpool* 
Professor Abercrombie* the many housing scheme* 
carried out by them and their students ; The Totvit 
Planning Review t issued quarterly from the School of 
Architecture p are all part of the work accomplished in 
some dozen years nr so. But even to-day the subject 
remains a new one, and in its larger aspects, dealing as 
it docs with changing human conditions, it must always 
be so* Every country is tackling it — wc were by no 
means the first from its peculiar angle ; and, so far, 
one can safely say that no country has found the cum- 
pk-tc solution — that arrangement of fixed point* and 
finis, combined with assured freedom of growth in the 
right directions, which satisfies and gives artistic expres¬ 
sion to all national and local ideas and characteristics ► 
Probably there h no complete solution. The concep¬ 
tion of the ideal must vary with every clime and country. 
The most the lowo-planner cart do when planning for 
the distant future is to pa ini on a very big canvas with a 
very broad brush. But this, at least, we may say ! 
however accurate the scientific information may be on 
which he bases his design, it is only the artist who will 
have the insight and inspiration necessary to combine 
all the possibilities into an expressive and efficient 
whole. Ills must he the master hand, with the lawyer 
ami the engineer as his servants, or the whole thing will 
be born dead. 

No ariistp then, deals with such colossal material or 
works on such a colossal scale as c he lawn - planner , T he 
greatest architect builds but single buildings or groups of 
buildings. 1 Ic does not attempt to conceive, create, ami 
then train the large*! living organism. His building 
or buildings arc stationary things, where** the town- 
planner's roads and districts are fur ever growing and 
varying their functions. If lie makes mistakes his 
mistakes will mar the live* and fort lines of thousands, 
while his success will do the reverse. No wonder the 
world till recently, except in small isolated cases, has 
taken a nrga.fivc attitude towards such possibilities. It 

■ Tchxtt rVflnnm? tmd Totm ZJrt vtfjpmmX IfV S # D. Adihrad . 
IQ'S,, [London : Methuen and Cp,] 


preferred the tuck of haphazard individua] effort to 
organised growth, fearing that if the organised growth 
took a wrung direction it might equally mean organised 
death. 

Professor Adshead is therefore wise to write first a 
preliminary survey of possibilities and conditions. The 
problem is too intricate tor cut-and-dried solutions at 
the outset. Whether, however, it was necessary to 
evolve or adopt, a* he has done, the sociological theory 
that all men can be divided into fishermen, hunters> 
agriculturists, or other primitive types is not so clear. 
Even if the theory were proved to he true of individuals, 
it would not be true of the aggregates in our big town*. 
There are types, if stijl existing, that would surety cancel 
one another, liver pool is not a predatory hunting 
town and Manchester a bucolic agricultural one, or i* 
it *u ? It is an interfiling speculation. Professor 
Adshead is on safer ground in his chapters dealing 
with the relations between towns p with transport, road 
administration, zoning, and the restriction* possible 
under the present Town Planning Acts- 

Even in tins preliminary survey, interesting and 
stimulating alike to the general reader and to the 
budding expert* a certain amount of deiail has to he 
discussed. Professor Adshead in doing this, as the 
original thinker he is, is always making interesting con¬ 
crete AuggestioiUL One feels, indeed, on reading his 
book* that he provides file ideas for file res! of the town- 
planning world. Even on such a small point, for 
instance, as when and when not granite curbs should be 
used for road*, one realises instinctively that he is 
right. His taste m unerring. Indeed, if he had extended 
hi* book and gone rota more actual case*, and especially 
if he had given more of his own plans, the beauty of 
hbt solutions would be found to surpass the interest, 
great a* ii is. of hi* present generalisations. Let us hope 
that they are being reserved for a future book, or 
books. May he hoi only write honk* in mould uur 
opiniorut T even if, like Aristotle's * they are re-made from 
his lecture notes (though of a looser texture) s hut may he 
mould the future of still more of nur towns. Such 
sympathetic and conservative insight, together with 
such fertility of idea as he possesses --a rare cumbina- 
tion—should be worth many millions of pounds and 
much happiness to our descendants, if only the autho¬ 
rities here and now have the sense to employ them. 


Fhc (xrand Medal lie d c h ^oci£te des Architects* 
djplArviftt par k fin h verne mem Francis has been 
awarded to Mr jiffin W Simpson, Past President, 
Ifoyat 1 nstitute of British Architects, and joint architect 
of the brush Empire Exhibition. 
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Reviews 

EIGHT CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL 
ART. A Study in English Economies by £. S. 
Prior, A.R.A „ Slaile Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Cambridge. [Cambridge : At the 
Umtsersity Press. 192 z, bs. net.] 

The great value of -Mr- Prior's book on the economy 
of English Gothic architecture seems to lie in its main 
idea of connecting the achievements of art with the 
events of contemporary life, a connection which is all 
too frequently ignored at the present Jay. with the 
inevitable result that some of our cleverest work is 
merely a dishing up of styles and periods. Mr. Prior 
shows that in " Gothic “ England design i» art was a 
part of an economic problem and arose naturally from 
its solution. Beauty was not divorced from service¬ 
able ness and direct expression of useful structural form 
supplied the motif of many a masterpiece nf mason 
craft. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the author 
has not estimated at rather too high a rate both the 
intelligence and the facilities for observation of lus 
readers in venturing to lay before them such a concise 
resumd of his complex subject without assisting their 
powers of assimilation by reproducing as illustrations 
site valuable photographs of Gothic work which 
accompanied his delivery of the Carpenter Lectures 
upon the same theme. 

h is one thing to read that the Benedictines repre¬ 
sented luxury in Art and that the Cistercians repre¬ 
sented economy, and quite another thing to realise 
that the “ luxury " was often somewhat crude and 
barbarous, and that the “economy was sometimes 
accompanied with the utmost refinement o( discretion 
both in the placing and in the execution of the decora¬ 
tive detail and the disposition of structural masses. 
Words alone are liable to fail to indicate sufficiently the 
change brought about in the arts of architecture and 
decoration by the reform in Monastic rule, and. 1 hanks 
to our slipshod method of modem speech, both lux¬ 
ury ” and ** economy ” are ambiguous terms. Luxury 
as often as not is coupled with refinement, and economy 
with the uncouth and harali things of life, lo any 
architect standing before the Cistercian remains at Rte- 
vaulx or Hyland Abbeys, it would be obvious that the 
word economy, applied to describe the perfect pre¬ 
cision of their style, was used in its sense of spending 
well rather than of spending little, though to a student 
who had not happened to see the things described the 
point would not be clear without pictorial aid. Readers 
of Mr. Prior’s book are advised to refer to other works 
for illustrations or to visit the buildings mentioned in 


the text, but to a young man studying for an examina¬ 
tion this advice is a counsel of perfection. Dr, if he 
could undertake such an interesting tour, would he 
always be content to agree with th c author and to describe 
a brick building at Ravenna as ** barbarous masonry " 
or wrought stone buildings in the South of France as 
" concrete built ” ? 

William Hasvhy. 

damp WALLS. By Ernest <7. Blake. [Crosby l.exk- 

naof & Son, Stationers* Halt Court, Ludeate Hill , 

E.C. 4. 8/6 net.] 

This is a useful manual on the subject of the various 
causes of dampness in house walls, and the best 
methods of deal mg with them. 

The subject is dealt with under the headings of Mate¬ 
rials—The effects of damp and various causes—Tem¬ 
porary remedies internal and external—Permanent 
remedies—Causes of dampness and their remedies— 
Condensation—Methods of waterproofing Portland 
cen tent— Waterproof build i ng construction. 

As a rule a building, whatever kind of materials are 
employed in its construction, is partly situated under 
the ground level, or on the ground itself, and above it is 
the air Therefore the buildings are Influenced by all 
the cl wn ecu hie conditions of the surrounding elements, 
ground or atmosphere. If we consider that all building 
materials are more or less porous, they are consequently 
liable to contain a certain amount of water in propor¬ 
tion to their coefficient of porosity. 

The dampness encountered ordinarily in a building 
mainly arises from ihc following causes:— 

(1) Original dampness due to the building materials 
employed, the water used when building, for the mortar, 
plaster, etc., and the atmospheric agents, such as rain, 
snow, fog, etc. 

{a) Dampness due to capillarity or to osmottcal action. 

(3) Humidity of condensation. 

(4) Humidity due to infiltration. 

The hook deals adequately With these duties by the 
usual means stopping the porosity of the materials 
either by surface treatment, or by rendering (he whole 
bulk now porous, hut these processes are all subject 

10 change and decay. 

The Knapcn system which is not mentioned in this 
book is based on a durable drying method by preserving 
the porosity and utilising it in conformity to natural 
laws. 

The illustrations of walls where the dampeounse js 
separate irt the wall and the brickwork carrying the floor 
plate is nut correct. The damp would tie sure to attack 
the plate if the work is carried nut as shown. 

IT. D. Seaxles-Wood [F,]. 
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The Library 

Notys by Memihii of the Committpe m 

RiacOTr Acquisitions. 

[That y»iet art puhtiithtd utfhour prjrjmfitt fn n /urthrr and 
more detmted crit£mm r ] 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by H F. Weinke, z mh, frV 
UmE. 1923. £to tai. [Philip Alton and Co + J 
Canon Westlake hai now given tm the fmiti of m.niV years' 
*rwdy of the archive and buildings of fhe Abbey of 5 t. Peter's, 
Wcftmunhier, and uf it* Church and other building*, in nm 
handmme volumes which will Take rank he the foremcrcE 
authority bn thiu inexhaustible subject. W, H. W P 

EARLY ENGLISH FCRNITUKE AND WOODWORK. 
By Herbert Cwiraky and Emnt R, Cribble, 2 Mala, 
La. 4®- Loud. 1923. £7 7a, [The Wuvcrtoy Book 
Cck„ Ltd.j 

Tht#e VOlumet tire Especially inters tifigas they bring together 
whdt might to called structural aa well a* decorative woodwork. 
'Hie title of the tomk other suggest* ikit it La concerned with 
Gothic woodwork of . *ay fc the thirteenth century. Uul thin r» 
n* *MU. Uli t ranfjc of subjects tihown b very wide The re i y h 
for inatance, n Useful and lillggralive chapter on H The Develop- 
menl of the KnglLh Timber Jfcwif<Htor* travel over such 
AtlbjectE as Timber House* : Porches and Di>nr* ■ ihc Stdrcaac ; 
Wood Paodhriipi Hind Mantel ; Bedliciuii. From *ijch Utito 
jecl- as the e the work gn*N on to indicate the Lkvdftpment of 
the Clipii atid Standing Cupboard, the English Oak Chair, 
and Clocks and Furniture. This survey. and it is more than u 
merr survey* Carrie* the subject nn well into the later ye*** of 
ihe eighleenth century. Some of these subjects have Certainly 
been well treated before, but in thin qm* we find them dealt 
with in * corulecled ;sod il i* not always sufficiently 

realised by Rome that rtore ki this real TtdqtmrudiLp between ad] 
branches of a craft in any period or idmol. To to critical, it 
roiy be said there is room for a more adequate appreciation of 
The value to an architect and any other Constructs vr student of 
the crafti of figumi dLmcn:don's giving general shapes and si;*(■* 
an n th S* detailed particular* of timber Kvmtlmgn. This is but 
to Say a supplementary volume produced under the supervision 
of un author with a Technical knowledge of ^ttUcturul problem 1 
would become possibly a textbook on the subject for Actual 
practical users. And dim are Lindoubkediy many drawing! kti 
existence if they could only to used for the purpose, which 
would c;u ts Itmg way Inward* Cnrrnplctins; ^uch a volume, 

H. C.C. 

A MANUAL OF ARC HITELTURAI. COMPOSITIONS- 

fly John Theodore I Lineman. Kn , New York. 1921. 

£ l 7 ^ 6tf. (Tto Architectural Book Publishing Co,„ New 

Yofk.J 

An American production of 70 plate*. with 1,8^9 exuttlples, 
suggestive bur of varying ment. A rink),- book For a voung 
student, but pcrhnps it might, in parI* H prove helpful when 
inspiration fails. B. O. 

VISION! Df ARC'HITETTUftA By Atdo Avsri. Fa 

Turm [1913L £l 15*- EC> C rudo and Un., Turin ] 

This i* a folio of mproduebons of ^ketches in colour of 
ptojeett or architectural fantasies by an Italian architect of note 
The forty dedjrnt, forcibly drawn, are Dr from betnf tryhiiic B 
but, on the other hand, arc not in the irresponsible ami eccen¬ 
tric trumnet evident in home of the German or Austrian works of 
o Himilar charsjcia. Tt iw nn in ter eating volume, a* being a 
modem parallel to thewwrk of the Gaili family, and other nvto- 
leenth century designer of ** pfwpeitm " of which the Library 
pm«M«* ed large a collection r C. H. T, 


K LARTE MU 5 ULMANA IN 
EGiTTO E NELLA PALESTINA Bv Uk» Tarchi 
[u. Turin(n;ii.33,J [C, Crnio mid Co", Turin,] £>, 

A fnlio vn|uni« coniainin^ hh>Hc than 150 pliitc.v TucvUwr 

with ihcvrt of the BtthiltLiuK of Piilftijne urifj h'ftrth 

A/nca, esii-nora. interior- and An idr.i! prcpantMMI 

hw unvone propping in vixii thcs<f c«untrie». G, D, 

PRACTICAL NOTES FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN. Bv A. W. R, ard K M B 
Cnna. jrdttwies. Folio. Londofi |The Ai- 

«hitcctEiml ftess. Ltd.] 35/. 

Thi*’ ' ^ third of a inoit nsclnl wnrti the 

rnodem intern <>r pi™rnt#iion of ^.rkin H dnwrinsx by a nun. 
Iwr of TO I- known ardutttts. It is inlerwiin*; for an eld n un 
to note the rcmprkable ehamje in thi» ebiES of drewine caused 
by the riKKlem sj’stem of photographic teproduction « coo- 
trsswd vntji the old plus nl laltoriniis trtdngi, 

C E S 

PICTURESQUE GREECE, Architecture, Life 

UmA?.] W t ; U 411 lAnd “ rr. Fhher 

Coned™ ,76 flood phcionraphs of Greek architecture and 
landscape rhe new* are inspiring and in m;inv Hue* q„i t „ 
new. Well worth pcrusaL \[ q Jj 

MODERN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Selected hv Ftanh 
Ul0Ulc.iu Brown. bS plate? in portfolio. Fn r ■ Cleve¬ 
land, ohm. I 9 2J. [J, H, Jodaen.] £j iS,. 

This I* at, jntenatinfl erdleclion of 6S P ! a(e ., iHu*,n,t.n H 

hriclish sunk hy *n American publisher. Irsho«> ihut church 

bin I di on to I.ritflujid to-day m no Irmt^r a mere elfnrt (n revive 
Gnthitnrcha^lojf y. It -een , n theve platen -l- a very living 

1 “™ hU ^ me,1Jls «• * Boaiey. Mr. G. Gilbert 

yicott and Sir RaheTl Lnmntr, ns wd! u nfhera. 

H. C. C. 

DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OK THE A M Fit If'4 M 
COLONIES AND OF THE EARLV ^ 

Kirkt Ktlnhal Lo. +0 . New York. r-JU. [ChaileV 
Scnbiw and Srann.] £j J L wnc * 

Our literamte on the subject of “ Colonial " architecture j* 
already cnnwdsrahk. but this r* a useful addition to it , M r 
account Of,tv historical treatment of (he subject. It contain-. 
an intcrestmu account and illuatnitinw of eXnplB—«,m^or 
Them of a ,ornewhat .ir,usual eharaeicr-f»n, the CvroLri 
period on ward*, iBeludj n j; fam,hous« as well *9 mansions 

W. H W. 

DIE BltOcKE. Ih' Paul Zudter fio ILrlln 

tWaamUth.] fi,/ *>■ B<itiin - J 9 J! - 

'J'hl* useful little tn.moimiph—v^ry fullv il tun trai-d_ 

toRether in a manner whidh tbes not hL. i. 41 

ill tempted be fore, the hiato? £&$£ 5 ^ £** 

and .wn m all onurrrje,. FortifiS WdS, « tt 

S.‘. i“2«“2GS“ d r.™^,"Fi2 

^ascsilfc^eBHaSSS 

W. H. W, 

ENGLISH FURNITURE DESIGNS Bv P T Hi, . t 
\\„ h a Foreword by H. P Shaplanf AR i B * fe' 

*S£?Z%L} , JZ& "1. T r™*» A «*. 0( 

irSsassriffpSt Sr; ^ 

la, 
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NEW THAMES BRIDGE 


THE LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 

The pamphlet, The London City Churches, just com¬ 
piled and issued by the London Society, deserves to be 
studied by every Citizen, for it is a veritable mine nf 
interesting facts and historical and architecture! details 
of the 45 City churches enumerated therein by the 
veteran Dr, Philip Norman, F.S.A. 

One can but earnestly hope that the attack on the 
City churches, and the proposal to pull denvn nineteen 
of them, will arouse such a storm of indignation and 
remonstrance that, when the 41 Union of Benefices and 
Disposal of Churches (Metropolis) Measure, 1923," 
comes before the National Assembly this month, it will 
not receive a first reading. There is one very important 
point which must not he Inst sight of, viz., the church¬ 
yards cannot lie built on, as they are protected by ihe 
11 Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884/' but as without 
its adjacent churchyard the church would often lose 
more t han half its value as a building site, amendments 
must be fealmisly watched should the draft measure 
obtain a first reading. B. C, 

6 th November 1923. 

*** The pamphlet, price is,, may be obtained from 
the publishers, T. Fisher Unwin* Ltd** r Adelphi 
Terrace^ W.C.2. 

The Zenith Sectary, 

11 Then si Society ro be named the Zenith Society be 
formed to mnitt the dergry in maintaining die spiritual life 
of London; and that thus Society should arrange for 
addre^tand musical perfonnanccs expressive of what h 
best in life, in nature* and in art to be given in the City 
churches/ 1 

The above resolution was turned ut an influential 
meeting, including npiocntysiiti of the R.LH.A*, the 
London Society* the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Society of Antiquaries. the Royal Society 
of Literature, Church Arts and Crafts, held at the Mansion 
Nuu^e on and November. 

Sir Francis Younghusband, in explaining the objects of 
the Society, said that something more than protest* was 
required to save the threatened churches. Something 
constructive was necessary, and the Jiity should work 
with the clcTgy. The proposal was that a society should 
be formed to organise meetings in ihe City churches a! 
which what wg# of most worth, what was highest and heal 
in life, in nature, dr in art, should be held up for reverent 
admiration by men and women moat competent to point 
mit wherein the worth lay, and best able to communicate 
to tithe rs ihe enjoyment they had felt - Ca rlyle "s uddresseg 
on 11 Hero Worship, 11 Barrieon " Courage, 3 ' Masefield's 
on " Sliakrtpeare,,^ William Morris's on * T Architecture/" 
Were typical of the appreciation which the promoters had 
in mind. The subjects would be inch as demanded 
reverence in treatment. Addresses of that nature and 
musical pcrformonecs were already Riven in many City 
churches. The present proposal wm merely an extension 
of satiating 1icti vines. There were also in the big business 
house the musied societies and lecture societies organised 
by and composed of members of banks, insurance com¬ 


panies h etc. Perhaps when those societies wanted 
addresses or music in which the element of reverence was 
essential they would be gbd to have those particular 
addresses or musical performances given in a City church 
dose to their place of business* If societies such as were 
represented at the meeting, and such other bodies as the 
London University, knew that there was a demand in the 
City for speaker*, singers, and play era, they would be 
prepared ro give assistance. So the spiritual forces of 
London would be mobilised and the blow at the spiritual 
life uf the country be warded oil. 

Lord Crawford, representing the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, said it was jJmo&t incredible that this generation 1 
with its great and growing love of what was beautiful, 
should voluntarily see how far it could emulate, in the 
destruction of City churches, the Great Fire of London, 
Whit was now’ proposed to be destroyed represented 
practically all that was noblest and moss sincere in British 
architecture which followed the catastrophe of the Fire. 

Mr. John Bailey, speaking m Vice-Chairman of the 
National Trust, said it was impossible to conceive that 
the measure for the destruction of the City churches 
would be carried through both Houses of Parliament, 
having regard to the popular opposition it find exerted* 
If the process of demolition were allowed to begin in 
London, It would certainty extend elsewhere. Therefore, 
die process should be opposed and stopped in l^ondon. 

A preliminary committee was formed to cany the 
resolution oa quoted above into effect. 

Sir .Aston Webb* P.R.A., w as prevented from attending 
by illness, 

NEW THAMES BRIDGE, 

The Secretary of she Institute hi* add resided the 
following letter to the London County Council 1— 

1 Xofrtnhrr 1923 . 

The Clerk, 

The I^ondon County Council, 

County Hall, 

Westminster Bridge Road, S,E. 

Sin,—In view of the proposals that have recently 
been revived for the construction of a St. Paul's Bridge, 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
wishes 10 reiterate its considered opinion that there ts a 
real necessity for a bridge at Charing Cross. 

My Council desires to place on record its conviction 
that the London County Council should direct its 
policy arid financial commitments towards the con¬ 
struction of a bridge at Charing Cross, which is urgently 
wanted in order to relieve the traffic over Westminster 
and Waterloo Bridges. The const ruction of such a 
bridge would, ill addition, provide several years 1 work 
for a great number of men. 

My Council also desires to enter a strong protest 
against any contribution From public funds by the 
I^ondnn County Council towards the cost of the 
approaches, to St. Paul's Bridge, which, in Its opinion 
and apparently in the opinion of the Corporation of 
the City of London, as twice expressed at recent 
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meetings of ihe Court of Common Council, is not 
wanted . Indeed* the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects believes its construction would 
involve a serious waste of public money. On the 
other hand, the moment seems oppodune for co¬ 
operation between the Government, the Loudon 
County Council and the Corporation for the purpose 
of building ai Charing Cross o magnificent bridge 
which would be one of the glories of the Metropolis, 
and assist greatly in solving the very urgent problems 
of traffic and unemployment. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Ian NUcAitster, 

Semtary, 

Legal 

NIXON FRITH URBAN COUNCIL 

A ease interacting to those engaged in Urban Housing 
matters under the Addison schema whs decided by Mr. 
Justice Raithadie* on 15 October, and is in contrast to that 
reported in the Journal of zo October last. 

A Quantity Surveyor, Mr. Emesi D. Nixon. FJSJ-, 
&ued the Frith Urban Council to recover £1.150 3^. 

for the preparation of Hills pi Quantities. 'I*he Local 
Council purposed to build 70 pairs of bouses, and their 
Architect was instructed and authorised to employ a 
Quantity Surveyor. 

Memorandum No. 51, at that time circulated by the 
Mmisny of Health. governed the position. and it wh 
nut pleaded that the architect exceeded his authority in 
agreeing to this scale- 

Unfortunately, there vnt nn Contract under sed 
between the Quantity Surveyor and the L rfem Council, 
anti the laical Authority on this ground disputed 1 he claim 
under the Public Health Act. 1875, Section 174. which 
provides that ** Every Contract made by cm Urban Autho¬ 
rity whereof ihe value nr smnum exceeds £50 ahal] lie in 
writing end sealed with the Common Seal of Such 
Authority/* 

The Judge H-rid he wondered whether this matter cquld 
btr accommodated in any way, and Counsel for the defen¬ 
dants replied hr could not agree loony terms without the 
consent of the Ministry of I ic.ilth. and he was aware that 
the Ministry depended upon n decision in this cm in 
deride a nun dvr of 

Mr. Justice Hatlhacbc in his judgment said 1 Thro- 
fore. There being n» contract under seal* l am obliged to 
find that, although thifl gentleman ho* dime the work. and 
the Council have had the benefit of his terriers, hr nmnot 
recover. 1 should like to say I am sorry that my suggnt- 
tion that some arrangement should be come to was not 
accepted, because obvKKisly this gentleman ought to be 
remunerated. . . .A* it U t there must be judgment for 

defendants, with cost*- r ‘ 

Pp^jfii contributed by If. [F/, 

BarntUr-at-hm. 


• A full report of Mr Justice flail hodlr'a judginrttl may be 

consulted in the Institute Library. 


TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 
zi Notchher— 1 Deck vi her. 

The arrangements; are now practically complete relative 
to the Town Planning Exhibition w hich will be held at 
Olympia from zz November to x December, in connection 
with the Intermit tonal Commercial Motor Transport and 
Hoads Development Exhibition organised by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. When approached 
by the Society responsible for the Exhibition wirh the 
request that a representative Town Planning Exhibit 
should be organised, it was at once recognised by the three 
organisations co-operating in the arrangement of the 
exhibit, viz.* the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, the Garden Cl tits and Town Planning Associa¬ 
tion. and the Town Planning Institute, that « public ser¬ 
vice of great value would he rendered. 

The Committee find that the exhibits already promised 
are so numerous that it will be necessary to make a selec¬ 
tion. as the exhibits -ltc steady in exces* of the space 
available. 

The range of exhibits will cover several sections, com¬ 
prising ; — 

Section t r — The Civic Survey, covering statisticaL 
information neecswiry for the complete study of present 
condition*, and in assist in formulating a Town Plan. or 
future extensions of an existin^ town. 

Serf ion 1 — Plans, Photographs and Model - il lust rating 
'Pawn Planning Schemes under Town Planning Acts, 
British and foreign. 

Section 3—Road Plana, Photographs and 

Models of Arterial Hoads. Road and Street Design, 
Parking Space* in Streets, Hoad Junctions, Parking 
Stations for charabancs, Traffic Centre*, Petrol Fitting 
Stations, Tree Planting and Conservation, 

Section 4,—Greater London—Traffic Problems gene- 
rally. 

-Wljw 5 —City Development, British and Foreign. 

Scrium (tr Hi atonal of Joint Town Planning 

Section 7—Zoning, 

Section 8 .--Parks, Open Spaces and Athletic Grounds. 
Piling etc., of Towii Banning work generally have been 
furnished from Regional Committees and important 
towns in tfiL- following foiriftn coumtit- : —Austria, 
CKccho-Slovakii. Denmark. France, Germany. Holland* 
Hungary. Sweden. U.S.A, 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

" Cousrgy Lira ,k CoBAHfrrmoN. 

Country Life offers prizes amounting to four hundred 
guineas for deriema for (u) a Dining Room and I hill ffcj a 
Bedroom, to be built, decorated and furnished a $ part of 
the Applied Am Exhibit at Wembley next year The J urv 
of Award will include Sir Edwin Lutyens R, v, Miss 
Ellen G. Wool rich. Sir Law reiser Weaver, Mr. P r Morfey 
Herder and Mr. Norman Wilkinson. Full particulars nf 
the compel ition we re published in Country Uh of zo and 
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EXHIBITIONS 


EXHIBITIONS. 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND WATER¬ 
COLOURS BY GERALD MOIRA. 

Mr. Moira will always command the admiration of 
people in sympathy with spirited painting. The ex¬ 
hibition of his work at the Beaux-Aft® Gallery, Bnuon 
Place, i& a reminder that a man of His calibre can be, 
not only an excellent professor—as he has been for 
many years, even chough he is so no longer but an 
artist of sensitive leanings and* above all, an accom¬ 
plished tcehnid:in. 

l! is pleasant to notice the character of his latest 
paintings, easel or mural. It is now bolder, ant! the 
clever tricks of former years seem to drop out more and 
more in the search for permanent essentials, 

A welcomed stride forward separatee the " Bath mg 
from the Jetty '* (13) from " The Wonl-combing Shed' 
{a2). In the former* conception and rhythm alike have 
a fc ' gustc 1 11 of rare promise. It will be mierejuing to see 
how it will shape in its final stage a muni I painting, 
fjoing by this sketch, it should make a truly decorative 
appeal + G.IL 

THE GOITIL GALLERY SALON. 

The Goupit Gallery Salon h always one of the most 
interntin^ of the autumn picture exhibitions, and th]^, the 
tidfteeotb exhibition of the series* would fceem to he even, 
more interesting iban usual. It eoniiirts thy work «t more 
than two hundred exhibitors, EnaJLah ;md French, and also 
includes some dtad master*, such a* ! J uvi* uc L h+svstnm-s 
fan early Daubigny, Ruidin, Degas and Courbet ; 

and sculpture by Eric GiSL John I \^cd and others. The 
effect of the exhibition is one of vital and vivid expression* 
freedom and variety an technique and colour, in which 
French influences domiante, louden uml C&rmlk Pi*- 
s.irro, Henri Le Sidoncr, Henri Martin, IV, ^ Cameron, 
Walter Sickert. Howard Somen llie, Alosamfer Jamiceon, 
Si v. I J ai rick Ada m„ i k[ando G irunwood , L a ura K m g ht , 
William Rothenetein, and Walter Bayes are among t be ex¬ 
hibitors. The names suggest the freedom or virtuosity 
in treatment which charucteriscs the exhibition as a whole, 

BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 11)24- 

ExtltaiTfON OF AR(?mTEiT 1 TRE. 

At the request of the authorities of the British Empire 
Exhibition* the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have undertaken, with the assistance of the Architecture 
Chib, to arrange an Exhibition of Modern Architecture 
at Wembley. 

The Exhibition will he open from 19 May to 28 June 
1924, and will consist of photographs and models of 
buddings erected within recent years Grom the designs 
of living architects. Space lus been si tut ted to the Do¬ 
minions anti Dependencies Overseas, 

A Joint Committee of Organisation under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr. Maurice E. Webb* F.ILLR.A.* is al¬ 
ready at work. Ian MacAhster, 

Secretary RJ.B.A. 


ARCHITECTS AND ADVERTISING. 

Jo the Editor* Journal, R I B.A. 

Sir, —-The subject matter of Mr, Easton s letter in 
the Journal, for August makes one wonder why mem¬ 
bers of the R-I.B.A. should be permitted to exhibit 
their names on these notice boards at all. A few years 
ago the Council considered this practice " undesir¬ 
able/' and the Council still maintains that * l an archi¬ 
tect doc^nm publicly advertise.'" This staicfnertt scems- 
to be in conflict w ith the sanctioning of advertising in a 
most obvious farm.—Yours faithfully, 

J. W. II. Farrow [F.]. 

PRESENTATIONS TO THE INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY. 

GREENWICH HOSPITAL DRAWINGS. 

Among the recent accession^ m the Library arc 35 
sheets of drawings t>f Greenwich Hospital, deposited 
on permanent loan by Mr. A. W* Smallwood, C.B.E,, 
the Director,on behalf of the Governors of the Hospital. 

They include u plan of the hospital attributed to 
Sir Christopher Wren -this was exhibited at the recent 
bi-centenary exhibition—aeven other early plans uf 
various dates: seven drawings of the King t h.irks 
block by John Yenn, Surveyor to the hoHpii-i! in 1 :KS ; 
two measured drawings of I be interior uf the (- ha pel by 
James Stuart dated 1 782, and a set of foo r measured draw¬ 
ing uf the River Front by 1 L Cummings made in 185*- 


AN EARLY BOOK ON SURVEYING. 

S F1GH iVAI.ENTINK) —The nuimt profitable and win- 
nicnduhlr Scicncr. Of SurrcHyng of L indi-. Tenement** and 

Elrridmmcfitr? , - Where unto it a bo annexed . - & treatise, 

of the mc^urinw of ull Kinder of l-amlfc^. rIC- 

.U + l, Imprinted fur Andrew* Maun .* 11 . in P-iuS«- church- 
yarde ait ihe -icnr *t&‘ i\\<- Pjrrett, 4 Land. 157k twuhnut 
pEtietniiiionh 

'|’his edition, presented m the ! ihrnry by Mr. W K 
Hedges ! F. , appears to be the smdl quarto published m 
i 5 7S. At some date the cover was removed, tlte volume 
bps been cul down, making it an octavo. The copy pre¬ 
sumed to the Library is defective ; it (os does also the 
British Museum copy} lacks the example in tabular form 
D f the Manor of Dale at the end of the 3rd rule, ana the 
table at the end of the volume for the purpose of sim¬ 
plifying calculations for those readers who d« not like 
M Homines." " Now' if ye like not yourself to caste this 
Somme, and all such like stitnmes. ever when yc have the 
length, and breath uf all the Figure* aforesaid, or any other 
like. Enter the Table following, fftr your expedition, and 
the contents will appear. " rhe volume is eaveredvuih 
parchment engrossed on both sides, and is the earliest 
book on survevinc in the Library. 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
has reccntlv published three leaflets, containing in a ban ^ 
form inform utfon w hkh U being asked for in manyq QU(cn. 
Thcv are (1) on Town Planning, (a) on Fuhlic Utility 
Societies, and (3) an the Chamberlain Housing Act of 1923. 
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Obituary 

E. J. BESSrtT Of J. 

Edmund John Bennett [/L] wa^ bom at Gravesend in 
1857 and died on 2 November 1923. 

He was articled to Messrs* H*bcr*hon and Pitc, and wits 
for some time in their branch office at Newport, tie pawed 
the R.I.B.A. Examination and wm elected an Associate in 

*887. 

lie WEtH a member of the Science Committee. and iook 
a great interest in questions connected with Portland 
ccnitm* in which he did some useful work in getting 
cement jmt tip in sealed bags of fixed weight for con¬ 
venience in mixing concrete m due proportion^. 

Mr. Bennett was? my valued assistant for seventeen yean, 
and afiem-arcb starred in practice at Gravesend, where he 
waft highly esteemed. HU principal works are a* fellows . 

Woodlands, Gravesend, for Geo, Wood, Esq. 

The Market, Gravesend, 

"rhe Cookery Schools, Gravesend. 

The Technical Schools, Gravesend, 

The Public Library, Gravesend, 

St. Faith's Church, Gravesend, 

House at Felixstowe for the Right Hot. A- H* D- Acland. 

Housing Scheme, Gravesend, 

Mr. Bennett took a sincere pleasure in his wotk, and 
the buildings erected from his designs are all distinguished 
hy his personal touch, and are full of honest workmanship, 
HU two sons are both Associates and will carry on his 
practice. 

He wits an excclk-nt photographer ,md always brought 
back f rom hi* continental holidays studies which he printed 
with great skill:, producing pjeturea of art Uric interest. 

R. D. ,Seaju_e^Wood IF, J. 


THE R I B A. AFFIX. 

The Council of the Royal Institute desires, me to call 
attention to the fact that the use of the R.I.B.A. affix or 
of any affix suggesting membership of the RJ.B.A. by 
those who are not members of that body is illegal, and 
that if any cases ate reported to the Counci J legaj pro¬ 
ceedings will be taken. 

Ian Mac A lister, 

SkcrHaty HJ.B.A. 

7 November 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

1 he School has made a considerable advance in num¬ 
bers from last year. There are 14. new students begin¬ 
ning the full course (including one lady student from 
Girton} and 3 additional students taking the course for 
the Special Examination in the History of ArC The 
total number of students in the School is now 33. It is 
interesting to note that the new students include Mr* C. 
I^orimer (Chrises), son of Sir Robert Larimer, AJLA. P 
Air. G. L. Autdjo Jamieson (Trinity), Mr, L J, Batten 
(ClLire), son of Mr John D. Batten, and Mr, C + Nichol¬ 
son (Jesus), son of Mr. William Nicholson* 

THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES AND 

MUSEUMS. 

Air. I Burst Sealer's paper on this subject* which was 
published in the Journal on 13 January 1Q23 ha* been 
translated into Polinh and French. Mr. Scaler W n?_ 
several letters from architects showing that the 
luestion of lighting is bring doselv studied. 


THE ARCHITECTS' AND SURVEYORS 1 
APPROVED SOCIETY, NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE* 

The Architects* and Survey01V Sixdcty ;* n society 
operating under the Notional Health Insurance Acts, and 
w-i-t formed with the support of the Royal Institute qf 
Bm!-.h Architects* the Surveyors Institution, the Arehi- 
r.'cturnl AKsnciatnvn, and ihe Quantity Surveyors 1 Associa¬ 
tion, and the l^idsncy h held in alternate yean* by the 
President -, of the Rory*8 Institute of British Architect* and 
the Hu rv e yt ? iV \ nst i niti on. I ^ di nscr mem be t> tif the two 
prof^Hinnri have given the Society thrir active nupport bv 
becoming I lonnrary Member* and in many c£*es uccept- 
office. 

Membership is confined to those employed in the offices 
of architects* tunvyun, in .diced prrfrsdtms i draught*- 
ttten. clerks, typists, ctej, who come within the (scope of 
Naiii tin 1: Ik jit b In h :■ 1 ran t e— t.r ,;])< «- , vi: 10 x- salary U less 
than £250 per imrtum, and whose ages are between ifi and 
70 , 

Forms of application and Insurance Lunh? will be *en i, 
and any questions regarding hi^iirimce will be gladly 
answered l»i- rh«- Secretary, %f* Victor m Stnjrt, S W 1, 
to whom all tocnmunieftfions should he addressed. 
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THE CHADWICK LECTURES, LONDON, 

Mujnr I Furry Barn< - delivered on the nth inst the bras 
u\ a *ene* or three Public Lecture, on Ji HvuUm and 
A^hitidciiirr at tin Roynl Sode,y of Art,. John Street, 
AdcJphi, rti Preventive Hv^ieoe- Health ,nd Town 
Planning Elt- will deliver the remaining two lecture* of 
Else series on 16 and a 3 November on respective!v H 3 Ve- 
veTn.ve HyRKHit-Hrahh and Buildmu." 11 Rrmnfal 

It If p :31111 thl ' Mwpftiil,- The lectures bcjjm 


W " e, « l «I ™ A! derma fj of the 
Lnxulr.n County Council on 2,3 October, 

Instituting W ! ldran ' ELiremiiiu-J hal presented to the 
Inatitme Library two copies of tin - r 

ec.mam.ni: the Pap™ by P J. Waldnmfnnd ] M 

read before the [IlijraiitnEirif Cricmeermit 
Sticicty on 17 Nferch oo « Window i>«i H n «nd V Pr^ 
detLrminaTion of Daylight JllumiiMiriori." %% hich de^enbea 
?SS ,K ' ’i* h,vt t ™ h ( lcd thv dairliEht tllumstiatinn 



HOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


Board of Architectural 
Education 

PORTFOLIO OF MEASURED DRAWINGS OF OLD 
DUTCH WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA- 

The Cape Institute of Architects have sent H portfolio 
of measured drawings of old Dutch work m South Africa 
for inspcctitin by the Board of Architectural Education. 
The drawings were submitted in competition for the Cape 
Institute of Architects' Measured Drawing* Prize, The 
Board of Architectural Education wot imprestd with the 
high standard of the work, and Professor C. H. Reilly , u 
member of the Board of Architectural Education, has 
written the following appreciation of the drawings:-- 

11 The Cape is fortunate among other parts of the Do¬ 
minions in having a tine traditiofuil architecture of ^ its 
■own. 11 L an architecture of gTWt bread ih and humanity, 
strong and unaffected, yet showing evidence in the rich¬ 
ness of its baroque detail of a hearty appreciation of the 
good things of life. It is a tradition which should make* 
and we know docs make over there* for comfortable, sane 
and happy new work. This being so, the Cape Institute 
of Architects is to be very heartily congratulated not only 
mi establishing a measured drawings prise to foslef its 
study, but on publishing m reproductions of a reasonable 
siie the best of the work submitted for its prize. May it 
continue its publication and make it accessible to us over 
here until all the good colonial work ha* been measured 
and recorded. In so doing, especially if South African 
students can produce many thcets of drawings equally 
j^Mid Lind of subjects equally desirable to those that hare 
recently been sent to the Institute, they will not otdy do a 
great ncnicf to their own country, but lay ui nil under 
their debt. For nothing could be more deli^htlu 1 nr stimu¬ 
lating than a whole series of richly Enuiddcd diHirways, 
complete w ith their pilasters nod curvilinear fanlights, like 
the three or four examples drawn by Mr. F. W. Mullins 
and Mr, F. H. Glennie. They whet our appetite. Let us 
hope we shall soon see many more equally interesting and 
good. 

“The long building, like some fine range of Georgian 
stabling. J 64 feet long, thr old w ine collar al Grout Con¬ 
stants, which Mr. Glennie has also measured, is a remark¬ 
able bufUing- Only □ tine full-blooded race is capable of 
handling baroque wufi/i without vulgarising them, and 
only such ft race could conceive so magnificent a wine 
cellar. It is a staid massive linking building with pcdl- 
mented cental feature and a single range of small round 
arched shuttered windows, but the baroque detail i* there 
in the curved panel* of the doors and in a happy pm ter 
composition of cherubs, grapes* and wreaths which fills 
the central pedirncm If there are more wine cellars 
like thii in the Cape may we have them too t ’ 

R.l.ELA* ARCHIBALD DAWNAY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
19 * 5 - 

In accordance with the terms of ihe will of the lute Sir 
Archibald I>awnay F thr Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tect* have awarded one Scholarship of ^50 per annum to 


Mr. R. W, Donaldson. Liverpool University, and two 
Scholarships of £25 per annum each to Mr. R. H- Turner, 
Liverpool University, and Mr, A. E. Cameron. Architec¬ 
tural Aisociotion, Mr. C- H. Hutton, Liverpool Uni¬ 
versity, who was awarded a Scholarship of £z$ for 1922- 
1933* has been granted a renewal of his Scholarship for 
1923-1924. 

The Scholarships are intended to foster the advanced 
study of construction and the improvement generally of 
constructional methods and materials and their influence 
on de-sign, 

RJ,ELA. MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The lil.B A. Board of Architectural Education Medal 
for the best set of drawings submitted by post-graduate 
students exempted from the R-LB,A- Final Examination, 
ac the Exhibition recently held, ha±i been awarded to Miss 
l. M. Chamber*. of the Architectural Association. Miss 
Chambers will receive thr Medal a 1 the Annual Presenta¬ 
tion of Frizes at the R.I B.A. The drawings prepared by 
Mr. C. II Hutton, of Liverpool University, received high 
commendation. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

Rome Scholarship m Architecture, 1924- 
Tb 6 Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome have pramed permission to the following to take 
p:irt in the preliminary competition for the Rome Scholar¬ 
ship and Henry jar™ Studentship in Architecture of 
; — 

Mr. CharleB T. Rloodworth tyth year Student, University 

of Li^rptol). M , 

Mr, n r I,- Bridgwater, A.R.I-BA. (5th year rodent, Um- 
verrity of Liverpool). 

Mr. Richard W. Briggs. B A, {Manchester), AJLEJUL 

(Lecturer in Architecture, Umvrmty of Munchr&tefJ- 

Mr Donrid Brooke. BAreh, [Liverpool), {Architectural 

Durnin (*th yar student. University of Aberdeen j. 
Mr, Wilfrid B. Edwards, BAreb. (Liverpool), AM.IB A 
lArchilectural Assistants. 

Miss Amy M Hurgnrtei {Architectural Actant : late stu¬ 
dent Univenfiitv of l^ndon). 

Mr, Uoriflrd C llowitL A-R.t.B A- <$rh year trudem, Urn- 
veruty of Liverpool). 

Mr. John H. L. Owen <5ih year student. University of Livcr- 

IW MUt EUtc Rogers, BA r Manchester), (Student), 

Miss L-nutee* T. Silasri Uth year incident* University of 

U MTritf ^Spenetr Silcock (gh. year itudent. University oi 

Umpocdb - . _ , 

\[f m Marthall A. Sii-^ciTi, B,A. (Lxmdt^)i 1. Prudent, L m ver- 
sity of London). 

Mr, A. Malcolm Stewart (.sth year student. University ®i 

A ^^rt Tlicarle (4th year student, 11 livers iu of Liver - 

^Ir, Frederick E- TowndniW. A.R.LBA. f Architectural 
Aaiistant ; late Bhident Univerity of iMmnfr 

Sit.. Frauds X Velarde l$ih year^mdenr, Uni^nlty of 
Liverpool). 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING, 15 OCTOBER 1923, 
Examinations, 

The following certificates of “Second Examinations” 
approved hy H.M. Board of Education were accepted 
afl tfie standard ot general education required of appJE- 
cant§ for the Probationers hip Itl.BJL pi ^ 

Ihe Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
,!? rc * J*nd Cambridge Schooh Examination Hoard 
n 1 j I™* Certificate (&nmb*non of the 

I delegacy for Local Examinations. 

I ht _ Hn-htr School Certificate nation of the 

Qmn f LduL- Micaj Examinatiooi and Lectures Syndicate. 

1 hc hoot CcrtilVcaie Examination of the Cdi¬ 

versity or Bristol, 

J^SSr***"* Examhwtion of th« University 

'rhi: IliKhtr School Certilicaff Examination of the 
University oi London. 

ihc Higher School Certificate Ksamination of the 
Umvenitid Joint Matrkuliitimi Hoard. 

Welsh Board f Ceftifittte E * amina ticin of the Central 

1 he <&Areh.) course at the School of Archi- 

*^We, McG'll Umvtiredy waft recognised ,i& csmipimi; 

From the R-l.BA Final LxanLmation under the usual 
conditions. 

MLMlURHEiJP. 

The application r,f 21 condidutci for the Fellowship 
proved C * nifltUt ” far tKr Associmcship have hecr, ap 

ttHISstATIMBEiT. 

Mr, C. F, Whitcombe has iveun remituted as sn \sm*- 
ciafe. 

Cm- Cin-mritRs, 

Mr. H t M. Fletdusr [F.] ura* appointed to represent thi 
H.LB A. at a meeting held m the Mimion House nn 
to ^ of V i,d ? r a scheme for the extended use of 
he L ity Churches by lay speaker*, musicians and Ningers* 

Hourut End Hale., MAXOgBstm, 

It hfl.fl been decided to support the efforts of the Preser¬ 
vation Committee. 

w«mnrr Hospital, 

A urant of ten yu incus fun been made toward:! fhe 
expend of opposes the Croydon Corpo ration'* Bill. 


Competitions 

Eastleigh * xf;vv assembly hall and 

EXTENSION TO COUNCIL HALL. 
Member* and Licentiates of thr Royal Institute of 
Bfia»h Are hitec t s mu n not take part in this Com petition 
nemuse the Conditions nre not in accordiuice: with the 
published RepjIataDtMi of the Royal Institute for Architcc- 
turaJ Competitions, 

Ian Mac Am step, 

Secretary, 
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Notices 


rnii second general meeting. 

7 he Second General Meeting (OrdJnarvI of the SeuiAn 

r»s 4 ^ ? «-«.«ssisrsn 

pu!Sk*- ' P " k s “"‘ («' >h« folloim, 

Yp**," by G, T^BoS^.J. THC RcbuildUyl of 

BL SINESS MElvriNG, j DECEMBER 192,. 

nass ■suse* 

iuid addressed of the candidates (with thJ /“T” 

proposeni), found bv the Council tn tbe<r 

qtmJified for membership aremdin* 5 £ tfeSr “d 

AS FELLOWS fit) 

* 1 ^%. i* ■assjsasfj^: «t»» 

Smith, S. Tus^eU y U,Ucl J J. Arthur 

1 .-ONE.IJ 1 L : Auiisd Rowumj J 1 1 s i r i , 

^.Adelphi, 

FkAKciH : Ewtr CAgte'AimiHB fy| r jgj-i g, T l 

k, * e «* oS^tafrsr^fc 



0 «~~.. 'ikSlS ft 

Victoria Street, SAV.I ■ ,J jillwTf' M#tiri0n*. 
Hillr W.n. f' rojl( 1 s,a 'by sir xrn^ w 2 u^' ns ' Xc,lti 'l>< 
, r C«per H. V. fXcheiter. W<thb ’ s5r Bdwk 

Hatciiahd-Smitii : William Hohvbv r .1 

iiLirJtiM, SAV.I : CharlimMd £«iu>rn 11 Huy- 

Ainrn Webb, P. L. WaterhoiL^TS - * by Sir 

UeFWOwT Jl: fbliMp DALTtfN fj 

U 1 J i JO ^° ut ^ PUct Vi ' 7 P^OLl ^i Act * 
mu OLmm Ij|. i^ r . 3 j Golden sS w 

,,. terJts Ate 2-iu: a 

Warren U. ^' tMmni 

rsto-f-, 
f3BMaa te*, “ w ”’ 

Stt*. 

“-™ns »SswMKiS^srB *• v»Si. 

he™, South Shield,: B^kChrmt- 

^ " 3 ^‘ Di * 


NOTICES 


Newklhuv : Jujiv BunksT [. J, l£!&g] t Parliament Mansion*: Vic¬ 
toria Street, S.W.i ; I I-landcra Road, Bedford Patk r W.4* 
Proposed by Sir Edwin Cooper, H. V, Lionch ester, J^mcs 

S. <_iib*otL 

NkWTtIN L William <I<mmy h M.C, f M-A^Ornm,) [A igi j], 4 
Raymond Building^ Gray's Inn, WX\ ; 11 Gmy *& In n 
Square, W + C + Proposed by Arthur Keen* Raul Water- 
house, J. A. CSetch. 

SHjMIP I AnujulW [A iqoi], 73 King Street Wat, Toronto ; 
Avenue Road, Toronto, Canada. Proposed by F. 3 , 
Djikcr, Fnink DaHirui, Victor Dr Howbar^. 

Sullivan : Led Sylyksibh (.1 moB), igtf Fendiurch Stmt, 

E. C.j ; dl Barrow,” 3 Montana Road, Wimbledon, S f W.=o. 
Proposed by Keith L>. Young, H. V, I*aDehe*tcr, Had I M. 
Sullivjin. 

UMSWOferfia ’Gerald, M.C, {A if***], jS SadtnBe fimi, W,i ; 

Shirklara, Pctersfield. Proved by Thu. E, CollcutE, 
And. N l Pc entice, Herbert Read. 

Wilson : fitfDFFHEY CtoCIL IA. 19io]. Bank Chumben, 32 
Strand, W.Cj ; 6 Brent Villas, 1 Tendon, NW4. Pftn 
puapd hv S\ dnei. Tatchell, E. Guv timber. iLilnh Knott, 
WiHiN :• Duhotjul O.H.E.(Mil.]. F.SJ. [-J- 1902], 25 Sackville 
Si reel, W.i ■ "" Rflwtfwmdfcll r t *" Gordon Avenue. Stan- 
mcrc- Proposed by E. F. M r Elm*. Raymond Unwin, 

F, E. Pearce EJ wards. 

AS ASSOCIATES ^o) s 

Al.ELANDHl: ThO.VlAS MACKlLYlfi [Special Ex^ntfmtiun| r 6 
Prince Alfred Road, Wavcrtrec, Liverpont, Proposed by 

T. E. EcdeS K Charles W. Harris Laurence Hobson. 
llii.i2MQRLt s H0M1 I"HAMJLE 1 BArrh.^dvcrpool) fp^ld five 

ye*W J course at Liverpool Ufiivmjty School of Arehitec- 
luro— Exempted from Final Exammition -deer pasrinR 
Ffimiftrebn in Professional Practice!, Station Avenue, 
\\ cl Ijiwut tfl l Colombo, SJe yJon r Proposed 1 >y Pro-o r 
C . H. Reilly, Mwurko E, Webh t und the Council, 

HtAt.it KiKNini E.Vsnv [Special War Examination], 6t I torn- 
■tev Lane, PlighL^te. N ft. Propped by C. Stanley Peach* 
W A Forsyth, E. Stanley HalL 
Biciiia Smrt*jt Nwhwanji, KE.(Chil) [Special 

riflfl], Uady House, Wiidiu Since! Comer, Tardeo. Bombay, 
India. Proposed by the Council. 

Ri.su : Sydney Pov>-|-/i [Sp-rv;ill War Exiimirtaimn], A-^J slant 
Govemmriii .Architect, Public Works Department* Srcte- 
mriatp Ennfpon, Burma. Proposed by R. G Hammond. 
E. J. Pullnr* T. O. Foster. 

t S.AilK : RlCiiAhb JoHS f Final Eiami nattn n]. 24 I-in no- 

weih Road. Pen&ince, PropoMtl by Ja*. T. Cuckett, 
Chitrlet S. Errington. and the CoyndJ. 

Cost ; Hvtttjrr Artiu:r [Special War Examination]* to Weal- 
Knume Square, W.2, PropciMsi by Rnliert Alkitimn, 
E. Stanley Hull. Walter K. Jaggard. 

TMviri&oN: Aktni K Emvis [S. 1934—Special War Exemp¬ 
tion]. 2,14ft Oueen Stferi, F., Toronto ¥ Gunada. Fro- 
po^ed by F p rof^>or C. IT. Reilly, Profewor S. D. Adi bead, 
and the CoundL 

HwiHtAH : CiiAhu^ Cunsdld [Spcdal Wir E^min^iinn], Pub¬ 
lic Worlu Department, UntOf) Building. Pretoria, South 
Africa. Propped by j, Lockwood Hall* Emenf M. Power# 
and ihe Council.. 

PrmniKGmv : WlLLIAAt [Special Exanunutionb 70 IkjiLdietd 
R<wiiJ r New Crow, S.E14. Fropowd tn F Profevsor 
Bcredbrd Pile, Brmard Lhck&oe, Stanley Hmnp. 

Ealeh : William Hkspms (Special War Examine tinn], 2ft 
Ble^Liigton Street, Si. Kilda. Viefotia h Au^tfalii. Pro- 
twcfd by Walter R* Butler, Rodney IL AUop P and the 
Royal Victorian [n&iitute of Arehiteeki. 

Fkahn : Stanley WAi.Tjm (Special War Examination] P 156 
Willis Street, Wellington, New Zealand, Proposed by 
William Tumbidl, Wm. Crichton, F, do J. Clert. 


Foreman : Lis Lit Robert [S pedal War Examination], 1Z3 
Hollin^bur^ Ra^d, Brighton. Proposed h> S. B. €jjuI- 
field. RelsII Oliver* U. P. G. Mauk. 

Hall 1 Leslie William [Special War RifanriiutiogL S LcgguTta 
Way, "Watford, Herts. Proposed by T. P. Ek L nnctr F 
J. Campbell Reid, A, Whitford Anderson. 

HaI UUAT : FraNKLYN LiliLCfe {Spedul War Exainitiution], 14 

John DuIdoa Sireetp Munches ter. Proposed by Isaac 
Taylor„ Francis jonrs* Percy S. Worthington. 

Hjiuoirroff : Vivian PalueH [Special War Exrmiination], F.O. 
Box 406, Wcllin^an, New Zealand. Proposed by Wrn, 
Crichton, Jam« Hector McKay K P. 1 - 3 . Graham. 

h;ai.^DE\ i SIDNEY Dixon (Special War Examination], 
Cotis-iantine Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed l>y 
T. P- Bennett und the Council. 

Ma^iey : Richard James [Spedul War Examination], 2 oa Maple 
Road, Aneriey, S.E.zO, Proposed by Robert Atkinxim, 
E, Stanley Huli r Stimtey Hamp. 

May ] Arthur John [Special lixuniinarionj. 11 Alllngton Rond, 
SouthviIk, BristoL Proposed by Robert Atkia#orr, E. 
Stsmli-y FlulL Gilliert IL Jenkins. 

Milligan ; Thomas William [Special War Exaimnanon] P 
Rhtwlt-3 Building, Cape ToWn r South Africa. Proposed 
by W. Hawke, Frcuikfm K. KendalL Albeit J. TtiDinpuoii. 

Moffat : Jons Anmiot Carter [Special War ^minutiun 
T9 X H xtat Ikmlc Chambers P Dmiwn, Natal, South Africa. 
Proposed by Albert J. Thompson* Franklin K. Kendall, 
und ihe Council. 

Monk : Sydney (Jiorce [Special ’War Examination], 56 St, 
Albany Road, NAV.5. PfiijM^^cd by T. P, Bennett, Alfred 
Cox ujhJ the CounriL 

Parham : Afmit.-R Ddln^IhAs [Special Ex.imtuatinn], Public 
Work# Department Colombo* Ceytcm, Projroped by 
Aumis Woodson and the Council. 

Riiuno : Richard Arthur Fieldino [Special Examination], 57 
Longridge Road, Eari's Court, S.W. Propoied by Pro- 
A. E. Richardson, I^on^nd Martin. Arthur BijtIcr, 

Rof.!> : William [Special Examination]- 137 We«E Recent Street, 
fills-: ci nv. Proposed bv John Wat»n, 1 >jv i L ] Sulrnond, 
Wm R Wiitic- 

Stehmtt : Juien Edvyin [Special Wcr Examination], 21 Kenil¬ 
worth Avenuc T WulthnmHtnw, E.lj. PtOpDfied by Robert 
Atkinson, Divfd Barclay Nivcti* Herbert Wittes worth. 

Toy : Sidney, FiS.A, [Special Examination], ^9 E#*™ fitreel. 
Strand, IV.C. Proposed bv W. D, Caiflt, W. H- Ward, 
Alexr. G. Ikind. 

Tw5vwve : William Henhy [Special War Examination], 140 
Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand, riopu^ed 
bv Wm, Crichton! James Hector AfcKav, WulSim 
TumbulL 

Waleir : Hudh Aitxsn Hutcubw* M.C. [Special \Var 
Examination), i*O0 Church Street, Pretoria, South Africa. 
Proposed by J, I^twood I bill, Em^t M. Pnwert k and the 
Council* 

Wilson : JoHW Goddard (SpedaJ Examination], Public Works 
Department, Union Budding Pretoria, South Africa, 
Pmpmed by Jh Ixickwood HalL Ernest Al. Power*, John 
Watcram. 

AS HON, FE LLOW T (1)* 

Bltlnica.m : Tiif Rt. Hun. Viscount* C .11 f MA. t LL.D„ 
D-Llttr. 13 Brynmton SqUnre r W.i. Pmpo#ed by the 
CoundL 

AS HON ASSOCIATE (t). 

Kenyon, t Sin Fulhetiic Geoucv, K.CJ 3 +> MA^ D.Lint., 
rector and Principal Librarian at the British Mltteom, 
W.C^ ; Kirk#ica<L Godstono, Surrey, Proposed by the 
Council. 
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Members 1 Column 

the university of Manchester school oe 

ARCHtTECTURB. 

4H' miilrd Inr Uw po*l oi UxIutit ip AithtlKlum 
and 11 utter ill Dssiffn Cocainenrin^ *ti|*rirl £l w> IKT unmim. 

Tb* urinal ten* king IIiuf till be 24 hfitirs per wrek und tin 
1 ilulr f of the apftriatinmt liaaV ^arry Ctt private practke. Tfcff 
Leri ore r wiU he PL-rjuirtni to lako up hi A lEutbw on £ January 19*4. 

A^pU^tioiu, icromparjitcJ byle^Etuitrtiijl' ami iwornfnrifnfes 
must be ot nut Later than -& N'Ljvaiubcf to th* Internal 

Registrar, font* wtuun lurthcr pa Hind a re maw be dhiatrtrd- 

MR. JAMES GRAY. 

At*. lAMta Gs AY [d-J HiiuiLiliEtLCS that he h Itoif pnettata# at 
no, Prkot* StiMt. Filin bu rgh-. 

MESSRS. GIBB AND SMITH. 

At r. EcrWiN Stum [A], FAST, A M-LStnn t.E. K hav riilrrtd 
into pirtner^hip With TllOCDAi Gibb, Jl.S.A. The firm will 
poetise as Gibb k Smith h Architect! aiul Simey^rtt, ai P^t 
Oflk* Ch^mbm, te<n TJhct (ptuwr 70k and Borough Chain be re r 
Neath (pbonfi 329V 

Mr. ERIC l_ BIRD, 

Mr. Eric L Blur ha* ^miuienccd practice and has opened 
.jn, office at is, Great Russell Street, VY.Ci, TvU :photic No. 
Museum 14,71.. 

TO LET. 

To ^ ETr —W*U lighted floom in Aichlim’i Suite in Temple; 
vacant Christmas er curlier: nm, £5$ hidtiifive..—'Reply Baa ijjj, 
r -rt Srrr^tary, K L B.iV, % Cmuluit Sirrpt, W, 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

AKciiitccT wanted far a inLtiinu firm in the North to ttipr- 
Intend rot Lust hmhlLit#f m belli**, Age 10 €•>* Jj. Experience m 
UTmi^mt and qlrvelfipiEif ^ Sal at}- J.W prr 

*nnum_ Applti jUIoH*. statin n aft*, rpialificalions enpeifctkc- and 
tefctenra, *hr.uld 1 *- addn-Mcd to Box joo j. c \r Sir it t ary, RI 
^ too 111111 Slinrr l, W.i. 

CtinttUN inquired ** asriiianl wiih a view to mrinen-tup in 
nmvinrbl dlY aloUt two hour* north bl Luncluri. wrply, Hating 
rspBrlenrc, ei 1 .. fVia 19015. f'.'U 1 tf< R I.E-A., o, Conduit 

Street, Umduh, W.i 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 

AhcfiITTc.t^ As^tnf a mt silmrtly dltengaged. at prratit aulctit^ 
tT ,S \ A It. L B. A ■, E ‘ lt V A rv hitr it* S h .-1 ch planf, wo b-Jci n g dm «■ - 
irtrt. delalK mejuudJW btdhlLw, kveJIlnfj. drill -iperLfi- 

r’at 1,’rTi r - 1 etc.. TiUh frcEu;m! olln n i.HitLE^. Reply HoS SkSJf, 

rib SecrctAry, R.r.H A-. n. Ccmdiiii StmrL W.i. 

LlCt^riATE. esprnenoed In work, jti rn^agcmenl 

Ji. j^tytaiLt ,-\H rias^HTied td preparing workiiic ilrawing and 
tpHiRcatkmi with r;di:iiLiLkiaiy k»r ktnirlai^l MeeSvrorit, Tbofflitcli 
komOrdni id 1 luidon lluitdmK Act*,—Sr^friary, 
RJ B A.. Ccinduli Slicel, W.i. 

MrHnmR'a DAummcb. ra|iefbuse#il as private rant*!?, 

W jlhiK iUMnhind. Firurh + inrifWiI in arrhit^:t + i ^1 vrart 

wLlli well-known theater, dr^in* F"^I a* private -<i tei^ri in 
a ft hi ten Fi oSn' 1 .— Appk ^41^. co Srcrrtiiy, RIBA. 

-I, Coodnlt Street. L.mdiUi. W.i 

A R.l H.A veekt tt-gncagoinenl drauj^ht^Esian or wirveVnf :n 
Dimhui swhifck of IUtht}- Ehr%icnd r ipodfkitieril and >uprt- 
inte&rknrr «f w&ik-lls pfii| 5 rr 3 %: special krHJwtriL^T ul fafi' -rlo 
4ind iKanlo and the Wuh^U Building; Ari-; whk E-omlirn CXperb 
H-nir ■ iKoatQJBfli 14 h iakr r.Imrge k| oflKr ; rryNtttsihlr tenrif ■ - 
Apply I 5 c<* 410.L, - .0 Sec re lari. - R.LBrA-, y C.uuluii Street, 
Lcmdnn. W , 1. 

Ji kIo* Ahi^MKT d^inr-^ finKaapettlEulp t^m,finnT>- or otbiLrfnor. 
Ajiv di j lfir:|, tomji-srnl drauvMimaii, -kUib. rbiefly dern^tk 
T^.rk_ st , 0 Sectrlaiy R-I .LI A. r 0 Condull Slrcei, W.I. 

Mutll Rmili^rr Amocuti in practice ihtrn ti? fiillaSratp 
with aoutherib Wrtl End as manage Hu Ittuni for noroiMl imiunem- 
tirm and of nlhr-e or hr mslw other emcnermeitt -Apply 
Bjji c-jo Src retarT N I H A 


A.R_l.B.A_ F With fined tiperiimce. would undertake work in 
Lomkiii nr Suburbs *n luthalf of pnmndal or Scottish afdiitects 
OJ would be glad Rp do wort in hi» owu office far any Loodoii 
awbitfCE-i who. require temporary bdp.—Apply Bm ieo il c / 0 
Swnttary, R-LRA., 9 Conduit Street. W. ^ 

A-RJ.H.A. ol eUperUaics- {kird Acsiitanlshap view to 

Partner Ip, or would take overesytirLJs praciks if owner is d^irout 
Of Tetirsi^ fltirn active worlL-^Apply Bor 5 jt 4 r c/o StfTeUtY , 
Kill A,, y iouduil Since. W. 


Minutes I 


At the First Central Meeting ^Ordinary) of the Session 
[4^3-1924, held bn Monday, 5 November £923, at S.30 p.m.— 
Mr, J, Alfred Cpich, F-SA, f Rmidenr, in rhe Cltair. The 
attendance bwk wru; signed 35 Fdtom (includin ff t y 
Members of t he CoundtL ay Assocuts {including s Member* 
pf the Council>, 4 Liecntiate^, I Hon. A-$*4ciale and a larpt 
number of visitors. The Minute of the (netting held On 
Monday, 15 June 19113. were taken as read, confirmed and 
viipicd a* Correct, 

Mr, Tl. E, Box, Asiodatc, attending for the finst time since 
hi 4 election, WM formally admitted by the IVesideni. 

The Secretary announced thm rbe Council had nominated 
for elecikm on j Decem ber , 31 Cundidaies for Fellowship, 
3 ? t-jtndidittt for A^ateship, 1 Candidate for Hosmwrw 
1 Candidlte for Honorar\ r AiMociateship. 

, »« candidates, having been publiihed in the 

JauwAU were uken as read (see pp, bjj, 656). 

The Frttidmt delivered the Inaugural Address of the 
bci>sion. 

On the motion of tV Rr. Hun. Riddell, branded by 
Mr. Sydney Smith (Chairman of the Kt-rwinir Urbsm District 
Council J, n Vote of T'hjiiilw to the President w«% pawed bv 
ucelumaunn. J 

The Fres idem blrrlly esc priced his iicknuwJedgiiient*, 
rhr President prwnlcd tn Mr. W Cutscn Own [FT 
i\ i A y ice -l > ««Jen*i thr R.I.B.A, IJron/c Medal and 
Diploma for The best Lofldotl Strert Frnnlaife OOmidttcd in thu 
year 1932. 

Mr. Lnrtsx (iteeii Britfty opr^stil hii thanks. 

Hie Freni den 1 unvdled and formally printed m the Royal 
IruiicuTe the parrmii of Mr. Paul W nterhousr, Fut-FmiidEeni 
pamtid by Sir WOlMm Orpen. R.A. Mr, WarerhnuK erJ 
l»»« thonb to The mwiiru; and to Sir WilLiim Orpen 
The nieeii.it! closed a. 9.45 pan. 


LOST. 

At the .iprnint! GeneraJ Meeting held m the Rant Society 
uf Medicine, ntl Monday, jth insf., an umtoriU with a dark 

“** , ' 4udJr to Mr. Walter Cave, was Taken awav 

rthd Boolhei nnt foft an Ltg plflft 

Mr Cave Will be B lnd if his umbrella lie returned | v die 

office*' t **' honflcd w,lh lhc «•*> flinr in ibe 1mnnji , i 

Arranaement* have heeti made for the supply of the R ] fi A 
Joljuul {post free) «o members 0/ the Albetl Societies who are 
not members of lhc R.I R.A. at u specially reduced subscriptiun 
Of 111. a j-ear. Those whn wish t j rate advantage of this 

sssarscaaaats.—*■ 

R.I.B-A. JOURNAL. 

af 1 <>2j:-roth. ^th November: R*. 

d %? m ^ e ' r : '^f - IJ lo. 2bth January; qth, 2trd Feb. 

fMry; 8th, 12nd March; Jth. 26th April fjstb, Mae 

Uth Jdl : l6th AU * U “ J 3<Mi * ^PtcmLr; 
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Sketch Restohation or rat Church at Jscv* 


Frankish Architecture in Greece* 

BY RAMSAY TRAQUAiU [F-l PROFESSOR 01 ARCHITECTURE, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


S INCE the Roman Empire was divided between 
EhTsi and Weal, Greece has lain upon th*.- border 
Fine. It has produced ho architecture or an 
of Eta own, but has taken its an from its neigh- 
hours. This has been in the main Byzantine* yet a 
Western strain has constantly intermingled with the 
principal stock. The Frankish conquest of isoy intro¬ 
duced definite Gothic features. At least two of 1 he 
buildings of Elis* the Monastery of I&ova and S_ Sophia 
at Audravidu, must have been designed and partly built 
by Western craftsmen, and part of the Church of ^ 
Parakcvi at Chalkis shows unmistakable Western work¬ 
manship, All through Greece, too, we find buildings 
whose architecture shows the influence of Gothic models 
intermingling with the craftsmanship of the Byzantine 
builders. 


*Thi* Paper embodies the result* of a visit to Greece try ill* 
QLilhur $3 l student of the B^antinc Rcsomch and Publication 
Fund, and ts |iubbhd here by the courtesy nf the Committee 
of the Fund. 

Tine drawing and photo crap h* of the build mgs in Aeluurt were 
nude airrr.H with the late Herr Adolph Struck, of ihc Gcmm 
ArdhatflEogiciil Imittuir in Athens, He unfortun-ndv d:cd m 
the year fcillowinff. and the Working Up of the whole material w as 
undertaken by the present writer. 


As might be expecied from ts geographical position, 
Italy is the source of most of this W estern art. -Vs the 
families of the first Frankish conquerors died out their 
places were taken by Italians, and even from the 
earliest days of the Latin conquest the craftsmen whom 
the conquerors brought with them seem to have tome 
from 1 taly t if we Judge t he m by the cha racier 0 Tibet r w o rk * 

In a foreign art, sporadically introduced, we cannot 
expect to find a very definite development. Gothic was 
always a foreign style in Greece. It came with the con¬ 
queror, with him it passed aw ay leaving only a few 
battered remains. The Frankish rulers, too, seem very 
easily to have adopted Greek wys* Few ol their 
churches show the Western plan, most are arranged to 
sun the Orthodox ritual and only show their Frankish 
origin in a scrap of can ing, a pointed arch, or a bay of 

For i he fr;-tori ad malcml iHiTficukr admowledgmenK imus i 
be made U* IWik twwfb* : Th* Ld'ini in ths IffiWf, by Mr. William 
M i Her (J ohn M u miy + London, 190ft), and The Prinfts ef Athnm 
and the Chr&nitt'a *>f M*rta r by Sir Renodt Rodd (Edward 
Arnold, |jondon F 1907). To CeU- these author* L>n £*ch octarian 
when LcJormatioil w.i*. drawn from their [iuc^ would have been 
wearisome, especially a* the object waa udultctunil rather than 
hifitortcal, but the gr»(er part of the historic*! nnt«^ not Other¬ 
wise noted h it drawn froffl ihfrf two boob. 
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rib ViiuhiELg. It would aecirt that the Franks did not 
ding with any affection to Lhc Latin Church* or that 
the Latin Church adapted its ritual to a more 
Orthodox model. 

The study of the hi hidings, h rendered difficult by 
the hick of even approximate dales. Isova, fortunately, 
we can date with some certainty, for it was built after 
the Conqucst* was burnt in 1264 and never reoceupied. 
][ must, therefore, have been b Lilt about the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century. Most of the building 
have lu be dated by stylistic characteristics, difficult ed 
determine in a mixed ityk. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that a very great deal of building was done during 
the Turkish domination. Castles and forts particularly 
were erected at this period all over Greece* the older 
fortresses were rebuilt or repaired, and indeed almost 
all the casiles m>w standing on the old Frankish sites 
6«m tn be Turkish or Italian building of the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth centuries. 

_\J, Eniart tuts studied the 11 Levantine Gothic IK in 
Cyprus** arid has classified it into general periods 
which are of value tn considering the similar work ol 
Greece* He finds four periods ; — 

1 From 1209 to 1280, Pure Gothic, inspired by 
Northern France, as at the Castle of Kerynia and the 
e&tt end of Nicosia Cathedral. 

2. From the middle of the thirteenth to the middle 
of the fourteenth centuries. Gothic inspired by Cham¬ 
pagne and the Midi, as at the Cathedral and at £t + 
George of the Latins in Famagmiam. 

3. A short period showing the influence of the Midi! 
but inferior to the last. 

4. The end of the fourteenth and the fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. A period of decadence* ** On y revient a la 
construction et a La decorat ion de Tcpoquc romane.'" 
A mingling of Gothic and Byzantine. Rib vaults are 
heavy, domes and pointed barrel vaults are found after 
about 13(1*0, angles arc finished with a toms or shaft 
columns are heavy, circular or octagonal. And vaulting 
h frequently carried on corbels. 

The 11 construction romonc " apparently refers par¬ 
ticularly to the pointed barrel vaults* which closely 
resemble those of the early Romanesque churches of 
southern France. 

In Greece such vaults arc found in Castcl Tornesc, 
in churches- At Moncmvaaia and elsewhere. It may be 
suggested that the pointed arch and pointed barrel 
vault are characteristic of Turkish building* and that 
these features in the Levant were derived rather from 
contemporary Eastern models than from the Roman- 
esque of Eumpc. 

Importaut Gothic remains arc found also eu Rhodes 
and in Syria. They ae welt as the remains in Greece 
appear to follow the general lines laid down by M* 

Eniart _ _-_ 

* iJAfi Gothic rn Vhyprr, C. Eolaut* ttm*, i&q?. 


'Hie monastery church of Our Lady of Isova is ill 
building and in architecture purely Gothic. At S. 
Paraskeve.ut Chalk is in Euhcra* the remains of the earlier 
Byzantine basilica have been re-used in the bier Gothic 
church* and this church shows signs of Byzantine 
builders Sophia at Andravida is in design and 

detail of very pure Gothic! but the masonry is in part: 
Byzantine* 

The monastery church at RJaeheraai, in Elis, as a 
Byzantine church with an addition of southern Italian 
Gothic* and shows Western influence throughout in 
plan and in detail* At Gaslouni, in Elis, is a Byzantine 
church with a Gothic doorway. At Chahmdrizi, tn 
Achab^ are a number of churches which show Gothic 
influence! and near Athens the little bL Amorphi 
ccclesk r " has two buys of rib vaulting in the side 
chapel. These buildings will be considered in the 
present paper, 

I n addition to these, the Castle of Gerald, in Laconia, 
is m large part the original medieval aironghold ■ its 
churches, though Byzantine in plan* have pointed 
arches decorated with Western mouldings, and In one 
of them la a fine southern Italian Gothic tutnb.* 

Leake tdb us that ai Karhena he saw a Gothic ruin* 
hut it seems to have disappeared since hU day, and 
further search would probably discover more in other 
parts of Greece. 

Bur the buildings now to be discussed are probably 
enough to show the character of the work introduced 
by the Latin conquerors, and its effect upon the native 
art of the country* 


Tm Monastery or Our Lady of Isova, 

On the western bank of the River Alphcios, in 
Arcadia* above where it is joined by the La don, stand 
the ruins of the Benedictine monastery of Our Lady 
of Isova, close to the little village of Yizipardi. When 
Leake visited the site in 1830 they were locally known 
os " palatir the palace* and this name is still applied 
to them. 

The history of the abbey is abort. It ivas founded 
by William de VUIchardouin in the first quarter of the 
thirteenih century, and burnt by the Greeks in 1264. 
The account U given in Le Lime dr hi CtwjmtU dr la 
Pnnc/e de la MorJe : f Tl le jour suivant ils arriverent 
dans la plaine de Gardens et passirent b nuit aur Lc 
rive du fieuve ( 1 'Alphje)* Le lendemaim ils partirent 
et amverent dans la contree de Uodora, lb dsfcen- 
dtrent lout droit lc long de la rive de FAlphfe. Vn 
ba tail Ion de Taira vint ics rejoindre a Isova. Ils y 
brulcrent le monustire d'lsova* Voyez qud enomie 
pCchL fl 

" ® told that when, shortly afterwards, the 
* Am TP "1 th * &rjtuh School Of Alhttu, Vo! xTtT [ W . 

1«0(«. Worn a : The Pom™*,/’ 

t Buchnn «Iiiion, p. tij. 
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Fig. i.-—■ \%bva* The Bi r rcRis$sE& AT tiim SAV* Ancle 


Fig. 3, I j/ovA.. Exterior, East End of North Sow 
W 2 


Fie, 1 .—I**va. Is TfiHioB East Enb of North Sjt-a 


■ * 
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Fig. 4.—Isdva. Piscina tsfrm Largs Church 
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Fig, 5 


Greek* were defeated bf an inferior force of Franks, 
thdr guilty consciences saw Our Lady of !eova s on a 
while horse, leading the charge of the Frankish 
efii vsilry» 

Thcahbey was apparent!) never reoccupied, for the 
existing buildings show no signs of addition or altera* 
tion. Fortunately there is no considerable village in the 
neighbourhood, so that its value as a rpiaTTy was less 
than usual. It has simply fallen slowly into decay. 

The ruins have been visited by various travellers. 


As has l«en mentioned, l*eake * gives an account from 
which the ruins seem to have been in much the same 
condition in his day as at present, lie gives a sketch of 
a 11 great window ’* in the ** centre of the high end 
wall ” which is clearly a misunderstood sketch of the 
niche in the south-east wall, and a sketch of a twn- 
light window from the smaller church of S. Nicholas, 
which, unfortunately, we were not able to identify. 

• fravdt in if* Marta. W. M, Leake. Lundon. iftjo. 
Vol. II. p. a?. 
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Ttt MONASTERY CHURCH 
or OUR LADY OT [50VACREECE 



Fie. ft 


These sketches seem to Vie 1 1 te origin tjI the “ tracery 
windows overlooking the Alpheins " which arc men¬ 
tioned in the guide books, for there h no reason to 
suppose that any tracery windows were standing in 
recent times. 

The large church is an oblong ball 3975 m. long 
by 14 - ho m. hmad, terminating to the east in a nar¬ 
rower chancel of two bays and an octagonal apse with 
deep angle buttresses. (Fig. 6.) Corbels in the in¬ 
terior show that the nave was divided into nine bays. 


Thu bay at the west end anil the two bays at the east 
are unlighted; the remaining six are lighted by single 
lancet w indows. There is no trace of any division into 
nave and aisles, and the roof was evidently in a single 
-['.in. i . 

The side walls are some t 50 in. high on the inside, 
and were crowned hv a moulded wall-head cornice, 1 he 
ground has risen considerably round the chinch, so 
that on the outside they now appear much lower than 
they were originally. 
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The htgjt western gable is the pari best preserved* 
It is pierced by three lancet window* deeply splayed 
both inside and outside* The slots for a metal grille 
still remain, and there is a very small rebate. The wall 
is i-30 m. thick, nf g<x>d rubble with large well cut 
stones to the window jambs and arches arid is dotted 
with numerous putlog holes. (Fig, 6,j 

At the south-western angle are two cross buttresses 
with stringcourses and sloping gabled heads. Between 
them the angle of the waif is curltcllcd forward with a 
trefoil 11 trompc pl and terminates at the top in the putt 
stone of the gable. On this a carved head and shoulders 
can still be discerned. (Fig. t.) There is no present 
sign of a coping, and it is not possible to say whether 
the gable was coped, or whether the roof was carried 
over it with a verge. 

On the south side the si Us of three windows remain, 
sufficient only to show that, like the gable windows, 
these were deeply splayed on both sides. All other cut 
slones have disappeared, hut the nibble piers of the wall 
between still sland. Nea r the east ends deep gap, cx ten cl¬ 
ing to the ground, probably marks the posit ion of a door* 

The north side h better preserved, A short frag¬ 
ment of the wall-head cornice is still in position > and 
the windows are perfect. They Lire single lancets with 
the splay on the inside very much deeper than that on 
the outside, and with a small rebate. (Fig 2.) Like 
the gable windows, they hive had metal grilles, for 
which the holes are still visible. 

On the outside the windows rest on a splayed string 
course. Below this is a double series of moulded and 
checked corbels which mra have supported the 
wooden roof of n cloister walk. I n the lower part of the 
first and seventh bays rough gaps through the wall 
murk the position of rhe dinars which connected the 
cloister and the church. The position nf this cloister 
and of the monastic building is shown by the butts of 
a wall at the west end, and by the traces of a gabled 
building at the east. (Fig* 3,} 

At each side of the end bay, in the interior and 
close (0 the chancel, is a niche. That on the south side 
is covered by a moulded arch set with a delicate 
(lower ornament* and enclosing fragments of cuspmg. 
These, when completed, form a canopy of two trefoil 
arches surmounted by a quitrefcdl. ' The niche is 
about [8 inches deep* and has all the appearance of a 
piscina. (Fig. 4,) 

Of the niche Oft the north aide only the fragment of 
a carved capital is left, A hole has been pierced through 
it into the buildings beyond, destroying the arch and 
the other side of the niche. (Fig* 5.) 

Very little of the chancel remains above ground, but 
the foundations can still be traced. There is a splayed 
and moulded stringcourse on the part still standing 
against the higher walls, but no trace of the windows 
which must have filled the octagon ipse* 

3S 


A fragment of moulded atone w as ,however, found near 
by. built into a wayside fountain. (Fig. 5.) It is evidently 
Gothic, and appears to be part of the tracery of a two- 
light window of the normal European thirteenth 
century type—two uncusped lights surmounted by a 
cusjpco cinquefoil. There is only one possible position 
for such a feature, and wp may safely conclude tint 
the apse was lighted by one or— more probably—by 
three 1 raced ed windows. The mouldings suggest that 
the cinquefoil was glazed and that the bn cels were un- 
glazed. Taken in conjunction with the form of the 
nave windows, this would indicate that the windows 
throughout the church were unglazcd and protected 
only by metal grilles with the exception of the tracery 
heads in the apse, which were possibly filled with 
coloured glass. 

Cartful search was made for further fragments, and 
a piece of filleted scroll moulding was found* It is 
more elaborate than any other moulding in the church, 
but evidently comes from it. A fragment of a vaulting 
rib was also found built into the wall of S, Nicholas. 
It can only have come from the Large church, and 
indicates that — as we should expect—the chancel was 
covered by a rib vault. 

On the inside, between the windows of the nave, ate 
the corbels which supported the trusses of the wooden 
roof. No traces were found of any intermediate sup- 
porta, though wooden columns may have been used, 
us in many of the French mediaeval burns;, which have 
nave and aisles under one slope. The width of the nave 
— 12' fii in," - is, (1 rmcver, m ?t too great h n a ringle 
span. There arc still large pint irecs in the valley of 
the Alpheios, and in medieval times wood was more 
abundant in Greece than it is to-day* 

The monastery of Our Lady of bova, therefore* 
consisted of a hall church, roofed in wood and termin¬ 
ating in a polygonal vaulted choir lighted by tracery 
windows. As indicated by the position of the niches, the 
sanctuary extended into the nave. 

The church had possibly rme door no rbr south ride 
entering into or dose to the sanctuary^ and two doors 
entering from the cloisters on the north side. The 
monastery buildings were on the north ride T attached 
to the east end of the nave, and probably formed two 
sides of a square. The west side of the dofcter was 
separated from the outer world only by a wall. 

The arrangement is Western ami Heiicdiciinc. The 
small extent of the living buildings suggests a small 
community f and the absence of any congregational door 
suggest* a community isolated and having little to do 
with the people of the neighbourhood. 

The architecture is purely Golhie, of the type which 
we should expect at the date of the building, about 
1220. It may he noted that the pointed arches are all 
constructed with key blocks, but this is often done in 
Italian Gothic. The most elaborate effort is that dis- 
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pimped in the cro&s buttresses at the smith-weal Angle. 
This is the only corner standing entirely tree, and was 
evidently selected for particular display, To judge 
from the scanty remains, the choir also must have been 
fairly elaborate. 

It is evident that the buildings were designed and 
carried out by Frankish craftsmen t there is no trace, 
in ornament or in masonry, of any Byzantine influence. 

Travellers have described the building as Eng¬ 
lish 11 or 11 French " in appearance, it is, in fact, of a 
simple thirteenth century Gothic which might be 
found almost anywhere in France or Italy, It ls the 


same construction as those of I&ova, and the hall nave* 
without transepts, is not uncommon in I Laly .f 

The Church of St, Nicholas at Isova 

About 20 m, lo the south of the monastery is the little 
Church of S. Nicholas, an interesting contrast to the 
older building, (Fig. 7.) A fragment of Gothic vaulting 
rib built into the west wall shows that when it was built 
the monastery wa$ already in mins, and it is probable 
that many other fragments of the monastery went £0 it* 
construction, although they cannot now be identified. 



Fit* 7 .—S + Nicholas, Isova, from tiu: S.F, 


pastoral surroundings and the austere simplicity of 
the details which have so irresistibly suggested an 
English abbey to visitors. 

The Hotel Dieu ± aiTonnerre, in France,* is a very 
close parallel. It is a hall church, about m. wide, 
covered with a wood roof and lighted by double 
lancets in the side walls. The apde is polygonal, the 
choir in two bays and vaulted in stone. It differs from 
Isova in having side chapels. The main ridge h carried 
straight over the apse, and is there surmounted by a 
wooden fleche. 

The details nf Uova can be paralleled in the Gothic 
churches of Southern Italy, The Cistercian Abbey of 
Fas S3 nova, butk in 120S, resembles Isova closely in 
general Style. At Casamara are pointed windows nf the 

■ //Lr^iinCgnirtr, IN. pL 43. 

B3 


The building is square in plan t terminating to the cast 
in three segmental apses, of which the centre one alone 
shows on the exterior. (Fig. 7.) The walls arc of rubble, 
mixed with brick* and crowned by a heavily moulded 
stone cornice. A fallen block on the north side shows 
that here was some slight attempt at brick patterning. 
The windows are lancet, covered with pointed arches 
cut from a single stone. They have a small splay on 
the outside, on the inside deeply splayed sides and sills 
and flat lintels* The windows of the apses are circular 
headed. That to the centre apse has been originally in 
two lights, and was possibly the window sketched by 
Leake. (Fig. 11 >) 

The interior was divided into nave and aisles by 

I L. Enl.trf, Architfiiur* G^thiquc cn Mir, Note particu- 
$ the mfirronry at Fossafwjvn. 
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arcades of two arches cm etch side. Of these only the 
imposts against the end w alls and the bases of the two 
columns now remain. These bases are of pure thir- 
leenth century Goth ictypc t thc flat Attic base with carved 
angle spurs. (Fig. 10.)'So thoroughly Western are they 
that one 11 inclined to believe that they came from some 
part of the monastery, though there does not seem to he 
anv place for them in the church itself. The bases to 
the responds are moulded with a double atvetio ami 
jIso have spurs. The respond pilasters are fttjuare and 
their capitals are widely splayed in rather a Byzantine 
manner, [’hose at the west end are carved at each side 
below the square abacus with rough* crocket-like 
leaves. (Fig. ta.) 

The remains are sufficient to warrant a restoration 
which shall he more than an effort of imagination. The 
nave arches have been shown pointed, in sympathy 
with the use of the pointed arch in the windows, and a 
single clcarstorey window 7 has been shown above each. 
(l ie. g B ) The church should be compared with that of 
S T Sozameue given by Knhrt ,* This has similar nave 
and aisles, terminating in three apses* and has simple 
pointed arches to the na ve arcade. _ 

■ L'Art Gutiiiqw m Chypif . p. 1135 


S. Nicholas is an interesting mixture of Gothic and 
Byzantine forms The square plan* the triple apses, 
the brick and rubble masonry r are Byzantine. The nave 
and aides, the pointed arches, the piscina? at the east 
end, the absence of any architectural division for an 
cikono&tasis, and the character of the mouldings are all 
Gothic. The bases probably came from an older build¬ 
ing* but the remaining mouldings seem to have been cut 
for this building. 

Nothing is known of the history of £. Nicholas. 
Possibly it was built to appease the anger of Our Lady 
of Is ova or to establish a counter-influence U> the 
sanctity of the ruined Frankish monastery* It belongs 
to the fourth period. M, Enlart places S. Sozontfrne 
in the fifteenth century* and to the same period belongs 
also £. Nicholas* It was probably built about a century 
and a half after the destruction of the monastery. 

'Pice Ciu-rcii of S. Paraskkv£ at Chalkis. 

Chalkis, or Ncgripont, to give it the name by which 
it w as know n throughout the Frankish domination^ 1 was 
an important city and the seat of a bishopric long 
before the Conquest. In 1199 Alexius III granted free 
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trade in the i&land of Eubma to Venice, and thus early 
began the Venetian power in the city. 

In (he feudal subdivision of the tned&awal state of 
Athens a suffragan bishopric was established here, and 
at about the same time the Franciscan friars* under 
Benedict of Arezzo* made a settlement which Is men¬ 
tioned frequently in tile history of the island. 

Under Frankish rule it was an important city 
and fortress, as it cantrolled the strait between 
Eubtra and the mainland, a strait so narrow if to he 
spanned by a bridge. It was at first under a divided 
rule* but it is evident that the Venetian Bailie was from 
the first one of the most important rulers, and in time 
the island and its capital became one of the most 
important of the Venetian colonies in the Levant . 1 he 
Venetian quarter of the city was fortified in 1303 by 
Francesco Dmdokvand to this day the greater part id 
the walls remain. The winged linns of St. .Mark, which 
crowned the gsites arc tn the city museum (Hu. 15)1 
though, by an act of van dal ism , the famous castle 
on the bridge has been destroyed. 

Sanudo tells us: ' In Candca, Negroponte and 
other islands . . + , although these places arc subject 
to the Frankish sway and obedient to the Roman 
Church, yet almost all the inhabitants are Greeks and 
inclined to that sect ” This goes far to explain many of 
1 he peculiarities of the Levantine Gothic, both in plan 
and in construction* As we shall see, the <>nc remaining 
Frankish Church of Ntgripont conforms in plan to the 
Roman form. 

The city was besieged and taken, amid scenes oi 
indescribable horror, by Mohamed II in 1470. ^ 

was actordinglv never under Byzantine rule after ihe 
Conquest, anti here, if anywhere, wc may hope to find 
remains of Western art. 

S. Paraskeve is a large church with nave and aisles 
covered with wooden roofs and terminating in a square 
sanctuary itanked bv chapels which open into the aisled. 
(Fig. 13.) The eastern part is vaulted in stone. The 
uolunmB in the nave> with their capitals, have been 
re-used from an early Byzantine basilica, of about the 
fifth century, and the nave ii&ell so closely resembles 
iti proportion that of a basilica as to suggest chai not 
only the columns* but also the foundations were re-used 
when the present church was built. 

The west wall is clearly modem. In from of it, in 
line with the internal nave arcade and in just the 
position which thev would occupy were an extra bay 
added to the church, stand two Byzantine columns 
with Ionic capitals and heavy impost blocks, fin the 
face of 1 he impost is a wreath enclosing a monogram, 
now quite broken away. 

tn the interior the western end is filled by a modern 
gallery. This rests on square piers which cut through 
the older a reading. If these piers were removed we 


should have an arcade of three pointed arches, resting 
upon Byzantine columns. This part of the building 
IcKjks exactly as though the present front and gallery 
had been built around the two west arches of the old 
nave, leaving the first column still standing outside 
and the second one still supporting fragments of the 
arches between the pier and the west m 

The capitals are of fifth century workmanship, Ionic, 
Corinthian and wind-blown acanthus, irregularly dis¬ 
tributed. (Fig. 14.) 

Above the nave arcade is a range of four arches resting 
on square piers with a small splayed abacus mould¬ 
ing. The first arch is small and round headed ; the 
remaining three are larger and pointed. Immediately 
above these is a small stringcourse which is continued 
round the interior, then a clcarstorey space, un pie reed 
by any windows save in the gables where modem 
tracery windows have been inserted. 

The second range of arches suggests side galleries, 
but of these there is now no truce. The aisle walls on 
the south side have a range of upper windows now 
Ihi ilt up* one in the second bay, two in the third bay 
and one in the fourth bay. These again suggest that 
at one time there were side galleries. 

The south aisle wall also shows on the exterior what 
seem to he three built-up doorways, one itx each com¬ 
plete bay. They are covered by lintels, above which 
arc pointed relieving arches, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand tlie original purpose of so many doorways. The 
north aisle wall is covered with plaster, and it was not 
possible to trace any altered features in it. Neither 
inside nor outside were any signs of clcarstorey 
windows. 

Returning to the interior of the nave, the arcade, just 
described, ends midway up the nave against an oblong 
rectangular pier. Beyond this are two large pointed 
arches supported on a single Corinthian column on 
each side. There is no upper arcade. The arches 
throughout arc phisteted and untnouldcd. The walls 
arc crowned at the top by a splayed and bracketed 
cornice. On this rests a heavy triangular wonfaf roof 
whose lie beams arc supported by richly moulded 
brackets. It seems to be the original medieval roof. 
{Figs. 16. ay.) 

Th c aisles arc covered by plain lean-to roofs. 

Across the nave, just below the springing of the 
larger arches, and connecting the piers which termi¬ 
nate the smaller nave arches* is a timber beam# It 
does not at present fulfil any apparent purpose. 

The present building seems to indicate at least three 
stages of building. I'iistly, a basilica with side galleries, 
built possibly on the model of the older Byzantine 
basilica, but with pointed arcades to this period 
belong the built-up windows of ihe aisle walls. 
Secondly, the extension eastwards with larger arches, 
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Fig. 18,.—Chauci*. VAtW-t of S.E. Cilwil 


when the galleries were removed, and* thirdly, the 
modern west wall and gallery built across the old 
church. 

The nave opens into ihe eastern sanctuaries with 
three plain pointed arches, a large one to the nave and 
smaller to the aisles. The sanctuary is square and 
covered by a slightly domed groined vault* On the 
north side the sanctuary' wall b unbroken, on the cast 
are three square windows, apparently modem, and on 
the south a partially built-up pointed arch bads to 
ihe side chapel. Beside this is a pointed niche, enclos¬ 
ing an arch with flat trefoil cusping, Walls and arches 
arc all at present plastered. 

On the north aide of the sanctuary* but not com- 
muni eating with it* is a square chapel covered by a 
domed rib vault with heavy roll-moulded ribs. These 
are partly broken away at the top and, as the plaster is 
also broken away, we can see that the vault is really a 
masonry saucer dome. The ribs are mere ornamental 
additions to the Byzantine construction. 

The chapel on the south side ±s m two bays covered 
by quadripartite rib vaults of purely Gothic form, 
(l-lgs, iS F iq ) The ribs arc all of the same section, 
a plain large torus with an octagonal springing course 
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above the capital* This finish w e shall meet again at 
Andravida. There are wall ribs, but no ridges. The 
crown of the cross arch and the intersections of the 
diagonals arc marked by well caned foliage bosses, 
rosettes on the diagonals, a twining vine leaf on the 
cross arch* 

i he ribs rest on brackets carved with Gothic foliage 
of late thirteenth-century character. Vine, oak and 
an arrow-head lily leaf can be distinguished. The 
workmanship is very fine, and the brackets, as well as 
the bosses* must be from the hand of a skilled Western 
craftsman* They are probably the finest Gothic 
carvings in Greece, and are still very perfect. (Fig, zi . j 

On the south side of the chapel, enclosing the small 
square window, and obliterating one of the brackets* 
is a double splayed pointed arch in a square frame, 
w ish two small interlacing bosses in the apandrib. The 
bracketed capitals on which the outer spbv rested 
have been cut away. This structure is evidently later 
than the chapel, and is a monument of some kind 
whose purpose is now lost. 

On r*ne side of a somewhat similar arch in the north 
chapel is a white marble tablet with a cable moulded 
border. It bears the inscription :— 
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. . , HIC JACET N 0 BIL 1 S ET liCR ECIL-S VIH DOMINUS 
PETftV-S i L 1 PPAMANO NEC SOX HONfORA B 1 US CON- 
&ILARIUS N'lCRIPOfs) | TlS A V'ENETORUM DUCAU 
doniinio COXSTITUTCS- QUI AH HOC SECLI.O MICRA 


head and shoulders,with both hands spread to the front, 
resting on a short piece of Byzantine leaf moulding. 

Although it has no connection with S. Paraskcve, a 
small terra-cotta fragment in the museum is of interest 
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Below is a shield bearing a bend between two lions' 
heads couped with two lions sejant as supporters. 
(Fig. zo.) 

Above the tablet, in the spandril of the arch, is a 


as being Gothic. It measures only some 5I inches by 
5 inches, and shows in relief a cusped and crocheted 
ogee arch head surmounted by square cusped tracery* 
It is evidently early fourteenth -century work. 

But for its rc-used columns the nave of 5 . Parasite vc 
is simple Italian Gothic, the southern side chapel Is 
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the richest piece of pure Gothic work in Greece, the 
northern chapel i* By vtanti no-Gothic of the later type, 
and the sanctuary shows Gothic only in its pointed 
arches. We have no evidence as to when or how the 
church was built* The dale on the tablet, i ^8, must 
he a century- bier than that of the southern chapel, 
hut might correspond roughly to that of the northern 
chapd and rancluary. 


Hie square sanctuary end is not uncommon in 

Italy. I’he sanctuary was evidently bailt for the Latin 

rite, and we are reminded of Sanudo’s description : 
" Although these places are Bubjec: to the Frankish 
■iUi.iv and obedient to the Roman Church* vet almost 
all the inhabitants ire Greek, : nd ncliued to that 
cc(. M In construction at leas we can :cc the Byaan- 
tine methods creeping into the Gothic form* 



{To be iantiitufii ) 













NOTES ON MATERNITY AND INFANT WELFARE CENTRES (PARIS) 

Notes on Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres (Paris) 

BY ERNEST G, THEAKSTON |F], HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZEMAN 19^ 


A LTHOUGH in Wtem years much thought ha* been 
given 10 the planning of Maternity 1 lames and 
Infant Welfare Centres, we are in England only on 
the threshold of this subject as far a* the development of 
n type plan is concerned. 1 < has, therefore, been thought 
ihai in this report it would he useful to give some note* 
describing the purpose of the institutions visited in 
France, method of administration with the reason thereof, 
and many points which at fim right may nut appear of 
much importance in devc toping a plan—though of 
interest—bin which on further and closer investigrtpin 
may prove to he of value If these notes awaken interest, 
or tend to add to the store of knowledge in detail con¬ 
nected with this complex subject, they will have served 
their purpose 1 and carried out the ivisht'*- and endeavour 
of the generous donor of the prize. 

To create a plan embodying the requirements of a 
highly technical subject, it is necessary to study that 
subject in detail, and if possible find out nor only the 
requirements^ but the reasons tor them, and the purpose 
of the experimental investigation that has been going on. 
It is with this object that this Report on Maternity and 
Infant Welfare Centres in Pans, ha* been prepared, in 
orctur that suggestions may occur, and that points inj) re 
raided for conside ration- 

Acting on the advice of Di Katherine Gaingcc, 
Assistant Medical Officer of Maternity and Child Welfare 
Countv Borough of Kingston-upon-Ilufl, w p ho has studied 
ihis subject in Paris, it was thought that a visit to the 
French capital to investigate the methods in vogue would 
be of some interest and value to those studying mis 
question. 

France, impoverished financially at the momci 1 1 r cannot 
build as she would wish, hut child welfare ^ bring 
developed on systematic lines and progressive method* 
of training and investigation are put into practice. In 
order to gain a full knowledge of the work carried on, it 
was decided to visit first the large hospital„ La 
Mate mite,” for this i* the headquarters or the mainspring 
of all the matemitv work done in Paris. I his institution 
in tvpen m all. and every' branch connected with maternity 
work is carried on here. 

Thin great hospital, now r the premier school of mid¬ 
wifery in France—and France has always been pre¬ 
eminent in obstetrics— receives some 6,000 cases annually. 
It is the centre tor the most highly developed and com¬ 
plete course—theoretical and practical"-that can lie given 
to midvvives. The buildings date hack so tar that it K 
astonishing to find Much modem arrangement* in plan. 
Everything Is done on u very large scale h but yet there is 
an ibfflu of That " institution >p atmosphere which is 
often felt on entering large hospital*. It h placed right 
on 0 busy thoroughfare, with a simple arched entrance 
at the angle which leads into a shady garden with fine old 
trer*. with the administration office to the left hand nnd 
a high brick wall on the right. Immediately on enteringibe 
noific and racket of the street seem to disappear; i he 


French know ihc \alrn of trees arid use them* There b a 
great absence of that nun-baked, wind-swept feeling sn 
ofien found at our English institutions, with their hard- 
paved glaring pjithfi, scanty flower-beds and treeless yards. 

Perhaps the most mitres ting building here is the special 
block of out-buildings, 1 Pavilion Eudin/' named after 
Dr. Pierre Budin, the obstetrician* who m 189: 
nrunriuted infant coTisultBtiora This building him 
premature infants, a special department in itself I he 
wards are large, for thirteen beds; and thirteen eots, arid 
great strexa is laid on the point that mother an d child 
should not be separated. The babies' cots nre arranged 
dow n the centre of the ward. There U a special town fur 
feeding, and u large shelf along the wall is provided for 
the reception of the infants during feeding. Premature 
children require warmth, and the building b kepi at a 
high temperamre, as are most of the maternity and welfare 
centres in France„ a point for consideration, as English 
homes are rather on the cold side. The plan is of the 
ordinary type, but the central internal badly ventilated 
corridor ioaii hardly In commend itself to modern 
planning. 31 is a one-storey building. 

The general hospital buildings art well equipped, con- 
side ring the age of the building, and there i* a gi>ixi 
operating theatre with large flceomnwlation for student 
mid wives. A new building is luring erected for a special 
receiving ward, arranged in a detached block. Receiving 
the patient is one of the mo*t important points be a 
maternity home or hospital* and ita important’ cannot he 
too greatly emphasised. In Paris great attention is given 
to this in order tq avoid the risk of contagion, os maternity 
patient* are more than ordinarily susceptible to infection. 
The new building will be neat the entrance and isolated ; 
examination and hath will be performed here* and the 
14 infectious ease ,B removed to the isolation wards at 
once. 

A pupil midwife takes u two-year course + completing 
it hy competitive exam mat ion v in theory a nd practical 
work, and receiving a mate mily diploma. Evert branch 
of the subject is dealt with, and it h perhaps the greatc-nt 
training school in the world in entc-naml and obstetric 
work. Perhaps one of the most Striking features is that 
the inalituiion self-contained *nd T as it were, under one 
roof; the efficiency in administration is apparent, and 
the absence of overlapping tends to strict economy * 

llosncE des Enfasts Assisrts, 

This tharitable organisation, founded by Saint Vincent 
dc Paul B1 for the core of the bodies and souls of the poor 
abandoned children.” U now no longer a religious institu¬ 
tion : its work being carried on by the State. Occupying 
the Fine old monastic building*, so well laid oil I. it hu^. a 
charm very like our own Foundling Hoipitu, and this is 
the foundling hospital of Paris. The doors are open day 
and night, and a large proportion of the children that come 
here are the children of unmarried mother*. There are 
five classes of admission, viz. :— 
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(i) Ta up o tar y boarders, those that are without n home 

.it the? moment owing to their parent* being in 
prison or hospital* 

U) Abandoned children and ur pliant 

(j) Children that have been ill-treated and sent there 

by directing of a magistrate, 

{4) Youthful criminals generally awaiting the children's 
tribunal iriaL These are hoii^d in special 
quarters— M Quarticr de* Slptrit .' 1 
Certain children coming under none of the above 
headings but admitted under special circurti- 
Stance*. 

5 ° 


1 he admission of abandoned children should be dtarlv 
understood. Tor it is performed with the utmost care and 
kfcndnc-s 3 < and n is important to observe the great work the 
State is performing in taking possession of these children. 

. A rrBL - mentioned, the doors of this institution are 
always; open, and the attendant on duty is alwavm Hl a 
woman/ If the child is younger than seven months, the 
mother 1, warned that pertain questions will bp asked her 
in the mtmitt of her child, but that she need not answer 
them, ntmpary be made. The attendant then 
carefully capUmi to the mother that if from want and 
poverty she is forced to abandon her child, help will be 
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forthcoming, and that immediate remittance can be made 
if she will keep the child- She is warned also that it 
mean* final abandonment if she abandons. Admission is 
immediately effected if ihe mother wishes it. If the child 
is over seven months, careful and ptempt enquiries aie 
sci tin foot before admission takes place. 

It has been neccss&ry briefly to explain these nutters 
m order to understand fully the work that is earned on 
here, fat they are dealing with children drawn from almost 
all desses of society directly or indirectly. 

The enormous scope offered here for those studying re¬ 
search will easily be appreciated when we observe the work 
facing carried on by Professor Marfan Lind his assistants. 

Professor Marfan holds the Chair in Child Welfare in 
the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and is also director of 
the iLde dc Fumed lu te of the Franco-American 
Foundation. He attends the institution every day from 
ej a m. to is noon. His chief theatre of operation is 
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Flo £— Hospice Enfant* Assist^. 

Entrance COUflT 


ihe wards form sheltered sun-rooms for the children, and 
on the top gallery only sunblinds arc provided for use in 
hot weather. The semicircular windows to the facade cm 
the~right give light to a beautiful room, originally the old 
convent chapel, now the Cr£ehc dea Enfants. It is used 
for the youngest infants, and the tiny cots arc arranged 
in lines along this stately room with its panelled walls* 
intcrr$titig celling, historical qjI paintings ami polished 
Hour ; there are several piece* of valuable old furniture 
and & beautiful fireplace. .... 

The rooms under the large ward provide school-room, 
dining-room with long wooden tables and metal platter*, 
and exercise rooms. There is a fine old oak stairens-e 
leading to the dormitories and ward over. Two large 
blocks form the wing* at the re nr, the boys on one side 
and the girls on the other. The court between these 
block* is Laid nut formally, and again the pollarded trees 
flank the grass on either side of the court. 



j~jQ -r —Ho-f'TCE bf* Enfants Assisrts. Entrance t ot ar, 
sudwino Convent Oiafeu now CkHche i>rs EsfFAlcre 


Pavilion Pasteur—plan of which is shown (Fig- i)—scon* 
venitmtbuildirtg,bu|by no means considered the last word 
jn planning A large number of students attend the lecture* 
and work in the hospital attached, for in the Institution 
they deal with all illnesses, a* well as research work and 
child welfare. The hospital is laid out. adjacent to ihe 
institution buildings* in the usual form in separate small 
blocks for various contagious diseases. The observation 
block in intend ting, being divided into ft strips of glazed 
cubicles, 14 boxes. " ftfe they prefer to call diem at the 
hospital There are two, three or four cots eh ench boi P 
a Weak point as contagious diseases Wfty develop- I he 
isolation block. which the plan illustrates, is planned on 
the same " box w principle, but with one cot ill each box, 
Esth cot faces the corridor, and thmugh the glared screen 
the nurse in.attendEince can observe with freedom without 
vrtterinm grtneccFSPJril)-. Various d\*eaw m nonad— 
diphtheria, fiiver, etc,—in the sinus isolation WhJi, with 
apparent auccee, M«*l« ami whooping «iu«li have a 

he Thp photographs^Figs. S|& j)show the cttmuiWOTirt yard 

of the institution, The lurge verandahs. buih up m front of 


There are two brgv annexes outside Paris, one .it 
Antonv for 250 children over two years of age, and one 
at ChiUUon-soLK-Baqucu* for seventy cMdren aged one 
to two years. 'IV healthy child re ti under four years arc 
drafted out to the country' and bnurded m suitable homes. 

The great value of such centrally eo-otdinaled 
apparent, and the work done at this motion of the 
highest value to the nation, and the benefit to siMentibc 
research can hardly be estimated. 

L'ltcoLe ut rutmuuLTURE tie i—* Faculty de 
MetuctNf ov: Paris, 

4, Hli Dessolbttes, Paris* 

Thte large centre for infant welfare work— ■“ Franco- 
American Foundation M —is housed in wooden budding*, 
which during the war formed a military hospital, Hecog* 
nising the importance of saving child life m ifltQi 
French, with American co-opration. converted this 
hospital soon after the Armistice mto u \velfarc centre, 
and h will be r^n on reference to the p an (Fig. 4) that a 
very complete and useful building has been arranged on 
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up-to-date tines. The building arc mosdyof wowj ^f 
concrete foundations, and as the direccricc, Mdlte. Greiner, 
pointed out, had the advantage of being tetuporar> and 
expepmen^^ „„ , j, . 

This centre covets a Urge area of * a™, and it i* 
nrv to understand the work it has to perform to appreciate 
full v the planning. There: is a staff of vtttfm* nurses.who 
find out cases, fallow up "ftdkceP in touch'viththen^ 
thus at the present time they have records of M*> 
families. The whole family hisioiy is recorded, and careful 
charts and indices are kept of all dw «*»- ll ,3'lS2 
endeavour is made not to lose sight of the casts » 11 _ 

their are registered, and therefore «» ncc ^ *££ 
vide accommodation for this record department. ^ 
solution and inspection are provided for the chidren up 
to the age of fifteen yeans, A simple example will **!»■“£ 
the method adopted. The visiting nurse hnn^ the mmher 
tie fore confinement to the institution : ffic child k *"-™. 
tnd a record made ; and as soon mother 
considered ready and the condition* are deemed l iable 
he return to their home- Regular attendance at the 
L f or mother and child for the doctor's inspection I* 
arranged. and the vbutingnursewho hasthe eras m ttow 
aheuvs attends these eomuhstuim. I he tesidem marer 
nilv pupils and district viiitmg nurses who are JEtta 
institution at the time also attend, and occupy the nwd 
stflta OT1 T he right of the doctor. I lie child is stripped 

the Chest if not developing properly, exercises are ordered, 
and a social room £ provided for the* 
drill, and the child has to attend these classes .of 

Tuberculosis, or a tendency thereto. «e detecled «*■ V*^ 
earh Stage, and the necessary cure is Ixcun or the, AUO 
i* removed to a home for treatment as the Ag^deadm. 

Isolation accommodation may be 

ms IS provided : provision is made for orhihalm c treat 
incut and dentistry. There is a spccml depattmem for 
examination nf pregnant women, equipped with tables tor 
minor operations, such a* misplacement, etc. 

The milk depot is a special feature of this tmt.tniion, 
and deals with the difficult problem of 

a satisfactory manner. The mtlk fS^S£^S& 
accommodation allowed, as *hm™ on ^ Sj 

sterilisation is most carefully performed- 
obvious difficulty incurred by the WMfa«* !"«■* -» 
distance from the centre in fetching jhe 'laiiv suppb ^ 
scheme was tried far supplying the withhold 

sterilised milk, and the dairymen were paid « 
for fetching it Th* dairymen. when ^*7 
the reasons for the use of the sterilised milk and the 
importance of child welfare . patnn„«lly offered to fetch 
the supply and collect and return the bottles fc«™ 
cW and thev have been doing this now for some 
S The scheme ha* proved a success, both dairymen 
and mothers being anxious to obtain a regular *upptj. 
The babies’ • feed ** is dealt with m the name manner m 
small bottles. The mother can go to the nearest dairy 


her home and obtain an adequate supply daily. The 
bottles ore returned dirty, and are sterilised at the institu¬ 
tion under proper supervision. Each bonk has a proper 
china top efficiently sealed down. 

The nurses’ department is another feature that is 
worthv of attention, A new " pavilion ha* been 
attached, as shown on the plan, giving accommodation for 
twenty-four nurses, and a aitling-nXM* is provided. 
Nurses from other districts, or the provinces, can stay at 
the institution and attend the lectures, and receive special 
instruction, a special dormitory being provided for their 
accommodation. Each nurse has a separate cub.de, 
adequate but very simple, and they are provided with 
meals with the staff nurses at extremely moderate rates, n 
plain and simple dinner costing but three franca. AS 
These nurses and the visiting nurses may »mw at any 
time during the day or night,a meal is alwajre in readiness, 
and it is remarkable that in so small a kitchen as that 
provided so much work can be done, but the excellent 
urdcr maintained and the Flench efficiency m tin* depart¬ 
ment are perhaps the only reasons why such compactness 
and economy in space arc possible. 

A library is provided. This is not a recreation room, 
but for siudv and for reference to standard works. The 
lecture hall is provided with desks, each having a h* cd 
a merest serving as a writing table on the nght-hand Sulc 

for i aking note* during the lectures. 

The lectures an? at ways given by specialists, and the 
visiting nurses, pupil* and provincial nurses attend, I he 
French do not provide lectures for the mothers, bur preier 
the nurses and sisters to be well informed, ami to give 

The plan is essentially suitable for the methods and 
management of iht» institution in particular, and it ts 
worth a good deal of close study and thought. From s 
practical working point of view there is much to be said 
for the separate department system- ' 
noise and can fusion is most noticeable, and transit without 
disturbance can Very easily be performed, 

^ j dl] c Greinc r ape dull v drew atten non tot be increasing 
number of patient* that an institution on these lines must 
incur, and is already of opinion that they have P"™* 1 **? 
th at the sire of the district should be as small as is possible. 
Use. that the centre should be built for a certain number, 
and not enlarged for an increasing area I hut that them* 
should lie reduced, Thit suggests that the «redicr 
institution, complete and compact, «n do the work more 
efficiently than the larger one. 

Poti’PONN I S 1 ^ LOCM-SI'R’SeI NT, 

There ts a special interest in thia institution for those 
Studying ( this TerTn ji used by the French 

for all residential hram* for babies, and is in general ure 
the babies are often referred to » ]. “ 

situated in the suburb of Bnulogne-sur-Scme, the building 
®STo French villa, adapted and fitted up ,n the 

E maimer for the purple. The institution is under 
th^ direction of Dr. Rrttffi von d'Heuqueville. the 
visiting physician, who considers thebuitdu^samewhBt 
inadequate, and in no way ideal. Here again the most 
suitable building to hand has been secured and adapted 
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to ihe purpose, so that the main object In view—the 
development of child welfare—may not be delayed. 
PleasdEitU stttiatcd on a comer site, with an open garden 
whehered by tiw, the house, which in pre-war days wa* 
un?d m ;i Rirls" s*rhiral f has been cleverly rearranged for 
its dew purpose, fFi|j r 5,) 

This Pouponmerc only receives healthy babies, about 
thirty to forty in number. Each infant on admission, 
after strict medical examination,, is hep! for one month 
in quarantine under observation. This observation ward 
is Arranged at the top of the house, entirely cut off, and 
each child has its separate cubicle, formed with ^lasted 
partitions. There &rv f in addition to the observation 
quarters for nrw-comm, room* for " suspects/ 1 and a 
small infirmary for those definitely taken i|L The mam 
wards lire arranged so that they arc entirely separate from 
the wing housing the new-comcra. 


Fla. 5— La FouKttiNl£Af+ lioi 1 locmk-slk-Skenj, 


I he lofty rootm of the French houses with their French 
pi*emcn! windows* provided they have the right aspect, 
lend themselves very well to the □doptatlon of amail wards, 
and here they have been finished in white enamel through¬ 
out, including all fittings. Each little cot has been 
pm died from ju neighbour by wooden slatted parti¬ 
tions about 5 feet t inches high, and above each cot 
is a smalt cupboard containing the i titan is complete 
toilet neceasarica, and there m alao a dean white overall 
for the use of the nurse. The ideat of " one nurac for 
one baby iB is. of cour&e, impossible, but it i) n strict rule 
of this establishment that the nurse shall use the overall 
belonging to the child she is attending, and the reason far 
(he separating partition is that each child a complete 
outfit >KjiII be kepi separated from the others. Every 
precaution is taken throughout to avoid contagion T and 
every visitor has to remove his overcoat and don a while 
overall before visiting the wards* The results are 
absolutely satisfactory, the mortality practically nil, and 
the health generally excellent. 

The bathroom adjoining the wards is instructive. 
Aloxtg one side runs a broad, flat laid sink about 2 feet 
G inches wide and b inches deep in place of a bath, pro- 
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yided with two loose cork slabs. The wetter supply m 
from a large nickel tap with itcxiblc tube and douche 
spmy. The &oap is in powder form, and supplied by 
pressing a lever on a metal box of tap-like form adjacent 
to the water supply. By this mams it h impassible for 
the same soap to be used for mors than one child ; 
by washing the child by spraying at the sink, the water 
immediately rung away, and there in no chance of two 
children having the same water. 

Again, ei special feature is the arrangement for the 
supply and distribution of milk. A specral department 
provides for the sterilising of the milk for five to ten 
minutes, bottling and cooling. Hardly any dried nulk is 
used in Pans. Tbe individual feeds are made up under 
the doctor’s prescription ; there is no extern depart¬ 
ment as at the Franco-American Foundation There is 
a laundry with special apparatus for sterilising all bsAv- 
hnen, and a shoot from the upper floors conveying the 
linen direct to the laundry , 

. D . r d’Hcgqucyab h« published a very interesting 
,. ’, ^‘< i * n '“vn dn Sourritsotu la Pauport- 

™«f > Wfi!1 'Hum rated, which gives a great deal of infor¬ 
mation nn the subject generally, and also of his special 
i oupoiiinerc at Doulogne-sur-Seiiie, shoeing ihc plans 
and view of the building. 

The four institutions briefly described in these notes 
serve to illustrate the mam examples of the administration 
dealing wnh this subject; there are manv other instjtu- 
turns m and around Paris which art worth attention and 
study, L lnsutut dc Puericuliurc de Strasbourg, » new 
bidding has special interest, with its open terrace or 
corridor for the ents. 


During my visit to Paris inspecting these institution:, 
Trnet Mnh eve^ luiidness ind courtesy from the hospital 
officials and staff in charge* who w ere always ready to help 
me when a difficulty Arose and were most willing to give 
information. It ^necessary when visiting France on an 
t^iedmtin of this kind, as m other countries, to see many 
ofhcmls, and (ben hi i good deal of formality to go through 
before wlmiHioa is obtained, which take* u r ,n U rh time 
but little real difficulty arises provided one has Intent of 
introduction. Hospital officials have m 1 * on their guard 
against the merely tunous, and they are acting in a*very 
generous manner when allowing a stranger to inspect 
often remain on the premrws so long, making notes 
mea,unn« and taking phofgmphs. which nee/S 
cause, a certain amount of ^convenience" however 
careful the visitor may be. ' noH “ cr 

In conclusion, I would express my sincere thanks to the 
anous officials, doctors, matrons and students who placed 
ihcr services „ t my disposal and so fully explained 
everything ,nd rendered such valuable - a/uZ/ 
Especially I would thank l 3 r. Gunn., r„ r l,J p ; 
Professor Marfan, Paris ; Mademoiselle Mos$d, Matron at 
w Hospice, and Mademoiselle M. Bertrand ■ 

Mademoiselle Greiner, Matron at £ co 1e de PufrirnlT/r ■ 
and the Direkrir*. Pbuponnite, b 5 S 53 ?S 2 . ' 

* A copy of this book is now j fl t hr R.f.D A. Library. 
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Review 

CARDIFF CASTLE: ITS HISTORY AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By John l\ Grant, 
/L/f.LJL L Published by William Lrteis (Printing 
Ltd. 1933- 

Thc city of Cardiff h justly proud uf its civic build- 
ing_ It has good reason also to be proud of its Castle ? 
which, founded in the Norman times, has by a succes¬ 
sion of building and alteration linked 11 p the ages. It 
has had its fortunes and misfortunes. It dominated the 
great Roman road which run mid the heart of Wades ; 
it was destroyed hy Owen Glyndwr ; rebuilt and re¬ 
modelled in one century and another ; it has passed 
into the hands of its present owner, the Marquis of 
Rule, to whose enterprise and judgment, as also to 
those of the preceding Marquis, much of its present 
glories are due. Tlie story has been set forth in this 
well ordered little hand-book by Mr, John I\ Grant, 
who has dedicated it 10 the present owner. And it is n 
worthy dedication, for the excavations and research 
carried out in the recent years have revealed the great 
interest which attaches to the site, that of the large 
Roman camp covering six acres and more through 
which N , and S, a branch of the Via Julia nut. The wall 
surrounding this camp wm incorporated in the succes¬ 
sive building, and we realise that the Castle presents 
a land-mark that goes back to that great period of 
civilisation. Its history culminates in the important 
works carried out by William Burges in the severities 
of the last century, yielding m so characteristic an 
example of his genius. The period of Gothic revival has 
passed, perhaps never to return. The torch of mediae¬ 
val romance, the light from which was shed far and 
wide by the novels of Walter Stott, has dickered out. 
The school boys are now few who can respond m the 
glow of ivttnkot and KtmkcQtth, Rut such warmth 
was reflected in lilt works of Burges, E. W. Godwin 
and J. Pritchard, a quality that removes such efforts far 
from the academic representations with which the 
period is studded. 

Unsuitcd as this spirit often was to modern require¬ 
ment this criticism is nor so applicable in the handling 
of a work which presents so many features of an 
honourable descent. Among which may lie noted the 
Roman waiting already alluded to, the Xorirum Keep, 
the thirteenth-century Black Tower and the Octagon 
Tower of the fifteenth century, together with the 
Banqueting Hath The illustrations which are provided 
possess unusual interest, since they comprise repro¬ 
ductions from drawings by Paul Sandby and Rowland- 
$on, w hich give full expression to the Castle's pictur¬ 
esque claims in the eighteenth century. Photographs 
of some interiors show the vigour and resource of 
Rurges, t heir designer. Mr. Grant is to be in every way 
commended on the production of his little work. 

C. J, TXit [RJ, 


The City Churches 

The following letter from the President of the Iratisuu- 
(Mr, j. Alfred Gotch) was published in The Twits nn 
9 November !— 

"The threatened demolition of a number of the 
City churches has been considered by the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and l have 
been authorised to stale publicly that the R.I .R.A, pro¬ 
tests against the proposal to demolish any of the City 
churches and pledges itself to do all in its power to pre¬ 
vent the demolition in the capital of the Empire of 
buildings w hich are of great historic value and artistic 
interest/ 1 


Ai a meeting of a full session of the Church Assembly an 
ifi November, the Archbishop of York (presiding!, before 
the Assembly resumed its confide ration, on the revision 
stage, of the Union of Benefices and Disposal of Churches 
^Metropolis) Measure ? 1923, announced that n memorial 
had been received ftum the Ipord Mayor and the City 
Corporation expressing the opinion that ihe Measure 
should not be proceeded with* fat the reasons *et out in the 
report of the i.'nmminee, attached to [he memorial, which 
w hs adopted by the Courr of Common Council, 

Lord Hugh Cecil, in moving that the several clauses of 
the Measure he eonziEdered for revidfcn, '.aid dial the 
members in charge did not propose that the Assembly 
should come to a final decision at the present session on 
the cnnimversiaL niatitts raised. They were anxious for 
the appointment of a small committee of consultation fnr 
the purpose of meeting the principal critics of the Measure 
with a view to coming to &ome agreement in regard to the 
points m dispute. At the next session at was hoped (hat 
if the opposition was not altogether satisfied there would 
be opportunity for a debate on points still ouiHUindiiia 
between them and their critics, and a further revision 
stage in order to try to reach agreement, If it was im- 
possd.de to get agreement they could then have a dis¬ 
cussion on the motion, for the final approval of the Measure 
tind decide either to pass it or to reject it. 

The various, clause % of the Measure were thru con¬ 
sidered in turn. 

On Clause 4, dealing with the constitution and power* 
of the Ri&hop'fi Commission, the Rev. J. H. J. Htli^mi 
moved an amendment to sub-section io< which provided 
that if the Commissioners should report, after investiga¬ 
tion of a certain case, that it was undesirable that a scheme 
should be framed, and that no further proceedings should 
be taken, nothing should prevent the Bishops from ap¬ 
pointing another Cctnmbsion in respect of the proposal 
referred. Mr. EQisoll’s amendment provided that an 
interval of five years should elapse before the appointment 
of a second Commission. 

Prebendary Sharpe seconded. 

The Bishop of London said that whilst such an action 
as the appointment of 0 second Commission; immediately 
would not be perpetrated by a Bishop who whs not mad .lie 
was willing fo support the amendment if Mr. Ellison 
w ould make llse period three year* instead uf five. 
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Mr. I’.llison assented to this, and the duu^ aft aniendcti 
was a^rrtd to, A similar jTntndmenr wsis also carried in 
regard to Clause 6. 

Lord Hugh Lceil tnuved a number of amendments to 
some of the remaining ib dfiisc** all of w hich w ere agreed 
to fc and the clauses and the schedules were passed. 

Lord Hugh Cecil then moved that the Measure b* 
recommitted to an appointed committee of tint more than 
iz persons, and that it be an instruction to the Stand ini; 
Committee, in appointing Ihk committee, that they select 
only members generally in sympathy with the purport of 
the Measure. J Ic said they did not w'ant to go over again 
the work of a Grand Committee, hut to have a small com¬ 
mittee to attend to the work of drafting, and to come, if 
possible* to an agreed settlement with the opposition* 
The public outride were making a profound mistake in 
supposing that they were selling up for the first time fh* 
machinery for the union of benefice* and the disposal of 
churches. The machinery for this u.is already in exist- 
ciicc^ and what they were fining was to set up machinery 
which they thought would be better than that in existence 
m mr-cl difficulties which often arotre, At present, 
benefice could not he united nr churches disposed of 
without the conM-nt of the patron or vestry. Et needed 
hardly nay argument to show- that a hetter ptim wag to scr 
up an impartial authority 1 which would hear both Hides and 
come to a reasonable conclusion. Thai was the plan sug¬ 
gested in she Measure. 

The Rev. A. Cl. B, Atkirwon moved on amendment in- 
at meting any committee appointed so to amend th- 
Measure as to ppbvidt for the better safeguarding of 
indent church l-h and Church treasures, especially in the 
City of London. Fh- said that Lord Hugh Cecil wished 
to meet all the objections of the critics, but he could nm 
reconcile that with the proposed corn posit inn of the cum- 
ittittCe. Et was nut advisable to bia^ the committer in one 
direction if they wanted |o consult critic*. He rather 
thought the object was to get rid of 11 tiresome Mr. KIH- 
a*nn of " Cecil’s purge/ 1 ire get only those of tKl- 
nght faith on the committee. Tic did nut think it would 
help the Biihop of London's work in the City of Lon Ion 
lo have a committee of one particular complexion. The 
only interpretation put upon that in the City would be 
that the iconoclastic seal of the Bin hup of London wag not 
ihan-d. It wag regrettable that there was this cleavage be 
tween Art and the Church and between clergy and ortiaia. 

Lord Hugh Cecil again tmphuvbed that the proposed 
committee wfcs intended to be what might he allied a 
negotiating committee. 

Lord Pannoor appealed to Lord Hugh Cecil To with- 
draw the second pan of his motion containing an instruc¬ 
tion to the Standing Committee. 

Prebendary Sharpe, seconding this, nUa asked Mr 
Atkinson to Withdraw his amendment. 

The Dean Of Yuries aid he wni perfectly certain that the 
Assembly was unaninmLisly anxious that the great value, 
not only to the City of London, but to the whole country , 
fmtn the point of view of art and beauty, of some of its 
price less buildings should be always recognised and have 
full importance given tn than, Ik thought that ought to 
lie L'TiiphiiM&cd, because there wai m impression outside 
that the Assembly was not giving adequate attention ro 
that aspect of the subject. 


The Bishop of London said that to his mind some of 
their City churches were the glory of the world, and he 
would rather resign than that such □ church as that of St. 
Bartholomew' the Great should he touched. 

Lord Hugh Cecil said he was willing to withdraw his 
instruction so long as it was understood that the com¬ 
mittee WffS to be a negotiating committee. The motion For 
the appointment of n committee was agreed to.* 


With reference lo the decision of the Assembly the 
following letter from Mr. A. K. Powys, the Secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings* 
appeared in The Tima on 19 November :— 

\* The decision reached by the National Assembly 
this afternoon to refer the Union of Benefice* and Dis¬ 
pel of Churches measure bock 10 committee for treon- 
iideraiiun u ill be probably approved by all your reader*. 
1 1 the revised measure confs ncs its intentions to improving 
ihe spiritual service of the City of London* it will be 
generally welcomed. While ti retains any clause which 
make* it possible for a small section tre satisfy the it desire 
!o raise money by the sale of the Rite of any one of these 
churches* the measure will certainly meet with the opposi¬ 
tion, not only of societies like the one for which I write* 
but also of the majority ref Londoners and of mast people 
throughout the Empire: who care for the ancient nnd 
beautiful duttgiof die Church/ 1 

Hir Banister Fletcher, referring to the decision of the 
National Assembly, write* in The Ti'me$ of z* November : 
Hk The decision «(q the fare ref the City churches is post¬ 
poned, but there is no finality about it. It b hardly even 
an Armistice* but merely a period for further inquiry that 
has been reached, and more specious proposals may bi- 
evrelvcd. Thone of us who claim that these threatened 
chtirL hcR are the t ity h hcittngif, not ire be bartered away, 
must now- be awake und alert to parry any fresh form of 
attack. We must continue our elforts and do our utmost to 
make sure that the case for the churelies so ably advocated 
by The Times is mel, not by 1 insufficient safeguard*/ but 
by * final recognition that they must be left unmuched and 
thrir um developed for the weekday worker* of ihrr City/' 

Thi / r HjFii/ , i i ci Ctiy Churrfui. a pamphlet which h ^ just 
luen crempded and issued by the London Society in ihe 
hope ref arousing greater public interest ire these historic 
budding, an he obtained from the publisher*, Messrs T 
hisher Unwin* Led., u Adelphi Terrace, WX^, price 1% 


- * * * 1 ^ 1 tLi. 1 up 1 NEW 

SOUTH WALES AND THE RIBA 
MrOwrlesRoseiithd, the President of the Institute 
nf Architects of New South Wales., writes on 24 Se ptcm . 
itr, nt reply to a tetter addressed to hint bv the Presi- 

dent of the Institute 

. 11 ' iou [ leMer «'a* laid before our Council and before 
the mcmljcrs as a whole at our last general meeting. I 
imw write to assure you that you may rclv oit the fullest 
measure of co-operation on the part of this Institute 
*! , h lhc RXB.A. \\e feel that united effort 

t!i"Kmpir^ h for0ur P rafcss <™ generally throughout 


Fmrn Tht Tim/.j report. 




ALFRED BQSSOM STUDENTSHIP 


The Architect and Town Planning 


The Council of the Royal Institute desire 10 call rhe 
attention of alt Members and Licentiate* to ill* following 
Meim>midum which has been prepared by the Town 
Planning Committee of rbe R.l.B.A. 

The need for architects to interest themselves in Town 
Planning, and. as Far m possible, to associate themadves 
with Town Planning proposals and procedure in the town* 
within which they practise, i* very urgent. 

With the impetus that hm been given to Statutory Town 
Planning amce the passing of the Act of igiq practically 
every town in England, with a population of zo.oco and 
over". i& undertaking Town Planning. Many smaller towns 
and rural areas arc doing likewise. 

But not only should architects study the problems in¬ 
volved, and associate themselves with the making «f these 
Statutory scheme*, either by acting as consultants to 
councils or as representing architectural in terests„ hut 
they should also, in cases where towns are developing and 
■where no Tow n Planning scheme is bring prepared, urge 
on the making of a scheme. 

It might, perhaps, he useful to enumerate stome of the 
mistakes that urc likely to occur when fl town is developed 
without proper plan mug. 

Frequently there is no sort of co-ordination between the 
proposals of different owners. I? is nobody $ busintw to 
bring i hour co-operation., ,-utd, aw a result. Mime streets lead 
p iny here , others *akc wrong directions, and, generally, no 
direct rfrinmu.ilkat ion is secured. 

Streets when widened are net made wide enough and 
buildings require to he pulled down and set thu'k many 
times over. Bwildings are erected in position* that Town 
Planning proposals* would show to be unsuitable, and 
where they are likely lobe eventually obstructive, necessi- 
niing the constmit dcHectrcm of streets from their proper 
course- 

The conditions shat should he observed in designing j 
modem road tor purposes of motor traffic . i r -j (iverlocskedp 
md, ih i ividt. streets arc constructed with dangerous 
comers of too restricted widths, without refect net to the 
safety of the pedestrian, and without presemng a ncce* - 
Njrv line of vision. 

I n well-prepared Regional and Town Planning schemes, 
Sine* rtf enmmunlcation between towns sire improved and 
bye-pass mads are constructed round old villages so sis 
to allow of safe and rapid communication by motor be¬ 


tween digram points* Rye-pass mads should also be con- 
st meted to avoid the costly widening of old street* 
originally designed for a limited wheel traffic 

Town Planning should assist in ihe preservation of 
buildings that arc worth preserving, and should ensure 
thai new bridges and buildings on importune sites are of 
U<md architectural character and suited to their site. 

Town plans should fix the buidling lines and should 
determine: the width and character of street*. 

In the design of roads it I* all important that the road, 
when completed, shall not only afford the bc*r transport 
Facilities, but the completed thoroughfare should be a 
satisfactory one from the architectural point of view. 

The following principles are of general application :■— 
l. Every town has tin individuality and special Feature* 
of its own w hich phnuld be expressed in its plan. 

j, Natural feature of beauty and interest, -such as hills, 
woods, Important trees, streams and pools, should not only 
be preserved, Inn their existence should W rmphri-td 
and they should be regarded as important determining 
factors tn the making of the plan. 

2^ Main lines of transit should take The direction re¬ 
quired, alw ays with reference to the contour of [hi lend. 

4. The element of design—the art of combining many 
units in proper relation and proportion—b jus* a> i^sctuia! 

1».success in planning a part ni a town or suburb as it k m 
planning a large building j mere geometrical planning is 
insufficient 

5. Long straight streets, when adopied, should have a 
definite objective- 

h. Lines of sight should in general be ftstttded to what 
the eye can easily Take in All views should as far us 
possible he framed in :i suitable netting r 

7. The grouping and arningoiicfil of the principal 
buildings end open spaces should be scodb-d wiih n view 
to securing good architectural comp^-mons, and no 
scheme of planning can be regarded us satisfpcTary unless 
there is a sufficiency uf open sputa- 

To emu re that the foregoing points .are ubicnd, it i> 
essential that Load Authorities should obtain the best 
professional advhe, und it is ^ ry tU-Hiruble s I .11 (.'otusi iL 
should hove an architectural adviser tn work in to!lubtira¬ 
tion with the engineer and surveyor, h is only in shis 
way that the many aspect* of Town Planning can be ade¬ 
quately dealt with and the best remits secured. 


THE ft.MLA* ALFRED BOSSOM TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP* 

i + The Subject set by the Jury for th* R.l.B.A. Allred 
[Worn Travelling Studentship £fc ua follows 

A mm panv is formed for the purpose of developing ’an 
inland site 150 ft. by 100 ft- in the business quarter of a 
tirsi-duM provincial town of not less than 400.000 in¬ 
habitants. 

The student hi required to name the town and the 
|H 3 nt[ion of the site and to submit u scheme a* archiieer 10 
thr Company which complies with the following am* 
ditiatis 

(u) l Ic is to state the annual value of the site. 


(b) The property i* lo he developed to the heft advan¬ 
tage, ^ay, as a store, shop* offices, hanks, etc,, and the 
capital expended nnm be such as w ith its revenue will 
appeal to the public under current conditions. The 
capitalisation of the Company being stated in oulline, 
fc) Local rates to be soared. 

Uf) The height is to be felt to rhe student, but is norm 
e*cecd 100 feet m the springing of the mnf P but there may 
be two flours in the roof. 

(r) The Model Bye-Law* of the Ministry of 11 emit h sir 
similar enactment must be assumed. 

tf) Promotion and leg*] expenses to In: estimated at 
£2,000* 
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(g) Central hearing mu si be provided. 

. The ac^Is: nf pin ns, eleinliom And section* is to be 
^ in. to 1 ft. No perspective drawing wilT be allowed, 
und no repetition of plans or elevations is required. Draw - 
Inns may be (i|*hi 3 y linted in monochrome. 

The report accompanying the plans mu&t deal with the 
approximate cost of building untl the financial return of the 
w hole scheme* 

2 , Associates of the Royal Ensriruie who have not passed 
through one nf ihe schools included in the competition are 
required to deliver their designs and reports (ift com¬ 
petition foro Silver Medal) at the Royal Institute not h*ter 
than 5 p.m.«n Monday, t December 11)34. 

j_ Schools of Architecture included in the competition 
otx required ro announce that Monday, 1 December 1924, 
k the closing date for the local Stiver Mcdul Competitions. 
The local juries should mitr as soon (m passible after 
I December 1934, The Silver Medal designs 3 i«d Re¬ 
ports must tie submitted to the Royal Institute not later 
than 5 p.rm un Wednesday, 31 December gg;t+ T 
4. In thr tose of schools not recognised for exemption 
from the R.T.B.A. Final Examination, the local award of a 
Sliver Medal is subject it* ibe approval nf the Jury fur the 
Gold Medal nnd Student-ship, 

{Copies of this Programme may be obtained free at the 
RJ-B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W^i J 


\< ht:s from the minutes of the council 

MEETING, 5 NOVEMBER, 

Thh City Churchy?, 

It was decided to issue a public protest gainst the 
threatened demolition n City churches. 

Preservation: or Placid of Natural Beauty or His¬ 
toric In 1 hHiM. 

It di i ided 10 join the Royal Academy P the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and the Society 
nf Antiquaries in sending to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer a proposal for exempting the owner of any place* 
of natural Iwaisty or of historic intercut From Schedule A. 
of thv Incumr 'Fax chargeable upon that property, pro¬ 
vided that he keeps tht property in such repair as will 
prevent decay and allows reasonable acctsn to memben of 
the puhlic who wish to enjoy the beauties of the place 01 s to 
appreciate its historic Interest. 

Royal Commission on Fir* RktOAOlfo ant* Fire PRE¬ 
VENTION. 

11 was decided to appoint a joint Committee of members 
nfthe Practice and Science Standing Committees to collect 
and collate report from the Allied Societies nn the Repon 
of the Royal Uommi> uoti on Fite Brigade* and Fire Pre¬ 
vention and tn advice the Council as to any steps which it 
may lit dvsmihle 10 take in connection with the Report, 
Lay-out and Town PuSNltc-o Cmuremt dns, 

ft was decided t* take steps to arrange an early con¬ 
ference of rvprc&entatives of the Town Planning Institute, 
the Town Planning Committee R I.B.A., and the Own- 
petition* Committer R.I R.A.. to consider ami report to 
thi Council R.LBA. uj>oii the whole question of Town 
Planning sirtd Lay-out Cranperitiona. 

IllIgaL Use R.J.B.A Affix. 

It was decided to publish a note annually in ike R.I .IS. A. 
Journal nnd ibe professional Press calling alien lion to the 
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fact that the use of ihe R.I.B.A. affix or of any affix sug- 
tfc-ainc membership of the R.I.S.A. by those who ate not 
members of this body is illegal, and that if any cast* are 
reported to the Council legal proceedings will be taken. 
The Charter and Bye-la^s Committee. 

Mr. Maurice E. Webh was appointed si an additional 
member of the Committee, 


Koab Access to the London Docks. 

It vtm decided to communicate with the Fort of London 
Authority and the Minister of Transport to thr effect that 
the Royal Institute it glad to note the probability of the 
above improvement, and will be glad to be assured dun 
the work Is likely to be proofed with during the winter, 
especially in view of the employment that might be pro¬ 
vided . 

Unprkcuttlncs of Ekes. 

I tiller the provisions of Byt-Uw 14 a member was 
severely cemurcel for quoting fees lower than those pn> 
scribed by the R.I.SJ.A Seale in competition with other 
architects fur an appointment under a public body, 
CtoMPffTiTiQNS. 

A Licentiate wav expelled for taking part in ji Com¬ 
petition which hud been banned by the R_LB,A. 

R.T.BrA. Examinations 

ia) Prqfatfotimkip . — It was decided to accept chemistry 
as an alternative to physics, mechanic*, or higher mathe¬ 
matics in the QuaUficatlom for the probations rehip. 

th} Tmt'n Planning . — It wmv decided to institute a 
special examination for members of the Royal Institute: 
leading tt> a diploma in Town Planning. 

(r) FfH&i Exarntnitimi—Thc Board of Architectural 
Edik :m<m reported to the Council that the following 
students of a-cognlxed schools exempted from the Final 
Examination had passed the Examination in Prore^omd 
Practice : - 


Hirst. Harold. 
Hutton, C. H. 
Hyslop, C. G CL 
Knight, C. R. 
Masker, Doris. 
KillDi. \ I aha nmved. 
Sutherland, T. Scott. 
Valiis, EL W. EL 


Brooke, Donald. 

Chamlicrs, Isabel M. 

Coia F J. A. 

Cridbnpy T Clenrgc LI 
FciipsMio* Jamra D. 

Fry, E. Maxwell. 

11 q in m i> , Ed i E h Gi I [inn. 

Hisham. E. H. H, 
id) R.I fi .1 i irrhibafJ Drnmay) S^h tfanhips : —1 he 
Briurd of Architectural Education reported to the Council 
that the follow ing award* had liecn made :— 

One Scholarship of £50 per annum to Mr. R, W. 

Donaldsont Live rpool Univenity^ 

Oru- SdinlREship oi 1 per annum luMr.R II. Turner 
Liverpool Unit eraity. 

One Scholarship of £z$ per annum 10 Mr. A. t- 

Ud/nerou. Architectural Asaodatinn. 

A mww*l (nr thi L year 102 , n f th L - SthoLmWo ul 
L -5 awiirded m to Mr. C. J J, Hutton. 

!<l RJ.B.A. iHcttry Jiirrit) StHdeHbtnp ul flu ft rr/if- 
ittlural Aiiofiatiim.—Thz Board of Architectural Educn- 
tu.n reported ihut they h.ij approved (he awutd nf the 
studetimhip n( 150(0 Mr. Arthur Edwin t’iimcmn, 
MFMNKK-iHIi 1 . 

(oil The nrimitmiif-m of a vandidstci for tin- Fellnwshio 
.itul jo (hit rhv .Mjotiattship wtre approved. 

’.b) Mr I'. E. F. Hailey (elected Aiifciate 1879, Fellow 

H>Q5l Wit. transferred to the Retired Fellowship. 



NOTICES 


Notices 


THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING » 

The Thirtl Genera) Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1923-2,4 will be hdil on Monday, 3 D ecemb er. 1913,® 
H p.m., nr 9 Conduit Street, W.i, for the following pur- 
poses :— 

To read the Minutes of the General M«ring{ Ordinary) 
held on 19 November* 1923 : formally- to admit members 
attending for ihe Jim time since their election. 

To proceed with the election of the candidate* for 
membership who*e name* were published in the Journal 
for ao October, 19*3 (pp + ^55-56), end 10 November, 1923 
(pp. 30-31). 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

7 JANUARY, 1934 

The following applications for election have been 
received- Notice of any objection or other comm uni ca¬ 
tion respecting the candidates mUit ht s^'iit to the Secre¬ 
tary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
17 Deccmliet, 1933. 

AS FELLOWS ( 6 ), 

Ail II ON ; A«TlJUft r PA,Si. [A, n>=*L till ton Chamber* 
Wood Street, St- Anne Von-ihc-Sea ; 1 Qtn! Road, St T 
AnneVon-iht-Seu- 

BaootLEHBY; John Sydney \A. 1905 L Long Lodge, Merton 
Paris, S.W.tq. 

CulR-Wiucnc: CiLVRUy Dunky [A. 11)09], The Umvernt)', 

Sheffield. 

Elton : Percie Ion, FJS.L Li- 1910 }* D»trict Surveyor for 
Wandsworth West, Daids L’fwmbcn, S5 High S treei* 
Wandsworth, S.W.I&; " Otrltton / 1 Ligfculiffia Ruad. 
Fktmcr* Green, N-*j- 

Fkcjd- : Eustacf. Corplie [A. *890], 1 Lincoln ■ I tin FJcJor, 
W.C.i ; The Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, E.C.i, 
Han-sidmu £ Charles E^kbt [A. 1910], Station Approach, 
Sandcntead, Surrey. 

AS ASSOCIATES (*L 

BurutR : Au*tin Richard (Special Ww EximtifiationL H4 
WillisfljL Street* Melbourne. Austmln. 

Nai.l : Alexander Seucrant {Special War Exait tin iitinn], 3 to 
Cotibtt Street, Melbourne, Aiatralii, 


Competitions 

EASTLEIGH : NEW ASSEMBLY HALL AND EX* 
TENSIONS TO COUNCIL HALL. 

Members and t pkentiatcra of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects mu it not take part Ln this Competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the 
published Regulatiitnii of the Roval Institute for Arehi- 
rectum! Competitions. 

NEW LAW COURT'S, CAIRO. 

The Uumpetiiinti* Committee desire tu rail the attention 
of Members and Licentiate* to the fact that the Condition! 
of the above Competition arc not in accordance with the 
kei+uLmuti:- of thr K I.li.A- The Competitions Com¬ 
mence are in ne^utiation with the promoter* in the hope of 
vocunpg an amendment. In the meantime Mcmbere and 
Itictntiatrt are advised to take no part in the Competition* 
RYDE PAVILION. 

The Council of the Royal Inuritutr of Bntiih Architects 
has expelled a Licentiate for taking part in the above- 
mentioned Competition, which had l>een banned no the 
ground that its Condition* were not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.J Ji.A. 


ASSOC IATESHIF OF THE R.LB.A. 

The Board of Architectural Education desire to draw 
attention to the following decision of J LM. Board of 
Ed li cation with reference to Technical Teachcm" Quali¬ 
fication* :— ... 

Architecture.—H.M- Board of Education rccoipisse 
1 he Associate-ship of the R.LR, A, (if awarded after passing 
the Examination- 1 * of the Institute) m the ttjuivalent to 
degrees of Universities in Great Britain and, Ireland. 


Members’ Column 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mil Cyjiii A. FaHKV (. ! lus fhaJij(M hia uttiirtM to 1 •) Boiklol^t 
So'ure. Wjl.i. I fbpkoue Afnscuai iuq, 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED* 

Aacinrect’s AssistAWr shortly disem^d. 41 pwxnt , misting 
M 5 JL, A.K.i n V , Cuv ArrJjJti>ts_ Sketch plan*, w^rkunr dm yr- 
rjeuib, rnesfuiintf extiliag IjuJlijiiup, draft sprcUi- 

ulJoni 4 etc., with |£-:>rSi Kflitefill Ot*E» mutitw. R*ply Bnii Ho:3, 
<j/o Secretary, R.MCA», 9. Conduit Slreel, W.I. 

Liaxn-Ut, pip^riaicM in London wnrk, serlb an riutiigcmcul 
iiLi a^ot-iul A^usbmad t« t)ti;|urlii^ wnrlthiit drawup 
sped Statists wltli CakuUtkicLS fur tmetwai tfeeJwrark Ifccumigh 

kUDwlrdtf* nl London DuddicLtf Act*,™Bai ji^C c/n S-cri_Ucy 
R.Mt.A,, 9. Conduit Srre*t T W.i, 

A.K.t.B A., it present in temputiTy raftfiiilcHL l^rnwj- 

aent appointinenl. Lnukm or Southtm huilio oc-imtle* iirelerred- 
La-R.A. 'SchuoU s.iud^ar: 30 rears' vjrwd exporknre. ii a cl ii dlfl* 
CimilLHi F.R- 1 -BA.’i h>tb cUtwic aad domestic work, alw Uww 
rears TMlikut on Ure* public mrta 1 nreeni tii^rieitcr on 
ami fiaragt work. Small T-ipitaL aVaBable; would CDc^akr 
iL^inuirirur parttirrship la rti-ablisWd firm after prolvnioha ry pr rvu. 
UitX i^>] r ■: ■> Sn-ftUrY. K.1.H-A-, j CcKHluU W.i. 

A- K. I. IS . A. K with Comkicfabk fcrpctlrtii e, wquIlE be plrxscd V> 
hc^t of 411 An hit^ t [e<liibhk[ ju ^asbtimt vthh U licfinite vkw Sn 
» jltt cl Ue p 1 rt 11 itt, hip ; would lw *|uit- ppypatod to rcuke pre]Lmiruire 
atrjhieflfinu to^sw suilal lUty - Apply Box ion. c^SecKtary■. 
K. I.li.A,, 0 Combi it Street, I ami™n, \\ ,1, 


Minutes II 

\K tht ScCOlKl Gtncnil Mi'etiiiK (Oreli miry! ul ibe Str^SJon 
iqtj-l'irf, held -.1 lilt Royal Sodrty uf Mcdldne nil Mtmd.iV. 

IQ November 1953, lit S p.IP. Mr. J A tjpteb, Frr-nlcjjt. «n 
the ehjir. The aitentbince book wna =,-glied by K-llow% 
(itidudtnK 9 \iemlxrs of the Council 1, 15 A,'^ociaE€-> Miu tiiosng 
1 VIcmlKii ivf the Council), 8 Licentiates, t Hon, Amwiit, jih! 
B wry Urge number of viBitat*, Tlie Minutr, of the mMUon 
h 4 d on 5 November 19*3 having bcon uteri au re;id were 
eontirTiK’d ami nlgtied by sh^ Chairman, 

Mr G.Tonh™ Forrest [F.h httvmg read a Piper ntt Ine 
Rebuild]rut of Ydtcs ami il|u«Mled it by Untem rIie^s* a 
ditcuuiim cniDed^ ind cm the mntipn of Getir»| the Rt. tlon. 
the EarlpfCaVTIR, L ldefofthc Imperial General Stiff, mounded 
byH-E. tbs Belgian Amttas»vdur* and fuppopted by H.h-iue 
French Amb^ado-r, rt vote of thinks wav IP Mr. 

Farreil by aecLamiitiirti and WA* hrieily n-b S >oriJcJ to- 
r | h hr meeting elated At 9,4.5 p.ril. 


R.I.BA JOURNAL, 

Dm** of PuhH&rtum. i rath, Mrii Nowmiwt ; Sth, 
*xdd December. *9*4' afrih junuary ; oth* ap F«- 

rujin ■ Sth, 2 and March: -?th, 36 th April; loin. 04 th May; 
7 th, s^th Jimr; teth Jul% . i6th Augu^i ; loth Septctnber; 
[Stb October. 
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BICENTENARY MEMORIAL VOLUME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN* a.p. 1632-1723- PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS WITH AN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION BV SIR ASTON WEBB, MA. AND A DEDICATION BY PAUL WATERHOUSE. MA 
P_P.RJ.BA. 

A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

PRESS NOTICES, 

Sir Reginald BlomfirUL R.A , La RJJi_A. Journal ; ** This handsome volume, publL&hed under the auaptcr* of the 
RXRA*j is a notable tribute to the memory of Wrai* * * , Anyone who read* this volume from cover 10 cover will 
know pretty well all there 1* to be known about Wren, It i* a good ded more than we know about any other architect. 
. h , lliis book is 3 proof that archil rets are still moving on the lines laid down by the great reformer who died two 
hundred yearn ago. ,h 

Mr. Fiifcc Kim bail in the Journal of the American Institute of Architects : 14 At last there is a good book on Wren 
—Wren the man and Wren the architect. The Bicentenary Memorial volume published under the auspitK of the 
RIBA, k by long odds the best work about him. The older books, indeed, left much to be desired- , . . Now we 
have a well-rounded work covering with authority the many aspects of Wren's genius. It is written by men who know. 
The iiiusLratiom are far from the usual repetitions of the familiar, . . . For the City Churches there is notably the series 
of fine old water colours, showing in some cases buildings now destroyed. . . . The illustrations are not merely informa¬ 
tive to the practitioner, but give something of ft collector** flavour. Numerous old engravings have b«m reproduced as 
line cuts in harmony with the text." 

C. FLE. 11 !/! the MtmehctUr Guardian t "This Ls b notable book, both for its contents and the manner of it* pro¬ 
duction, . . . this great, handsome, and very beautifully printed volume. < * * The general and cumulative new of 
Wren and his work which tIds book give# . . is certainly sufhdcmJy imprasive," 

Mr. A. R. Powys in the London Mercury '; M It contains eighteen essays on as many aspects of Wren's life and w r orks. 
In these circumstances it is surprising to find so little overlapping of subject matter, . . . The book is well produced. 
The surface occupied by printing in relation to the page is a renewed source of pleasure as each leaf is turned." 

Sunday Times : “ No handsomer volume has been mued for many years past from the European press than rhb 
sumptuous tribute to the memory of the greatest of English architects. The letterpress includes studies of Wren and his 
work from a large Variety of points of view, contributed by writers best qualified to bear testimony to the soundness and 
brilliancy of his diversified genius ns architect, astronomer, biologist, merchant adventurer, scientific inventor, and 
Member of Parliament. Wien was not only a great Englishman ; he vrni us passionate a lover of London as Samuel 
Johnson himself, nod 

If might of things that here befall 
Can lunch a spirit union k thine* divine 

one may imagine him exulting in the knowledge that all pecuniary profit arising from the sale of this splendid volume 
will go to the fund established for the purpose of conserving in its pristine beauty the greatest of his achicvemcntSt St. 
Paul's Cathedral. The illustrations of the book are numerous and beautiful, and the entire volume is worthy of its sub¬ 
ject and of the generous enthusiasm for the fame of a great arrist and great citizen, of which it h the outcome." 

Observer ; 14 11 la sumpiuuusK; produced, it b most generously sflid aympatheticolly ilhistrated, and it illuminates 
the subject in cOUntkfLi w ays both for the expert and for the Lyman.” 

Mirmittg Poif ; 14 'Hie book is a joy in itself. The essays it contains are authoritative (yet never dull), and these 
find the fmt coloured platen and drawings commemorate, incidentally, ihc group of famous craftsmen, such ns Grinling 
Gibbons, who helped in the creation of Sr. PatlF* — the only cathedral of the first rank which wm completed within the 
lifc-rimt? of its designer." 

Daily Mail : * B A worthy monument to the great architect*" 

Daily Telegraph ; 41 A worthy monument to Wren, so lavishly illustrated that it presents an unexampled pictorial 
record of his achievement./ 1 

The Builder : “ We c ongrarulair all concerned on the production of the work, which is u fitting addition to the many 
recent tribute* of admiration of a great man. The volume contains the reproductiDn of more original document! than 
have been published in any previous volume, 11 

Thf Architect ; 11 An attractive and interesting tribute, * * * The hook is exceedingly well produced and tllua- 
Iraied.*' 

Tht Architect's Journal : “ The whole immense range of Wrens activities is con red in the memorial volume which 
ia liberally illustrated* well printed, and altogether sumptuously and fittingly produced," 


Edition* ore issued a$ follow*: Subscribers' Edition, bound in buckram, 5 guinea net ■ Edition de 11® 
limited to 250 copies, bound in vellum. numbered and signed, ft guineas net. " ' 1 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS FROM THE SALE OK THE BOOK WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE ST Pirn 

CATHEDRAL PRESERVATION FUND* ' ^ 

The Special Twenty-five Guinea Edition, limited to 50 copies, has only recently been issued , 

H ODDER & STOUGHTON* LTD, 
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The Cloth Hall Ar*i» Sbuhv is iijio 


The Rebuilding of Ypres 

BY G. TOPHAM FORREST (/'.}, ARCHITECT TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

[Read bef on tht ftoyal fttstituU 1if British ArihitrrU, Monday, if) Nwtmbtr 1 ij 13J 


T HERE is no name connected with the 
European War of 1914 hji 8 which means 
more to the British people than that of Ypres, 
It speaks of four long years of agony almost unbear¬ 
able, of heroism almost unbelievable : and as long 
as this nation lasts the story of the defence tif 
Ypres will he told and retold with increasing 
wonder, and the men and women yet in be will 
claim with pride their descent from those who 
fought and died in and a round the little Flemish city 
Ypres means mure to us than we can put into 
words. A quarter of a million of the best of our 
youth Usd flfown their lives in its defence, and the 
place is fur evermore sacred ground. As a Cana¬ 
dian w rtler has Said : 

" She belongs —her halls and churches, her 
streets and houses, all her people and all her past, 
henceforth to us, and those who come after us. 
She is spiritually as much a pan of the British 
Empire as Vancouver or Toronto.” 

The men who defended Ypres Could nut, how¬ 
ever , save it from destruction. The Germans, fail¬ 
ing in their effort's to capture it, decided to blot it 


out. They had rto regard either for it# history or 
its buildings —buildings which had come more or 
less safely through the perils of sack and siege 
during the long centuries of the history of the town. 
One of the remarkable things about Ypres is that 
notwithstanding its troublous history, the great 
monumental buildings, as well as the more notable 
of the smaller buildings, were handed down to 
posterity practically imari Their destruction was 
left for the troops of a civilised nation in the 
twentieth century. 

At different times during the war, reports had 
been published regarding the results of the t German 
bombardment, and, although these made it clear 
that the ancient buildings were in ruins, those who 
knew and loved the Ypres of pre-war days, ami 
remembered all that it had come through in past 
centuries, were lioping against hope that the 
destruction was not so complete as the reports 
seemed to indicate. 

A visit to the city, however, dispelled all such 
hope : in fact, it was dispelled immediately after 
leaving the coast, for on every hand there was the 
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most appalling evidence of the destructive power of 
modern gunfire. And yet, as one came towards the 
city, thr picture in the mind was not that of Ypres 
of 1918, hut of the Ypres of the day* of peace 
before August 1914, ami we particularly remem¬ 
bered the wonderful group of buildings to the 
north of the Grand Place. The most notable of 


commenced in 1200 and finished in 1230. but the 
whole building was not finished till 11 century later. 
The belfry was about two hundred and thirty feet 
high, and at the top was the Golden Dragon, the 
old symbol of The City's liberty, 

Jn olden times the town watchers were stationed 
on the summit of the belfry- in order to watch for 



Tut Cloth Hall josh Belffv iyia 


these w as, of course, the Chub Hall that remark¬ 
able civic monument of the Middle Ages, 

In media*val times the religious type of budding 
was usually the must important in Continental 
towns, hut this was not so tn Ypres. for here the 
Cathedral Church irsdfc a very beautiful building 
- was completely overshadowed by the Cloth Hall, 
^ building devoted entirely to commerce. 

The belfry and east wing arc said to have been 
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the approach of ,in enemy, and also to give the 
alarm of fire. The practice of having watcher* at 
the top uf the belfry to give the alarm of lire was 
continued right dow n til] August 1914. 

The city archives were also in the belfry, hut, 
unfortunately, most of these Avere lost, Jt is said 
that 11 charred fragment* of innumerable docu¬ 
ments were discovered among the wreckage b\ 
English officer* in April 1915/' 





THE REBUILDING OF YFRES 



Tut Cumi Hall anu Bilfs rr as u Nov£unfl» 1414 


The hells and dock dated from the fourteenth 
century. 

The roof covering was of slate surmounted by a 
Crest of carved stonework. 

The windows were beautiful in design* in fact 
the vs hole building was a most beautiful piece of 
architecture, and for the work uf its kind might 
well he described as perfect. As a French writer 
has sa id : 

11 In its dimensions it rivalled the majesty of a 
cathedral : in the beauty of m lines a Venetian 
palace: in the richness of its ornamentation the 
buildings of the Spanish Moors/ 1 

Internally there were two floors, the upper being 
one huge hall between six hundred feet and seven 
hundred feet in its van mis ranges* and from thirty 
to forty feet wide. 

It was in this building that great cloth fairs were 
held, particularly in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

It is thought that originally the waters of the 
river on which the town stands flowed along one 
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side of the building, thus facilitating the receipt 
and despatch of the cloth goods. {Most of the 
streets to the north of the Cloth HalE are built on 
a filled-in duck-) 

Prior to the war* the upper floor — that is, the 
principal floor—was used for local annual fairs. 
Assembly Hall for magistrates* administrative 
offices and concert hall ; and the ground floor was 
used as a market place. In the Middle Ages the 
upper floor was used for the display of doth and 
drapers' goods, and the ground floor as offices. 

At die eastern end of the Cloth Hall stood die 
Hold de Ville. It was erected in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, probably to the designs of 
John Sporcmaiu It was one hundred and five feet 
long and was built in yellow si one. Its ground 
floor consisted of an open hall twenty fed wide, 
supported by columns. 

Adjoining the Motel de Ville was the charming 
old-world building known as the Condergcrie, 

Immediately to the north of the Cloth Hall 
stood the cathedral church of St. Martin* the 
earliest portion of which dated from (he thirteenth 
century. The south porch, with beautiful rose 
window over, dated from the early fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, The tower was late fifteenth century. 

Among oilier buildings nf nnle in the town were 
St. Peter’s Church, part of which dated from the 
eleventh century : St, James's Church, erected in 
the twelfth century ; the Ruucherie* the entrance 
to the upper floor of which was obtained from the 
beautiful little corner known as Place du Musee : 
the Templars* House {used as Post Office since 
1897), of the same date as the Cloth Hall ; the 
Hospice Celle with its chapel containing paintings 
of the Belle family from the early fifteenth century 1 
the Notre Dame Hospital ; the Hotel de Garni, 
and the Mai son Rtcbuyck. 

When the war came to an end it was found that 
all these had been destroyed, in fact not one of the 
four thousand buildings in the town had escaped 
serious damage and most of them had completely 
disappeared. 

But a wonderful change has taken place. Those 
who knew Ypres during or immediately after the 
war, and have heeEi able to visit it recently, find 
that the town is rapidly being transformed into the 
Ypres of pre-war days, the Ypres of which the Bel¬ 
gians were sn proud* It bears very 1 it tie resem¬ 
blance tn the Ypres which burnt itself into the 
memories of our soldiers, but hour by hour it is 
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becoming more and more the Ypres which, for the 
Belgian people, was an inspiring symbol of a glory 
and a greatness long since passed. W hen the Bel¬ 
gians think of Ypres. they think of her as she was 
m the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the 
population was two hundred thousand as com¬ 
pared with eighteen thousand before the war ; they 
think of her, not as a quiet haunt of Wch®ologists 
and lovers of the old, hut as a great centre of cloth 



Tilt Cai iiftjhil Cuuticit of St. Mwtw ik 'V> ^ 


weaving, supplying woollen goods not only to the 
peoples of France and beyond the Rhine, hut also 
England. They think of her glorious Cloth Hall 
erected in the da vs of prosperity ; of the great 
cathedral church of St. M artin ; of the Grand Place 
with its ancient buildings ; and of the quiet streets 
in which were to be found a number of buildings 
which could only be described as archawJogieal gems. 

And this was the Ypres they set nut to rebuild. 
It should be realised, however, that it was not the 
onK place in which restoration work had to be 
carried out ; near!) two hundred and fifty other 
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communities had suffered, and. in addition, all over 
the country, incalculable injury had been done to 
roads, railways, telegraphic and telephonic instal¬ 
lations, waterworks, and canals. 

As soon as the Capital was re-entered, the 
Government announced that one of the first duties 
of the country was to consecrate the national energy 
arul resources to the task of helping the devastated 
regions to make good their enormous losses. 



Kriss or Catheohm. is tgie 


The first stage was to hring in a Rill — which the 
Chambers passed with enthusiasm — with the object 
of placing under the patronage of the nation the 
towns and communities which had suffered. 

The town of Ypres, which among all the ruined 
districts was certainly the one which had suffered 
most, was, with Louvain and Dinant, those other 
great Belgian sacrifices, among the first to benefit 
from this special law. 

About the middle of 1919 it was, as it were, 
adopted by the nation, and was therefore assured of 
the technical and financial assistance of the State 



THE REBUILDING OF YI'RES 


and of those organisations especially created to 
assist in the prompt re-establishment of the 
country, 

'□tanks to Lhisaid, important provisional arrange¬ 
ments were soon made for housing the necessary 
public services and the first repatriated inhabitants. 

The task, at this time, was most difficult, for 
means of communication, railways, waterways, and 
roads, had totally disappeared; transport failed. 


Immediately these huts had been erected, the 
work of clearing the ruins and reconstructing the 
city was taken in hand, and with such speed has it 
been pressed forward that at the end of September 
1923 one thousand five hundred houses were 
actually inhabited ; two hundred were ready for 
occupation ; and seven hundred and eighty-nine 
were in course of reconstruction. This gives a 
total of two thousand four hundred ami eightv- 



Tkje Cathedral Cin ncn or Sr. Martin 

and labour especially was lacking. And yet, not¬ 
withstanding all this, within a few months quite a 
small town of nearly a thousand huts was built in 
the neighbourhood, on a piece of land which, before 
the war, had lwn used as a marnxuvring ground 
for the garrison stationed at Yprcs, Par l of this 
temporary village still exists and will only disappear 
on the completion of the reconstruction works, for 
it shelters a great part of the working population 
gathered from all parts of the country* for the pur¬ 
pose of rebuilding the town. 


vww* Heconstrcction, 19:3 (.November) 

nine, which, added to the seven hundred ami fifty 
huts remaining, gives a grand total of three thou¬ 
sand two hundred and thirty-nine buildings since 
the early part of 1 tjzt, for it was not till the begin¬ 
ning nf that year that the work of clearing the ruins 
was sufficiently advanced to allow of ,1 com¬ 
mencement being made on actual building 
work. 

Those who did not see the ruins of the mihappv 
ciiv on the morrow of the armistice, or during the 
months immediately following, can form but little 
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idea of the labour anil energy required to render the recon¬ 
struction possible* The masses of mins, fallen in disorder, 
bad obliterated almost the very traces of the streets; in fact, 
in most parts of the town the destruction was so complete that 
even the foundation's had disappeared, and the sites of many of 
the buildings had been shattered and reshattered. 



iti'TEI. [)t OAhili (1914) 


The question as to whether uli the buildings of note should 
he reconstructed gave rise at the first to much controversy, for 
it was thought by many that the principal ruins should he 
preserved .is a witness to the horrors of the Great War. As 
regards the L'loth Nall, work has been confined to consolidating 
the ruins, and the question as to whether the building shall 
he restored Inns not yet been definitely settled. The authorities 
have, its a rule, been compelled of necessity to devote the funds 
available to reconstructions of immediate utility. 
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Amongst the notable buildings already restored 
are the ChatcJlepie, the I lord de Gand and the 
Templars* House. In addition, St, Martin's 
Cathedralp $t, Peter s Church, St, James's Clmreh 
and the Hospice Belle are being restored. The 
Boucherie will be commenced next year. The 
Hospital, which stood at the east end of the Grand 
Place, is not to be rebuilt, but a new hospital has 
been erected outside the town. 


being that of rebuilding the town exactly as it had 
been handed down to them from long past genera¬ 
tions, the devoted zeal of all authorities and services 
was first of all bent on the patient and methodical 
clearing of the ruins ; on the herculean task of 
recoven and classification, stone by stone and 
brick by brick ; on the slow and laborious search 
for traces of the town s communications, and on 
the patient uncovering of the water services and 



Noth, dr Caxd MrronjjB, 0323 


Those responsible for restoring the town have 
given special attention to the reconstruction of 
schools, hospitals and private buildings. Ypres 
had schools of various grades* several elementary* 
a few secondary* and an industrial and fine arts 
school, and all of them vanished in the great 
disaster. Most of them, however* are either 
actually completed or in course of reconstruction. 
The task which the people of Belgium set them¬ 
selves in the presence of the ruined city of Ypres 


sewers, both of which had been destroyed and 
dispensed underground. 

At the beginning, and in great measure since, 
the greater part of all the reconstruction work has 
been carried out with the financial aid ami under 
the control of the Government. But private 
enterprise has not been lacking, and is, in fact, 
taking a constantly increasing share in the work of 
restoration. 

It is exceedingly difficult to discover the names 
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of ihpfie responsible for the carrying out of the 
work, 1 should, however, like to men lion the 
name of State Minister Ren kin, to whose energy 
and enthusiasm the decision to restore the town 
was in no smalt measure due. Also the name of 
Mr. R, Verwilghen* latterly the Minister for the 
Devastated Regions, and Mr. Carl Verwilghen, his 
brother. Their courtesy and helpfulness have 
been unbounded in ihe matter of supplying official 


sand people in Ypres. At the end of 1918 not a 
single civilian was in the place, but at the end of 
1919 there were more than two thousand ; at the 
end of 1921 nearly ten thousand ; and at the 
present time there are over thirteen thousand, 

One feds certain that before long the town will 
be completely rebuilt, and that in ten years' time 
there will be very little evidence of the war, apart 
from the cemeteries and the memorial to the 



Nfw G&mm* City Estate* 1^22 


figures, photographs and particulars regarding the 
restoration. 

The eighty slides illustrating the lecture and 
showing Ypres as it was before, during and after 
the war, and as it is at the present time, indicate 
something of the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and at the present rate of progress Ypres will very 
soon have been completely restored. 

The speed with which the work is being pressed 
forward may also he gathered from the figures 
relating to the population of the town at various 
dales. Before the war there were eighteen thou- 
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missing which is now being erected at the Alenin 
Gate. 

It must not, however, be taken for granted that 
all the buildings in Ypres are being restored 
exactly as they were before the war* There were 
in \ pres, as in most of the destroyed towns, certain 
working-class districts, containing some hundreds 
of old houses, the reconstruction of which was 
neither possible nor desirable. They had, how¬ 
ever, to be replaced in order to meet the industrial 
needs oi the town* The Government, realism]; 
tins, did not hesitate to grapple with the problem. 







PANORAMIC Vliu nJWAkii- nil Nnfmr in 191^ 


PANOHASriac View imvMiu* tN* North is 1:912 


Panoramic.Vjtw towards the North in 1923 (Nqtcmi*£iO 
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ami in 1919 a must interesting scheme was devised 
embodying the construction of about two hundred 
and forty working-class dwellings. 

The houses arc on two estates. The first con¬ 
sists of about one hundred and forty dwellings of 
a semi-permanent type. They are carried our 
partly in wood and partly in brick, and were erected 
in the year 1921 in the short space of three months. 

The oilier estate is described as a Garden City, 
and well descries the name. About one hundred 
buildings in all have been erected. 

We in England who did not suffer in the same 
way as the people of Ypres, but who, like them. 


remarkable. The evident anxiety of all classes of 
workers to hasten forward the rebuilding is 
expressed in a most unmistakable way. Their 
ardent love of home ; their great love of country ; 
their affectionate regard for their Sovereign : their 
devoted attachment lu their national institutions — 
these things constitute the impelling force in all 
that they attempt and do. 

At the end of 1918 it looked as if Ypres would 
be for ever a great silent mound, a pathetic token 
of the struggles of the British Army on Belgian 
soil. Fortunately neither the Belgian people nor 
their rulers shared that view. The work which 
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lived by faith during the years of agony* were, by 
the example nf their sufferings, made strong to 
endure. Many of them lost their lives during the 
earlier bombardments of the town, and in the etui 
those who were left were driven far away from 
their beloved city* the home of their childhood 
with all its sacred memories and associations. In 
their exile they never lost faith, but standing be¬ 
tween the old world so dear to them and the new 
world as yet unborn, they waited in the daftness 
with their eyes towards the morning, which they 
knew was bound to break. Fur them the morning 
has come, and with it a great confidence and a 
great resolve to restore their city to something of 
its ancient glory- The feverish activity with which 
they commenced and have continued the work is 


they have already accomplished shows that the 
spirit which constrained them to raise the Standard 
against the forces of Germany in August 1914 
still prevailed when the time came for decid¬ 
ing whether or not the fallen places should be 
restored* 

It would have been comparatively an easy task 
to have made a dean sweep of the mins and to 
have built in their stead a new city™ cm modern lines, 
but those who understand the Belgian people , and 
can gauge all chat so fondly attaches it to the past, 
u ill realise that *ueh a proceeding would have been 
but .1 mutilation, destined grievously to wound 
again a people who had already suffered too much, 
Nti, the people of Belgium decided to attempt 
what was thought by many to be the impossible, 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


just as they decided to attempt the impossible in 
1914, and they resolved to restore the ancient city. 
In the result they have compelled the admiration 
of the world—and that not only because of what 
they have achieved at Ypres, but throughout all the 
ruined territory in the way of restoring farms, 
villager, towns, roads, railways, and all that makes 
for the re-estab!ifthmcnt of their country. 

Surely they have been welt advised to restore the 
ancient buildings. We all know something of the 
moral effect of splendid architecture on the life of 
a people. Who can gauge all that Westminster 
Abbey and all that Wren's work mean in the life 
of this country } Who can measure the moral 
influence of the great buildings of a great past in 
the life of Italy ? 

Great buildings are the expression of the great¬ 
ness of the soul of a people, and their influence 
Cannot be confined to the nation which produces 
them, It is an influence which passes out to all 
peoples, and, therefore, the loss of such buildings 
makes the world the poorer. The world is cer¬ 
tainly the poorer for the loss of the Cloth Hall, and 


one of the consoling lessons of the war is to be 
drawn from the fact that the peoples of civilisation 
rose up in anger at the presence of the force which 
wantonly destroyed it* The civilised world was 
fitted with horror at the destruction of Ypres* and 
that horror was expressed by men who were 
neither archaeologists nor architects; in some 
strange way they realised that a great wrong had 
been done, not merely to the people of Ypres t but 
to the whole of mankind, including the generations 
not yet born. This, too, explains why so many of 
us are not at all attracted by the prospect of leaving 
Ypres in ruins. We wish to sec her restored, and, if 
we at all understand the Belgian people, we are 
certain that the work shall yet be completed. It is 
impossible to believe other wise, and when the Cloth 
Hall has been rebuilt T sincerely hope that a tablet 
will be erected on its walls tel ling in simple words 
the story of the restoration of the town, and record¬ 
ing in letters cut deep and that cannot fade a word 
written long ago concerning the rebuilding of 
another city 

" The people had a mind to work/'’ 


Voce of Thanks 

THE PRESIDENT {MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.&A.) IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT : I will now ask the Right Hon. 
the Karl of Cavan, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
who has himself had experience at Ypns, to be so 
kind as to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Topham 
Forrest for his most interesting Paper. 

The Right Hon, THE EARL OF CAVAN, K.P. 
(Chief of the Imperial General Staff) ; Mr, Chairman, 
your Excellencies., my lords, ladies and gentlemen, i 
have rarely had a more congenial task. We have 
listened with intense interest, hut something much 
more than that. 1 dn not know which emotion has 
moved me most during this hour, that of sorrow and 
anger mixed, or of the extraordinary strengthening of 
faith by the recovery of this town. It is perfectly 
extraordinary, to my mind, absolutely incomprehen¬ 
sible t that the work which Mr- S' orrest has described to 
you has been done. It U indeed a lesson thnt the will 
tij work is all-important. May l mention juss iwu 
little notes of personal experience ? I regret, ralher 
sorrowfully, that no mention was made throughout the 
lecture* or at least that 1 heard* of the ramparts, 
because the ramparts of Ypres^ built many hundreds 
of years ago, proved absolutely safe against shell-fire* 
and were the headquarters of very many Brigades and 
Divisions right through the whole four years. I lived 


there at certain periods myself, and I never remember 
one single casualty happening to anybody when 
actually inside she cover of the ramparts, either by 
shell or by gas. I may he wrong : I wm not there 
except lor occasional periods. altogether a vear fir more. 
But I never heard of a gas casualty, even lifter gas 
became one ol the regular methods of warfare. 1 have 
Aim a great affection for (he hospital, because, as you 
saw in the photograph, it stood for so long, and 
sheltered, in variably p my ear whenever I had 10 drive 
yp to Yprea ; and, I believe, it continued to shelter the 
cars of many other general officers whose duties took 
them up there. 

Lastly* may 1 with all respect moat heartily con¬ 
gratulate Belgium on the work she lias done and has 
decided to do ? 1 understand I am to be followed by 

the Belgian Ambassador, and perhaps it would not he 
appropriate for him to take credit fur what his country 
has dune, but 1 Jo ask you all, ladies and gentlemen, 
to realise that there are not many countries in the 
world who would have undertaken this colossal task 
and brought it tet the marvdlmis fruition which you 
have had indicated in the lecture. 

1 beg most heartily to move a most sincere and 
grateful vole of thunks to Mr, Topham Forrest. 
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The PRESIDENT : I will hi* Excellency the 
Belgian Ambassador to be goad enough to second Else 
vote of i hunks. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE BELGIAN AMBAS¬ 
SADOR (Baron Mcmchcur); I am very happy indeed 
to second i he vote of thanks to Mr, Fairest. With 
more interest than 1 can realty say, l have followed 
this very moving account of the destruction of Yprcs 
and the other towns that were in its vicinity* Vprd, 
as you all know so well, was one of the queens of the 
western world. Since those times, as economic cir¬ 
cumstances changed through tilt centuries, she had 
lost much of her activity ; but, as Mr. Forrest h sis so 
well shown us on the screen, the superb monuments 
which in 1914 still dominated that lovely city, in their 
quiet repose, were there as eloquent anti imposing 
testimonies of the splendid populace of bygone times. 
Ypres > it is true, is really a symbol of German methods, 
The enemy, exasperated to find himself held for four 
iqars before Yprcs, vented nil his r.ige mi that unfor¬ 
tunate town until he had reduced it to dust. Ypres 
was destroyed bv Germany because at her threshold 
British heroism and courage stemmed the onrush of 
the Germans in their march towards the west. Their 
very mins, therefore, proclaim the valour of Great 
Britain P and her name il self enhanced the glory of the 
illustrious British General who defended her walls. 
Ypres is the kindling of her country's ashtrs ; she will 
he once again a smiling town in the peaceful country¬ 
side uf Flanders, hut for ever she will remain a holy 
place, a sanctuary where dwells the memory of the 
countless heroes who fell on her .soil ; a sanctuary also 
of the friendship which will always unite Great Britain 
to a grateful Belgium. 

The PRESIDENT ; We arc- honoured to-night by 
the presence of the French Ambassador, and j* these 
picture* must have brought back to our minds the 
manner in which our own soldiers fought side by 
side with the soldiers of France, it will give us 
great pleasure if he will he good enough to say a few 
words, 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE FRENCH AMBAS¬ 
SADOR (Count dc Saint-Aulaire): je m'tinia bicn 
vuiofitlers a M Le President dc voire Societeet a mon 
collcgue de Belgique pour remerder ct felieiter AL G, 
Forrest de son initixssanic conference, si instructive, 
dani pou elegante prccifthm, si imtmwftt par le* 
souvenir* et lea espc ranees qu'clk evoque. 

Nul sujet ne pouvait etre mieux choi&i pour nous 
inspire? Fimour dc la paix r en nous rappdant leg 
horreurs de h guerre et pour nous montrer cn action 
Jes vertus qui les reparent. 

La Ville d'Yprefi cst predestined a etr*\ dans toules 
tea phase* dc son hisroire unc vilEc symbolique et a 
donner au nwndc dc grande* lemons. Vow savez 
qukyani, au cours lies riedtrs* change pliisicurs foia dc 


souverainetc et attire I'elite dcs pays voiains, die avait 
etc fagonnee par lamour ct par k genie de Eotite k 
chretiente, bes merralleux edifices appaiwsstkni 
com me d T cblomssanics hrodcrics quS Retirksaicnf la 
trame de noire histoirc commune cl conatituavBnt, 
entre ks mains pieuses de la Belgique, un des triors 
■de noire patrimoinc comnum* 

I^a destruction monstrueuse de lant de monuments 
de venus une partic dc la me de rhumanstc, cst unc 
Oc Infante i I lust ration des methodca de guerre de 
BAH magne. Fcrmeticz-tridi de rappderque la Revo¬ 
lution Franyake qui nc pechaii pas par un execs de 
mysticism? rdigkux, a respect e led mono men is saercs 

Ypres* Ms out etc sauvagernent itneantis par les 
hordes de rEmpereur Guillaume qui p dans sa frenesie 
d *i mpe rial ism e, avait ee pendant annexe Dicu lui- 
me me, qui rep trait sans cease : " Dku est avec nous “ 
a qui, au num du Seigneur taisait assassin cr ses 
pretres et incendier ses temples. 

Mais le conftaendcr que nous venoms d'emendre a 
tourai, avec raison, nos regards vers k present et vers 
Favenir, instant quo vers le passe, tl nous a montre, 
apre* tea devasiations sacrileges accomplles par |W 
nemi, la reconstruction de ia viHe par un miracle 
d’eflergie. Ainsi k nobk Belgique sc mature lunuque 
dans |a paix + com me dan* la guerre, et domic dc 
nouveau un grand exempk, Ypres emir, dans !e passt\ 
unc epopee de pierre on chant aienl 3e^ rives et h tui 
de e ms pcrcs, Far s.i resurrection, die dev lent une 
epopee noyvetk, ccrite par le travail et la idnacitc du 
peuplc helge, ct qui prodame so foi en lui^mejne et 
dans Favenir. En eela, Ypres restc fidele k son role 
dc v ]lc symbolique et ee role prend tuutcsa vakur an 
moment ou on park tant de hi ttreonstruction du 
inonde. Ypres qui a etc sauve par I'union de imia 
Jes allies, 1 y etc ncconsiruite sans doutc parcc que hi 
Belgique a confiance que cctte union se nuLintiendra ct 
assurcra son avenir. Nous devons suivre son rxernple 
et travailler stir la rrkme Unise h rckver d^utres mines 
et i organiser une paix digue de tins communs 
sacrifice*, 

T he FR ESI DEN I then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation* 

Mr. G, rOFHAAJ FORREST [F] (inreply); Mr. 
President, ynxir Excellencies, my lords, ladies ^and 
gciLtkmcTi, I am grateful for the reception which vou 
have accorded to my lecture, A'pres was cons rant I v in 
our mind6 during the years of suffering, and wheb it 
lell to my loi fr as it did on several occasknR, after the 
war had come to an end, to visit Belgium in regard to 
work in connection with the London County Council 
with regard to housing, it occurred to me that the 
people at home would he interested in ihc changes 
w'hich were taking place, and T therefore had the 
pleasure of preparing the lecture which I have had the 
honour of giving you here to-night. 
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The Cathedral Church of Sta. 

T the time of The Conque&E Andravida ws$ an 
open tow ii s i he largest and uioeat prosperous in 
the Mores. !t wa$ selected by Champ]] tie as 
the scat of government, and became the capital of 
the Principality of Achsfc. 

Here Geoffrey I de Yillehurdnuin founded the 
church of St, lames as a burial place For his family, 
and perhaps a little later Sia. Sophia was built as the 
Cathedral Church of the Bishop of Olena. 

St, James has now entirely disappeared, though de 
Pouqumllc saw it in 1&05. 11 A pen de distance tie 
Sainte Sophie je vis ime autre eglise de conitructiun 
got hi q nc bail par les fruntuis* qui fut jusqii’ati quin- 
riertie ri£de la metropolc des dvequc* latino institucs 
de temps apnes la conquete to tide de ["Elide par 
3 e due de Montferrat/'t 

Pouiqucvilb gives as the bishops of Andravida 
(Andfaviza ou AmJm villa):— 

11 I’homas Rendu de Trepano, i&qi. 

M Jean ToW, Catalan de 1 ordra des freres mmeurs, 
< 34 ** 

H AugiiEtin de Piombmu dc Fordre de S, Augustin, 
ijter 

['he mins of Sta, Sophia ;ui 31 stand beside the rail¬ 
way station of the little village of Andravida r their 
pointed arches arid ribbed vaults funning a strange 
contrast to the domes of the usual Byzantine churches. 

I he church is an uMcmg building 177 feet long by 
£[ feel broad, with nave and aisles* terminating to she 
east in a square sanctuary of nva bays Hanked by 
square side chapel.i. The foundations of the nave can 
it it] be traced, and a couple of column bases show the 
lines of the internal arcade. [Fig:. 22,) Sir Rcnnell 
Bodd writes 1 " Six r>f the grey granite columns which 
supported the arches of the nave were until recently 
lying on the site, hut four of them have now been 
milked to ionn the portico of a church in the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Letfaama/’J 

All the columns have now vanished. The remains 
are sufficient to show that the church was aisled and 
was roofed in wood. The extra thickness of the 
western wall suggests lhai some extra importance was 
given to the weal front. 

The eastern termination alone still sunda. It con- 
6kts F a-, has been said, in a square-ended chancel of 
two bays, hanked by side chapels of a single bay 
terminating the aisle*. The northern chapel 13 at 
present connected to the chancel by a low arched door h 

*1 hr lifM part of This article Appeared in the JouRVAL of 

24 November. 


Sophia At Ajjdhaviua in Elis, 

hut this has been cut through at a biter time, and 
originally there was no such communication. Both 
chapel* and chanceJ arc covered by quadripartite rib 
vaults. (Fig. 13.) 

The masonry is for the most part of cut ashlar static. 
In part of the chancel south wall tiles have been used 
in the joints in Byzantine manner. On the exterior the 
waits have a small splayed plinth, and on the angles are 
diagonal buttresses with simple sloped offsets, The 
present roofs are modern. At the north-west angle 
°f 'he ruins the traces of a minaret, and under the cast 
window those of a mihrab, show that this part u/ the 
building was used as a mosque during the Turkish 
occupation. 

Inside the church the ground level has certainly 
risen, it is at present approximately level at a height 
of about 3 feet above the outside. The capitals of the 
side chapels are on the north side about ft feet, and on 
the south side about 4 f«i below those of the chnned 
they are very near the ground, and there arc no signs 
.-.f bases. This suggests that originally the side chapels 
were level with the aisles, but that the chancel was m 
A higher level and approached by steps. 

The arch between the north chapel and the aisle is 
higher than that corresponding in the south chapel. 
] luf springing fit rise vault is, however, brought even 
lower, to about 3 feet from the ground, The windows 
in this cl lapel show very clearly rhe holes in the iambs 
.md sills for metal grilles, Like those at lsovn they 

wer e apparently unpaired. 

J he vault ftbsy of the usual heavy torus ficcrion, 
descend on to caned capitals with square abaci of 
distinct!* curly section. The capitals are caned with 
leaves of slightly naturalistic character, and the shafts 
are 7 inches diameter. (Fig, 24.) 

The south chapel is similar to the north. The w in¬ 
dows are set higher tip, and the springing level is about 
iK inches higher. On the south wall, beneath the 
window, is a trefoil-headed niche with a heavy filleted 
roll moulding. The jambs are broken awav, ami 
the present sill seems to have Ixten inserted. 

I‘he chnned is in two bays covered with quadri¬ 
partite vaults without wall or transverse arches. The 
ribs are of the same heavy section with plain Ikjsms at 
the crossings. At the springing they come down to an 
octagonal " las de charge ,J of peculiar form , most easily 
explained by a reference to the sketches, A somewhat 
similar form has been described in the south chapel 

t Pcniqurriile, lArmfff dt In GHm, book XII. n. cfi&, 

J Kennril RotFd, Pnnett of Athaitt, Vol. I, p. 174, 
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Fig, 23 .—A>mtAvmv, Kts. Vault 


at S- Pamkcve, Chalkis; and Enlart illustrates forms 
slightly resembling jt from I-apai* and from the west 
porch of Karmi* tn Cyprus.* 

Tlie demits of the cloister at Lapais, dated 1324-39, 
also show some resemblance to chose of Andravida, 
The church at Karmi is assigned by Enlart to 1358-69* 
In the centre the ribs are carried on oblong brackets, 
of which that on the south side shows a defaced head. 
At the angles they are supported on shafts. The 
capitals of these shafts have a simple square and cavetto 
abacus and are carted with foliage of small pointed 
oval leaves set on long upspringing stem*. The carving 
is executed with some feeling, and the quality h that 
of the French thirteenth-century crocketed capital* 
The east window is of considerable size with a 
pointed arch in two moulded orders and an external 
drip mould. The mouldings an? all plain rolls, and the 
inner order shows a deep reveal to Isold the stones of 
the tracery. This has, of course, long ago disappeared. 

About 4 feet 6 inches below the vault springing a 
scroll moulded stringcourse is carried round f rising in 
;i Hat pointed arch over a low niche in fhe south wall. 
The niche is 5 feet wide, hardly sufficient for a tomb 
mnnuniem, and was probably an aumbry. 

Built into the western wall, and apparently serving 
as imposts to the original stone arcade of the nave, me 
two strips of Byzantine can ing. A similar fragment is 

* C, Erdiixl. L'.-Ut G*rt if'-iu* rn ttfn'prr. Paris,, iSy-j, 
207, laipaiw P. 456, Kiimu. 
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lying on the ground, and all three seem to be fragments 
of a marble tifcoEostaab, They were probably re-used 
when the church was built* The one remaining base in 
the nave has a simple rounded bascmonld on a plinth 
14 inches square, tl supported 2 shaft it* inches in 
diameter. 

The plan resembles that of S. Purasfcevc at Chalkis. 
and can be paralleled in many French and Italian 
churches of rhe late thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. The details are distinctly later in character than 
those of laova. Particularly the use of the scroll mould¬ 
ing , the diagonal buttresses, the large east window, 
which probably had several lights and a full tracery 
head* and the character of the carved foliage, all sug¬ 
gest a dare rather in the beginning of the fourteenth 
than in the thirteenth century. The traces of Byzantine 
influence arc slight p and are, indeed, confined to the use 
of brick in the masonry of the chancel wall, Here it 
may be due to later repairs. 

Although Geoffrey I de Villeharduuin founded the 
church * the part now standing cannot be his work. 
William dt Villchardouin died in 1178, and the Princi¬ 
pality was under Angevin rule until 1376. To judge 
from its architectural characteristics the present build¬ 
ing was built cither by William nr in the early years 
the Angevin rule. 


The Monastery Cm'itcif of Blacheknai in Elis. 

The monastery of Blachernai stands in a remote 
corner of north-western Elis, in the midst of fertile 
lands not far from the castle of Chtemoum. It has no 
history. Though the name recalls the imperial palace 
of Constantinople, yet there is no historical record to 
complete the connection. The church is one of the 
most interesting examples in Greece of the mixed 
Byzantine-Gothic style, and, as it is still fortunately 
in use T has preserved must of its architecture um 
damaged. 

The church is easily seen to belong to three definite 
building periods. Firstly the main church p its arc hi lec¬ 
ture Byzantine, influenced by Gothic ; secondly the 
gallery above the narthex, a rich fragment of Angevin 
Italian Gothic ; and thirdly the porch with the room 
above it, of the seventeenth nr eighteenth century. 

(Fig- 25 ) 

The church has nave and assies of three bays ter¬ 
minating to the east in (he usual three apsed chambers 
of a Byzantine church, k is entered through a nan hex 
of three bays. 

The eastern apses are of the usual Byy.antinc typer, 
semicircular inside and of three sides outsider. Each is 
pierced by a single round arched window with stone 
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dressings. These rest upon a stone splayed sill course 
made up of older fragments which include a well cut 
classic leaf and tongue. Above this sill, course is a brtcJs 
denti.1 h which is carried round the window 8 of the 
central apse. 

The masonry is of large square stones with bricks in 
both vertical and horizontal courses. Above the cent ml 
window and carried across one course below the cornice 
of the side apses is a stringcourse of three bricks, the 
centre course cut to a dentil. Pattern cut bricks are 
used irregularly in the Lip per part of the masonry. 


above the central roof of the sanctuary, so that a little 
window can he pierced through the eastern gable. The 
ceiling is Hat and of wood. 

The aisles are divided by very irregular rising cross 
arches, and covered by an equally irregular flat barrel 
vault. At each side of the cikonostasis arc niches, with 
shafts, tiny floriated capitals, and moulded semicircular 
arches- These are for eikons, and niches arc found in 
a similar posh ion in die Diaconissa and in the Church 
of the Chora at Constantinople. 

Similar niches are placed on the ends of the respond 



THE MONASTERY OT BiACHLRNAl 


The wide apses have moulded stone cornices, with a 
brick dentil below* The central apse is further enriched 
in the cornice by a deep course of cut bricks bid 
diagonally. The gables to the aisles have plain splayed 
stone cornices resting on a band of cut brick of fret 
form. The angles of the central gable, where they me 
above the half gables of the aisles, are finished with 
circular shafts, terminating in slender floriated capitals 
and supporting water spouts. In the interior the nave 
is in three bays with round arches supponed by 
circular columns. The capitals are cubical and arc 
carved on each face with a conventionalised gate or 
doorway enclosing a rosette. The dearstorey above b 
pierced by two windows, placed irregularly, and rises 


walls at the west end of the nave, under the nave 
arches. 

The lower step of the cikonostaois is carried round 
the aisles to form a low platform. On the western aide, 
beside the niche at the east end, the step b brought 
forward to form a platform for the abbofs seat. 

The nave has two doors, to north and south, in the 
central bay. Judging from the masonry these have been 
inserted in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, for 
they have flat pilasters w ith capitals of a Doric air, and 
fluted key blocks. They have on each side blocks of 
white marble carved with an interlaced pattern which 
look as though they had originally formed part of an 
internal parapet dr breastwork. 
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The masonry of the nave h similar to that of the 
cast end. The stone cornice of the clearatorey projects 
boldly on carved corbeli and is moulded with a Splay 
ami a spot ornament. At the cast angle it is finished with 
ilie usual shaft, supporting a long stone with an Inter¬ 
laced ornament. The entire character of this ornament 
corresponds closely with that of the Cypriote churches 
illustrated by M. Enbrt p and assigned by him tn the end 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. (Fig, 26.) 

The n art hex communicates with the church by three 
iliairs, one in each bty. The centre door has a round 
arehp those to the sides tlai moulded lintels carved with 
a Byzantine leaf scroll* The centre bay is covered by 
a dome vault, the side bays have rib vaults with ribs 
of very heavy torus section rating on rudely carved 
foliage capitals and grey marble shafts, 81 inches in 
diameter. 

At the south end bs a bench dike projection which 
the monks point out as an Imperial tomb. There seems 
to be no record of any such burial- nor does the 
11 bench M seem to be a tomb. 

The floor of tlsc church presents a fragment of its 
marble paving* but in very bad repair* It has a central 
circle of white with an inlaid border of green, and a 
pattern inlay in the span drib* The colours arc quits; 
mixed t and the fragment looks as though it had been 
damaged and repaired more than once. 

In contrast to that of the church, the masonry of 
the porch and of the chamber above the nan hex is ot 
cut ashlar without brick. By its masonry the narthex is 
*ccn to belong to the church ; the chamber above the 
narthev and the porch have been added* in dueling the 
entire side walls, and possibly the side arches of the 
porch. There b h indeed, a difference in character 
between the large, double-light window on the south 
side and the small round'arched window beside it, hut 
the dentil mould h carried round bosh, and there h 
no break its the masonry. The little window is t in fact, 
the natural expression of the builder, the large window 
a special feature introduced lo give a Western effecs. 
Both were apparently built a t the same is me. 

The chamber over the mart hex is entered from a 
narrow stone stair on the north wide by a small door 
with shafted jambs, curved capitals and a pointed And 
moulded arch. Outside the moulding is a brick dentil, 
and over this a projecting hood carved with a large, 
well-cut dogtooth. This is interrupted on each aide 
of the apex by a single boss ornament. At the sides 
the dogtooth continues for three 11 teeth on each side, 
then stops abruptly. A Gothic designer would have 
used a boss, hut this is quite the way in which the 
Byzantine artist stops his dentil mould. (Fig. 37 ) 

To one side of the door, over the porch, is a single- 
light window. It is completely covered by a wooden 
window frame, but appears to have a pointed arch with 
a brick dentil mould* 
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The upper room is divided into five small compart¬ 
ments by heavy stone walls apparently of the same 
date as the front. It looks into the nave of the church 
by a little two-light window* and is lighted on the south 
side by a line two-light window with an arch-mould 
similar to that of the door. (Fig. 28.) The capitals of the 
jatnb and of the octagonal centre shaft are carved with 
Byzantine leaf arabesques with interlacing bosses on 
the faces. The two inner arches arc completely plas¬ 
tered. It is worth noting that the side capitals are 
caned on tlic arch-mould, so that the small arches 
spring from a capital in the centre, but not on the 
sides. The arrangement is illogical, and again betrays 
a designer working in a style with which he is not 
familiar. 

The window' rests upon a cavetto-moulded stone 
51! I below which is a large shb of white marble carved 
in low relief with a triple arcade enclosing three 
Maltese crosses. Below [bis is a stringcourse of cavettu 
and dentil which coniinu.es the cornice line of the 
aisle wall. 

The brick denhl of the window arch continues as a 
stringcourse and forms the arch-mould of a small 
round-arched window* above the porch. Below this, 
and above the side arch of the porch, is a little carved 
sundial. 

In the apex of the gable is set a white marble slab 
with a cross in low relief, and above it a fragment of 
rarving showing a pot with stems and leaves growing 
from it. The piece is imperfect, and both slabs are 
evidently refused from some flyMnline building, as is 
the similar marble cross on the south gable. 

The angles have the usual shaft and capital sup¬ 
port ing» on the cast side of both north and south gables, 
a diagonal corbel, ruddy carved with a fact, and a 
plain stnne waterspout. The coping of the gable is of 
stone* with a Gothic moulding returned round the 
square putt-stones at each angle. The roof has evidently 
been renewed, and no longer follows the original line. 

The peculiar architectural features of this pan arc 
evidently drawn from the Norman Gothic of Southern 
Italy. Equally evidently the work has lieen carried out 
by Byzantine workmen who have used their own brick 
dentils and round arches as a matter of course whilst 
introducing the peculiar Western forms in those 
principal features where they were desired by their 
Lallan employers. Such seems to lie the reading of 
the stones. 

A crack has appeared on the south wall, caused 
evidently by some failure in the foundation of the 
west arcade, but the character of the masonry on both 
north and south sides is continuous to and beyond the 
angles. Then comes an evident break, showing that at 
some later time the entire western wall has been cut 
out and rebuilt. The masonry is coarser, not so finely 
set, and is interspersed with brick in places. 
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The lower part has a central arcade of three arches, 
supported by two marble columns, one of which has 
a plain p flat cubical capital, the other, as capital, an old 
Attic base reversed. 

This central arcade is flanked by two additional 
arches on square piers, making an arcade of five arches 
in & 3 L The lower part of all the openings, including 
those at the ends, is filled with a breastwork, except 
ing in the centre, where the porch i* entered by two 
moulded stone steps. The arches are in two fates and 
plastered. 

Above the arcade are a stringcourse of two brick 
courses, a stone course and a single brick course ; above 
this three windows, the centre circular, the side pair 
square, light the upper rooms. There is no cornice 
save the rave* of the tiles. A few curved fragments, 
including two rudely carved heads, are built info the 
tup of the wall. 

On ihe smith angle, in the spnndril of the end arch, 
is a carved tablet surmounted by a cross, and bearing 
the date 1791, It appears to be the tomb inscription 
given by Ruchon (p. 513) to ie Senilius Sti viridi 
mileli de Ludnia qui habitat m Veneciis/ 1 

In the spandrd between the first and second arches 
is a circular atone carved with a rude lion or bear 
rampant. On the breast are the figures 175, appa¬ 
rently part of a date. The carvings arc worn and 
difficult to decipher with accuracy* 

The church shows most of the characteristics of M P 
Enlart’s fourth period. The basilican character of the 
nave is Western, but the ritual arrangements are purely 
Byzantine. The treatment of the angles, with their 
shafts and iva tempos its, the mouldings of the stone 
cornices, the rib vaults ;md crude capitals, all resemble 
those of the later Cypriote churches. The addition 
above the mirthex is evidently an effort in reproduce 
Souse of the character of the thirteenth century Cot hie 
of Southern Italy. This lias been done by adopting 
pointed arches, introducing a dogtooth enrichment, 
and using ashlar masonry. These three peculiarities 
give that Gothic air 10 4 building which is otherwise 
Byzantine, Tlse dogtooth ornament is probably an 
archeological effort, it does not indicate that the build¬ 
ing belongs to the thirteenth century, but rather that 
I he builders of the addition were Italians of the with 
and desired to copy the Angevin Gothic of their native 
land. The district was under Angevin rule from 1278 
to 1375. and remained in Italian hands until the death 
of Cent 11 rio 11c Zaccaria in 1432. The date of 171,1 on 
the tablet shows that Italian influence did not cease 
with the Turkish Conquest, 

The west wall is later than the real, It is largely 
built of older fragments, and is of that quite indefinite 
architectural character which defies chronology The 
general air is Italian, but the composition is very like 
that of the west front of Theodore at Constant!- 

8 o 


nople. The crudely carved heads are of a type found 
in buildings in Maina of the nineteenth century. The 
whole probably belongs to the seventeenth or eigh¬ 
teenth century. 

As to the church, we have no evidence of its 
date. 

The addition shows Angevin influence, and we 
should therefore expect it to have been built before 
1375, In that case the church itself probably belongs 
To the middle of the fourteenth century. It can bardlv 
be earlier. Artistically the building is one of the 
roost interesting in the Morea, and well repays the 
trouble of turning aside into the comer where it is 
hidden. 

St, Mabv Katiiolikos, at Gaston, i.n Elis. 

Many villages still preserve in their names the 
memory of their one-time Frankbh lords, vet few can 
show any mure substantial evidences of the Frankish 
domination. At Santameri are no ttwees of the great 
caatte of St. Omtr T The church at FmncavjJla shows 
no signs of Frankish architecture. At Gostouni 
and at Chalandriza are, however* traces of Frankish 
work. 

The church of S. Mary Kathulikos, at Gastouni, is 
4 typical small Byzantine church of ihe eleventh 
century. (Fig, 29) 

The centra] drnne is supported on the piers of the 
sanctuary and on two columns, a modification of the 
four-column type not uncommon in Greece, 

The church is preceded by a narthex of three bays 
opening into the angle compartment* by plain round 
arches, and into [he nave by a double arcade wjth a 
plain central column. In the spandril above this 
column is an inscription which Mr. Oeconornos, of 
King's College, has beers kind enough So read and 
translate (Fig. 30) 

K ryijtti Ka8t£v*n*rm ifhu' iyyiXwy 
..™*» r . iT'rAsriyKos vxniVr^ jf(id) <£Awfy£>jj 

■ri'wnw i> (ki&t r^ T r w *(«;) r«ii>r [;J 
mak iWc/Hryirj« &U#K) K oi*U\) 

Kijv r’u ,■ TTriAor Tfn" AcirTUTWI' 

^VilTHuFult ' 1,0,11 11* 

Ktfi>v rt-lVAtJK ft MfllV'V f[ti. 

QrwTof . ti ,ij r^i rtfv r^raiVov 

Ttfi &rUrtfmnfe Tiirr^ fc(*]) tculti- 
ip\up*±TL*{ji : - Airh x7 
— 'jutuH- X 

i 

Trantlniion .—W hen the t^jrd is seated and rise Afiacls 
stand around, when the trumpet sounds and the tire 
burns, what prayer wilt thou mate, rnv soul, being led i«> 
judgment : So says ihis divine and all-holv church of 
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the most sacred Mother of God and catholic Queen 
of All, through the great expenditure of the most God- 
beloved bishop of Olena, Mr. Joannico surnamed the 
Black, from the village of r _ T the same being arch¬ 
priest of this diocc&e and arch priestly scat. a.O. 1702. 
30 May. 

The date evidently refers to a rcdtcorarion. The 
side doors were possibly pierced at the same time. 

The exterior is in brick and stone, with some at¬ 
tempts at patterning. {Fig*3 i.) The window in the south 
cross arm has elaborate arch moulds with four ranges 
of brick dentils. In the side scmi-archcs and over the 
central arch of the three-light window are coloured 
glazed bowls, and the spnndrils, both of the outer and 
of the smalt timer arches, are set with vertical bricks. 
The type of ornament is that of the later Greek Byzan¬ 
tine* and the south gable particularly is one of the 
richest pieces of brickwork in the district of Ells* 

The east end shows only a single apse to the outside, 
for the side apses are shallow and contained in the 
thickness of the wall. The east window is in three 
lights One of the capitals is of the usual splayed form, 
the other ts a good classic Attic base reversed* The 
arches are roughly plastered, and the large spamlril is 
filled with a circular brick pattern With a cross in the 
centre and a glazed howl at the top. On lhe diagonal 
sides of ihc apse arc two large wheels in brick, with 
radiating spokes, an unusual and interesting form. 

The north side is less elaborate than the south, but 
of the same character* The guide window has only 
two lights and a single dentil arch mould. The work 
generally is well executed, but not of the highest 
class ; it belongs rather to the decadence of Byzantine 
art. 

At each side, below- the north and south gables, are 
built-up doorways, 'The upper part of that on the 
south side is now filled in with rough brick and one 
urge stone, and the old arch has been removed. Above 
ib a band of fret brickwork indicating that the dour 
was originally of some architectural importance. The 
door on the north side has shafted jambs with carved 
capitals, supporting a eusped pointed arch with a 
chamfer moulding There are five cusps, on each side, 
and the apex is finished with a square, (Fig. 31.) The 
arch is in two stones on each side with an apex joint. 
The carving of the capitals is much worn, but seems 
Gothic in character Above the arch is a large stone 
abb w ith a brick zigzag on each side. 

The door is evidently of much later date Khan the 
church. The columns and cusped arch can hardly he 
earlier than late thirteenth century, k may be a frag¬ 
ment from some Frankish church now destroyed which 
has been built into the existing church. 

Doors in this position are found also at Blachcrnai, 
where they are still in use. The existing doorways arc 
later insert! on a, possibly put in by Bishop Joaiinico. 


Gsstouni was an important Frankish city, and Geoffrey 
de Yjllehardouin had a palace here. This fragment is 
all that remains to tell of hb race. 

Cj-ialan op jza . 

The village of Qiakndriza. lies some twelve miles 10 
the south of Patras, on the right bank of the Prints 
and on the mountain mad from Patras to Elb. It pre¬ 
serves the name of the barony confirmed by Champ- 
litte 10 Audcbert de la Tremouille, The barony passed 
by marriage to Giorgio Ghisi towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and after his death was divided 
between the families of Dalle Carceri and Zaccaria. 

Pouquev die writes: * lb The modern name of C ha la n - 
driza is Fritoe, ... 1 traversed the plain covered 
with the ruins of houses destroyed in 1770 by the 
Albanians. At tin* epoch of horriNe memory Ctialan- 
driza, formerly suffragan bishopric of Patras, possessed 
60 churches built in the manner of those uf the Ionian 
Island*, and 5,000 inhabitants Now there arc seven 
churches and but a single priest.' 1 

He gives in a note the names of the Frankish bishops 
of Chahndrizs ;— 

Guillaume de Pontoisc de Fordre de Ouni 1244 

* mort 1358 

Nicholas ., ,, .. , * 

Antonio di Macerata ip 

Theodoros Chrysonibefgi *, , _ . p 1406 

Raimondo LlzzoIe Ji Milano *jfejj 

In the existing village are four churches, St. 
Athanasios, the Church of she Koimesig, St. John, and 
St. Theodore (Fig. 34), and [he ruins of a square keep. 

The Koimesis is a hall church of three bays divided 
by cross arches, (Fig. 34.) The central hay is covered 
by a dome, the end bays by barrel vaults. The internal 
piers arc connected by side arches, and to the east the 
church terminates in a square bay covered by a dome 
vault. On the north side of this ate two round-ari hed 
niches, on the south is one, and a doorway. In the 
arch, on each sidc^ is a small circular window. 

The west door has been modernised t above it Is a 
small niche with a pointed arch, and cm the gable an 
arched belfry. The waits are of rough rubble, and the 
interior has been modernised in a efurmy Renaissance 
manner. 

The church of 3 , Athanasius (Fig, 35) is almost ex¬ 
actly similar to the Koimesis. It is not quite so long,, 
is surrounded by a Turkish made of pointed arches, 
and, a most important pointy ihe square sanctuary is 
covered by a rough quadripartite rib vault in place of 
a dome vault as at the Koimesis. 

The unusual feature of both churches is the square 
eastern termination* Such an east end is unknown to 

* Pcnjqucvillr, Fqttff d* ib Grice, XU, p. 38^, 
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Byzantine architecture* and the use of the rib vault in 
S. Athanasios shows that in both churches the form b 
due to Frankish influence. The wail arches of the 
naves and the round windows arc also non-Byzantine 
characteristics. 

The masonry is very poor and the churches evidently 
late. They must belong to the last period of FrankEsh 
rule in the fifteenth century* and live been built for 
the Roman rite, 

St, John’s is a cell church of four bays divided by 
cross arches* two of them carried on brackets* the 
centre one on pilasters. It terminates in a polygonal 


the fifteenth century, and have derived their pointed 
arches from the tradition of Western form. But the 
lurks also used pointed arches* and both of the 
churches may have been built under Turkish influence 
in the eighteenth century. 

The castle is a rectangular keep, with thick nibble 
walls p and larger stones at the angles. There arc some 
traces of additional buildings. Et does not seem impor¬ 
tant enough to be the castle of so important a barony 
as Chakndriza, and the present remains show no 
feaiure on which to form an estimate of their age. The 
Mnnra is very full of bit Greek and Turkish forts* and 
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apse., and has a single arched belfry to the west end. 
In front are the remains of n part hex* of later dale than 
the church. The door has a quarter-round jamb 
moulding and a pointed arch. Above it is a niche with 
a pointed arch set in a square frame. The masonry is 
of rough rubble. 

St, Theodore ig even, smaller and simpler, a little 
harreb vaulted church with a semi circular apse, The 
door has a pointed arch, and above it is a rough niche, 
also with a pointed arch* It originally had two side 
doors, now built up, 

11 is difficult to give any decided opinion on these 
churches. They certainly do not belong to the earlier 
Latin period—they are not Byzantine. They may have 
been built whilst C'halandnxa was in Italian hands in 


great caution must exercised in assigning a medieval 
origin to any tonification, even on a mediaeval site. 

There are probably further remains of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture in Greece. The district of Aehaia, where the 
Frankish power was once so great, now only shows a 
few scattered fragments, though it might be expected 
to be the richest in Greece. On the road from Athens to 
Marathon is a little church known as “ Amorphc 
Ecderi*/ 1 It is a plain little two-columned church 
with a narthex and a side chapel. Two bap of this 
are covered by quadripartiie rib vaults with round 
diagonal and Sal cross arches. These resemble very 
closely the rib vaults in the narthex of BJachomaL 
This ts apparently the only Gothic fragment in 
Attica, 
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The examples given show that the first conquerors 
introduced a pure Gothic architecture into Greece, 
Within a very few years, however, a Byzantine influ¬ 
ence becomes apparent. The conquerors themselves 
must have become " Byzaminised," and the Gothic 
influence slowly wanes. Yet at intervals some more 
home-loving Frank would turn his thoughts westward 
andp as at Blachemai, import info his building the 
forms of Southern Italy from which he had come, or 


which his Craftsmen knew beat. This .apparently 
continued all through the Gothic period, so ihai the 
latest Frankish buildings show details of Renaissance 
character, as in Our Lady of Crete, at Monemvask* 
No classic sentiment protects the few remaining 
fragments, and in a few years the last remains of the 
Frankish rule may have disappeared. 


* B.S.A-p Vel- XII (iga£ 4 ),n.iii. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA 


The Town Planning Exhibition at Olympia 

BY II. V, LANCHBSTER [JLJ 


W HEN the Commercial Motor and Roads 
Exhibition wa& organised at Olympia, it was 
seen that there was a surplus of accomtnoda- 
tion (now that this building has been so greatly en¬ 
larged) equal to the whole of the gallery of the smaller 
hall, some 300 feet in length by 150 feel wide. It 
seemed appropriate that an exhibition illustrating mad 
design and construction should be placed here, and 
representatives of the National Housing Council the 
Town Planning Institute, and the Garden Cities Asso¬ 
ciation were co-opted on a joint committee to arrange 
for this section. At the first meeting of this committee 
it was made clear that the available space was much 
more than the subject of roads demanded, and that it 
could be arranged to accommodate an exhibition 
covering the w hole field of Town Planning. Major It, 
Hardy-Syms was appointed organising secretary , and 
at once set to work to gather together a representative 
Collection of illustrative models and drawings. 

To afford increased wall apace and to divide the 
various sections T the gallery was divided into a number 
of bays by projecting screens, one or more being 
allotted to each of the following groups 
1 * The Civic Survey, 

3. Town Planning Schemes under the M own Plan¬ 
ning Acts. 

3. Road Forms, 

4. London, 

5* City Development, 

S. Regional Town Planning. 

7. Garden Cities. 

4 . Parks and Playgrounds, 

In addition there was extensive floor space available 
for models. Among the latter the most notable was 
the large plan model executed lit situ on the floor 
itself, under the direction of Professor S. D, Adshead ; 
this measured some 220 feet by zo feet, and showed 
The Great West Road (Brentford by-pass), now' ap¬ 
proaching completion, with the districts ihrough which 
this runs. The model was executed by Professor 
Adshead and his assistants in five days, a remarkable 
achievement. 

The large model of Gothenburg, Sweden* was also 
an exhibit of exceptInna! interest, h look in the whole 
area of the town and environs, and showed both the 
existing conditions and proposed improvements in a 
skilful way* rhe relief being in accordance with the 
present* ami the colouring with the intended future. 
Other noticeable models were the Civic Centre, Oporto, 
by Mr T Barry Parker ■ Bourn vide ■ the development 
scheme for Bombay, by Mr, Davidge ' several Town 
Planning Schemes p and a number of relief maps* 


Turning to the walls, we review the groups in 
numerical order. L-mler the heading Civic Survey (1 > 
was seen a series of 14 sheds showing a standard 
system of notation by which t he various conditions were 
indicated on plans. Binning hum contributed a large 
map showing the user of all land in rhe more closely 
built up centre of the city ' Cardiff, a scries of maps 
accompanied by aerial photographs ; Dusscldorf, dia¬ 
grams of industrial areas, transport systems, etc. ; 
Bradford, a contour map with Town Planning schemes; 
Newbury, an historical series ; Manchester, a building 
user map indicating in distinctive colours its houses, 
public buildings, shops, factories, public parks, rail¬ 
ways, canals* cemeteries* and undeveloped land. Other 
exhibits dealt with the distribution of the population 
and the traffic density in the streets of London, Paris, 
New York, Vienna and Berlin. 

Section 3 —Town Planning Schemes under The Act— 
contained a general map showing the location of all 
places where such schemes have been undertaken, and 
where they are required to be made, and general and 
detail plans from numerous authorities, including 
typical ones from Birmingham, Glasgow f Bradford, 
Plymouth* Cardiff and Luton. It was evidently found 
difficult to draw the Erie of demarcation between this 
and Section 5, as many Town Planning schemes were 
included in the latter which might have been placed 
here. 

Section 3—Road Forms comprised a number of 
sections and constructional details of most of the great 
roads recently carried our around our large cities ' it 
also included studies in the subdivision of roads for 
Various purpose^ and some good plans for garages and 
parking stations for cars. Liverpool had a comprehen¬ 
sive plan and numerous photographs of its broadly 
conceived road system. Tree planting and tree con¬ 
servation were dealt with in a couple of illustrative 
diagrams. 

Section 4—losodon—was largely in the hands of the 
London Society, whose exhibit was supplemented by 
diagrams showing positions of street accidents, time 
zones, Town Planning schemes, and other factors, 
.Major Hardy-Syms provided a map showing the 
arterial roads around London now under con struct ion 
or authorised. The historical section showing the 
growth of London* the traffic diagrams, and those 
showing surface utilisation, were all of special interest 
10 the Londoner. 

Section 5—City Development—formed a striking 
feature in the exhibition* Zurich contributed a series 
of artistically prepared plans showing the growth of the 
city from mctihcval times onward, and followed these 
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up with the regulating plan for the future. The exhibit 
of '* La Renaissance des Cites * l was also a Rood one, 
viiih illustrations from Paris and plans fur the recon- 
si ruction of cities damaged in the war, besides typical 
examples from the U.S.A. and elsewhere, lent from 
their collection. In the nest bay Dundee had a tine 
set of draw ings of the new extension along the Taj 
by the side of w hich were a series of plans from Roch¬ 
dale showing what the town might have been with Town 
Planning in the last century, and what it would 
probably be w ith—and without—Town Planning, in the 
year 2022. Manchester had a somewhat similar set of 
plans elsewhere in the exhibition. This section con¬ 
tained a large number of improvement schemes of 
marked interest from both British and foreign towns* 
among the more important being the suburban villages 
provided by the London County Council, the proposed 
improvement scheme at Leicester,and bousing schemes 
jn South Wales, Portsmouth and other places. Three 
fine sets of maps display 1 d the development schemes for 
Gnfhenburg, Copenhagen and Upsala. In an adjacent 
bay 1 he premier place w as taken by drawings of the sea 
front public gardens at Ramsgate, designed by Sir 
John Burnet, with which were hung oilier designs for 
schemes in pleasure towns on the coast. 

Section ft—Regional Planning— consisted of illustra¬ 
tive maps of the more comprehensive schemes, A 
good series of the West Middlesex area was contributed 
by Messrs. Adams and Thompson* Manchester and 
District* at present she most important joint scheme in 
ihe country* showed a series of preliminary studies ; 


the Doncaster Region the set of maps prepared for the 
recent report* and South Wales and other places had 
maps of joint scheme* of varying importance. 

Section 7 -Garden Cities—was provided by the 
Garden Cities Association, and included plans anti 
photographs of Letehworth arid Welwyn as the only 
undertakings carrying out integrally, in this country at 
all events, the programme and principles fur which this 
Association stands. 

Section 8 Parks and Playgrounds contained a 
good set of drawings and views of the sun, air* and 
swim mi ng baths on Lake Zurich; also a finely pre¬ 
sented plan of the entrance to Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
by Mr. T. 11. Mawvtm; a plan of t he Tiyside park at 
Dundee, and other exhibits ; but this section did not 
receive the support it ought to have had, and could 
hardly he regarded as adequate to the importance of 
this aspect of Town Planning. 

Taking it as a whole, the exhibition, though to some 
extent an improvisation, and handicapped by the fact 
it Lai many who would have contributed did not realise 
in time its comprehensive character, was an emphatic 
illustration of the interest that can be evoked by a 
display on these general lines. 'The employment of 
the realistic model, the variety in the classes of subject* 
1 he possibilities of attractive presentation, where mere 
diagrams can he made pleasing by the employment of 
harmonious colouring* the life and novelty of the aerial 
photograph, find a response in various types of mind 
that secures for a well-arranged Town Planning exhi¬ 
bit ion a large and increasing public. 


Reviews 


DRV ROT OF WOOD AND SANITATION. 

By Prufetsvr Percy Groom, M.A>+ D*Sg, v FXjS. 

f Alfred Haxcortk ^ Co., Ltd 8+ Ltadtnk&li Street, 
E-G .%.]. Print 1 /-. 

Professor Groom has published the Chadwick Public 
Lecture he gave at the R.LB.A . on 3 November x-92. a, 
upon 11 Dry Rut of Wood and Salutation," winch is a 
valuable addition to the somewhat inadequate litcra- 
ivire upon the subject \n our language. 

As reference was made to this lecture in the JouRN.vi.of 
zb November 1921* it d«S not appear to be necessary m 
gi* over the same ground again, but as there seem* to be 
a feeling in certain quartern that some further organised 
inquiry is desirable as to ihc origin and depredations 
of the dry rat fungi, in order to justify expenditure upon 
further research, it b doubtless advisable to emphasise 
certain points on which, in the opinion of Professor 
Groom, much more information is required, namely : 

(1) Exactly what species nf fungi are reapmsible 
for the different kinds of decay. 

(2) Whether considerable infection takes place in 
ihc transit of timber either by sea or land. 

m 


(3) The way in which two or more species of fungi 
work together to produce rot* 

(4) Why it is that certain kinds of wood are liable 
to attack from certain types of fungi and not from 
others : what b the nature of the substance in certain 
timhens that makes them comparatively immune from 
dry rot, and so on ; to which we should be inclined to 
add the question, what is the exact nature of the rot 
often found in the lower parts of dour posts subject to 
alternate dampness and dryness ? h the action of the 
water and air merely physical, tending to break down 
the fibres of the material, or is it bacteriological due to 
some fungus r It is not unusual to find the physical 
properties of wood in this position quite exhausted, and 
yet there appears to be no trace of me ruling or similar 
fungi. 

It is a matter of interest to architects to find that the 
blueness in rhe sap wood of pine is due to a fungus 
(Ceralosomella pint) which only attacks the sap wood, 
but is not detrimental to its strength. This character¬ 
istic is helpful in that it enables architects to delect 
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more easily the presence of sapwood in timber; it b 
also a matter of interest it* find that the deep brown or 
mstv colour so often found in English oak is due to a 
fungus. The writer has been told cm more than one 
occasion by people Who ought to know that such stains 
were due to age. 

There are times when Professor Groom is not quite 
so dear or informing as one would like. For instance, 
fromi the point of view of their manner of attack, he 
considers that the fungi of dry rot can be ranged into 
two extreme classes. He deals quite dearly and ade¬ 
quately with those fungi, such as memhus, which not 
only send their hyphnr into the wood but spread over 
the surface as well; but he is vague as regards those 
fungi that send their hyphsc only into the interior of the 
womb always keeping some distance from the outside. 
He does not give us their names* nor does he suggest 
how they can be guarded against : perhaps further 
research is needed. 

A refreshing comparison is made between ihe en¬ 
lightened method in this country, where the owner can 
relinquish his responsibility for and interest in dry rot 
by sale of the property, and that in Germany, where " the 
law renders the vendor Haldc for damages for such a sale 
when the dry rot was considerable at the time of the 
sale, whether or no he knew’ of its existence/ 1 

Vernon Crompton [F.], 

GENERALIZED LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. Hr 
J m If . Gordon. zis. net. Cmstabtf and 

Co., Ltd, r /.o-mfan, 11".C.2.) 

Perspective drawing as ordinarily understood by the 
architectural and general art student is the science o! 
producing on a vertical picture plane a correct repre- 
sencdiinn of a. n object or group of objects. In a general¬ 
ised theory of perspective, such as is attempted in the 
hook under review* the aim is to slate the p rind pi vs of 
perspective drawing in such a way that they apply also to 
picture planes which may be inclined at any angle to the 
horizontal. Of course, the vertical plane perspective, 
which is that exclusively adopted in making perspective 
drawings, in Inn a particular case of the generalised 
theory ■* and therefore in essence the perspective prob¬ 
lem is one and the aanic, whether generalised or eon- 
fined to ilie one specisi case required in practical work. 
Perspective drawing is simply a problem in solid geo¬ 
metry; or as Mr. (Jordon says, " projective geometry/' 

The generalised theory of perspective might seem m 
fsh=.i glance to possess tim interest except for the mathe¬ 
matician : und it is certainly as a problem of imithemati- 
^ al i merest that the subject was treated by BrookTaylor. 
the eminent mathematician, in 1715, His book is re¬ 
ferred so, and, in a sense, reviewed, by Mr, Gordon, 
who has, however* treated the subjeci somew hat differ- 
Frilly from his illustrious predecessor Lind has bundled 
it as having a very real practical interest of a kind 1 hat 


it could not possibly have had two hundred years ago* 
Mr, Gordon develops his subject in connection with 
land surveying by means of aerial photography more 
particularly for military purposes. The photographic 
plate is the picture plan on which a pictorial view, or a 
perspective, of the ground is produced, and the analysis 
given of the principles of perspective is intended to 
enable the surveyor to operate in the reverse sense to the 
perspective draughtsman and to start from his photo¬ 
graphic perspective and arrive at a scale plan of the 
ground. Clearly in such a case the photographic plate 
or picture plane will be inclined to the horizontal as a 
rule and hence the generalised theory is necessary. 

Jf the exact indination of the camera were known and 
the ground to be surveyed were truly level the problem 
would be a comparatively simple one ; hut in practice 
probably neither of these conditions would be fulfilled, 
and hence many awkward complications* Mr. Gordon's 
book dues not treat in any detail of the methods to tw 
followed w r here the ground is of varying level* but is con¬ 
fined to the principles of the subject* After all, the dif¬ 
ficulties In the solution of the problems involving vary¬ 
ing levels are of the practical rather than the theoretical 
order. The practical difficulties are, however, by no 
means negligible ; and until considerable developments 
and improvements in ways and means are made, sur¬ 
veying from the air dots not promise to give results of 
anything like the accuracy which h indispensable in 
civil surveying, though for military purposes* even in 
the present state of advancement* it is no doubt of very 
great importance. 

In criticising the book it must he borne in mind that 
this is virtually a pioneer work, and* as has happened 
with treatises on practical perspective, subsequent text¬ 
books will probably be very much simpler in form and 
method. It moat be confessed that Mr. Gordon s book 
is by no means easy reading, largely on account of the 
very extensive—one cannot but feel unnecessarily ex¬ 
tensive-specialised vocabulary. The reader almost 
needs j new glossary of terms beside him ; no glossary 
known to the writer of ibis review would serve the pur¬ 
pose, Mr. Gordon admits 11 a few verbal innovations of 
which it may be convenient to the reader to he fore¬ 
warned 11 ; and then gi ves a few'explanations which are 
not sufficient either in number nr clearness ; other ex¬ 
planations are distributed throughout the book. It may 
he hoped that in this respect particularly later works on 
the subject will be able to dispense with a considerable 
portion of this special nomenclature. 

The student of perspective w ill probably experience a 
feeling of repugnance on finding the book so liberally 
besprinkled with trigonometrical expressions and equa¬ 
tions. Here, again* it may he that simplification will 
follow'; but although generalised perspective applying 
to picture planes at any inclination could certainly he 
developed and explained with a purely geometrical 
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vocabulary and by purely graphical methods, yei if it 
be desired to givc it an application to aerial photo¬ 
graphic surveying—which is probably its chief if noi 
iia only practical value-trigonometrical expressions 
and methods would seem to be indispensable. ■Graphi¬ 
cal methods alone applied to a photograph of a large 
area of ground would not be sufficiently accurate to 
yield results of much value. 

It would be out of place in a review of this kind to 
venture on any critical examination of the subject mat¬ 
ter of the book, which may safely be said to be one 
which merits serious consideration by those interested 
in the theory of perspective for its own sate on the one 
hand and those interested in approximate surveying on 
a large scale on the other. Mr* Gordon has evidently 
a very considerable and keen interest in his subject, and 
must be congratulated as being the first to publish a 
systematic treatise on this complicated problem, 

John FL Mark hast [A. j, 

THE FRENCH ALl'S : Edited by Find toy Mtitrhrad and 
MarctI Monmatrfuf, 12 mo. Loud. 1-921 {Macmillan 
& Cu r ) 

SWITZERLAND. WITH CHAMONIX AND THE 
ITALIAN LAKES : Edited by Findlay Muir toad 
ra ttm. L&nd. 1913 . 

I he bold hid made by Findlay Mairhead for cstablish- 
■ n (C an English equivalent to Bavdelu-riji Gulden becomes 
more pronounced as* volume succeeds volume. The Ism 
™ o lire indeed excellent. In (1) Tto Frtmh Alps (lor. 
net) dwi rafale features are brought in. The mtmductary 
pJan of the Route des Alpes, for instance, has a section of 
the rnuuntaimms tract spreading between the Lake of 
Geneva and Nice, which should be ivcleotned by motoritii^ 
and foot-travellers alike. The town maps by tlachette 
am clear, but suffer from u little heaviness in ibt- printing 
of numei, a frequent fault w ith French maps. Again, Kutitt 

them, in the volume under review, have been carelesdy 
tolded, a iiiuiJl matter, but one likely iq irritate. The paper 
13 a shade too thick, to our thinking ; a thin, strong page is 
far more pleasant to the touch. The historical ■sketch of 
France acid the Notes on the French AJps are pithy and 
well conde nsed, and the population given, that of the 1921 
census. is an indication of up-t«-dfltroiv.s. The informa¬ 
tive mailer leaves fistic to be desired, ;tmJ great pain* have 
obviously been taken with it. 1 e is, however, possible to 
cavil he amall inaccuracies, Wt do not bold, to take rm 
example, that the view from the Fit do Memse. in the 
Evun 4 eS'Boins district* rivals in the least that of its neigh¬ 
bour, the [>cnt d'Oche. Likewise, m the history of Dri.ifi- 
900. the 1 own only wa& hdd by the Lord? of Alton until 
the end of the fifteenth century. The charges asked by 
guides ai Mdunt are perceptibly in excels af the one 
mentioned, 

(a) Sttifztrlnndy mth Ctoattmix and the Italum Lakfi 
[IS*- net}. Here, once mute, we benefit by the ihoir uuh 
information. .waitable ; the maps, if unpleasantly coloured < 
ane very good, A superb sketch of is* history is fol¬ 
lowed by notes on art in Switzerland which, though to 
the point* do not touch upon the architectural develop¬ 
ment, influenced av if was on four cardinal sides, that 


made up the unsophisticated grace and charm of Swiss 
towns ; it is also a pity that references to painting stop with 
[lodJcr - neither Cum Amiet nor ihe able Younger School 
should have been omitted. With regard to NeudtttcL, no 
mention, h made of that lovely Renaissance building, the 
Palais Ruugemont. Sehaffhaustn, Lucerne, Bcme (the 
Minster has a stained glass of even earlier date than the 
one mentioned} and Gall should have had their con- 
side ruble architect ral claims brought out mom dearly, 
Ijiyttn* such us these, no doubt, will get filled in further 
editions, 

But the general arrangement, the notes on Winter Sport, 
the approaches from England, the regard to topographica] 
exactitudes and Ehc Index arc admirable, and these two 
books dcfierve extousiv'e patronage. Gorixjv Holt. 


C or respon dence 

CASEMENT OR SASH WINDOWS. 

TV th* Editor, Journal ft. LB. A- t — 

DeaW Sih,— I have iwen asked what coimitutcs (he 
respective merits uf casements and sashes ? 

Considering the last fiivt. it is obvious where * tradi- 
tMtn^l style or fwrittt is aimed at, the sash window- a* in 
Otari'tan houses gives the required character complete! v 
Sa,h Windows alloiv of the hlling of I tree voids in the 
wTdis, and assist in the rendering of dignified effect. They 

! re , n \ l ?!5 to k “P clt,an are casement windows. 
It is diitiL-Lili 10 recall any other advantages. The disiid- 
vuntugei are many. They involve the use of woodwork, 
surh as linmg*, architraves, sills and shutters. Ami if 
hard woisds aiv not used, periodic painting ha* to be 
dune. 

Unless extremely skilfully mnde, sashes will mitte in the 
wind, and woodwork is always more or less subject to 
expansion and contraction, and therefore thee can never 
he made absolutely airtight. 

The wearing quality of sashes is easily inferior to case- 
meins tis --rt-b cords and fastener* a re short-lived k arid 
must hr renewed from lime ta time. 

, B™*Hl easement h capable id being m^de ab™- 
hiu > mr and airtight, and c*n be used in am 
void, provided m tth mullimu and traruioms. IV upkeen 
n P* aaic ffo" n^L If made in iron they must far painted 
occasictially, but c«l fae made perfectly air and ^tcrtbht 

,1 J fa, T V tr ,*"?*t VSnTak 'v Uf lh ' ! mc “ l i* in 

!1 lfl _ Lt [ ® LJ . C endows can hr made with it wilhuut ihr 

USt ® f wtjodw'ork. And when the amount uf woodwork 
is reduced to a minimum, hard wixsl cun be iis^d in tb 
most economic building, m ,he 

JJ?" ™K and tmoMtmvd windows are built 

=md fitted with metal casements, the window* will prT 1 < j ut( . 
more the effect of grills than of hole* in ,he ivn[l» \ n d 

olofnSJ*V , “? y 10 ^ VC bf3lc to [he building and 
LOinfurtin^ effect of protect]on 10 persons Inside 

tJiHlS “ eS9Cnti#ll3f En « Uih ' “•* ^bc* e5SCn . 

Anoriier adi antikgc of the raement is the casv hv w hich 
it tain be arranged to n|wn at any tingle and to am- dcgriv 
aiid according to the varymg direction of the wind. 

C_ F. A. Vovsev. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB* 

The steady progress of the Architecture Club was 
seen at its fifth dinner on November 22nd, Mr. j. C„ 
Squire presiding over a record gathering of members 
and friends. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse* associating with the toast of 
41 Architecture "the name of Mr, Paul Waterhouse, 
the club's guest of honour, paid an eloquent tribute 
10 an ancient stud noble art, which Iiad the merit of 
universal application. A man might live without 
poetry, music, painting or sculpture, but, utiles^ he was 
a gipsy* he could not exist in a civilised community 
without architecture in some application. Recalling 
pleasurable memories of many visits paid to the fine 
buildings of Northern France, he said that what must 
impressed him was the conservative spirit with which 
the magnificent memorials of the past in that country 
were guarded ; and he thought that the club could do 
good service in protecting magnificent buildings in this 
country that were in danger of being lost on industrial 
grounds ; as it had, in fact, helped to save the fine old 
Whitgift Hospital at Croydon, He deplored the pro¬ 
posal to destroy many of the City churches, far never a n 
the history of civilisation, so far as he could recall, had a 
beautiful budding been destroyed without its being 
regretted afterwards, if they destroyed a beautiful 
church in the City it would be gone for ever , and the 
next generation would discover beauties in it which 
those who had destroyed it had never perceived. 

Mr. Waterhouse, replying, said that there was much 
that literature c<mld do for architecture* and uouiclhing 
that architecture could do for literature, and he rejoiced 
in the existence of a society like the club to blend the 
two together. Recalling hk responsibility for twenty- 
five biographies, he confessed that he was not quite sure 
whether he was replying as an architect who was -1 
liicrary man, or a literary man who happened also to 
he an architect. Perhaps the latter rule was preferable, 
for the profession of architecture was not famed for 
producing after-dinner speakers .although he hoped that 
this defect would be remedied by their association w ith 
literary men. Mr. Waterhouse dispelled any doubt 
about his own capabilities in this respect by a very 
witty atui playful speech* leading up to what he de¬ 
scribed as an epic of his own compos 1 non, tl- veiled .15 4 
limerick about a young lady nf Dorset, 

This festive mood was kepi up by Lord Riddell in 
proposing the toast of the dub, in which he took the 
opportunity of gravely admonishing the 4 rchitectsof his 
fellow-members on the subject of <H extras / 1 and aha 
adjured them to sign their buildings. Although he saw 
1 he dkadv:i tie ages Attending such a course, he himself 
was prepared to go so far as to require doctors to put 
their names cm their patients' tombstones. 

Mr. A. II r Walktcry h responding in the same vein, con¬ 
fessed that he knew little about architecture. He was 


assured by friends thmt the house he inhabited in a smalt 
coast town was very tike the houses in the Camberwell 
New Road, and although he had never seen that road be 
was quite willing 10 believe it. He had some early 
association with architecture, having occupied an office 
in a big Government building that was spoken of with 
great respect* as it had been designed by a thief archi¬ 
tect to the Office of Works, I Ic looked out of this huild- 
ing on to another Government building that had been 
spoiled, like many other buildings, by the addition of a 
top stor^ v, This latter bu Ltd i ng was demobs lied s hortl y 
after he left the Government service, revealing another 
wonderful City building -the Goldsmiths' Hall. He 
felt that it was a cruel stroke of fate that he should have 
been deprived of the opportunity of seeing that building 
from the advantageous point of view afforded by his 
former office. 

J, H + Eujeh-Duncan* 


ifc WHO p S WHO TN ARCHITECTURE.” 

Architect Ural Press have just published T under the 
editorship of Mr. K. Chatterion [F.\ and with the official 
approval of ihe R.UB.A,, Wha's Who in ArMixture> 
This Suable liiilc bonk of reference contains biographies 
anil addresses of archiiects f a list of the various schools of 
architecture (including institutions aided or maintained by 
the London County Council at which instruction in 
architecture is provided), with (heir teaching programmes, 
fees, etc-, and a List of archiTectwnd and kindred institu¬ 
tions, with an account of their foundation and objects. 
The biographical particularB arc not always ;ls complete 
as one could wish (due, no doubt, to the modesty of their 
subjects), hut m a whole the Imok comatns reference 
matter which will he found useful on the shelve* of every 
architect, 

MR, C\ F A VOYSEY. 

Mr. C, F. A, Voysey has been elected Mustier of the 
Art Workers* Guild for 1904* in succession to Mr* 
F. W. Troup* the retiring President. This recognition 
of the important port Mr. Voyscy has played during 
the last thirty year- in the Am and Crafts movement, 
if a Utile delayed, is none the lets welcome, There 
are few artists or craftsmen who patti** Mr, Voy'sey's 
extraordinary versatility ws a designer, whether ii t>e of 
building, nr the arts applied to it. Designs from his hand 
of furniture, metal work, carpets, cretonnes, wall paper*, 
and silver work* arc well known. In the same year hi¬ 
ll :rn exhibited both in the Sculpture and the Architectural 
Room* of the Royal Academy. 

A.A. STUDENTS 1 PANTOMIME* 

'Hie A.A. Students' pantomime, S& thh A AtthiUttwrc, 
will be performed at King George's Hall, Caroline Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, on so nnd *1 Deeanbeiv at 
S p,ni- The performance will not only contribute to the 
gaiety of die audience, but also* bidden tally, to the Archi- 
tetri/ benevolent Society, to which good vausc all the 
profit* are to be devoted. A good attendance is assured. 
Tickets* 7*. Gd. + 5s., and 1* hd., may be obtained from 

the AJL 
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THE CITY CHURCHES.* 

The ftnrnll committee to which the Church Assembly 
recently referred the Union of Benefice* und Disposal of 
Churches (Metropolis) Measure for further consideration 
met recently at the Church House, Westminster, and 
agreed ihat opportunity should he nought for confer- 
cnees with the Corporation of the City of London, 
the London County Council, and the confettme of 
societies representing architecture* art, and archwology, 
lately presided over by Sir Aston Webb* with a view to 
considering their criticisms of the Measure. The prin¬ 
cipal objections made lo the Measure were carefully con¬ 
sidered by the commit tee in preparation for these con¬ 
ferences, 

BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION .i 9 2_|). 

The Royal Institute of British Architects hive been 
invited to arrange an Exhibition of Architecture in the 
Palace uf Arts at Wembley. The Exhibition of Archi¬ 
tecture will open on 19 May, and will close on 28 June 
ig2 s , and will consist of a representative selection of 
the recent work of living architect! in the United King- 
Join, India, the Dominions and Colonies. It Is pro¬ 
posed that photographs and models only shall be 
exhibited. 

The exhibition will he of a general nature, except 
that Town Planning itml Housing Schemes will be 
excluded in view of the fact that a Town Planning 
Exhibition ls to be hcJd immediately before the Exhi¬ 
bition of Architecture. 

The arrangements are being carried out by the 
R.I.R.A. Evx hi hi licit Committee with the assistance of 
the Architecture Club. Owing Eo the limited space at 
their disposal and to the necessity for the display of 
representative work from the whole Empire, the Com¬ 
mittee propose that the exhibition shall lie arranged by 
invitation only. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, i«> NOVEMBER igi j. 

Town FiAKNixu. 

it wa* decided 10 circulate a me me random on the 
subject of Architect* and Town Harming mall Members 
and Licentiates and co the Allied Societies, with it request 
10 the latter that ihey should use their influence m bnn^ 
it to the notice of the trad authorities. m their district a. 

UottEtfG Fees* 

A committee was apiKunted to draft a new Scale of 
Charges applicable to lieu nine Work under the Itainim . 1 
(No + 2) Act, it)23 

m Tkt London City Ch^mhn p a pmnphlei w hich has just 
been compiled and baaed by the E^mdon Si Many, in the 
hope of arousing greater public interest in (ht*e historic 
bujldiri£$i can be obtained from the publisher*, Mrwn. 1 '. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd., t Adelphi Terrace, W.C.a, price e* 


The RIBA. Librabv. 

A commit tee was appointed to consider and report on 
the question of better and safer accommodation for she 
ICT.B.A. Library. 

Appujniwiiixt* 

Mr. Di^hy L. Solomon [F.\ was appointed to represent 
the R.l.R,A. on the Setticni] Committee on Cement of 
the British Enjritteerintr Standards Association. 

Professional Conduct. 

A member was censured and suspended for sik meunh* 
for quoting fees lower than those prescribed by Lhe 
R I.B.A. Scale when applying for appointment as archi¬ 
tect to a public authority. 

This Franco-British Union ok Architects. 

It wo* decided to make an annual irram of £20 tu mwi 
the expenses of the British Section of the Franco-British 
l nion of Architects. 

Mn\IILKBSHir k , 

The ^plications of 4 amd (dates for the Fellowship 
and 2 candidates for the Asssciatcshlp wtrt approved, 

Rpsicxatio^. 

The following resignation* were accepted with regret :— 

J. CwUton Nicol [F.J. 

K. Garnmeli \AX 


Competitions 

CAIRO NEW LAW COURTS 

Munbcn and Licentiates are advised io lake no part in 
ibis Competition because the Conditions art 11m m 
Accordance wish the ReguEution-i of the R.I.B,A, 

The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
thu prurrKrters in the hope of umaipg an amendment. 

Ian MacAi [ster ( 

Stcrrtary^ R.LB.A. 

FURMBV: PROPOSED HOUSING SCHEMES 

AM) LAY-OUT COMPETITION. 

The Competition* Committee desire to call the Atten¬ 
tion of Members and Licentiates 10 the fact that the Con¬ 
ditions of the above Competition are not in aecordimcc 
w ith the Reflation* of the R.LH.A The Competition* 
Committee are in nv^oiiatinn with the promoter* in ihc 
hifcpe uf *e uring an amendment. In the meantime 
Members and l.icentinite* are advised to take m part in 
the Competition. 

Lan Mac Alerter, 

Stfrelpry* 

PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS FOR 
MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The President of she Royal Institute «f British Arvhi- 
tccs* ha . nominated Ur, Percy S. Worthington, 1 R EB.A 
a* Assessor in this Competition- 
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NOTICES 


Final Examinations 


Notices 

THE FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Genera] Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1945-1924 will be held on Monday h Deceits her 17, at 
y p_rm h in the Hall of tht Royal Society of Medicine, 
t, Wins pole Street t W*i p for ( he following pi iqMwes r— 

To read the Minute* of the Meeting held on 3 De¬ 
cember 19-3 ; formally lo admit mem hers, attending tor 
the first time rintc their election ; nomination of Candi¬ 
date* for Membership (Election 7 January 1914)* 

To read the following Paper : s ' Higher Building in 
Relation to Town Planning^" by Raymond Unwin [F + |* 

Examinations 

ft.LB.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION. 

The attention of architectural students is Lulled to the 
Statutory E lamination of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects 

The Building Acts requira every candidate for a 
District Surveyorehip 10 hold U certificate of compclency 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

In addition to certificate* of competency for rhe omee 
of District Surveyor under the YlctropoUtan Bunding 
Acla ± certificates arc also granted of competency lor Budd¬ 
ing Surveyor under the Public Health Acts. 

Since the war the number of candidnte^ lor this 
examination has fallen off, and it is thought thru attention 
might be called lo the cxainri tuition with a new to reviving 
interest in it. 

r Vhc cxaminatiutL wa* started in 1 and from m;u 
date to 1914 an average number of five candidalhis 
passed each year. Looking through the list of these can¬ 
didate* it is seen that many architect* in tile past fur 
it who have never applied for .t District Survt y^r>h;p, but 
have inkers the examination as a qualiicfltion for private 
practice, 

A knowledge of the Building Acts l* ot great l±»c lo 
provincial architects jls well as to architects who practise 
in the Metropolitan area. It is often found that v^Iilu 
provincial architects 5tatt building in London their design* 
have to l>e modified to meet the requirements of the 
Building Acts, . t l , 

IV crimination i* a thor»iJi;ii tvsr in a knowlcdfje ul 
ihi- Building Acts and building mmstrucTion. and fttimri-s 
a cartful study of (hew labject* which every architect 
ought to know. 

The svlhibus covrn the supporting pt)"cr 1)1 SD|1 ' ' inil 
tnethodn of securing good foundations, n thoroush krnnv- 
ledi-i- of building nuttrimb. their un-nsth and decay , 
lire -tv-i \sting construction and the mcnir nf escape m cas.* 
of tirt i calculations fur su'd framed construction and 
reinforced concrete. Dangerous st rut:i un> a f deaLt v^ iih. 
shoring, under])) niiing* acjiffcildfo^. derricks smd other 
maehinerv juJ plant lu*d in the erection of building* 

In thr graphic question^ subject* ire mu for design 

which involve the application of all the foregoing aubjcct* 
It will be seen that the rakminfttimi is essentially * 
practical one, bringing down die studies of the school* to 
the touch^lunc of actual practice. 


ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. 

Jiutrvitwm Fu Cunrihittirf , 

1, The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets Elf paper of not less than Imperial fiifce, nniST be sent to 
che Secretary' of the Board fif Architectural Education, Royal 
Institute of British Architect*, 9 Conduit Street. W, H an or 
before the dates specified below . 

2, Each SCI of drawing* must he signed fay ihc author, wn 
ms full s&sn\ anj& AihUflESi, and the name of the school, if am . 
in which the drawing* have been prepared. must be attached 
Thereto. 

3, Alt designs, whether done in a school ot not. be 

accompanied by a declaration from ihe student that the design 
ij hh own work and that die drawing* have been wh&ll* exe 
cuted by him. In the preparation of the design the student 
may profit by ftdvk*, 

4, Drawings for gsifaje-ts (d) are to have ihe ahadnwt pro¬ 
jected >1E an angle of 45 & in line, inonochrOiUe, Cit colour. 
Drawings jn subjects {fri ore to be finished s*» working drawing. 
LMEering an all drawing’ must be of a dear, scholarly, and 
un affected chancier 

Srijnt LXXftl 

(if) A derign for an EntpuiMce Hall. Mlm- 

Room OF a Club in a large city- The mcmlicra' n 
fo bt k :,;oCi feet &iipvr. ami to be silualrd on the fint The 

entrance hall i* centrally bcnvsih thi* with rooms cm each rid* 
which should not form part af the deEimil. 

The lone ride of ihc memhetv' ttmm is on thr Rtreet, and 
the suirtastti* at the hack approached through the entrance hall 
Dnmingi rtquired : Two irinch scale plans. Two i-Inch 
scale sections. One of the section-* 10 be WnptiMumDy 
through the mumbers’ room and xhn entrance hill looking 
inward* the sfjircasc. The Other section in be ■ cnTSS-section 
■ h nvpiiH the rnetuber*," riwitl, cntTKlCC hdl ^nd fctairci^e. 
I'he tdheme of dicotLitinn is to be shown, 

(fr) Working drawings for Design Subject No LNXI ia) 
(A CtitETEKY l^ttAPFL). 

Trie design for the ornielery chaptl may. after it ii e-; been 
qpp™*ed T hz fc-^uhnuElcd with the addition of J-inch ?iiJ ite 
ifround smd foundation plan, i-inch >c-ule lomirmdinal section, 
J_jnch scale (nznvHie section, ('inch detail of pan ot front. 
Suhjtti LXXIV. 

(o> a design for y Sch-ool of AmcairTeuna LAinit 
PfioVISLiAL Tows. Tiie school is to be erected on 4 cornet 
Mtc 40 feet by 70 feel with fauildiTii^ adjoining tun both 4 UeeEa, 
It is intended to uccomrnodale aliOUt KO to bo student. 

p l'ht accommodatiun id conrist of studio* including one for 
freehand and 1 ife druwinp. □ small library', lecture unun. A iwm 
for building eoiwtriiction drui'JElStratioigb prindpal's and atalT 
rooms, office. Lavatory and chuiknxim accommucbtion for 
Ujlh rifamiM he provided, A 1*0 an exhibition hd! which 

m:n. or may not hr combined with the entrance hsll. 

i>ramMgt rimuiftd 2 l -inch scale plans, see 1 U 3 rLh ,_elevj fci sms. 

\b\ Walking drtwink^ f«r l>vsiim No, L.XXII h>) O'u 
HOI-5T. IN a Public Park}, provided the design has ht-n ap¬ 
proved. The drawing i submitted under (a) to br submitted 
Eogcther with t-mdi scale ground und foundation plan One 
[ • n ch SCjIv devatinn . One j 'inch icd r •ectiork 

Subject LXXV. 

I^t) Tnt Tomb <if 4 great nnn in rhe nave arctic *»f a Rcnait- 
vuice c ithednd. The pier* arc *5 feet Venire to centre. 

/Inifieoi^E to l-inch scale luffidfllt to explain I he dtaign art: 

WnrVinc dntwings for l>r^ign No. LXX 1 I 1 M (Hn- 
thanci Hall, Si vihca-e snu Mumreks" Room of \ Cum) if 
the design has b«n approved. 
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The drawing submitted under fo) 10 be submitted roarthtr 
wiih one f-indh *■rAe plan of ground fkior. tro i-inch stale 
section* .including both Raon. 

Subject LXXVL 

i-i-Ti A design For an OFFICE El.•[l.Jjtsc FuH A PORCELAIN 
MAMWACTimiNC CompaKT. The office building should be 
- ituaU'd adjoining the main factory and furnish accommodation 
for clerical "J atF acid jsu> re to om fur finished product*. 

The accurrunodatian should comprise an entrance hull, 
room and enquiry office, two large office* for clerks, 
head clerk’s office, office* for managing director, tecretary, 
chief ^ccpunlant and his clerks. In addition, a small drawing 
office and room for Lend draughtsman. board mom and ante¬ 
room should N provided. Lavatory jrttiimrvimfaiion* cloak- 
foomh. etc., for both scies In iiddiiinn, there must tie a well 
lit exhibition hall suitable for show daises and a display of 
porcelain. This half should Ik about 4.000 feet super- It is 
xuggcUed ihai the building be on two fkmr*. 

fJrap^i m/jdird : I -inch a Oil* plan*, je elevation* and 
Bctiiwn Lhrottgb office md exhibition ball. 

{!)) Working drawings for Design No, LXXIV (ejH (A SCHOOL 

of AwcinTEcrr ait). 

The design for the school of architecture may, after it ha* 
been approved, be nf-jubnutted with the addition of OIK cteva- 
vation and one section to ^inch node. 

Subject LXXVII . 

U*) A BmV C'U’b in a poor neighhourhrKK]. 

Sifr. A rectangular corner site, 55 feet by 35 feei r with ad¬ 
joining building* on both street* whirl] extend hack 24 feet 
from the building line. 

The whole 1 of the ftvmm d lh§or may he built over and a base- 
own t formed, but there arc no righti of light over adjoining 
propedi e*, 

RwfuiremrTitT ,—Junior club mam and quiet morn. 
Senior club room and quirt room. (J jtrrssi um, hathnloln 
(nbowtr hatha), drying n«Ol for rowels p kitchen, store room 
for camp and games equipment, hud ling chamber and fuel 
St0irc> 3 EavutOry hiujnt and 2 w.C.’s for each club morn. 
A hand lift should serve all lifers, and the kitchen—ihout 
jSo feet super*—should serve the club rOOfm* either directly 
by a bar counter or by the lift. The quiet rooms should each 
be about i 20 feet super. The tdrnice of cave* should not be 
more than 30 feet above pavement level . 

Mhmeittgt rt*imrrd ; Plan of each lloor, 3 sections, 1 eleva¬ 
tion^ tu 4-inch scale. 

(A) Working d rawing! for Design No, I.XNV («) fTosm FOB 

A ( Iaj£AT MAS), provided the design has ltern approved. 

The dimwfnp submit Ecd under (m to be submitted iogfthtr 
with full-si ge sections of muutdinu> showing join ting* etc. 

Subject LXXVUL 

(«) A design for a Hmai.l Siior. 

A Shop building suitable for a draper'* huatneu tu. to be 
erected ON H Stic merauri ng 90 fed by jd feet. One side of the 
idle, measuling 9c feet, adjoins other building—the remaining 
sides abut on Eo itreete, The flours oonsist of basenumt, 
ground, j st, and, and 3rd floors. 

Dfijteingi required r 3 ptani. : elevations, t section, la j-inch 

scale. , 

Detail of from elevation thawing shop fronts ami principal 
entrance to 4-inch scale. Construction wl the shop front* 
mu*>T hr dearly shown. 

(fr) Working drawings for Design No. LXXVII (d) (An 
ihrtrE Builufng fob A Pokcflals Ma\e:i acis'rin^ Com¬ 
pany), provided the design bi been approved. Thfi drawings 
submitted Linder (tf) to be submitted together with one eleva¬ 
tion and one section, to |-ilich scale. 


Data for Submimm a/ DcrijfWI its 1014 - 
Subj LXXm. . 19 Feb, Suhj, LXXIV- t ■ jo Apr 


LXXV, ++ 30 June 
LXXVII. .. 31 Oct- 


LXXVI -- 30 Aug. 
LXXVII I 31 D*c. 


Members* Column 

BOWLS CHALLENGE. 

Mu, Hilnby Bruiod. Llcmildf k.l.BA, &i fa Auckland Road. 
Lpprr Norwood, S.E., %VrLl I* pleased t,. h^ar tmm any 1-Vllow-,. 
Assodafes or Licentiates who are irunnlw rs oE j Luawkin Bowljn^ 
CIuBj and who wooJd like lo assist in nuking up a u-.im. of ft or 17 
members lo rcpsuit ihe H.t.H.A. in a natch w:|h the Xorwuod 
anh 1 pit a Satenfay aftEmocm to br ama&il between 
1 June iuhI 30 Aiifim r» ? 2 ^. 

CHANGE OP ADDRESS 

Missis, C. WyvtlLe Homi jrul Sjuhlf.y Ksnoiir, AA EU B A , 
have movr^l to number w Roiled Srtuare. VV.C. Tet^bunc : 
Mmruin jsSj. 

OFFICES FOR DISPOSAL 

AHCHtrirCT ha5- fordn-^al on a quancrly Sr-nanr.y fromCluistnus 
thr-ri^ excel Jen I £jflh fi in flohart l^lace, W. Two M thu nwai-i 
have lap lights as wrll at good whulmra* Fitting, includlri^ 
lloDlturn. Sfa^r fires and dm nine bcddin, nan he yp’H rrU.T^^d. Kent, 
per annum. — I'W further partlruJaTS apply to Bd* t$ltl 
1 .'ih Sretr t.iry. R.I.B.A.. u Conduit Street, Loodnm W t. 

PAUTNERSUiP WANTED. 

A.R.t B A. with iritle riperkore fUtsm^ intnrdueiion to estah- 
Ife^hrd arc lilted iseqiuriog Partner, Mfliugiu*; bniy idfiirc ami j.i 
(aTtm-r lost n yv.iT>. Change uf I Kill t)' ilr^ircd.—fk-s j&u 
Ci'ri Seercinry, R.lJA t 0 ConSsill SitFfel, London, W.r. 

OFFICE 1X1 LET, 

C.tay^ inn Squur*—Ijarge; well tiglUcil rnm, pnrt use nr wwA 

eexiiii Isir-lnpi^r rmt — Apply Pox fi-- 3 . ro Secretary 

K.I.B.A., pj CttUlffit Slfcel. W i* 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Ahehitcci ’5 Assist* sn shortly di-cu^rd. at prriem 
H ?.A.. A.R.I-B-A,, City Architect SkeEck pUtn, working 
draw lph>. detail*, HkA PJfbting liuldicigs, levelling, draft 
t.^riliralbin. etc., with genr-ml uflicr rvnthle Ri:i>ly 

Bos ciO Secrete ry, R.T.K.A,, r, CornlnR St reel, W.i. 

Licisstiatt. rspmcfM CH.1 in L-OOUofi Work, »ek\ 4 u rngwfflecM, 

as a^blatH. ACCt»*05IKd lo wooing drawings ^ 

*p!rificatlom with cakulnlioa* fur -lmcEnral %tM«lwork. Tlw^rruigh 
koiiwIrdiT of London Buihliiig Acte—Bo 1 Cj'o Secri’tajyL 

K LILA., q Omrttiit StJeel, W.t, 

A etmctwiNo Aftcm-ftcr A.R.LR.A. m Ehr Soaih n| Fnpdand 

uml London) ft open to CPI nap hknirlf for n bnv tmlnthi to a huiy 
aiehitecl in the North or Mldbnds ai Working Manner, Atebtant, 
or - imlla t Ci^inty al a moderate rate ot Evmtdierillari,—Apply 
= 71 L e o Strrttinv, R.LB.A, r r Cmidult Street, I euMlon, VV.l. 

NOTICE, 

1 hr- vanafii appobstBKQl fur an Anhlteri to j, mining firm m tfcu? 
North Of Enjlari 1 adverti^:«l tp PKCflt bsneaal |fir Jmam*jl iimSer 
Bos 3 Uch has now brail filled, and llu Snnlu^r appLIcali^ni raa Lie 
ffllrtypffil 


Minutes III 

Session 1923-1024. 

Ae the Third General Meeting 1 Bum ness s of the Sc*aioti H 
held nrt Mon Jay, 3 t)«Mttkr 1943, at 8 p.m.-Mr. J. Alfred 
Gulch. FJ 3 A.. Frt^deai. in ihe chair. The attendance bo#ik 
ilgrwd by H Fellow* (mm/dlnu 5 menibrn.uf the Council) 
and 1 Afr?:i>datCS. 

Tu® Minutes of dir Meetiog hdd uu 19 November tu^j, 
having been published in the JOURNAL. Were taken as rrnib 
confirmed, and signed by ihe Chairman* 

The Hun, Secretary aniirmnced ihc deut 4 se nf the following 

memhm : — 

R Frank Atkinson, elected Fcllnvr 1905. 

Emrst Flint, elected Awociatc iHlio, Fellow 1900, 

Mr, Flint was a member t>( the Pnctiec Standing Ciim- 
from 1902 10 1911 He wa* VtCa^Ckiarman of the 
Commillee 1904-6 and Chairman 1906-#* 
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John Ho win, elected Fellow 1S9*. 

Mr* J-fowirt wit 4 Pnt>Pr**iiteU of the Noitingh^m 

Architfcfujul Society iuxJ rcprr+erited that body tin the 
ll AM Jl. Coum.il iti lfl^-, 5 - 

Thoma* John Mellon* elected Frlluw 1907 
Joseph Hall Morion, elected Fellow <B&* P A b^t-Fmideni of 
rhe North cm Architectural Aiifidattan- 
J„ Campbell RtsU. elected Associate igo 7 , Fellow 19^ 

Chirk* Steward Smith, J.P-, elected Associate 1882. Fellow 
1891. 

Thoma* Harry Weston, elected Associate iSg*. Fellow 1907 
James Alexander MariBon Baiter, elected Associate t^U, 
Edmund John Bennett, elected Associate 1SS7. 

Peter Hesketh, elected Associate l 38 h, 

Aubrey Wyndhtm PhiLlips p elected AmocwIc 1913. 

Aupstiu Will i nm Turiner. elected Associate 1870, 

Mr. Tanner was j member of the Practice Sanding Com¬ 
mittee from iftga to igoz and from 19O3 K) IQi t. 

Willie Dtxcm, elected Licentiate igt■ ■ 

Henry I lijyjinMjn, elected Liecfitilte 1411- 
jamei Lowe, circled Licentiate ton 
Arthur Arnold Scblcy, cl ected Licentiate 1 y 1J. 

Anthony Wdswjn, elected Licentiate cot t. 

And it W4i Re^qlyed that the rcRtets of the Royal Institute tor 
the Loss of these members lie recorded in the Mmufe». 

The following candidates for membership were elected l>y 
show of hand* 5 — 


AS FELLOWS (ail. 

Austin : Jams* 1 * 4 * iwL Took- 
L'ONDKH ALFRED Rf>WLAJtt>, FA S L l.-l- M^oxl- 
Drysdau- : Gt-OBUE [A. irjuJ- x 

FiLUfcxs x Eric Cahwardlhe [ A - cgis]- hr. lewdne. near 

Chepstow, 

Godwin : Will i.ut Ho mr[A. 19s +] Kiddemi 1 m ter. 

GwfiENAWAV : Francis Hi gh E-L 1891J+ 

Hatciiard-Smitj 1 ; Wii 4.1 am I iuHN'nv [-4-1 9 ■ +1 

11FFwnflTn ■ Plliui* Dalton [A, t<>i^J. 

Hil l . Oliver LL 1911 1 . 

Ht-tt : Harry [.-I. i$ 9 sJ- Ikadin^ 

Markham : jCHfX HattiIN \A. 1905]. 

M-VftSILYU : CHARMS JqiDf [A. 1887} 

Mayston : Arthur Richard |/L 1S91I- 

-Morton ; Ralph Henry \A iSrS]. South Shields, 

Nrw alary ; John Ehnfst [/L iKSijf 

Xywton : William Gqdfrfy. MX'-h M AfOxem.i [--■- 1913]* 
SiHsr : A-Mhuw f A.. 1902] Toronto, Cinuda. 

Scli-wak : Lm Svtvwra [.’(. 1908] 

L"fCTLV ORTM . G ERALD, \ t -C. [ A - t >J ioj. 

Wilson : Gfcomtev Cecll [A. 191:0], 

Woop ; Doiflutr 0*R.EMMit+}* F.S. I. M- i90i] 


AS ASSOCIATES fya) 

Alexandria Thomas MacKelvi* [Special Examination]. 

Liverpool. . ti m 

B1 1 j_ pmoph a : I idM l FfcAMJ el, B.ArtM l j t tjpoo\ > U ¥w« five 
years' course at Lirt^l L'nivetsity School of Architect 
tUM — Exempted from Final Examine inn after pA^u\p 
Examination in Flttf fM i oft l l Practice]. LolomtKj, (..evloil . 
Black : Kf^netii Easttt ISpecial Wur Esamtitaticml. 

Bi'oiia . SiiARURji NaAAkWANJL B.E.(Ci^l) [Special Examtm- 
UDO]. Bomhjy, India. 

Bs .^11 : Sydney Pdyktz [Special Wtr EiaminiMUjnl ll^n- 
poon* Burma. , 

Clark : Richard John Bond fFinul Exiiminanonb Pcnianct. 
Cust HvRLRT Ajrftlt ft [Special War Fxj initiation! 

DAvnasas : Armie n Edwin [S. 1 — SpeeruL \\ nr hxemp' 

Tnrnnto^ Canada. r . 

Decciiah : Ckari.KS- I’lnnhiaj [Specnd War Lxannnntitifl]. 
PreEoriu, South Af^ci. 

DonarwuTQN - William fSpeeial Eximirutucm]. 


Eal,bs : William HenhhRh?n [Special War Exwnmodottl, St 
Kildi, Victoria, Australia. 

Feahn : Stanley Walter [Special War Examination]. VVd- 
lin^totl, New Zealand . 

Foreman : Leslie Roberi [Special Wtr Exanunstimi]. 

1 IaLL : 1 -ESLXE Wi LLIAM (Sped Hi Wir Exa m i n hU i ml - 
Hall id AY 1 Framklyn Leslie War Examina non]. 

Manchester. 

HALOirrOS ; Vivian Palmer [Special Wur Examination!. 
Wellinn ton. S c w Zeal and. 

Iggle-phn : Sidney Dixon [Special War Exammahnn]. 

Masey t Richard James [Sptvhd War Examinaiioti]. 

May ^ AfttHlLm John [Special ExaminaHnn], Enstul 
Milligan : Thomas William [Special War Examination J 
Cape Town. South Africa. 

Moffat : John Arthur Carter [Sped at Wnr Examination] 
Durban, Nalul, South Africa. 

Monk : Sydney < pE£*rge [Special W ar Exiimmtt^n] 

Parham : Ajvthus Doug las [Spedil Exam 1 n ation ] Co lombo 

Cevloo. 

Reding ; Richard Arthur Fielding [Special ExairufuhonJ, 
Ross ; WlLLlAM [Speeial Examination]. 

Sterrett : JalLN EdWJ N [Special War Exnmmation] 

1 t ijy ■ Sidney, F.S_A. [Special Examination]. 

ThengkOVR: William IUnry [Special War LxuminRtjnn|. 
CTm si church. New Zealand. 

Walker: Hihw AitkeN Hutchs^n. M-C [Special War 
EAamjrtation] Pretoria, South Afriai. 

Wilson : John Goddard [Special Examination]. Pretoria, 
South Africa- 

AS HON. FELLOW fi). 

StntNHJVM : Thl Rt Hun, Vimthni* t -H., M,A,, LU.D. m 
D.Liic. 

AS HON, ASSOCIATE (iL 
KehYoN Sir. FHeiERJc GEQiiKr, K C-B-. M A., D-Lm. 

ThcSemlary announced that by a Resolution of the Council 
the following had ceased to lie meinlHrfti or Liceiitiutir - Of the 
Koval Initiiute :— 

FpWrWf,—C. J S. Mall, J . R Suiton 

—O. W, Ayr*, R. BerrilS, 11. Biadr, IL P EJrenr- 
tmJI. T- H. O CollitiB,. J. W. F««r, F, W. LwigiWln. 
T. A Paftir. A. Poilion. T. C. L. l. Sharp. C h 

'I thbv J V . Wilsmo, 1-.S. Wood. , 

Lirntlhltet.—W. C. Cowan, W Fullerton, b, firaham 
Tinker. W S. |cn«. W B. 1>, Keith. E J- NUtlcr 

J. W. Fon*r. C E B. Kuiron, J-i-Taylor. J ConudMia VS alkn. 
Daniel West. 

The meeting terminated at 8^5 P-tn. 


In the last issue of the Joitjlnal the title of Sir Charles 
dtisenthjL ivjki inadvericntiy omitted in tht letter which 
he addrcKSetl in the President ^ President of the Institute 
of Architects of New South Wales. 


Arrsnectnents have been made forthe supply of the B-I.ll.A. 
DVAN.lL lpc,Ml free) H» members of the Allied Jsocieties who arc 
Cl ".ember* of the H. I BA, at a special ly reduwd iuhsennt.on 
f 1 is. a year. Those who wish t=» take advuntaRe of th.H 
rranitetnelU are requested to send their names to I he Secretary 
s u r H A ■-> f^sniiuit Strrel. W.l. 


R-I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

p ut i> of Publit.2tum ^i‘> 33 :— loth. * 4 <h November; Stb. 
aaml December. 1 <H 4 : taih, itilh January ; cjth, 3jrd beb* 
ruarv; gib, jand March; 5 th, afith Apnl; l«th. i+th May 
7th, aftb June: lath July; 16th August; aoih September: 
18th October. 
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BICENTENARY MEMORIAL VOLUME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, h.o, 1633-1713. PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS WITH AN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION BY SIR ASTON WEBB, P.RA., AND A DEDICATION BY PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 


P.P.R.I.B.A, 


A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
PRESS NOTICES. 


Sir Reginald Biwnfidd. R.A., in RJ JLd. Jmrrat i " This handsome volume, published under the auspice* of the 
R L BA is .I notable tribute to the rnnnorv of Wren. . . . Anyone who reads thia volume from cover to cover will 
know pretty well all there is to Ik known about Wren. It is a good deal mtne than we know abmir any other architect. 

. . This book is a proof that architects are Still moving on the lines laid down by the crest reformer who died two 
hundred years ago/' 

Mt Flake Kimball in the Journal of the American Institute 0/ Anfomt* : 41 At toft there is a pood book on Wren 
—Wren the man mid Wren the architect. The Bicentenary Memorial volume published under the auspices of the 
RXBJ\, by bug adds the Hesi work about him. The older booK indeed, left mudi to be desired, * . Nov we 
haver J| well-rounded work covering with authority the many aspects of Wren s genius It is written by men who know , 
lire illustrations are far fmm the usual repetilions of the familiar, ... For the City Churches them ia notably the series 
of fine old Water colour^ showing in same cases building now destroyed, . „ . *llie illkisuradnais are not merely in forma¬ 
tive to the practitioner hut Rive something of a collector^ flavour. Numerous old engravings have been reproduced as 
line cuts in harmony with the teit. M 

J C, FLR/ P in the Mmukestfr Guardian: **Thlfi is a notable honk, both fur if* contents and the manner of its pro¬ 
duction* * . . thh great* handsome, and very' btautifulEy printed volume, * , * The general and cumulative view of 
Wren and his w ork which this book gives . . is certainly sufficiently impressive/' 

Mr. A. fL Powys in ibe London Mercury : '* It coruama eighteen esttiys on m many tspecW of Wren's life and works. 
In ( hege cimumstiuiL-es it is surprising to find so little overlapping of subject matter* * * + The book is wdl produced. 
The surface occupied by prhtung in relation to the page is a renewed source of pleas urt as each leaf is turned." 

Sunday Tim** : ** No handsomer volume hu* been issued for many years past From the European press than this 
sumptuous tribute 10 the memory of the greatest of English architects. The letterpress includes studies of Wren and tm 
wor k {ram a large variety of paints of view, contributed by writer* best qualified to bear testimony to the tkmndnc*$ md 
brilliancy of his diversified genius as architect, astronomer, biologist, merchant adventurer, scientific inventor, suul 
Member of Parliament Wren was not only a greet Englishman 1 he w as as passionate a lover of l^mdon as Samuel 

Johnson himself, and . . . _ L , 

ff ftCEhi of thine* that here nefall 
Can much tl spirit among things U i.vi nn, 1 ' 

one may imagine him exulting in the knowledge that all pecuniary profit arising from |hc sale of this splendid volume 
to the fund established for the purpose nf conserving in us pristine tieauty the greatest of hist Achievements, St. 
Paul s Cathedral The Illustrations of the blink are mimefcua and beautiful. and file entire volume is worthy of its sub¬ 
let jnd oi the yeneruus enthusiasm for the fame of a irreat arrLst and great ritrien of which it is the outcome," 

Qbitrvtr : “ : r us sumptuously produced, it is most generously and sympathetically 1 1 Lust rated, and it illuminates 
tfie uibjctt in countless ways b<ith for the expert and for the layman ” 

Morning JW ; " Thu book is 31 joy ill itself- The t-^says it contains are authoritative (yet never dull), and these 
and the fine coloured plate* and draw ings commemorate, incidentally, the group of Famous craftsmen, *ueb us Grinling 
Gihlvtfu,, who helped in the creation of St, Paul'-’ -the only cathedral of the first rank which was completed within the 
life-time of its designer . 11 

IJttih Mail : " A worthy monument to the great architect / 1 

£kiiiy Ttltgraph ; " A worthy monument to Wren, so lavishly 1IU1 sinned that h presents an unexampled pictorial 
record of his achievement / 1 

The BttUdrr : lk Wc congratulate all concerned on the production of the work, which is a fitting addition 10 the many 
rti.etit trihutcn of a dim radon of u great man. The volume contains the reproduction 0/ more original documents than 
have been published in any previous volume." 

Thr Architect i ,+ An attractive and interesting ltihuit. , . , The hook is exceedingly well produced and illus¬ 
trated/* 

Thr Architects 1 Journal r ,h The whole immense range of Wren's activities is covered in the memorial volume, which 
i& liberally illustrated, well printed, and altojicthi r sumptuously and fittingly produced/* 

Kdiuom nrr issued ms follows: SiiDK'KUiEfth hutTloN, bound in buckram, 5 guineas net; Edition £je Lm, 
limited to 250 copies> bound in vellum, numbered and signed, $ guineas net, 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS FROM THE SALE OF THE BOOK WILL HE DEVOTED TO THE ST PAUL'S 

CA'IHEDHAL PRESERVATION FOND. 

Tin Special iVentv-fivc Cuinei Edliion, limited ro speopn. has only reamily been haued. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD* 
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English Architecture’ 

BY MAJOR Hr (\ CORLETTE ffV|. OBE. 


I N ciJiisiduring the qualities of English architecture 
l hope to be able to avoid archeology. It will be 
my aim to do ato ns much a? possible. I here arc 
several reasons why this attitude scctns wise. Archi¬ 
tecture lias often been confused with arehxoloey. T he 
study of fragmentary evidences of design in old forms 
of decoration has frequently been regarded as con- 
s id crati on of arch iteet u re. Hut dcental io n is n ot arc hi - 
tecture. In arehicology we may see wild reflect upon 
architecture if we look for it and not only for relics of 
decay, Tn see architecture we must look For design 
in 1 1 K- main masses and outlines ; in the sculptural 
forms of a whole general conception ; in lighted plane 
surfaces anti deep shadowy recesses : in broad uni tits 
of shape and colour, whether they are made hy studied 
balance and symmetry or well controlled varieties nr 
c hang In g; form. And we must try to find nut some¬ 
thing if we can of the ideas, motives, principles, that lie 
in the buildings we examine. 

In studying the designing or iH devyaing [| f ,}r 

modem buildings we loot for something that lives, and 
ih creative, pot for anything that is a revival of dead 
objects, a thing for dry criticism or dissection and dull 
catalogues. This must mean that, whether architects 
or not, we should go to old buildings and seek to know 
how and why they were made by practical men. And 
ihh wc should do, not to copy them, not to revive or 
restore the pasi. but to discover what their hidden 
secrets are* If wt do this we shall ourselves Ik learning 
how 10 design, create, construct new works for our 
present and future needs*. 

Architecture ss a something in buildings when wc 
consider diem as a whole and noi in their parts id om¬ 
it involves both ihe plan, or arrangement for accommo¬ 
dation, and the external appearance of any work, as a 
completed unit, together wrtb the many parts tha t are 

■ Ait adiirftf* driven k-forc ihi: ManCheater ArchitfCtupil 
Society 1 November > 9 ia - 
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.dl combined and make ibis whole. And it also involves, 
perhaps more than anything else, the consideration 
ol ?he materials to be used, the methods of construc¬ 
tion to he employed and the climate of the country in 
which the building is found. These art the dement ary 
mill tits out of which it is made and without which it 
cannot exist. They are ihc rugged raw materials upon 
which mind must operate before building commences 
and before architecture begins to he released from its 
tomb of unhewn rocks ; or before the product of the 
furnace and the kiln is clothed or shaped hy another fire 
of energy controlled hy mind and marshalled by imagin¬ 
ation into thing* of form that are a new creation. 

If we approach old buildings in this was we ■ ni read 
1 hi j ughts in them. They will then speak to us. They 
will have each a voice we can hear carrying a message to 
us from the past still full of active ideas. They art 
hooks. They are the living literature of an age of 
thought finely conceived, ably wrought; and exquisitely 
expressed. Whether they be large or small, of simple 
or complex form, we shall find always something they 
can teach that will make us fleeter equipped to do good 
work which a future generation may think is worthy of 
preservation. 

In speaking of English architecture it is my licsirc to 
dwell more particularly on the work of that period w hich 
began in the early years of the sixteenth century and 
continued till about the time of the Civil War. It 
co vc red, mu gl ily. one bund re d and fifty years. We may 
tiill tt for convenience the Elizabethan age* And in 
developing the subject it is possible that we may find 
some things to make us think, but not things u> copv or 
revive. If we find sonic dements of tradition that still 
survive it w ill autficc if a little can be done to restore to 
them a mure vigorous life in (bought and action. 

Wc have *ecn the confusion bred by Italian revivals. 
a reek revivals, CmMc revivals. Ami we arc all pro¬ 
bably agreed that no revival that w ill mean an effort to 
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reproduce the marks of the past has any interest for u& 
to-day. But k may be that we can stil) discover fresh 
ideas in these old forms of thought that will help m tr> 
Hind new ways of solving questions which ive are meet¬ 
ing every day. 

Much of the failure that has followed these revivals 
t-4fi be traced to false principles which have apparently 
governed those who advocated and took ati active part 
in causing them. 

One thing seems to have been a common fault of 
procedure in ah these different attempts to change or 
return to the course of tradition, or to return from a 
state of affairs in which all real sense nf tradition had 
been lost r That thing was this. Men studied parts of 
buildings in detail and forgot to regard their form as a 
completed sir tie lure. An d surd y i here can he IS trie do ubt 
that it is form in the mass and whole conception that 
calls first for attention if we would know anything "I 
architecture past, present or future. Detail and decora¬ 
tion, fragments of buildings, these arc not architecture. 
They are like chapter* and paragraphs extracted from 
larger volumes. And it must be conceded that no man 
ever appreciated the full idea, of a book in its structure 
and form, character, style, and meaning, without know¬ 
ing it as u whole instead «f by chapters or by chapter 
headings. 

Other reasons helped to cause failure in these 
revivals, to one case we find an attempt to introduce 
into northern climes methods of building and design 
suitable in southern climates and developed la be used 
where there was much sun and little rain, fir the 
architectural thought of a Greek or a Latin nice i* 
imposed cm a Gothic people. Again, we find ihit 
revival in one country may be* aa it was in Italy, an 
attempt to return to T and recover T their own turnons! 
tradition that had been lost. With the people of that 
country and climate k was a legitimate aspiration. It 
was an actual effort to revive something Inst. But to 
carry ibis same attempt at revival beyond the borders of 
the country where it waft revived and Iry to make it 
apply where it had never been known as a native tradi¬ 
tion was to falsify history and destroy one national 
trad it imi by the introduction of another and an alien 

one. , 

The Italian revival its Italy was a revival Of a native 
and a Latin tradition. The introduction first of Italian 
detail and decoration and then of Italian, and, later, ol 
Greek, form us well 35 detail into England and other 
northern countries was not revival. It was not a return 
to but it was a destruction of, and a beak from, English 
tradition. And however much we may have learnt, 
and may still lc-jm t frnm the many beauties of detail and 
of form Italian Work possesses, it will never become a 
truly national tradition acceptable to and welcomed by 
a Gothic race. It does nor appeal to their native 
instincts or to their inborn feeling. It is a culture, a 


southern plant in a northern soil. And it will ncYer 
redly thrive without a large variation and free handling 
that may make it conform to native ideas and national 

needs, * . , 

The Gothic revival in England was a national revolt 
against a condition of things which found us ml hunt a 
national tradition. 11 was an effort to retrace our steps 
so far only as to find again, if we could, the ends of some 
lust threads of a native tradition, one that was a natural 
root in a national sod, It was the Gothic mind trying 
to find its |n£i bearings ; a national desire for the 
recovery ot a dissipaled heritage, la Italy we had seen 
earlier the same laudable attempt to recover a vanished 
school of tradition, Both these efforts were successful 
in some degree. I hey were also a failure. I hey both 
succeeded in showing that valuable traditional schools 
had stopped growing. They both foiled to revive the 
real forces by which tradition had been working. Both 
tried to go hack and revive a dead past instead of picking 
up the life threads that remained, wherever they could 
he found, so that they could be connected hack into the 
old nerve venires to let the life that was gone live and 
grow again from where the breach began. 

The Italian revivalists in Italy were too much 
satisfied, in architecture, not in sculpture, 10 go only so 
far back as In *,eck 4 restoration of the Rotnan details of 
the one tradition they considered to be a national 
heritage. They had another well developed tradition 4 
hut it was Italian and not Roman; El was akin to that 
similar tradssfon I >ante used in erect one of the greater 
monuments of the human mind. This was 3 truly 
architectural achievement in the world of literature. 
Though hi* epic was aided by ideas derived from both 
Greek and Rum an sources, he copied from neither nf 
these. 

Bui ilui Human heritage hi architecture which this 
revival used had its source and origin in an earlier legacy 
that firecce bequeathed, of necessity „ to Rome. The 
Gothic mind in using Romms architecture as the found¬ 
ation imm which to Start its ow n traditions had. like 
Dante and like Chaucer in letters, taken Greek form 
and Roman construction as the substance upon which 
tn build new thought ki architect tire. And their success 
was evident through all Europe. The Byzantine 
builders did the same. And in Byzantium it was by 
developing new form ami new structural ideas rmt nf 
Roman structural form that the great masterpiece* of 
Byzantine art were created. But it was by Greek 
thought mingled with the strong < Juthu element in the 
Eastern seat of the Empire that made this growth 
become possible. 

If the Italian* in the fifteenth century had disregarded 
national archscblogy and the study of Roman details in 
Roman building*, aided by Vitruvius after the discovery 
of his book detail* of Roman " Orders, 1 ' their great 
activity nf mind might have, given m some new form 
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without so much old detail repeated, reiterated, lilt it 
palled. I t is true that in some of the buildings of the 
Italian revival different conditions of life and new 
methods uf construction led to the discovery of forms 
not derived from history. Bqt on these forms much 
familiar Roman detail was used, Functional parts were 
reduced in scale and applied as decoration. Many 
architectural results of (his procedure arc to he found 
in the important buildings in Florence, Venice, or 
Rome, While the bum bardic tradition still thrived 
side by side with the effort to use archeology* much 
power of invention was shown both in form and in 
decoration. 

Had the Italians gone hack to the real source from 
which the Roman temple and Basilican forms were 
derived they would have seen that the detail in those 
Greek originals grew naturally out of structural form. 
Decoration was both derived from and added tn 
functional parts in these buildings. Those parts were 
essential elements of *5 structural whole. And by this 
means they were made to tell in the expression of an 
architectural character by which the main idea was 
illustrated and illuminated. But this decoration was 
not csd naively nor mainly in the form of applied orna¬ 
ment . The Greeks did not swerve from w hat wa$ with 
them a reasoned, a practical, and at once a beautiful 
tradition* They had no sympathy with those little 
eccentricities which jnhn Shuie, a painter in the six- 
teemh century , with a quite English honesty »>f mind 
Lulled " tricks and devices.” He learnt and he copied, 
in Italy* the Italian 11 tricks and devices, 1 p He borrowed 
what they had burrowed from Rome and Rome hud 
borrowed front the Greeks, 

The great pediment the natural expression of the 
ronf t the structural form, became with the Later Italians 
a little idea of decoration built on to rbe surface of a 
great expanse of wall, The column, the whole "Order 
the entablature, with base shaft and cap, was used not 
only as a structural entity but also us a decoration 
applied to BUffi|ircs T The*' Order.” except in occasional 
examples which exhibited the grandee maimer, w as not 
used as a unit of scale for the whole building. The 
Greek rational lists in the age of Pericles may have been 
subtle. Rut they knew how to state one single simple 
idea in architecture, how to make it clear, and when tn 
leave it .done. They also knew w hen to stop repeating 
or elaborating it. 

Yet we speak lUill of the Renaissance in Italy as a 
revival of learning! Was it teaming always : Was it 
not often* especially in its beginning, a form of mimicry 
which, in its attempt in imitate, Inst sight of the essential 
things both of character and of form f The ,J Order* M 
according to the architectural prescript ions of Vitruvius 
were in become decorative appliances in late Italian 
hit Elds as they ire too often now. And this is * 4 scholar¬ 
ship " in architecture f These orders became fort of 
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the furniture of building. They were put on as a 
u frontispiece," as a veneer, added to the actual thing 
that was the building. They became meretricious 
additions to bald structure. For without ibis superficial 
veneer many of those buiIdinga* stripped of their patch* 
their powder, and their colour* were truly bald, for they 
had little architectural form. Their interest was pro¬ 
vided by this surface prettifies*. And this prettiness 
had undoubtedly much cleverness shown in its com pita- 
t ion. L t had m uch beaut y as a sort of mod tiled i iicrusta- 
tion of marble or stone put on in solid materials t but 
given rather in theway a painter would do it \rilli a brush 
on flat surfaces. It was not architecture as the Greek 
and the Gmhic masters understood it. Bui it was often 
fine decoration, sometimes with a varied character* 
though frequently dull by repetition. 11 Order” was 
imposed nn “ Order,” la rye or small in scale* sis the 
front age or mass of huildi ng to be t reared all owed. But 
each c hange of order suggested a change in scale till unity 
was lost and chaos with disorder ruled supreme in a 
later century. In the West front of St. Feteris there is 
an example where one order was used, and allowed after 
the Greek manner, to set the scale of the whole build¬ 
ing. But this colossal order compelled the use of 
colossal scale in the subordinate parts so that the scale 
defeated the whole purpose of scale. Every idea of 
relative proportion is lost and the size of the building 
is not felt: it carries no conviction. It rn^tkes little 
immediate impression by its great shapes, because we 
necessarily measure size, not by hulk in the mass, not 
by bulky parts in themselves, but by the relation, the 
relative relationship, between the scale and proportions 
of parts compared w ith the w hole or of a human being 
in contrast with the works of man. 

If we turn to consider Gothic conceptions in archi¬ 
tecture we shall find that they possess much the same 
sense of Linuv in design as the Greek buiildicr* expressed 
so well. Inthfiit essoit i al nature hotIt t besc tradi i itJnal 
schools followed like principles, These principles 
showed that structure was the necessary dement by 
which form could be. and should be* developed. And 
all changes of essential form were to be derived from 
structural need?. In fact the plan* with the use for 
which a building was made, waa the foundation out of 
which all real bn tiding tradition mid architectural de¬ 
sign nmse, Climate allowed, or demanded. certain 
form&i materials dictated some methods. But these 
all met together and were combined in one. And it 
was the functional office, the structural nature, worked 
out as a building problem in every subordinate part, 
that provided new ideas, suggested differences of form, 
and gave architectural importance and interest to the 
finished work. 

Thta practical basis made all good architecture 
reasonable* It gave impetus to thought. It made the 
creative aspect of the art rear on common sense while it 
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was contriving lu make each useful thing u piece of 
beauty in a beautiful tol a I conception. Uur creative 
effort mu&t begin with things, not abstract ideas alone. 
And we so come back to fact and lied that necessity in 
building h the mother of invention in architecture, 
Thai is how the Greeks, within their limits, were archi ¬ 
tect ura] inventors. And it is by this same means, 
using new method, that the Gothic builders became 
such architectural creators. 

There are few things so remarkable in the history' of 
■he arts as the apparent ease, the Entire freedom, with 
which the Gothic builders turned from one kind of 
work to a nut her. And when they moved from one 
problem to the next they did so with their charac¬ 
teristic energy of action \nd of thought. They ap¬ 
proached their task without fear, and attacked it with¬ 
out misgivings. For every new enterprise they were 
ready with fresh ideas. And in building they seldom, 
if ever, said the same thing twice over in the same 
w*l v. They took things as they came, handled them 
and left them, and passed on to the next adventure, 
never looking backward but always forward to sec w hat 
might be coming. They lived, architecturally, not in 
the past hut in ihc present, doing what it demanded, 
not waiting but moving on to meet the future. 

Wc see this in their parish churches and in their 
vast cathedrals. Differences in ilie materials available 
caused a change in details of structure or in colour. 
Differences in construction gave varieties of outline; 
differences in plan gave iheiu variation* of form and 
altered the disposition nf their masses. Sum-climes 
this variety was tilled With added interest, an interest 
thiit was fell most in the way the larger surfaces were 
relieved with a wealth of detail distributed alt over the 
walls. Sometimes the decorative interest w as reserved 
for use where special emphasis was needed, and as a 
contrast to plain surroundings. And sometimes the 
whole suffice was kb untouched and unbroken by 
any exercise of a fanciful imagination. Ornament was 
used w here it might be appropriate. Blit it was entirely 
discarded w here it was nut required nr Sts Addition was 
unnecessary or unwise. This is n* be seen in their 
castle buildings. And these tench its verv much about 
the way severe shapes and masses, simple outline and a 
wide expanse of wall, can lie made to serve their 
practical purpose and be at theorise time a fine archi¬ 
tectural idea At the conditions of living became more 
settled and mure secure, this same type of structure is 
given a new character, h begin* m reflect t tn its walls, 
entrance*, and w indows, the altered mode of life. And 
when this kind of building wan no longer a need the 
same free and traditional power? of design were turned 
in other directions. The new results were equally 
sensible and practical, equally beautiful, in [heir own 
peculiar way. Presently the cottages were able s«. 
move away from the protectorate of the castle or abbey 
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precincts, and they began to cover the countryside. 
We can imagine that an impetus was given to this 
movement by the Act of Elizabeth which required the 
provision of n certain acreage for every cottage holding. 
After about the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
while the national Gothic tradition was still a vigorous 
thing, a great architectural and agricultural settlement 
was going on. It was industrial, though not industrial 
in the sense that we have used the word since the 
eighteenth century. 

If we examine the old cottages of the period, ihe 
comparatively few that remain, or the houses both large 
and small of which there are many in all pans of Eng¬ 
land, it is still possible to sec what the Gothic mind, 
working through English tradition, could do when it 
was turned away from ecclesiastical t<i secular building 
during nearly two centuries. And if we look at these 
buildings we can avoid all question* nf an areharulogical 
kind and concern ourselves solely with those that are 
architectural* 


the plan of any one oi them would in all cases be 
full of i nterest lor many reasons. In some directions the 
economic or domestic restrictions and the needs nf plan¬ 
ning have been the cause of altered forms in our build¬ 
ings to-day. Bui if wc retain now any of the fertility 
td resource and invention of nur architectural ancestors 
these are only changes that bring with them an added 
interest and new opportunities for design to use. There 
can be liule doubt that iti England [hose powers that 
Lire required do still remain, In manv wavs this has 
been proved to he true, particularly in the domestic 
buildi ngs of racimi years. 

What is it that these old cottages tell us of design : 
For the fact that they do posses* design, and design of 
a very high order, is clear to any architect who has tried 
|n build one, 1 say tried, for it is a ease of trial where 
we sec so many signal failures that are full of effort and 
nu result that ples&e*. It i* this evidence of effort that 
t hie fly Spoils them, hot the old cottage* arc such 
masterpiece that we sec cm apparent effort Thcv 
look as if they grew tike plants. and as easily, fl ' 3 
natural I \, os ihesc from the *nj] they rest upon And 
vei jt is this very absence of effort in their appearance 
that proves the skill that made them he so fine They 
\ rc lifc * r | ac<1 ™“ »«y» in form, or like sonnet* fiwii 
Asiraphd to Stdla in their brevity and finished shape 
I hey are the very- essence nf fine art, terse!v put com¬ 
pressed. condensed, in every line of their rhythm, not 
saying too much nor yet too Link, ahvavs speaking 
the point md never wandering from the subject with 
which they have to deal. The mistakes we nuke in 
making them arc nearly always over statement, pro- 
liiciry of thought, confusion of idea, and ungrammatical 
expression Wp allow ourselves to be led away from 
the aim and object they propose. And we end too 
often by producing something that is neither a respect- 
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able cottage nor a modest house. If we try to seek fur 
the reasons why* we need only look at what our earlier 
masters in building did with such evident eatie and so 
much success. They always kept their general form 
and outline extremely simple. They expressed no 
commercial vanities because,as we like to think* they 
knew of none. And they carried on a local tradition 
of sound practical craftsmanship in doing their work* 
All the beauty of it rested largely on (his. For any 
work that has some honest thought, affectionate tare + 
and homely skill embodied in it is seldom, perhaps 
never, really ugly. Our failures seem Co be the result 
of too much design or too much evidence of an effort 
to make a design* We do not eliminate enough both 
of the designer and of his striving aims. 

The quips and cranks of fussy prettiness destroy 
breadth, simplicity, and repose* And by breaking up 
the only small surfaces into patches, with changes of 
colour all clamouring and asserting their presence, 
every feeling of unity is Inst and confusion rages every¬ 
where. Too many materials of too many different 
textures and colours are often used. Ornament is pro¬ 
dded where none is required. The tends become alive 
with many rampant moving lines. Chimney a arc 
thinned till they look like hop poles and not seldom 
hut often the walls are cut in two by a strongly' marked 
horizontal line. This line nuikes the ennage look ns if 
second thoughts had suddenly arisen when it was hall¬ 
way up from the foundations to the eaves. Or it gives 
the Impression that the half of one cottage has been 
hoisted bodily above another. It may he art. But the 
height and length and breadth of all that is good m art 
h tn hide the artifice that makes it hue. it was this 
modesty, this unobtrusive courtesy of feeling, that 
made all ihe old cottage* homelike, became in a home 
there must he, and there can be, no shrines. 

W hen we [urn to consider the architecture of the 
lur^-r houses of (his Elizabethan Age we sec what 
seems a limitless range of varying character. There is 
no d illness. no monotony, and yet we find no apparent 
striving for new elf eels. And it is all very human, 
Human life, human thought, human work and human 
worth is to be fell deeply in it e ven w here, U speak* 
of humanity. It appeals to every fine human instinct 
and affection for it h so humane, li takes a place, in 
England, nexi to the Gothic churches as an deponent 
of what strong character can do when ii reaches 
inwards ideals in life or art, and relates the face* of 
truth in terms of beauty. 

In these works we find the same restraint, the same 
reserve, the same versatility that is to be seen in the 
cottages of about this time. The scale of the building* 
ia naturally LrijcT in I he mass, but the ruling idea seem* 
to be similar, bar there is always in them jl natural 
reticence and dignity that seeks no special notice, and 
cluims no peculiar regard. And when fancy is allow cd 


tn play un them, for it can and does find room to play 
where no rigid formal rules tie ha r its use, it continues 
to develop new themes for the imagination to act upon 
under a self-respecting control. It is never exhibited 
in a, heavy parade of style, and it is never lost in a riot 
of extravagant conceits. It is always tilled with a 
gentle, a reasonable, feeling of relined capacity not 
over anxious to expose any cleverness, or acquired 
scholarship that might even seem to say, 11 Behold huw 
fine and how learned a thing i am!” They were 
entirely without any aggressive egotism and retained 
their English homeliness of demeanour w hatever they 
cost or however grrat or small they were in siste. And 
they never degenerated into the pompous grandeur of 
some foreign palaces, nor grew so large and unwieldy 
as to seem more like great piles of city buildings planted 
in the open fields. These houses always appear to grow 
out of their surroundings. They belong to the soil 
where they rest, like the quarries and woods that 
provided the materials for building them out of their 
own friendly and familiar neighbour hood. 

In their external design there is to be seen the saute 
absence of division into distinctive parts. Even w here 
wc find additions to earlier fabrics this adding is done 
nearly always without destroying the necessary sense 
of unity. And though in this way =d| earlier work was 
respected where h was retained, yet the new was 
frankly new* moving along on the large current of 
tradition, and refusing to go backward to find fixed 
ideas or build false history. 

h not possible* it is not desirable, in a short essay 
on a great subject, to do more than try. quiie briefly, 
to Suggest broad views anil some general ideas, ll 
will be sufficient to indicate a few of the leading 
characteristics that seem to he pare of the permanent 
equipment, the stable principles, upon which an atti¬ 
tude towards questions of design appears to be based 
by these tradition builders, For thn were builders 
of tradition. Tradition itself is -i building built 
with thought and nnt with atones alone. And if 
there is little or no thought but only memory, and 
rule~uf~thuml\ incorporated in their work by those 
who build, tradition dies .md architecture becomes 
extinct. 

These men, wc observe, were building tradition. 
And how did they proceed : We have considered 
their general attitude, and may now look js suiqe of 
their methods. That they were always the result of 
practical common sense and not theories of compnsi- 
(iim or design ls evident. Fur they cared nothing for 
precedent as a fixed index of permissions and rules. If 
we look at the way they built a wall wc shall that 
from the ground upwards to the parapet or eaves ii 
was one expanse It was not cut into parts by strong 
horizontal divisions of marked emphasis. In houses 
where wood was used, construction was design. No 
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wa.II plane was broken up by artificial and arbitrary 
means. 

In brick or stone walls a drip mould, or string 
course, was used* it is true, aa-a light line drawn across 
the surface of the wall. But it did not necessarily 
mark a position of floor levels within the shell. And 
such a line was always quite subordinate 10 the main 
horizontal elements near the ground or near and in the 
roofs. This amai I mouldifig was sma 11 beta use i 1 was no t 
used Eo make a great shadow for effect in a climate 
where darkness below horizontal lines might breed 
damp and decay. The purpose of thi* line, moulded 
or plain, seems to be clear. U was a weathering along 
the length of the wall to cast front its face as much 
moisture as it could, and to keep the surfaces below it 
dry* For it helped to throw the running drips of rain 
as far from the window-sills as possible, h served the 
same office in the lower pans of the wall as a coping 
did on tlie top of the parapets. It is clear that every 
parapet had a function to perform* It prevented 
moisture from entering the tipper edges nf the walls. 
And it was weathered to cast the whaler away* Them 
parapets were always su handled in design as to keep 
their feditig or character in sympathy with that of the 
building as a whole. Sometime* they were quite level, 
straight and severe. Sometimes they were broken into 
a delightfully varied, almost undulating line to make 
them less rigid in their look ; perhaps in response to 
some idea of playful fancy struck elsewhere about 
the walls. But their office, their practical function, 
was no! overlooked however milch they were cSlanged 
in the smaller delail of their form. 

The windows were placed where they were wanted, 
where they would be most required* always no doubt 
with some definite consideration for the general ap¬ 
pearance of the building. Em they were not allowed 
to override and control the entire design Strict ideas 
of balance and a forced symmetry did wot rule. They 
were used but they did not become sole makers of the 
situation. If there was balance and symmetry, or a 
sufficient feeling of ordered design, in the larger parts 
of the main mosses, the subordinate and practical 
features. like these windows, were handled with an easy 
freedom thai gave the whole a variety to counteract 
what might become- monotony. The windows were 
for light and not for the amusements of design apart 
from their usefulness. There is no doubt that win¬ 
dows were made much of a* an architectural oppor¬ 
tunity. That was natural and showed a sure sense of 
architectural resource. But use was their first and ml 
their last consideration in placing am) shaping them. 
Their shape and size ujs full of variety in any one 
house, and they were changed in shape and size in 
every different house to suit every difference in design. 
They were often so large as to occupy almost the whole 
space of a wall. And w hen this was so they produced 


no sense of weakness. For they were never great 
gaping voids like holes knocked through the masonry. 
They were rather like patterned diapers pierced 
through the mass of stone or brick. And though they 
let the light go through* the surface plane of a wall was 
not destroyed because they still remained a part of it, 
and carried easily, by a device of poats- and nail** nuiL 
lions and tmosomes, piers and beams, of stone or wood, 
all the weight placed over them. 

The roof forms, the gables^ and the chimneys were 
used in all cases as most important pans of the genera I 
shaping or outline uf the architectural masses. And 
these shapes or lines were as a rule kept as simple and 
direct as possible. Complicated intersections among 
the roof slope* were avoided. And the carpenter's 
work supporting them could as a consequence follow 
vri t h si mplc st met ural methods. ' V he line of rh t gables 
seldom followed any eccentric shape. But the stiff 
strong line of their coping* was changed hi some 
instance® and given u stepped, or other* form. The 
chimneys were looked upon with great favour* even 
affection. They were a somewhat new thing. But 
they were a practical need in these houses. And in 
their builder's hands they were developed into an asset 
of great architectural significance and beauty. Their 
relative importance was expressed quite dearly in 
their shape, their sifte, and their bulk, as tvdl as by the 
care with which their lines were designed and hv the 
decorative detail that was added, with so much valuable 
effect, tii iheir main forms. When they were asso¬ 
ciated with roofs of considerable height, having a quick 
p it ch b th eir do pcs, 1 hesc chi n s n e vs we re h ftc d high ti p 
like watchers above (lie whole building. Anti they 
rose up like this for good sound reasons uf a practical 
kind. For height helped the necessary draught ; and 
it also made it possible to avoid the disturbing effect uf 
crcMH-cur ren is o f w i nd m ovin g r 1 ver the roofs, or p:L*si rg 
by any surrounding trees or higher parts of the building 
imdf + 'Fhese few obvious remarks will serve to show 
how nearly everything can be made beautiful out uf 
next in nothing by those who know' how eo do it. 
And that these men did know hnu t thdr buildings 
prove beyond a doubt. 

To attempt even a short description of some of these 
houses would be tedious ; m give a hare list uf them 
would mean a si almost endless catalogue. To appre¬ 
ciate and really know them they must he act nail v seen, 
And once seen they are always admired This admira¬ 
tion increases w ith the knowledge we can gain by inri- 
mate acquaintance alone. Any illustration of them 
can only be in the nature uf a first introduction to 
beautiful things w hich arc things in kind ; but they are 
in fact* tike aQ the w urks in which a Gothic thought atiil 
lives, things with a strong, on all-pervading personal 
quality; so full ol a winning charm, and a most in- 
viiing loveliness and beauty, all their own. 
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The important in at ter to observeaboutall thispeeuliar 
power in architecture is that it rests on nothing that can 
be called anything by name in terms of scholarship. 
It has no labels. It depends on no convenient rules 
that schoolboys use. It is above and beyond them 
all These buildings clearly have in them a form of 
speech. And there must somewhere be a grammar in 
that speech. Hut it seems to defy analysis. It is 
therefore the despair of scholars who are schoolmen, 
though it has always been and will remain the school 
of great scholars who are workmen, designers, devisers; 
men who can and must create in and by works, not 
words. For these reasons the text book of all Gothic 
art is a text of brick, of wood, and of stone. And it can 
be read in the buildings themselves alone. They are 
the only volume in which the secrets of the builder, 
the craftsman, or l he a re luted and master workman 
are Truly revealed. 

There is little need to urge the Gothic character and 
quality in all these houses. It is evident. It is 
obvious. And it is generally admitted. That many 
showed in part, and mostly in small details, some 
evidence of Italian influence none can, or need, deny, 
This only proves an English readiness to he receptive 
and to use contributions of skill and of idea from all 
quarters. The growth of ihe whole body of the 
national language in all its literary forms showed the 
same power to absorb useful elements. But it should 
have been the same in the language and traditions of 
architecture as it was with the language of the nation. 


In the one case the imposition of a foreign longue had 
been refused and rejected more than once. In the 
other, m the history of English architecture shows ton 
clearly, a foreign idiom was imposed by foreign 
scholarship, brought from foreign schools, both by 
foreign and by English agencies. 

A question may be asked. What use is it now to 
dwell on these particular buildings : We have already 
much knowledge of them. That is true. But it may 
he said we can never know too much about them. And 
we shall probably never know all the different influ¬ 
ences and powers, mental and social, political and 
ecclesiastical, that brought them into being- Our 
purpose in studying them is to try and find, or 
suggest if ut cannot find* some of the ideas* the prin¬ 
ciples and methods of work, that seem to be hid in 
them. It is important that we should know more if 
we may, because they are the result, the evidence of 
what an English national building, ami craft, tradition 
could do. For if we can see how they worked who 
used lhar tradition ive may recover a way to Freedom, 
a way of release from many misconceptions which have 
long held English architecture in the chains of custom 
foreign to its own origins. 

This English tradition was a real living thing. By 
it. English architecture was made a compelling, living 
force, and by that tradition, and it alone* can we revive 
ibis architecture again to-day arid make it as vital 
before. Are there not many signs that this tradition 
is being recovered r 
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I I>Q not think it is necessary before this audience 
to attempt to Male :i ease illustrating the value of 
preserving our Ancient .Monuments and Historic 
Buildings. They are a part of the culture and histon 
British people, and I propose to take ic far 
granted that we arc in agreement as to the essentia) 
netd Tor their retention and preservation. These 
Buildings are a signal record of a previous social iradi- 
lion which brings down to our mechanical and compe¬ 
titive age a suggestion of a saner spirit and finer method 
uf life. It has been well said that 41 the present is 
charged with the past ami is hig with the future 11 : and 
that the more perfect and ordered ihc record of 
tea din on is. the more the race of man becomes as one ; 
living, learning and advancing. It is, therefore, the 
more interesting to tie able to record that the value 
given In buildings and historic monument at the 
present lime would appear to he increasing year by 
year, TIii$ interest or sense of value is not spent 
Upon works involving a soulless repel its on of ancient 
detail and models, an archaisric idolatry of restoration r 
hut is a due and effective renewal ©f the material and 
spirit of a past time and its usages, which attempt* to 
give a clear historical synthesis involving o roorienta- 
lion of the study of tradition. 

Before discussing ihc question in detail, E should like 
m suggest to you first of all what we mean when we 
use she w ord f4 preserve Fun- M Clearly we do not 
mean restoration, or replacement of what is gone ; we 
do not mean renovation or renewal. These latter 
phrases are dangerous phrases ; they are sometimes 
tiMcd by people -entirely conservative in ihetr sym¬ 
pathies as though 1 hey were interchangeable with the 
term 11 preservation/* Of course they are not inter- 
l h.mgeahle : and ii is necessary to define the word 
‘ preservation ,p as* meaning a method involving the 
retention of the building or monument in a sound 
static colulllion, without any material addition (herein 
or subtraction therefrom r so that it can be handed 
down to futurity with all the evidence* of its character 
ami age unimpaired. Restoration may lie a word 
justifiably describing a method of preservation, bin E 
wish to make it clear that ifutt method is not the 
method advocated here 

There arc two main advantages in rigidly adhering 
to some such general interpretation of the term n pre¬ 
servation " ns 1 have suggested. One that it 
js incumbent upon the technician dealing with the 
work of preservation to sink hiss individuality to the 
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uttermost and merely to throw up the distinctive 
character and individuality of the work of the medieval 
constructor. You will tfoubik-ss agree that it is of 
primary importance that the work of the medieval 
constructor should be preserved without any alteration 
whatsoever* If that is statically possible ; and that in 
rua instance should repetition work involving the con¬ 
struction of even technically accurate and perfect 
replicas of a feature of old work, however beautiful, 
be permitted. 

The second main advantage 1 have in mind is that 
ihc methods of preservation advocated here involve 
vastly less expense than the methods of restoration, 
renovation or replacement. Many instances could be 
given of this,, and in these difficult times of financial 
stringency the virtue is twofold, nne in the limitation 
of Government expenditure, and two that the limtlatiou 
directly preserves unimpaired, and in its original form 
and character, the monument or building being dealt 
with. Indeed, n should be an invariable rule to spend 
as little qs possible upon the work of preservation of a 
huilding or monument. There is, bon ever, need for 
further dtfinilion. The work of preservation should 
aim at some fluidity so that repeated returns to the 
structure need not he made ; restless, continual and 
piecemeal patching of a monument Is rightly provnea- 
ti vc of c ri r icism. I n deed .with many greet st rue t u re s 
sucli a policy would l>c extravagant in the extreme os 
()ic qut^rion nf scaffolding alone is a prohibitive item 
of cost. 

As to the terns " Ancient Mumun«al ” and 11 HLb- 
mne Building/ 1 The first h:is bwn defined as a atnu-- 
lure under nr above ground which possesses value a*- au 
historic or artistic monument. It mav be a movable or 
immovable object handed down from a previous age 
which as a structure or erection has specific public in¬ 
terest bv reason of m historic, architectural, traditional 
archaeological nr artistic interest. 

I he term Historic [boldine ri could clearly be com¬ 
prehended as coming wiihiu the definition of" 1 Ancient 

: rnumem, but the ex predion gem-rally is used to 
denote a building which still partly retains Its character 

II use, although if mav or mav not he in 
use as originally designed. Historic buildings in n*c 
must be subject to some dust icily of treatment mure 
so than the buildings which are not in use as structures 
to afford cover, or which are not fuucttomnu for my 
purpose as occupied buildings 

The treatment i>f Ancient Monument? in tbv nasi 
ma > **, wfefrei1 in under three headings -the first re- 
-rctfably represented by the word demolition 'the 
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second, by the word restoration ; and the third, by 
the word preservation. 

The first phase dearly can be said to date from the 
dawn of history and to have been arrested in part only 
so fate as the early years of the nineteenth century. 

The restoration phase approximates roughlv with the 
nineteenth century, but the effects of this phase are, of 
court*, in evidence tonlay, 

f he I rut conception of preservation is quit*a modern 
conception, and its early and tentative proposals as a 
ciinsistent scheme of treatment hardly go further back 
than the period within the memory of Jiving man. 

Dcmot!lion applied to building which at the time 
would surely he called historic buildings, and which to¬ 
day we should look upon with the utmost reverence and 
respect, was universal amongst Greek. Roman and 
medieval builders. 

The expression of national g real ness and the rivalry 
between local communities in the erection of monu¬ 
ments more magnificent than those erected by their 
predecessor* were always in the past considered a suffi¬ 
cient excuse for the total destruction of earlier work, 
nor would it appear dial any sense of guilt exited w hen 
ihi* destruction was undertaken, 

Even the great masters of the Renaissance in Italy, 
who founded much of their work upon the work of the 
ancient builders of the past, appeared to be quite con¬ 
tent fo destroy and to utilise the material with which 
these older monuments were built, for their own erec¬ 
tions. Although there is a record that as far back as the 
fourteenth century the city statutes of Rome banned 
under heavy penalty the defacing of [he vestiges of the 
jncicni city, These slat utes would appear to have been 
hugely disregarded. 

I he growth of archeological research in Italy hi the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may well be said to 
mark the starling point of a more intelligent appreeia- 
[ioii of the works of the past. Practical results did not 
follow as yet, and when they did follow the practical 
work was rather in the nature of restoration than 
preservation as previously defined, 

Even when archeology was studied Scientifically, 
laird Elgin would seem to have had no compunction 
in removing the treasurer of Greece to this country, 
while as lair j,- iR77 Cleopatra** Needle was brought to 
This country and set up by rise Thames to decay under 
the acid-laden atmosphere of modern London. 

Vutbcmr any apparent discrimination the Gothic 
architecture of France was robbed of its ancient fitting? ; 
arid simiLr destruction was being wrought in this 
country at Salisbury and elsewhere, Attempts were 
made to ckssicisc the Choir of Chartre* Cathedral and 
Si. Mery in Parts ; and although the drawings of ancient 
wrpfk published by antiquaries were painstaking to a 
deitrec T many of them were found to Ise comparatively 
valueless ,1* historical records. 


I 0 wards the close of the eighteenth century and in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott and the drawings of Samuel Prom as¬ 
sisted in spreading interest in the medieval architecture 
in this country— assisted, of course, by the Oxford 
Movement—with the unfortunate result that in many 
ibises die work of a Liter period, even then of some his¬ 
toric value* was ruthlessly swept away to give place to 
lifeless replicasof mediaeval woih and "handicraft. 

On the Continent there was an awakening of interest 
in ancient building?, as is indicated by Government 
action which took place in several countries from the 
seventeenth century onward; and the Papal States 
and the provinces of I itscany, Lucca, etv TJ now com^ 
posing the kingdom of Italy,' issued edicts aiming at 
the preservation of historic work. These edicts were 
consolidated in 1903, and further legislation has taken 
effect as recently as igzo, while it is interesting to 
record that the Greeks took immediate advantage of 
their independence to stop the spoliation of the xutom* 
parable monuments for whack their country is famous, 
by the passing of an Act in 1834. 

lu Belgium, Church property was safeguarded by a 
myal decree in *fh+, supplemented in 1835. 

Jn Germany, regulations fur the preservation of its 
ancient monuments have been framed since 1815, and 
although they w ould not appear to have stafiilory’ sanc¬ 
tion, much res pec [ was shown for the monument* 
Indeed, Germany is richer at the present time in 
mediaeval Church furniture titan any other country of 
Europe. 

Scandinavian countries were in the field a* early as 
the seventeenth century' aiming at the preservation of 
their antiquities, while in France the appointment of a 
General I nspector of Historic Monuments in igj 4 was 
followed by numerous enactments aiming at preserva¬ 
tion, although the understanding ( >f that term in 
Fnmce, unfortunately, would apjurar to be vastly 
different from the understanding in England* 

I n Austria a Royal Central Commission was estab- 
liahed about 1864, and in Hungary ancient monuments 
were placed; under the protection of the State in 1$$%, 

England, in accordance with Her dcmocratii- social 
organisation, appeared to aivait the expression uf public 
opinion before committing herself to statutory enact- 
meat?, and it was not until iMa that the first Bill deal¬ 
ing with I he subject became law* Generally, privately 
owned monuments and historic buildings "in Europe 
are not under Government control, with exceptions ml 
Italy, Hungary and France. In France such monu¬ 
ment* arc not usually scheduled, but compulsory pLir- 
vhase is possible, as is also the case m Denmark and 
Grecce. In Spain and Saxony ollkial pressure is 
exercised. Switzerland even aids private individuals 
financially in [fie upkeep of historic monuments. 
Sweden and Norway have gut so far as to lay down the 
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principle that a monument m:iy be of such an age ihat 
it may no longer be hdd to be private property, while 
Greece IbrbuU the erection of time kilns within two 
miles of classic ruins—for very obvious reasons. This, 
however, did not prevent the demolition of the old 
Venetian Tower on the Acropolis at Athens about 
1880- In India ancient monuments were protected 
bv legislation in 1904, and certain of the States of 
America have Said down provisions in ihcir laws for 
conservation. 

Unfortunately this general awakening of u regard fur 
national monuments caused an outpouring of money, 
raised voluntarily or by compulsion, which went into 
the coffers of the would-be conserve** ; and, as a 
result, great works were undertaken which aimed net 
at preservation but at restoration and renovation, and 
even at the removal of such work existing which did 
not approximate to pre-existing remains. 

Ruskin did, indeed, preach conservation consistently, 
hut even those who agreed in principle wish preserva¬ 
tion of ancient monuments appeared to apply in 
practice the principles of restoration. 1 could detail at 
considerable length, if the time at my disposal would 
allow, a sad list trf examples of this practice in France, 
involving a vast expenditure upon work of repetitive 
rebuilding. Such instances would extend into pages 
of matter. Illustrating the grievous .md heavy losses 
which have been incurred ; partly* perhaps, as u con¬ 
sequence and a result of the scholarship and knowledge 
of A 3 . Viollct-Je-Duc. 

In England, as in France, the damage done owing to 
over-prodigality of expenditure has been serious and 
irreparable. Fur example, to give one instance alone, 
the restoration of Worcester Cathedral between 1S57 
and 1874, which involved an expenditure of consider¬ 
ably over £ 1:00,000, resulted in handing down to us a 
building that is externally to all intents and purposes a 
modern structure. There is no record that major 
structural problems were involved here, hut a great tkid 
of money wits spent on refacing owing to the character 
of the red sandstone of which the cathedral was built 
During the first fifty years of Queen Victoria's reign* 
well over £1,000,000 was spent on twenty of our cathe¬ 
drals with results that the judicious can only deplore ; 
many of these buildings are now largely modern: par¬ 
ticularly is thU so in the casr> of Worcester, Chester 
und Lichfield. The East window of Carlisle and the 
West window of York Minster, probably the finest 
examples ot flow ing tracery in this country, and perhaps 
in the world, were lost to us ; the whole having been 
renewed in both ca*e>. Need I say again that replicas 
of ancient work, however perfectly and accurately 
executed, can have no real historic or archaeological 
value whatever. 

Again, long lisis of instances could be given of what 
we have Lost in England during the restoration period ; 
the records exist and afford the most piainful reading 
to-day, in the annual reports issued by the Society for 
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the Protection of Ancient Buildings, founded in 1S77 
to educate the public on the lines of conservation and 
preservation as opposed to restoration and renovation. 

A word of sincere appreciation of the great work 
carried out by this society is, I think, called far here. 
Sts aim has been consistent throughout; namely, to 
enlist the sympathies of the British public in the con¬ 
servation of every fragment of old work as opposed to 
repetitive restoration ; and if such views are slowly 
percolating downward to that supposititious person 
11 the Matt in the Street/* it is largely due to the fine 
propaganda work done by this society. 

Now that legislation is taking its hand in dealing with 
the problem, certain results accrue which it is claimed 
should instruct the public still further in the importance 
of the principles laid dow n. Certain classes of ancient 
monuments, etc + , have been protected by Parliament 
by Acts passed in 1H82, 1900 and lyio. These Acts 
were repealed in part by the Ancient Monuments Con¬ 
solidation and Amendment Act of 1913, and this Act, 
though of considerable importance, is strictly limited m 
scope t providing as Li does a saving clause for buildings 
used as dwelling-houses, otherwise than by persons 
employed ax caretakers h etc,, and excluding also frmn 
the definition of the expression " monument ** any 
ecclesiastical building used for the time being for eccle¬ 
siastical purposes. This exclusion in principle rules 
out all the great English cathedrals, many of the great 
castles and monastic buildings, ami nearly every church 
in tilts country ; which should make it clear that the 
importance nf obtaining Agreement to the principles of 
preservation versus restoration is greater now than ever 

1 should like to make it clear that the depart- 
mental arganisatior under which this work is carried 
out utilises the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Boards appointed for England, Wales ami Scotland, 
and it should be mentioned that our chairman this 
evening is a most distinguished member of the English 
Advisory Board. The a re Ideological and historic 
aspects nf the buildings are further safeguarded bv the 
appointment of a C’lurf Inspector and Inspector* of 
Ancient Monument3 p who advise the Department oti all 
matters of archaeological and historical moment which 
arise in connection with the proposed methods of pre¬ 
servation of the buddings. It hss often been said that 
the Ancient Monuments Consolidation Act of lyn 
imposes certain restrictions upon the freedom of the pri¬ 
vate citizen : this is unquestionably true, and as a result 
of such restrictions the practice of the Government in 
regard to the national monument * in the charge and 
ownership of the Crown has been considerably affected 
and modified. This point is of material importance, lUS 
it £p dear that in imposing restrieliotis upon the private 
citizen the Government must assume an obligation i*> 
set its own house in order and to see that the national 
monuments under its control are properly administered 
and preserved. 

(TV hr amtimifri.) 
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A Distinction Between the Crafts and the Arts* 
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A RTS and Crafts " were an invention of [he 
eighties of last century, and before that they 
were known merely as 14 Applied Arts*” and in 
certain official circles they see still so known. There were 
Huppo&ed to be the three great sublimary arts—Painting* 
Sculpmre and Architecture. The last was not quite 
sublime, oj* It had to acknowledge, m coming within its 
control r perhaps 1 should say rather as coming to its 
support, the “Applied Arts/'or the " Minor Arts* 1 ' as they 
came to be called. We must come back to this point later 
on. Meantime whnt 1 want to say Is that when the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition* were first started, I began to send 
in various smull exhibits and one year These consisted of a 
set of decorated lead weights. Your first Principal, Pro¬ 
fessor Lethaby, fastened on thcs-c and without more ado 
hoisted me into the Council Schools * as the teacher of a 
l-Josa of lead work* and this brought me into direct touch 
with the Central School of Arts and Crafts. Rut Lethaby 
j-aw to it ihflf we served an apprenticeship. I k is the 
amateur plumber, and my more practical colleague Dodds 
were sent first to the Craft School in East London, where* 
for a whole winter he and 1 carried an a class without any 
students, or rather we were our own pupil a, milking re¬ 
search in The craft of ornamental lead work to fit us for 
work in this and other schools. In those days the Cent ml 
School was in Mar ley Hall, Regent Street* and our Lead 
Class was crowded our into the Polytechnic opposite, 
where it wan housed in a *ub-basement. 

Now 1 trust that the teadiees and demonstrators of d»s 
school wiH acknowledge that I am one of them firsi ansi 
u member of the Council second, anil this* f take it, is 
one reason for my being asked to speak to you to-night. 
Hut at the moment whilst I am writing thh I cannot for 
the life of me think whit there is to Kiy. I told your 
Principal as much* and added rhat 1 really never ieh that 
[ knew anything at all and simply went on with my work, 
and on the w hole that seems to me to he the best thing to 
^ay to you 4 4 Go on with your work 1 —a remark more 
easily made than it is always to follow . There are, how¬ 
ever* b few point* that may he usefully considered even 
about thm admonition. 

You siudeEiis have in many respects a very- fine time. 
Ef you don't make money as fast as mir brother* w ho 
haw gone into business, you have at least* I hope,, chosen 
your own line of work ; sod even if if is not absolutely the 
craft you most desired So follows a craft of any kind gives 
img un opportunity* a development- we should* I think, 
call it an cducatino—almost closed to a man who takes up 
a business career. If you hav*? been lucky enough to get 
started un m art or craft of your choice and suited to your 
abilities, the exercise of it becomes both your work and 
vour recreation. There would seem to be no good reason, 
why you should ever Atop to play cricket or golf, unless for 
the very subsidiary reason of hcatih, Dut your heart will 
he in your craft and nor in your tennis or golf It you 

* Inaugural addres* H L,CX\ Central School of Art* and 
Crafts. 


must stop to eat some times* mind you talk s * shop/’ 
11 Shop "is really the only national talk there is. The 
Englishman's M shop “ is the weather* and as he is never 
done talking weather he has no right to lay down the law 
about the bad form of miking “ shop " 1 

In all crafts the workman arrives at certain stages when 
the work is less interearing, Jt h, however, a necessary 
part and has in lie done ; the ground ha* to be prepared, 
the plate flattened ora board sawn u p h y hand. N ow 1 am 
convinced that it is an excellent thing m have ibis interlude 
to the mote highly skilled portion of a craftsman’s ivork. 
ft is one of the reasons w hy \ said just now* that- you need 
no recreation—that comes in this part of your work, which 
U rest to the brain, and in .some crafts it is exercise to the 
muscles as well. At worn. one of the my* to get over 
these lea* interesting nodes in work is to see how quickly 
it can be done without losing good quality or finish—that 
alone will give it the touch of interest that Sink* it tn thore 
parti that call fur greater mental effort and for that reason 
perhaps arc the more attractive. Hut whatever you do, 
stick to it and don’t be slovenly. Slovenliness is one or 
the cardinal sins. 

Much of the routine work to which 1 am now referring 
can be and often is cut ou i of mode m eraftsxn&ftthip by the 
use of machinery* or it may be left to what is loosely 
termed unskilled labour. It is easy to say. 11 Why not let 
steam, electridiy, the circular saw-, or the rolling mills do 
the heavy work for the craftsman ■ let the colourmun 
present the paints all ready for him to lay them on the 
canvas ; let the" gho^t " in the sculptors siudir> point and 
rough-hew the marble block and so forth - All this may 
be plausible or even unavailable in logic, but none the less 
some will agree w ith me that it is by nn intaris entirely ST 810 
even for the craftsman himself to cut down his share of the 
work to the interesting and what might be called the 
“ thrilling ” parts of it. 

We become involved here in much debated ground, the 
question of the man and the machine ; the workman and 
his tools. What ia a tool and when does it become a 
machine i li has been said that it is a tool so long as the 
workman masters it and it becomes a machine when il 
masters the man It is not mere alliteration which order* 
the delicate change in this sentence from workman when 
coupled with tool to man with machine. In the descend¬ 
ing Hale the man Income* a hand when division of labour 
has gone so far as to reduce the man to a mere feeder of the 
machiiu^- 

Hut you wifi observe that [he dictum is not an absolute 
and final one. If there ts noy truth in it at all* the man ha* 
only to master his machine to become ft workman again and 
the machine * tool If the workman is a craftsman* then 
the finished product may quite well not be factory produce 
otllyi but craftsmanship aided by machinery l * avv 
example bearing on this quoted in the Press the other uu) » 
One would imagine that the complicated machinery' for 
manufacture of ordinary sewing cotton had eliminated all 
craftsmanship from the" hands "airending the machines. 
Yet when one of the gre^iest firms in the trade started a 
sc win it cotton factory in Germany and employed local 
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kbour for thv purpose, it was found that ibr thread ucuid 
rwt be m&dc, The employees had not the traditional 
knowSed ge of how to attend the machines, 1 he craft , the 

human element, may have been reduced to a point of such 
•ubrifty that it was supposed not to exist, hue even in this 
extreme cose it was by no means entirely eliminated. 

1 hts idea la the basis underlying and is die great aim of 
the society called H The Design and Industrie* Asaoda- 
tmn ; namely, to make it possible for the workman to 
become mailer of his machine ; to encourage the inven¬ 
tion imd making of machines and processes which arc 
capable of being governed by iht craftsman, These are 
the aims of the !>J A., and not, as some handicrBfrsmm 
isavt averted, to encourage the manufacture of machine- 
made goods that cannot be distinguished from handicraft 
work The biter b in actual bet what che D.LA h. nut 
to counter anil oppose in every way. in this work it has 
a long row to hoe and should have the sympathy and cn~ 
cmiragemem of dU true handicraftsmen. We know that 
[hr inventors and designers of machinery can produce 
machines that will do almost anything, good,, bad or in- 
*uftcJ-ahJy indifferent, and another object of the Association 
is to head off the demand for the last two, 50 that a demand 
may Ive made an rhr designers of machines to produce one 
that in its turn products good products, straightforward, 
HiiTiple and fit for ihdr purple, eschewing and avoiding 
a]I pretence nf being the \vork of the handicraftsman. _ . 

I know that some of you are studying as designer? of 
bbrics the bulk of which are woven by the pow er loom— 
m other words, you arc designing work to b* executed b> 
machinery. In order to da this work well, to knovy the 
limitations which govern your designs, you must not 
merely follow the kind of design which has been found to 
answer hitherto, j hat is not enough ; you ought to know 
something—in fact, a great deal—about the loom itsrJf 
mrf kam exactly how a design prepared on paper is altered 
an the imnalation Ini® the actual material by the weaving. 
Lntesi you do this you ate not free—you are putting on 
yourself an additional handicap bevond the natural and in¬ 
evitable limitation* of the materials and the machine, 

This is only one example among many, and the rule 
applies to all. Make yours*Ives muster of tile machine 
;rnd it? -ways, eke there is likelihood that ihc machine 
will master your design and produce the insufferablv 
indifferent. 

\ joiner- or more likely the architect who nuke* the 
drawing For him—must know whether the door he i* 
designing is to be made by hand or if the wood h to be nip 
through the machine If it 1 $ to be machine-made the 
contour of the mouldings must \k of a restricted sbnpc 10 
allow full advantage to be takers of the machine. Tht 
planing marhine, or 14 cutters" as it k called, hu its 
limitations, and the designer must know all about them 
Hut there I* nothing new in all this. . . . The etcher and 
the printer always- hpd to know and. work to ^ult ibeir 
respective pressea and the quality of their inks and paper 
Sti bad the lithographer and everyone eke who had re¬ 
course ta whit uud eo be called Bl an engine ip ro complete 
his work or assist his craft. 

I have no w ibh to argue in fax our of a complete return 
to the medieval workshop, bul \ think it is valuable m keep 
an eye on the change since those days and the different. ]i 
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necessarily tnokes to the craftsman. | If* work is, &o to 
sjihcak, more concentrated ,j much of w hat used to be munual 
labour being now done for him by rolling mills, sicam raw 
and other machinery. 

Perhaps in the an of painting rhal process has taeii 
carried furthest. Who can quote 3 painter now who 
grind* his own colours ? Qn the contrary, I have heard 
pairiters clamouring with the artful colourtnan to strike 
out of their price-lists all colours that are not absolutely 
sound iind fast. Why ? Because manv painters know 
Nit little of dmistry and don’t w ish to be troubled w ith 
it fhat eliminates a great deal of the old craft 

knowledge from the art of painting qnd makes it the 

sublunary Mit par rxceihncc, . , . 

I he sculptor is not quite in the same posit mm He 
cannot have hi? materials prepared for Mm hv a manu¬ 
facturer. All he can do is to employ a sx ghost wfth a 
pointing instrument to act die pun of the machine and 
reduce the manual labour for the master, Tbi* i% made 
po*stb[e by the extent to which sculptor* have specialised 
in day modelling. For bronze figures and modelled w ork 
4 or kin v of model is essential, as it j 3 a iirwraatv 
preliminary m the process of casting in brofize or in am 
metal. But although it may be 4 help, a finished day 
model is not bv any means essential nor w*s it always used 
by the great sculptors of morhle or stone, h is, howxver fc 
vtry essential if a » |fha*t ” is requital to machine down 
the block of atone for his employer, nod j n the sculptor's 
studio this is the counterpart to the use of machinery m 
other craft*. ' 

The sculptor ouj-ht tn and often Joe* know all atwui the 
x^nous atones and marble*, servt* his apprenticeship in 
1 c working nf them, and in tht! cose he becomes or re¬ 
mains more of a craftsman than the painter of easel pie- 
lures, I suspect him. too, at times of conniving 3 t btinit 
a minor are m attendance on his brother architect, and 
an excellent thing too, for it tends to keep him still more 
Oi a iraiihniiin and tn much with his younpser brother (lie 
carver. Jlie re should at bottom be no difference between 

th»e two, the sculptor and ihe carver. Rouirhlx ^pcak- 
inp, the former has specialised in the human loirn hut 
m dlff * rt ‘ n « ™hlcs him to stand alone, so in speak 
allows of pore mi lure and opens to him si once the portals 
mthc ■'■iw Arts, closed to what J have called b, H vouaocr 
nr humh]c brother, the carver. 

I here Stems to be no valid reason why the painter 
should not also connive at being a *' minor an *' [„ attend- 
ante on h ls brother architect in exactly the .am, fl s l 
have pictured 1 he sculptor doing, Ji would help to 
more of a craftsman of hint and brinu him also into much 
with his younger and disinherited brother, ih. I.. 

ZTL TZi&S* belter Still if he would take u n 
Irom the coach builder, who kt.aws how i,> do paintiiiu 
that xeil] stand even the Laadon atmosphete. 

This last- lhe [aindati atmosphere-is, ] believe, one 

oLnrL f , TCaS,,M Why ,n thi * mantr y P»inrin fi and 
painters ant less seen m nttendano; on architeanre than 

a rc scu Ipi ors a nd ca re-ers. K ven smok«-be«rimcd scitl p. 
tu res till tells and counts for someth in fl 7hui a Mtiokv- 
heHmned fresco ,s not unlike a plain wait Bjiwte-beffrimed 
—so why [rouble the painter, unless he am finish it like 
the top of a coach or like Japanese lacquer, in which cii^. 
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hi* patLndiifi could W wiped desm with a damp cloth I 
That would iu he ihe only course open40 painteri till 
we cease to pollute the air with smoke and tar atul adds* 

One thini* 1 have noticed about painters is this* that 
every one of them without exception s as soon as he begins 
to paint on walla, perforce becomes the craftsman at once, 
eager to know all about w all surfaces* how to prepare them 
rnd how it used to be done, the best mediums, and all such 
ihiflga that used to form the craft of the painter and that he 
might to have had hammered into him during an appren¬ 
ticeship, but which art now so for lost as to need much 
experimenting and d^heartening failures tore-establishH 

I spoke earlier in ihis paper of my having done ■some¬ 
thing of this kind in regard to the handicraft working of 
lend. It was a counterpart to what paimera —or shall we 
call them mural decorators ? — have to do- We bad to dig 
up the old records in books. find out from engraving* and 
description^ the old took and TnethiKl* of working and 
then try and fail and try again. Rut the old methods of 
easting lead were still practised in a Sew places, and I 
remember going to see great sheets of lead cost in the 
crypts of St, Paul * the plumber's workshop of the 
cathedral. This on a large scale is one of the rm^T 
beautiful sights in al ] the era ft*. The mol ten lead is ri pped 
up and in a 1 soiling wave of silver spreads itself over the 
smooth surface ni the sand bed and with a shiver freezes 
into a shining sheet of lead ready for a roof — the whole 
thing too absurdly simple and much loo like a nursery 
game for such a scientific age os this. 1 it these researches 
wc plumbers had one pull over painters and other* en¬ 
gaged in similar work, and that was that in case of a 
failure everything went hack into the pot again—perhaps 
a little waste of time hut none in material, 

T o (Wert to mural pa if i ling for u mnmerii and the smoke 
nuisance. Until we have decided to defy vested interests 
and get rid of smoke in our tow ns* can we do nothing to 
encourage pointing on the wall* of our public and semi- 
public buildings ? What I spid jufct now- about frescoes 
in London was perhaps a alight exaggeration : at any 
rate, frescoes make an extreme example. Wc ought, ton v 
even at Rome sacrifice, to be ready with mural painters 
w hen the cleansing of the aimirophefc hai cume about , ** 
come it mint, sooner nr later, . . . It is extra .ordinary 
how nervous municipal and other authorities are about 
mural painting*,, In many t;i*e* they don't heritRte to 
employ a young architect to plan their buildings, which 
calrnot be ulcered except at great expense, but hesitate 
very much about employing young (or even experienced) 
pamters to decorate their walks, which can be altered at 
tile Okie of a few' shillingji for whiltwash. One reason for 
thia. diffidence is doubtless that so many more people think 
they know something about Ll art fB - which they think of 
us painting than there arc who know about architecture. 
This makes criticism {because it is so easy} of paintings 
more universal, . . . 

P l"he readiest way out of iKia dilemma is w hat been 
Tried before and should be tried oftcncre Invite students 
U* do the work and announce boldly that it *p studentV 
work Annoujice also that, if need be* it can be painted 
nut. Once get over this $hy nervousness of pimued walk 
and before many year* arc out the same students may find 
themselves called in io paint improved versions of their 


early attempts,, or, better 5 tili f To do more priming on other 

buildings. 

If objection on the acorn of cost i-s raised, my answer is 
simple and direct. Sale the money for painting by cut¬ 
ting it out of the architect's mouldings, cornier^, archi¬ 
traves and other trimmings that are ihnughfhmly put on 
to mtKiem buildings for no reaaon except that nobody 
(except Voysey} has e ver thought of omitting them, Can 1 c 
wc in this* at any rate* get hack to cave dwellings ? There 
vnere no iirchitTJii cfl then, but tfiere were paintings. 

T have almost overlooked the title of this paper : 1 A 
Dbtinctiem Between thv Crafts and the Am." (I think 
perhaps n should have been in the singular,, " Craft .uni 
Art,”) Before you am make a clear distinction you must 
define ihe two things to be compared. Shall 1 attempt U 
define Art ? I might read to you Tdtktot 1 ! volume on 
Wtwt is An r 1 Perhaps, how ever, you had better read for 
yourselves The fifty or more definition* of Art which hr 
quotes front various writers. Lei us for the moment Ik 
content with a constdcration of Craft, ] would say that 
Craft is knowledge how to do or make things well. It is a 
knowledge thal cannot be acquired merely by reading or 
by going to classes only, It can hardly be attained sii a\\ 
except by actual practice—thilt is, you learn to do a thine 
by doing it, It b best acquired by the old system of ap¬ 
prenticeship. when iE develops quite naturally. Et forms 
itself into a kind of collective ins tinct, evolved by uaditnm 
-best me thiols of work being handed nn from father t*\ 
son, from the masier craftsman to ihe apprentice. 

Considering Craft in this way. we sec that it has an im¬ 
proving* developing element in it. A good workman h: * 
a fresh idea and adds it to the common stoek T or he over¬ 
comes a difficulty, and that is handed on. If a poor work¬ 
man follow these thing* are not necessarily lost — they iitc 
iaught him in hi* apprenticeship and he docs the gotKl 
thing because he knows no other and is not allowed to 
know any other. I f he doe* not advance he At least 
not fall back until another good man comes along with 
another fresh idea m>l a revolutionary oulburst and 
certainly not “ an original design "—no craft could htand 
tbit—but just a little new way of doing some part of the 
work better than ever n was done before. By this mean* 
the development nf a Craft was cumulative, accretiunjil. 
nothing Was !o*t or dropped except the less good and less 
efficient- not unlike the struggle for life in the ^ natural 
selection "of Charles Darwin. 

Nmv this l!‘j how Crafts have developed— r Wiut have 
developed Luiiil they rtudN j very high leiel of exccltemv 
and :il! the members of a craft were kepi up to the stan¬ 
dard- It is not our purpose now to consider whether and 
io what extern some of the crafts have deteriorated and the 
cause thereof ; it is sufficient to know that many still carry 
on and that much cmftlore is handed on by the only sound 
method, by tradition or legacy* from one worker to his 
follower. 

N<iw k l us turn back EO arc hi Let lure r the Art To which I 
referred ax being considered hut quite so far subkmaicd as 
painting and sculpture. That Was perhaps tttleTided to 
apply more to the modem practice of architecture. Archi¬ 
tecture, a* everyone knows, has been called the Mother nf 
ihe An*. It might better be described the Art of 
uniting all rht crafts for its own ends* and noi nectmrily 
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selfish rnd>. On the contrary, rml architecture in com¬ 
bining :ind unifying the crafts bestows on each its best 
opportunity. At it* belt architecture is the spirit which 
should pem]erne this union of the crafts, blending and 
fusing them into a single whole. Thus architecture is at 
least the matrix of the crafts. But in modem tiroes the 
practice of architecture has developed a new craft of its 
own, which might very well be tilled the Paper Craft — 
lhe art of representing in two dimensions what has ulti¬ 
mately to be created in three—to show, in fact, whai a 
tmlid kink* like when projecicd oti to a pi Line surface or 
plan. So far as the practical aide of an architect's work in 
connection with huddings is concerned, this buxines* of 
planning has, «-s 1 iay h developed into something very like 
nut of the crafts. The architect has niched much of it 
from the joiner. The mascsti and other craftsmen f and made 
it his mm in such an extern that these now are dependent 
on the paper craftsman for instructions and information 
which used to lie their own, 

S™ ill though the architect is responsible for having 
starred this paper craze* some of the less dependent crafts 
hate followed suit in order that they might show to the 
ignorant Architect what lovely things the craftsmen can 
ako do on paper. . . 'The workshop way of putting the 
nece&sAiy dimensions on u octting^out board or for large 
things in the pattern loft is, after all* the right way. It 
puts a limit on sheer draughtsmanship and the pretty- 
pretty and gives a chance to the materia! under the cratts- 
mnn's ow n guidance and fancy . 

Then there are the books of reference — paper again - 
Hooks and books and photographs crammed full up of 
everything that was ever done in Egypt, China or Peru 
The architect uses ihern, the blacksmith uses xhrm, the 
caw Uht'S them, the plasterer uses them, so that every¬ 
th ing that wus ever done anywhere before cs being copied in 
a %rurc of different countries. Orders arc given to the 
architect by his client from honks —for clients have them 
as well sis thr architects. Thu* he get* an order for a 
pointc which i* to be exactly like the one on page so ami so 
in such Lind such hook, and like .1* not this turns out to be 
n cottage. That i? a detail every architect of the modem 
school k equal to. Then, n*. the Jwise happen* 10 be 
hudt on a iteep slope, the owner naturally w^nfs :t garden 
like 11 am pton Court, with a canal and water garden, or it 
ir is dead skit ground he 1* sure to demand an upper :iiui Li 
Itmer terrace ” like that beautiful one on page 1$$ iN.B.— 

] ;lol pending you the booky." The idea of making, say, 
ironwork suit its purpose first and develop the tun and 
arnusunii nt that can he got out of the making of if fnr that 
puipose, or the Ldt-a that the garden might possibly be II 
letter cine by leaving ir alone or nt any rate in laying it out 
10 refrain from asking the help of earthquakes these, it 
would seem, are difficult idea* for a man with money in 
his pocket to spend. 1 could quote to you actual example* 
whrrc the kind of thing 1 have been describing lias taken 
place ; things which are \ try much due to people wanting 
in copy or reproduce- vvh;it bus been done before or what 
they hiive seen elsewhere, never stopping to think that 
every Mlc and every house would develop it:v own iiiiii- 
ndualicy if a chance were given to the conditions, the 
requirements and the material* available m dictate m 
character. 


Among the many things which an architect should know 
and is sopprised to learn for this paper craft of his arc such 
tilings as the proper proportion & for the step* of a staircase, 
A stair may be an easy one or ix may have to be a steep 
one, but in either case there is a right and a wrong ■ eriv% 
of dimensions, including the height of the handrail and 
ocher things of the same kind. The architect must know 
the correct height for a table,. 2 chair, a sink or basin, and 
the proper width of a passage or a door. All these belong 
to his paper craft. Much uf it is a craft of dimensions, 
based on the human form. The dimensions arc nut rigid, 
bur there are limits which he must never exceed either 
way. otherwise he evolves bad and uncomfortable dwel¬ 
lings, wasteful plans and costly houses. Knowledge of 
things of this sort has io be acquired by the young archi¬ 
tect in the ft rat yearn of hi* career. It is taught him during 
his apprenticeship, if ht serves one/or probably he picks 
up some of it a* a pupil or improver and succeeds in find¬ 
ing out the rest at the cost of his earlier clients when, a* 
often happen*, he starts practising before he has learned 
his paper craft. 

But, you will say, all thi& is merely a matter of building 
and has little to do with the art of architecture. That is 
quite true* if arc hitecture merely canstaid of a screen of 
columns, arches and coma its neatly fitted on the outside 
of your building, with other column* planted about inside 
wherever there ra room or excuse. This particular brand 
of architecture fit* our paper craft admirably, On paper 
it can be made to look handsome, brig lit and sparkling. 
It can he made, ttm F to suggest a reminiscence of the great 
works of the past. The screen of columns, etc., must not 
reproduce a Creek temple with a budding pushed imitlr. 
Thai was sometimes done a century ago, but at present 
rbe system i* more subtle and only allows us, if I may he 
permitted tip quote an example, 10 SdfmfgtSe one side of 
Oxford Street. 

Mind you, it is a great game <if skill, this aborting; of 
columns, extracting and fitting together features ami 
details from historic styles of the patii. 1 hmdled by c Icier 
and learned players it would deceive, if That were possible, 
even the elect ; but u is exactly the same game that was 
played forty, fifty, sixty yrara ago in the Gothic revival, 
ati episode that is scoriiL'd hy ihv player* "f ihe up-to-date 
game. 

If what ! have here briefly described is architecture, I 
have nothing more to say, but i* u : I have already ven¬ 
tured to call architecture rhe spirit that permeate* build¬ 
ing or—to vary the metaphor—we might call it the mag- 
netiL- force that attract a, unite-- and holds together all the 
ancillary crafts. Now I gram you at mice that this spirit 
jiid force may exist even in ihe north side of Oxford 
Street and in buildings of the Gothic revival. But to 
exist is riot enough ; it must pervade and it should be able 
like a live tree to throw' out shoots and blossom of it* own, 
a thing impossible to expect from dead leave* and resold- 
toted Umh* collected from what were king agei living and 
t rispi red c rest ions. 

kV hat must we do. ihtn, to acquire, to capture This 
elusive spirit, this force or energy th.u m to inspire and 
animate rhe emits,to Iran*form building into architecture? 

Wdl, hrai and foremost, I would advise you not to think 
too much about it. If you have ll seed to sow, do vou 
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write an essay on germination ? No ; you prepare some 
soil, you sow the wd and water it. No amount of chink¬ 
ing will help it a bit and the spirit of architecture \% like 
that. It will spring up itself, if the ground on which it is 
planted is dug about and laboured an with zeal and with 
searching of heart. What I said before to craftsmen 1 
may repeat here to the young architect anxious about hi* 
an : ** Get on with your work whatever it may happen to 
he and do it a* well a* you know how/ 1 'Use work in hand 
may only be drums. Well, gee them our of the way ah 
thoroughly and efficiently a* possible—the better chance 
for architecture t* come in. Despise nothing and leave 
nothing neglected. It is a trite saying : “ Never despair/* 
but no man worth his salt can escape a lit of the 11 blues " 
occasionally. Well, when tt does come you must wait dU 
it is over, and meantime carry on with any uni me res ling 
\\xirk that comb's to hand. It is my belief that the reverse 
mood is the mom dangerous onc + when brilliant ideas 
come Hying olT like sparks from a grindstone. It is safer 
id enjoy these fireworks while they Salt and then sleep over 
them. In die cold light of the morning you will, if you 
are wise> scrap the results. A great architect, speaking on 
this subject, once said, pf When a man feels specially proud 
and pleased with some particular feature of the work be is 
engaged on r let him out that part out. Later on he will he 
glad/' 

All this may sound a little hard and possibly uncon¬ 
vincing" but whnt L want to come to is this, that the archi¬ 
tect cannot. any more than the handicraftsman, gain his 
end by trying lo depute nil the uninteresting parts of his 
work and reserve to himself what wc have been calling the 
thrilling parts alone. And yet it la this attitude toward* 
architecture that has filled our modern street* with so 
much mediocre work, this scrabbling at the skin of things - 
l ; or thiii it. what it comes to as titnn as you begin t* elimi¬ 
nate parts of the work you like least and depute them to 
others. Tlie menial attitude of the architect towards hi? 
work should tie, ire it were, from the core and structure 
outwards, jnd anything that detracts from this altitude 


lessens his grasp of the whole and is likely to leave him 
grappling with nothing deeper than the surface finishing* 
and outward appearance of his budding. From this 
position it U but a step to the popular supposition that 
building is one thing and architecture \* another that can 
be added, if required, at so much per square foot cum. 

So we have the two ideas of architecture, the false one 
affirming that it consists of trimming* tn he added or put 
urt like n garment„ subject lo fashions, subject to styles, 
subject to periods, and the true one w p ith the spirit inform¬ 
ing and vitalising the whole struct ore— a spirit nm to be 
bought and not easily captured. Where it does exist, it 
will show itself on the mmr meagre and plainest of build' 
ing^, more readily perhaps ihan it will through the lavish 
trappings of a rich and sumptuous one. 

You will think I have unduly laboured what may be¬ 
thought and what may be said on architecture, but funda¬ 
mentally and with slight variations moat of chose remarks 
could I* applied to any of fhe crufts. As we saw before, 
the congeries of crafts which contribute to the making of » 
building must each be animated hy ihi* self-some spirit 
if the structure is to emerge from its chrysalis state, 
not as building but as the something more which is 
architecture. 

After till, then* by a circuitous route wc do actually 
arrive at some kind of understanding of what the dis¬ 
tinction is between Craft and Art. 

We have seen that the spirit that may infuse building 
and transform it into architecture must in like manner 
permeate the craftsman's work if it is to be more than a 
piece of dull manufacture And notwithstanding their 
alleged a ublimati on .both paifuiog a nd sculpture ate craft*, 
and even they do not rise shore the level of 4i dull manu¬ 
facture M unless animated and elevated into the something 
more which is Art. 

Wc must never strain a metaphor too far. hut with this 
proviso I think we might liken the union of the two, Art 
juid Craft, to a living body —Craft taking the place of the 
material body in which Art lh the vitalising spirit. 


Northamptonshire’s Tribute to the President ot 
the R.I.B.A. (Mr. J. Alfred Gotch) 


Typical re presen liitive* from all parts of the county of 
Northamptonshire were present nt a complimentary 
luncheon given in honour of the President of the institute 
lie Northampton on the igth ijufant. 

With regard to the occasion, Sir A. Brum well Thomas 
write s— 

M If Dr, Johnson was right in w hat he wrote in otic of 
hi? Setters to Kir Joshua Reynold*, ihai every man h 
possessed with the desire to appear considerable in his 
native place, then the President of rbe Roval Institute 
must have realised sit ihe eeremoniid at Northampton lost 
week one of the gn-aresi of human wishes. Certainly 
tb^e of u* who went down from London cume away with 
the impression that the Royal Institute itself appeared 
more considerable by reason of the tribute that was paid 
to Mr Gpiiih by hi? native county at the luncheon given 


in his honour, presided over hy the Mifquis of Exeter 
Lqrd Lieutenant of ihe county, and attended by ,i great 
company. not only of architects practising in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, but also many county people connected with thr 
public life in Northamptonshire—the Bench, of which 
Mr. Gotch is a justice ; Quarter Session*. of which he re 
Deputy Chairman, and other bodies with which he i* 
connected x 

“ Colonel Stop ford S.wkvUlc, in proposing the toast *>i 
the guest of the day* gave expression to the great regard 
in which Mr. Gotch is hr Id m the county for the contribu¬ 
tion he has made to architecture and for his- services in 
the public .md official life of the county Mr. Gorch 
come* from a county rich in the tradition of the period 
of architecture with which his (time in literature is 
associated, and he brings :i wide experience in public 
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affairs that will In- invaluable in the conduct of the affairs, 
of the Royal Institute during h j» presidency, 11 

The lanacc and distinguished company of gucsia in¬ 
cluded i The Mtirquift of Exeter, [,*jrd Lieut enam of 
Nonhnmpiortsliire {in the chair), Lord Lifford, the 
Marquis of Northampton, Sir Cwb Knightley, Bart.. 
Sir Rytand Adkins {Chaimiim of Northamptonshire 
County Council), Sir Arthur dr Capell Brooke* Bart.. 
Sir A Bruinwcll Thomas* Sir Henry Rand id L Colonel 
S, G. Stopford Sack vilify Air. C, Smyth, the Mayor of 
Northampton (Councillor T + D» Lewis)* Mr. A, H- 
Snrtori>i t Mr.G. ReaveU * V ice-Pres idem Northern Archi¬ 
tectural Association), Mr. S. F. Harris (President of 
the Northamptonshire Association of Architects), Colonel 
John Brown, Mr. G. Brudcnclh Mr. W. G. Dobic f Presi¬ 
dent Liverpool Architectural Association), Colonel G, 
Eunson, Mr, T. C, Goidi, Mr II. liankiroori, Mr. Owen 
Parker Mr. J. P. K, MireCalfuin, Dr. A. H. Millin*non, 
Mr ,\. Keen (Hon. Secretary KJ.R.A,), Mr. bn Mac- 
Alistt r (Secretary R. I .B .A _)* 

Colonel Stop ford Sack vi IIl- said* in the course of his 
speech proposing the health of Mr. Go! eh, il was 
surely no slight achievement for Mr, Gotch to have 
become so well known in the world of art as TO climb 
to the top of the Kirohitectund profession, and emerge out 
of the twilight of provincial renown into the nc*mudc of 
mctrnpoliian celebrity. But all vrere agreed the honour w-a* 
well deserved by his literary gifts and practical talent, of 
which be (Colonel Sack vitie) had proof at Drayton, 
Colonel Saekville expressed the pious wish that as rural 
and urban districts have inspectors of nuisances and sur¬ 
veyor* of roads t they might also have travelling architects, 
iu whom the passing of plans for new- building fmd the 
restoration nt n|d rmuht safely be entrusted. They con¬ 
gratulated Mr. Goieh on the siimul honour that had been 
conferred upon him, and with all their hearts wished him 
long life and prosperity. 

Mf . Golub, in hh reply, said ; —■ 

I fmd it difficult to express in adequate words my 
heartfelt thanks for the nmnner tn which this toast has 
been proposed and accepted. 

When I look upon the pictures which have been 
drawn 1 cannot but admire and be thankful for the 
kindness of the hands that wielded ihc brush. In 
truth, looking at the position From my own point of 
view, 1 can discern hitk but ah endeavour on my own 
pari TO do what came to hand with what ability I might. 
Hut if I fed that the colours have been applied with a 
full brush, 1 am none the less grateful for its generous 
use, 1 cannot too deeply flunk the speakers for their 
kind words, nor you, ny. lords and gentlemen, for 
receiving them in so kind a spirit. 

More especially is this the cast! when E remember 
that this distinguished company is largely s although not 
entirely, composed of dwellers within the county ; for 
1 am a Northamptonshire man from the crown of the 
head to The sole of the foot: and, in a transverse direc¬ 
tion , from any one suitable point to another. 

Being thus a Northamptonshire man, and pursuing 
architecture within iLs boundaries, it is with singular 


pride and satisfaction that 1 find myself placed in the 
presidential chair of the Royal institute of British 
Architects : for that fact is significant of the widening 
of interests in the Institute, This is the first lime 
that a President has been chosen whose headquarters 
tie outside the London cab radius. 

The Royul Institute has been m existence now fur 
some (jp years : it was founded as a Learned *Sotieiy, 
and it has numbered among its members practically all 
those architects who have left their mark on modern 
British architecture. But with the passing years and 
the inevitable changes accompanying them, iis scope 
has slowly altered, and, although wc have not dimin¬ 
ished in our love of learning, wc have widened our 
borders in the desire to include in our ranks all archi¬ 
tects of ability and good fame, whether steeped an learn¬ 
ing or not. Local societies have been taken into alli¬ 
ance, hot only from England, Scotland p Wale* and Ire¬ 
land, hua from the Dominions over the sea ■ jnd it is no 
exaggeration to say that wherever the British Flag flies, 
there is the influence of the Royal Institute felt: estab¬ 
lishing a high standard of professional conduct, helping 
the student in his studies, eomining him as to his com¬ 
petence, and passing him forward well equipped for his 
career, and filled with the devout, if sometimes delusive* 
hope that he may acquire that modest share of pros¬ 
perity to which alone the average architect can aspire. 
For the average architect dare not pitch his ambitions 
too high ; with him virtue h largely its own reward. 
But fortunately the puma it of has calling is itself a de¬ 
light- His interests are so varied, his knowledge nius-a 
be so diverse, that, so long as he has any work, dull mo¬ 
ments can be but few . And outride his professional work 
there lies that vast, that fascinating region, intimate!v 
associated with his daily tasks, that region dotted over 
with smritnt buildings, the study of which i* nut only 
delightful in itself, but is of Unspeakable value to him 
in attacking the problems of modern design, 

To preside over a body which includes the foremost 
architects nf the iime t and vast numbers qf others, hum 
ao blush unseen, which keeps its finger on the pufje of 
far-distant lands, ibis j s indeed a great honour and a 
great responsibility. But, as every organism adapts 
itself to its environment, as the dver's baud is subdued 
ro what it works in. m 1 trust to be enabled, with the 
help ol a most loyal and efficient staff, to cope with 
whatever situation may arise* and in maintain the high 
a rad jti on* of my predecesaora. 

I he duties nf the Mresidem are varied and multi- 
far ions. In addition to presiding at the ordinary func¬ 
tions of the J ns a i tute, there devolve upon him the task 
or appointing suitable men a* assessors of competitions 
.slid arbitrators in building disputes. He has to conduct 
delicate negotiations, to make tactful suggestions, n> 
help his brethren in their occasional endeavour* r > 
move the inert moss of constituted authority p and \n 
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advance the cause of architecture in all directions, and 
not least with the general public. 

Many other duties are his, and among the more 
arduous is that of difling-«ut + If the esteem in which 
the institute is held by other bodies is to be measured 
by the number of invitations which the President 
receives to dime w ith them, then indeed is its reputation. 
*ecure b 

To comply with all these invitations the victim would 
need the bodily capacity of a Daniel Lambert, the ab¬ 
sorbent qualities of a Sir John FalstaiT, the digestion of 
Cargautm* Hut with the help of an iron constitution, 
and (when necessary) w r ith that of i skilled medical 
adviser, I hope to pull through. 

As for to-day --1 have no fears, for should outraged 
nature clamour for healing and redress, the great law of 
compensation would come into play, and she would be 
more than recompensed by the kindness of tids great 
and distinguished gathering. 

t use no idle words when I say that the memory of 
this occasion will never fade, hut will he cherished to 
the last day of my life, and it will, I hope, stifle the 
sccrel fear that the feast is rather (he measure of your 
goodwill than of the merits of your guest. 

My lords and gentlemen of the county* and you, my 
professional brethren, and all others from without its 
Wdcrs, J thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

Sir Hybrid Adkins nod the Mmqjtiis of Exeter, in sub¬ 
sequent speeches, referred to the President's public ser¬ 
vices to the county and ns an architect, 

Correspondence 

"STRAND-OX-Tl IE-GREEN* CHISWICK, 

11 Gray'* I tin Piatt, TF-C.i, 
6 December *03jb 

To fhr Editor t Journ \\ - 

Sir, In the Huildtt of 23 November, there is ,j note 
the effect that the new embankment wall recently 
erected by the Chiswick Urban District Council has 
been made to conform with the wishes of the Art 
Standing Committee of the RXB.A, by the addition of 
.« wide splayed coping, well weathered and projecting 
e^h side. Further, that the R.I.H.A. has thanked the 
Cb is wick U.D.C. for the consideration shown to the 
Instituted wishes. 

1’he first p’irt of this statement \s so wide of the truth 
thsii the fact* should be made known generally, as 
follows. 

Early in [923 the attention of the Art Committee 
was called to the fact that the Chiswick f\D,C. was 
about to rebuild a portion of the embankment wall at 
the above. In view of considerable anxiety which wus 
bring shown hy local residents and other member* of 
the public as to die Chisw ick Council^ intentions the 
An Committee approached the Chiswick Council on 


the mailer- After repeated enquiries over a period of 
three months or so the Chiswick C_D,C_ consented to 
an investigation of their proposals. 

Thereupon the Art Committee appointed three of 
irs members, of whom 1 was one, to meet representa¬ 
tives of the Chiswick U,D,C. and certain public- 
spirited residents of the neighbourhood on the site* 
w hen it was found that the work was already consider¬ 
ably advanced, and showed a portion of the wall com¬ 
pleted and faced with random rubble masonry of a very 
ugly and mechanical appearance. It was explained 
that the wall was to be finished with an iron-spiked 
undimbable fence. 

Following discussion the representatives of the Chis¬ 
wick ILD.C. agreed to the suggestion of the represen¬ 
tative* of Art Committee that the remainder of the wall 
facing should he of old stock bricks—of which the 
Council had plenty at their yard—of the character 
shown in parts of the old river w alling, that the parapet 
should be finished with a plain, thin stone coping, and 
that the railing should be omitted. 

Some two months later the RJ.B.A. was informed 
by the Chiswick U.D,C T that they were unable to secure 
she necessary adjustments in their contract, and that 
the work was being continued according to the original 
scheme. In view of this a statement explaining the 
Institute's action in the matter was published in the 
Journal and 1 I believe, in the architectural and general 
Press. 

Since the recent reference to the matter in the 
Builiift I have visited the site and found the ivork com¬ 
pleted in the original usdy random rubble firing, 
pointed in cement with a sort of engineering joint, and 
capped with a mechanically square and smooth stone 
coping, 14 inches hy 3 inches in section, which docs 
not project over but is even a little narrower than the 
parapet wall. The effect b that of a site* of rather rich 
plum cake with a generous slab of almond icing to it : 
the R.I.ILA. evidently thinks with me in this- for it has 
swallowed it w hole. 

The Chtsfiick Times of 16- 3 i-23 says that the letter 
from the R.I.H.A, stales . the work as now exe¬ 
cuted by the Chiswick Council a£ Strand-on- the- Green 
entirely meets the views of the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee.” ! laving now seen the wall 1 regard this state¬ 
ment with the greatest astonishment. 

Until one remembers that the composition of the 
presen i Art Committee is not 1 he same as that of 19 32-2 3 
it is difficult to understand its feelings of approval 
and gratitude towards the Chiswick U.DX\ r and as one 
of the three representatives of the Art Committee of 
1922-23 I wish to dissociate myself entirely from any 
such complacence. 

To put the matter in a nutshell* the Chiswick U,DX‘- 
has snubbed ihe R.I.H.A, ami the R.I.H.A. has thanked 
the Chiswick IJ.D,C. for doing so. —1 nm f Sir, yours 
faithfullv\ Arthur Welfqrd [ A .]. 
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14 Grfty'i Itm Square ^ Litmitw* If C. 

17 Dtrrmhe r 191^ 

To the Editor h JOl’aNAL R.I.B-A.,- — 

DEAR Sir, As one of the Jton. Secretaries of the 
Art Standing Committee. 1 do not think it ia within 
my province to enter personally into a discussion 
through the medium of the RXB-A. JoCitNAL* on the 
merits or demerits of whst might —on the face of it — 
appear to be a somewhat unfortunate termination to 
the efforts of the Art Committee in this matter, hut in 
view nf the fact that the ne\t meeting of the committee 
cannot take place until early in the New Yr*ir, 1 feel 
t' at the inference* contained in the latter portion of 
Mr, Wdfofd*s letter should not be allowed to pass 
without some immediate comment. 

The present Art Standing Committee has m this 
particular matter endeavoured iu secure cuntimiity of 
action consistent with that taken by last year's com¬ 
mittee, and to this end one of the member* who origi¬ 
nally acted with Mr. Welfnrd on the small sub-com¬ 
mittee formed to deal with this matter, and who was H 
moreover> thoroughly acquainted with the whole cir¬ 
cumstances of the case from its initiation, was deputed 
to inspect and report on the work as finally e_\«cttted t 
and it was solely on Ins advice and report that the letter 
of approval was sent to she Chiswick Council. 

Possibly this line of action has not, in the present 
instance, led to the most satisfactory result, but he that 
as it may, the inference* that Mr. Welford draws 
regarding the ideals of the present committee as com¬ 
puted with those nf last ^cur must he seriously qualified 
by these facts, and possibly even more so when it Is 
stated that of a total of zi members, 13 of last year's 
committee still remain,— I am, Yours, faithfully, 
Wintos Newman T . 

Joint Hon Serf* lory + Art Standing Committer. 

CASEMENTS OR SASH WINDOWS. 

j Bfi'krttfritttl. 

T 0 ti: Editor T Jot rn a 1 R . I . R . A . , — 

DjvAK May I be allowed m give my opinion on 
this subject ? 

Sashes with their lining" and architraves give u 
finished appearance to a room, well-made sashes give 
very tittle trouble as regard* noise, and rhe be*t flax 
lints last a bug time. Ventilation is easy, hot h sashes 
can lie opened us required, and the frames can be 
lieddcil so lhat a large portion of the frame show*, thus 
giving the effect so pleasing tft f 1 corgi an houses. 

An excellent window fitting was used in many of iht 
schools erected by the London School Board which is 
a combination of and casement, the lower portion 
consisting of an ordinary pair of sashes, the head form¬ 
ing a transom above which is a casement fitted with 
gearing to open and close, the whole of The s.ish bars 
are stout. the panes small so that the scale of the 
budding is not destroyed by large sheets of glass. 


Casements arc objectionable in every way ; the 8ills are 
frequently high above the floor, and the top so far 
below the ceiling, that the air of the room is not 
changed. 

When the casements are open the curtains are blown 
about T thieves can easily get in, and children fall out. 

The portion above the transom is rarely opened, and 
I have noticed that the majority on the Continent 
(especially in Holland) are fixed, except in very' modem 
buildings so that the rooms are without ventilation 
where it is most required. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the only merit in ease¬ 
ments is T the glass throughout the facade is on the same 
plane. — Yours faithfully, 

Henry Luvecrqye [A A , 

HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF lfc MINOR 
IMPORTANCE. ' 

Mr F. R. Hiomi has written the following letter to 
Tfh Tim?i with regard to the preservation nf historical 
momtmrnts of so-called minor importance 

In the interesting references in The Thin of to-day to 
the publication by the Historical Monuments Commis¬ 
sion of a further volume of the Essex survey, it is men¬ 
tioned that the monuments recorded for that county 
reached ihc remarkable total of 5,596, Thk bettl im¬ 
pressive witness to the exceptional wealth of our country 
in build imps, or parte of them, of historic and artistic 
interest. 

The published information also shows that the great 
mass of these examples arc, m respect of alec and location, 
what would be looked upon as works of minor importance 
—such, for example, as small cottages, though perhaps 
many centuries old. It k probably for thk reason, m 
your leading article states, 11 they arc seldom vising by 
stranger* unacquainted w r ith their special points of interest, 
and, unless rlwar guardians or owners have a perception of 
their historic nr artistic importance . they are excised 
to grave dangers »f nf gkel or even of destruction." Til* 
troth of this, as applied to such canes ^nomlly, k made 
apparent by frequent appeals for the financial help of 
private persons to saw them, but. hr both interest and 
ctiunyHEty in such matter arc bound wit bin a limited 
circle, it follows that every year invaluable examples of iht 
iK-auty embodied in the useful crafts of past ages dis- 
“PP^r for ever from our midst. A condition of affairs so 
much to be deplored as this cannot W- in accord with tht 
wishes of thoughtful people r and, *g lime goes on t it be- 
comes increasingly necessa ry m restrict losses inrajwet ut 
w hat is, undoubtedly, one of the most educative and vital 
fbmu of our national wealth 

W hih% therefore, the Conuiuejoners 1 investigations and 
published lists of historical monument.* are of the greatest 
use anti importance the tie verity still remains for the 
fmancietl help to be available that, in the last moit, can 
alone prevent the ruin ordesimcnmi of such objects as the 
schedukri include hut do nm protect. The Government 
\cn rightly contributes, from public funds, towards nm 
national art collections. And ^ not beautiful work en¬ 
shrined in ofd building— even in the minor examples — 
equally worthy of such consJdemiinn : 


EXHIBITIONS 


Employment in the Building Trade 

Pejvhth of Skjj-lsd Men, 

The following letter from Mr. Arthur Keen 51 Ion, 
Secretary)* appeared in Thf Twiei of 7 December :— 

Apart altogether from political considerations, any 
derailed information about the official statistics of unem¬ 
ployment quoted by Sir William Beveridge would be of 
great interest.* 

In the building const ruction industry 112,000 men are 
stated to be out of employment, but if far as one can hear 
from architects in all parts of the country there ia actually 
a general and very serious shortage of skilled building 
men. Bricklayer*, carpenter*, and masons are scare*: ; 
plasterers are a constant difficulty, and 1 have just heard 
of a large contract in the London area for which plasterers 
are actually being picked up here and there m Scotland 
and brought to London. iTie unemployment must there¬ 
fore be mainly among the labrnirera, although some of it is 
explained by hek of skill in the mechanics. Builders are 
constantly complaining that nut of a dozen men taken on 
only three or four really know their trade and «m be 
retained after the first few dny^ 

It is a very serious matter that among the young fellows 
who came out of the Army there are great number* who 
are not equipped for earning their living, Those who 
have had a superficial training in some trade have not 
sufficient ski] I to ensu re narii lar cm ployment, and many of 
those who seek work m labourer* Itave not the physical 
strength that it requires, to say nothing of the very con¬ 
siderable amount of rough skill in digging or concrete 
mixing and scores of other things which the Tegular 
builder'* labourer possesses r This shortage of skilled 
mechanics is no question of tariffs or free trade, and it 
affect* the public closely, because it means that building 
involves far mfare time and cost than should be necessary ; 
it means, further, that the unskilled men must stand idle. 

The Council of this Institute is so convinced of the fact 
of the dearth of skilled labour in the building trade char it 
ha* Fort up a committee to study the mutter, 1 cannot 
sjjeak for the other trades that Sir William Beveridge hti* 
referred m s hue k it not probable that Suck of skill arising 
out of war condition* i* responsible for much of ihe unem¬ 
ployment in them, and in many instances might not the 
Board of Education do tun re to supply the place of the 
old-fashioned apprenticeship which has become so rjre ? 


*■ HOUSE AND GARDEN." 1 

T he December number uf and Garden Fiintoirii both 

in iHijNtnHion* ami text the excellent quality of earlier 
The article " Rriatirii’ the Heu»c to iti She " i* illustrated by 
delightful pen sketches by an anonymous Among the 

contribuT&oof urtEtlct tu the issue ure Mr. Aldan? Huxley and 
Mi** Almn Gluck* 

Early in the New Year Messrs. Rcll will publish an iflur- 
1 rated volume on ihe ancient arc hi lecture of Western Asia. It 
will deal with CfuldserStlp H lithe. Assyrian and Ptnrisrt iirchi- 
lecture, and will embody the result* of recent exploration in 
Anatoli* and Mesopotamia. It wifi attempt to trace the inter¬ 
dependent relation* of the^e ntrvend phases of art. and to indi¬ 
cate- their effect cm the general architecture! tradition. 

* Mr. Keen rtfera hert IO n previous correspondence in 

The Times between Mr. Amery mu Sir WIUIeud Beveridge. 


Exhibitions 

HAND-PAINT ED POTTERY, 

The exhibition of Mr. and Mre. Alfred Powell 1 * china 
at Brook Street Gallery i* more intercutting than the many 
other previous ones we have enjoyed. And mainly so p 
because of the improvement in lustre and in 
the quality of design, which has, beside* its sensuous 
qualities, an interest both intellectual and emotional* 
llie five heraldic ptate* are remarkable in every' quality 
and interest. Designed to go against a white wall, wc fed 
sure the effect of colour will W refined and rich. 

The little octagonal dish with eagle is so beautifully 
drawn and balanced that any of ihe Early Japanese artists 
might have been proud to do it. 

Above this plate is a cfcver and original design for a 
circular dish with pool and fishes and a border on the rim 
of buildings rellceted in the water, qui t amusing and 
pretty in effect. 

The variety set H tea service is 50 gay and reminiaerni 
of narurea joynusneSkS, afie w ishes dl on c/s plates and 
dishes might be similarly sprinkled with sprigs of flowers. 

Mr. and Mr*. Powell are *,udi delightful artists that one 
wonders, why th+- manufacturers do not provide them 
with better shapes for their pottery. Some of the r-ld 
shapes revived in jugs and bowls are as good as they can 
be* But we $nw no cups or teapots that gave any 
pleasure by their shape*. 

F Fhe texture and the glaze still bear the impress of 
mechanical perfection which makes u* long for more of 
the Chinese quality. The pitted " blobby " surface, thm 
when glazed plays with light a* if it enjoyed the game. 
Why are we so sadlv smooth and mirthless ? C.F.A.V. 
MR. LEE-HANK BITS SKETCHES AND 
DRYFOINTS. 

A considerable collection of Mr. Lee Hinkey s w ater- 
col put tketchr*, etchings ami drypoini* i$ at present on 
exhibition sit the Lcfevra Galleries, in King Street, Si. 
James's. Thift artist's work, in any medium* is distin- 
gnishfJ by accurate drawing, and by .-.imple and direct 
statement, lie chooses in his figure subjects peasent 
types, of the land or the sea, and expresses with intimate 
sympathy the character which labour en the sea or hind 
brings nut in the tillers of the soil and those who take .» 
toll of the *ea. Hi* group h of a woman and child are 
numerous at the present exhibition, depicted w ith real Ely, 
with sentiment, but wholly without sentimentality. Mr, 
Lee HankeyV artistry in etching, its breadth and delicacy, 
ha* long been mtablishud* E.FLM* 

STAINED GLASS 

AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

The Swiss Minister, Monsieur C. R- Paravktni* has 
lent the Victoria and Albert Museum seven pan eh of 
early stained glass* which are now 1 exhibited on the stair¬ 
way leading from Room e to Room 112 on the fint 
floor* Three of the panels, originally In the Cathedral* 
Pasjsau, belong to the SaJxburg school and are listed 1404. 
The remainder i are rare early Swiss w ork—two represent¬ 
ing the Virgin iind St. John the Evangelist, of cither the 
Constance or the Zurich school of about 1430 1 and two 
are heraldic panel* of the $ch*o! of either Consumer or 
St. Gall, daring from about 1440, 
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Allied Societies 

LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

hlESiMENTIAL ADDRESS BY Mft. ERIC MoKUCT [F<]> F&A. 

At the Annml General Meeting of ihis Society on 
November 23 the Fraudem in (hr course uf hi* opening 
address said : 

Although ibis » the »ecmd year of my Presidency, the 
feeling of gratitude which characterised my opening 
remarks last year siLII remains vviih me, ami is to-nighi 
the thief caua-e of my satisfaction In being able in juldress 
you agaiOr 

Your nffictrd have served you well, and they ha ve made 
ihe pfwltion which l fed so honoured to hold both easy 
and agreeable for me. 

Your Council f s action in awarding the Society's new 
Travelling Studentship of £20 to Mr. F. Chippendale 
has now been more than justified, for hr hn* recently 
obtained, in uddinon. the British Institution Scholarsh.ip P 
of the value of £7$ per year for two year*. This scholar¬ 
ship is a much coveted distinction, and we offer our con- 
crntulfltion^ to Mr. Chippendale on his successful effort 
In secure it- 

Mr. Charlton'* incmaing insistence that the Interests 
of the Society must always be considered before his own 
hi the gtkxJ fortune of un alb with possibly the -tingle 
exceptional that, at present* unknown, individual who will 
one day haw to succeed him. 

Remarks of this kind 'were, 1 do not doubt s made on a 
similar occasion concerning Mr. W. IL Thorp* the first 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. Thorp h lba now left tia p a* 
you know, for better thing* : for a climate meet reliable 
and an environment less sordid thun we in the West 
Riding could ever hope to offer him. It is rtriftfilctory 
to record that hk uu tiring efforts for the Society, and hia 
aruhiiecmral contributitma fo the city of Leeds, did not 
go unrewarded, nor hi* praise UnHing, before he left dir 
district. Mr. Thorp wu*. years ftgn* one of thar small 
hand of worker* who strove long and hard for a proper 
recogiibed status for the provincial architect. Only in 
recent years, however* ha* his work borne fruit, for only 
latterly has the voice of the North been beard with 4 
welcoming interest at Royal Institute meetings. Rut 
things are at Iasi at* they should be, and the old good- 
naiured tolerance has now been ptrmimently rrplftced 
hy a full recommit ion of our influence and power, It ti 
only fitting 10 remember that our thanks are also due to 
the efforts of Mr. Paul Waterhouse for ihc encouraging 
progress that ha* been made. 

The last R.LR.A- elections, revealing, as ihe> did, an 
altogether oc-w feeling amongst its voting members, 
marked still another step forward* and the number of 
prnvirtdid architects now serving on the Council ■* larger 
than ever before. It may be of some interest to the mem¬ 
ber* of this Society 10 know that in that election 64 per 
cent, of its voting members returned their ballot papers, 
the highest percentage for any Allied Society in England 
being S4L and the lowest ^5- The figures show that we 
record eii about the average percentage, U L true, of 
course* that for the great tnajoriry of us the voting paper* 
iron tain simply a '* list of names," but we in Leeds and 
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West Yorkshire have surely some few members w ho atn 
guide u$ n if only we are sufficiently interested to comult 
them* It must, at least, be apparent to all that the 
provincial member* of the R.I.BA, will now' be able to 
secure their demands at Hny future election, if only their 
full voting power La everted to do so. 

Most important of all, mid for the first time in history, 
gentlemen, we have elected si provincial architect to the 
chair of the Roytil Institute. It may* m addition, be 
recorded that ihc Royal Gold Medal has been presented to 
another, for Sir John Burnet, though he works in London, 
can surely util] be regarded as equally one of ourselves. 
Wc shall not, then, be unduly sanguine in fostering ihc 
hope that we ftre, at last, coming into our own. It only 
remains for each one of us, tc> ensure our further advance¬ 
ment, to grasp the opportunities to our hand. 

Those, 1 submit* art a good deal easier to recognise than 
they were before the European War. For. devastating as 
its effects have been, and m spile of the trying times we 
folye had to face* we. cannot surely do other lhan express 
relief that the hiatus in building which accompanied it 
has proved, now it k over, a great help to us. ft is xureW 
beyond doubt ihat ihc innate conic realism of the North 
has always p in die past, shown a tendency to retard mi her 
than to hasten progress, and that the changes which have 
taken place until reccmly have, for ihc must part, b«ti 
so gradual and sporadic as to elude the majority 01 
uk. The sudden developments have been pheno¬ 
menal, arid the genera! out look „ a* affecting building, 
has been so stimulated and improved that our rela¬ 
tions it re to-day with a new- type of building owner 
In other words, our clients are no longer content 
as In the old days, simply to " jog along/' bui have 
realihed to the full that only rhe mo*t modem and pro 
gresstvc method* will suffice for them, as these only 
will wune the successful conduct of their present-dav 
business ventures. 


As it Will fx generally admitted Lhat history through the 
years show* a steady advancement of building. vie ran 
easily illustrate this graphically, and shew, with time « 
the horwania] basis and progress as the vertical, exactly 
what has fallen place. It will, j n this, wov, be apparent 
that the curve which indicates this advancement has 
titen, In the period of rather more than five years, iu a 
point which in normal times would only with difficulty 
have Itcen reached in at least a quarter of a omtury 
i>rpRres.s hat been almost too rapid, and, for this mason 
wc should pike due warning to be well and folly prepared 
for the sudden reaction which must follow. "Especially 
then, let us take «re thai th«e wt are here to wrvedo nut 
overreach themsaves, so that this same reaction, inevitable 
as it may be, is ui least reduced to a minimum. 

Hie different housing proposals, indicating as ihcv do 
the exact nature of the pitfalls most to be avoided, should 
provide at least one lesson for our careful consideration 
For if. as we are tuld, the standard of life witliin these 
islands is to I* detctmincd, not by what U desirable, n-.f 
even by what » reasonable, but by what world prices 
inexorably decree, is it too much » predict that these 
hmises, budt for a standard oflife described by politician, 
os hi for heroes, may actually prove, in the end, beyond 
the economic capacity of those for whom ihiy were 
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in tended ? That some fn nm of reaction may be Soaked for 
from the present grandiose proposals w ould appear.then, 
to me ai any rate, ta he inevitable; but that the proems 
Hm]fy maintained xvail help to justify ihe present chaos is, 
we cannot doubt > as certain as it is gratifytng. A similar 
reaction, 1 think, may be looked for from that other idyllic 
solution of the housing problem the bungalow. Time 
■Jortfl will prove the usefulness or otherwise q{ this type 
of dwelling-house, but few of us here to-night would pre¬ 
dict for it anything but a very hazardous future, its 
&-’> normal times are again restored, Hut it r nmongst our¬ 
selves* these dangers of reaction are realised. the lessons of 
ihb abnormal period, empirical as they may now appear, 
should prove most helpful to us, and the many vital 
changes which have been brought to light as a result of the 
war should Set A permanent new standard for architect* 
and dienes alike, The old conservatism has been dispelled, 
and those who build arc ftnw able to contemplate their 
requirements in two dbtinct aspects, 11 as they were "and 
" as they are/* 

The increased and uncompromising demands of the 
retail trade are at least one indication of this same newly 
acquired faculty. Few of us can walk down Regent Street, 
where she work of the great John Nash, so long the admi ra¬ 
tion of us all, is now being gradually demolished, without 
being attested by the revolutionary changes which ure 
there inking place. The supremacy of the shopkeepers, 
now definitely and permanently assured by the power of 
the multiple storey is changing the streets of London, even 
as h is those of bur p rovincial cities, for all time . Nothing 
has affected so vitally the street architecture of this country 
aj the crying demand for glazed acre* of shop windows. It 
is the shopkeepers" one essential for successful trading* 
and even the mmt conservative uf architect^ have been 
compelled ro modernise their ideas, and m modify the scale 
of their elevation*, m provide it r 

This has been achieved by the shopkeepers, bur iht 
short age of office acconimodatkiiq calling equally for acien- 
lion, is surely another example of these suddenly apparent 
and devastating troubled. In Bradford it has been con¬ 
siderable. though it fa true ihm at the moment things are 
easier, because of the state of trade. But we are worse there 
than you are in Leeds* partly because of our having to 
restrict the really valuable pan of the city to the small Hat 
artu in it* centre, but partly a bo because you have already 
in this city u larger share of modem office building* to 
utilise. 

The only possible nolutioit—and* in spile of whm I 
have just s«id R it applies in both chte* almost equally - is 
higher buildings. 1 am tint advocating sky-scrapers 
boo feet high, but buildings of from si* to eight storeys. A 
great deal has already been said on this subject, both for 
and against, but it appears to me that in Lced* and Brad¬ 
ford, at any rate* expansion in an upward direction is both 
de&iruble and inevitable. Any town with a limited central 
area, with a limited number of street* suitable for offices 
(and by that 1 mean near the important centres of civic 
and tnduiiTrii.il life), has its husiticas locality finally restricted 
or confined, an ns in make laleral extension* except on the 
very smullest scale, almost impossible. The width of our 
*< reels is* i>r cmifse. a governing factor, but, as Mr, IVEivsa 
Joseph pointed out some time ago. the recent case of 


Charles Scmoh and Co.. Ltd, i\ Bradford Corporation has 
established one fact for our guidance : that a building half 
3* high again as the width of the street will si ill leave a 
sufficiency of light for the opposite owner. There is little 
doubt that since the war the numlier of clients who incline 
to this desire for higher buildings has increased, but here 
again » note of caution in dealing with them is essential. 
It is not usually feasible to erect -iUch buildings on small 
sites, for ihc reason that the proportion of area required 
for lifr^ and staircases is often too great to ensure u sound 
Krumcml undertaking. Sites must be sufficiently large 
to provide these necessities with economy, and the interests 
of a city are heller served by one owner selling to* nr 
sharing with, his neighbour than by either covering Ills 
own small sue with u building not really suitable for the 
position it occupies. 

So much, then* may be void of the demand for shops 
and offices; but the modem mill and factory owner also 
has his problems, and. even in hb case, a new set of con¬ 
ditions have now presented themselves. Light and air 
are hailed as proved aids to efficiency, and welfare work, 
including the building of canEwns* sports paviliuiu and 
the like, is now recognised as indispensable in every really 
large and up-to-date work5-. 

Bur perhaps the most marked change uf all amongst 
these magnates of industry h their readiness to look to the 
future, to visualise a completed factory wen though a 
small building only is at the moment proposed. One of 
our difficulties in the payt has been to obtain a really dear 
idea of our client's ultimate intentions, causing regie e* 
fur which we were blamed* bur not responsible, This 
new type of client will simplify the work we undertake 
for him considerably, and wc must thank the war and the 
trade boom which followed it for the helpful advance that 
ha* been made. 

These are but a few of the newly grasped conditions 
and requirements in. modem building, but to fulfil them 
with distinct ion wc architects of the provinces Ore better 
equipped than ever before in our history. The w r holc of 
the present-day resource* of the building trade are known 
to us our reward for granting interviews to the long line 
of specialist representatives who have waited on us since 
building recommenced and ah arc at nur disposal ^ the 
steel framed building, with its special adoptability to the 
modern demands 1 have outlined ; the improvemcni in 
builder 1 * tackle, ftucihrating speed in crecrion ; the varintiA 
types of reinforced concrete, including luhubr floor* 
of either concrete nr brick ; the use of metal work in wi 
many attractive forms, for shop fronts, doors and windows; 
the modem methods uf electric lighting ^tbose of us who 
heard Mr. Pyt/s paper two yearn ago will remember how 
he showed that illuminating engineering is now almost an 
exact science* ; the introduction of electricity in mill* ; 
jnd ihe multiplicity of wall and floor coverings for every 
position and purpose, With present-day requirements so 
defined and with modem, methods to our hand, we have 
nothing to fear* My own view is that we haw proved our 
capacity in housing scheme*. Though it may not be gene¬ 
rally recognised, ilien was no architectural problem in 
these schemes which was not more than adequately solved 
by the architects of this country. Profrusort of economics 
the majority of us ore not,jtor are wc politicians ; but if 
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iht Government's various housing proposals have so fur 
ruled, it is surely on one of these grounds only* and nut 
from any lack of skill an the part of the architects or 
builders who tried ro carry them out. 

There rectus no reason, then, why architects, even in the 
West Riding, should ever again look buck. The men who 
will fellow us in the profess ion, the students who are here 
to-night, have better facilities for developing their art kind 
more increased opportunities for study than ever were 
available for u* h or at least the great majority of us* at the 
time* now longer ago than we care to think, when our 
own training was in progress. On one occasion last year 
l visited the SehiHjI of Art whilst the preparation of designs 
for the front of a large Pose Office was in progress. I was 
amazed at the high standard of excellence in that room, 
and though it did occur to me that the importance of 
scale and proportion ah a preliminary essential for a 
facade of that description had possibly escaped one or two 
students at the outset* 1 felt really envious of (he fnoEittc* 
I he school provided. In spite of all this, 1 am going to 
say caie or two words of counsel to there same student*, 
more especially to those among them who h^va either just t 
started ur are jtut starting as practising architect!. 

Without attempting to he satirical, and recognising to 
the full the value of their school training as a sure and 
bound foundation for nil c lasses of subsequent building, Z 
would still remind them that the nature of their earlier 
work will nrg 4 for the most part, include at all the planning 
of great monument^ or the erection of buildings with 
impeding facades. It will rather consist of the alteration 
of houses, the building of garages, and mhtr very much 
smaller contracts. Bui should they feel disappointed or 
disheartened at the lack of public confidence this mighi 
seem to reflect, il wall help them to remember that even 
garages are of two kinds —good and bad— and that it is just 
as essential to do their btit with these smaller buildings 
** it h ti» add eve greatness with the larger. For if the 
crooks of a client's garage door work loose in the pier*, 
causing the door to &flg an it* hinges, be apt To seek out 
another architect for the next work he has to place. 
n For," he su.yn, 11 if 5 o-and-so p lacks even the qualities 
requisite for the building of a successful garage, how much 
more will his talent fail when required for the erection of a 
spinning mill 1 " There ri nothing no true in our profession 
An that only the best is good enough, that hucou is only 
achieved by giving constant attention to every smallest 
detail If young architects give this requisite attention 
ihey will have mure work than (hey can dn h and when 
that time arrive* they will do well io have grasped early 
two other points of importance* 

First, they should cultivate strenuously ibe faculty u t 
quick thinking, of coming quickly to a decision. Every 
architectural problem hu* a variety of durians, and many 
of these must occur to every architect m he tries to evolve 
a design. He can* if lie wishes spend many weary hours 
carefully weighing the relative advantage* of each of (hem, 
and* at the end* the ideal solution he was seeking vs ill be as 
far away a* ever, proving hh exhausting ctfort lohav r been 
largely expended in vain. It is true that every problem 
requires 4 full consideration, thai every possible avenue 
to success must !>e explored, hu( the power of .i quick 
volition is one of the architect'* greaiett time-savers, and 
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the student* w r ill be well ad tired to cultivate this power 
before those other indecisive and vacillating methods have 
'4 chance to become a habit with them. 

Secondly, with every possible diffidence* I would 
inform them that. however sound and thorough their 
training, and however inviolable their position os archi¬ 
tects, in spite of oil (his, a good builder is their beat friend. 
Rem cm he ring that the autocratic and dictatorial architect 
is not always (he ideal, they should nee that thev work 
actually with the builder, and not exclusively apart from 
him. I hey should consult him whenever his experience 
can be of value. Fresh from the school, thev will be gifted 
with a range of knowledge by ihe side of which that nf 
riu average builder appear* limited and unimportant. 
They will know, for example, the load in tons per square 
foot which Con safely be superimposed cm "hard compact 
gravely 11 but information of this kind ha* unfortunately 
little value unless it is coupled with an equal ability io 
decide exactly what iypc of foundation eh really intended 
by this very comprehensive description Because in 
pdntn of this kind an experienced builder can be of sssivi- 
ancc, they w ill surely do well to consult him, that by doing 
so they may obtain his valuable and witling help towards a 
successful completed building. 

S am told it was the deplorable lack of ic^rdmariart 
between the architect and his craftsmen that really led to 
the historic confusion at the Tower of Babel, Although 
that wus a long time ago* it is still for us to profit by it, 
For while to learn from ihe experience and mistakes of 
others is perhaps the most difficult method of acquiring 
knowledge available* it is at rhe same time the best method 
I know, and I corrarend it to the students to-night p that 
they may ensure, by studying the lessens of the pmi, [he 
greatness of architectural achievement in the future 


THE READING SOCTEl'V OF ARCHITECTS. 

■\ reri^ Of four lectures, organised hy the Reading 
Society of Architects, w i-, part of the w inter programme nr 
the Rending branch of the Workers' Educational Associa¬ 
tion- The keturra were therefore purposely made non¬ 
technical both in language and method of treatment. The 
first lecture vm* given by Mr Ronald P. Jonrs. M.A.. on 
24 Qctokr. 

Tqxf Gftisx Point of View in Aftcti itectuhe. 

By Ronald P h Jonks, [/-,], M.A. 

\Ir. Jones herein Ly cxphuniCLg that rlu phrase 1 point 
4if view was chosen to show that no attempt would ht 
made to gric a complete survey of (he work of each period : 
though it would have been Its* ins practicable to do this 
with Greek architecture than w ith [foir of unv other period 
because of the limited scale of a\\ Greek lib and art, and 
because the unique influence of Greek architecture;’ hu* 
depended on noi more than a dozen surviving buildings, 
almost all of one type, and comparatively small in as re and 
simple in desi gn- 

tn l he two centime* from 550 ».c. onwards, thefoimdu- 
lions of European politics, philosophy, history, rnathe- 
mattes, aritner, drama, and the tine- an* were all laid by 
a few small city state*, and in every branch nf activity ihe 
ifUeflecE was the Supreme facior 
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Lhc most concfcsc and perfect description of th t Greek 
point of vbw in art could he found in Pericles's claim in 
the famous Funeral Oration ; 

** tfriAmcnXwfti* fur i 

an expression which cannot he mimlaicd in *o few word** 
but may be paraphrased + * we cultivate the line Art* with¬ 
out extravagance/ 1, 

Pmdc* referred in actual economy of cast, hut the 
word* mu.y be applied in a wider sriuc 10 the billiest 
quality of Greek an—its restraint. simplicity, refinement 
of taste, ami freedom from any ostentation or ^ulganiv. 
Ihv Greeks aimed In ill things m the utmost deumess, 
lucidly, and definition, in order to satisfy the intellectual 
tern, and architectural express ion had to comply with these 
=.randnrds ; and f in doing so, had to renounce many 
'sources of effect which were ciimmanded by other races 
and periods, Fhc sombre majesty of the Egyptian 
temples, with their colossal scale and calculated mystery 
arid iflootn of their interim* ; the playful intricacy of the 
Saracenic mosque; the romance and picturcsqucneii of 
the Gothic cathedral with its "dim religious light mt \ these 
Wert alike denied to the Greeks, They excelled in >oilp- 
ture H the most definite and lucid of the arts* And their 
conception of the divine was merely she human form 
idealised to a higher perfection, 

Even the Greek landscape i* lucid and intellect uni in its 
appeal : the land is barren and rocky, and the colouring 
subdued, and all its beauty comes from its outline and 
from the imirvelloua clearness and luminous brilliance of 
the air. 

I hi- architectural forms were simple and highly ab¬ 
stract. The system of construct Ion with column and 
1 1nr l-I expressed repose, dignity, and stability a* contrasted 
Vv|t ^ restless strain and exuberance of rhe Gothic 
arched system. Translated into u-rtiih of sound, Greek 
temple would he represented by the slow movement of a 
-ijTiiphc]^ while lL Gothic cathedral would suggest an 
intrusive bombardment in a battle of masonry, 

i he Greek Doric column is the most pe rfect expression 
nr [lie junction ol support which ha* ever been designed i 
all its lines :md derails emphasise this function, a?: in the 
tapering ot ilu- shaft, the flu ring (which also pi nys an 
part in breaksng a hard division of light from 
-thudv) and the spreading and outline of the echinus. 

Tlic architecture was essentially external, and was con¬ 
vened from tho outside, while a Gothic church h con- 
ceivcd from ihv inside, and even so, downwards from its 
stone vault. Moreover die external design w;ia nm, a in 
Gothic work, a dear expression uf the internal plan. The 
temple usually consisted of two halb of unequal $sjfic p back 
to back, bur there is no indhmkin of Ehi* in ihe external 
design, and nothing to show at which end the main en- 
trance may be found. In fact, as the remains at Segura 
ptovc, rhe temple wav actually built from the outside, she 
colonnade bring erected before the building which it 
Surrounds. 

Thi- lecturer altimmued these points with slides taken 
imni his awn phutugraphi in Greece and Airily, and 
showed the evidence Elir the wooden origin of the Doric 
° r der, and the method nf const ruering and finishing the 
coTilemils. The remaining time wa-. given to the Acropolis 
ar Athens, and do the refinements of design found in rhe 


Parthenon^ pointing to a marvellous rensiriveness of 
vision in the Greeks,, which could detect and take pleasure 
in minute adjustments and curves which only careful 
measurement reveaU to modem eyes. 

After 4 brief discussion of the temples at Gargenti and 
lacs turn, rhe lecture closed with the quotation of Plu¬ 
tarch s beautiful tribute to the buildings of the age of 
Pericles ; 

Every piece of his work was itumed lately r even at 
tlnu tlnie h for its beauty And elegance, antique ; and yet 
in its; vigour and freshness looks to this tby a* if it were 
jiiiit executed. 'Inhere is a sort of bloom of youth upon 
those works of his, preferring them from the touch of 
firnc i M if they had wome perennial spirit And undying 
vitality mingled in the composition of them," 

Tm Roman Poiwr up View, 
li\ Paul Waterhouse, P.P* Rd-Jl.A. 
y November. 

Mr. Paul Wnterhouse opened his discomfe by dis- 
da in dug any inrermon of turning that the Roman people 
would Have acknowledged a point of view at all. Pro, 
bably, knee the best art was spontaneous, they had no 
consciousness ol i policy in architecture as a nation, 
National view's on architecture were, he pointed out, very 
different alibirs from the traditions and secrets within the 
craft itself. 

Setting aside as erroneous the notion that the Roman* 
were mere blind copier* of the Greeks and artless appro- 
priamra of the achievements of other and earlier nations, 
hu proceeded by the ;ud of rirdc- to develop hi-, opinions 
on the trend of architectural uiuse and effect in the 
periods of Roman supremacy* The conditions and pro- 
blefni of Rom* had, tdd the ItnEurer; a quite extraordinary 
paiidlel in the circumstances of modem England. There 
WiJ 5 hardly a problem of our own however baffling to 
which w c could tun apply the H what would Rome 
have done," and very few to w hich Rome did not supply 
either an answer or a suggestion* 

The Roman p&aititm a* regards anterior architecture 
w herever found was not that it was foreign smiT to U 
borrowed but ilui, Rome being mistress of European 
avilisitiori, it was Ruined, 

FuithcTplhc cmployroent of anterior hums developed 
or undeveloped was nut pillage but merely the carrying 
out of that process of leaning an the past which was the 
only acccprabk method of architecture in am of the great 
periods. 

The Mhdlteval Point of View. 

By Major H + V m Cdriejte [F .]. OJJ.E, 
at November. 

Major I 1 C. Corletic hegan hi^ addreu by referring ut 
the evidence of a continually developing tradi!ion ol 
btdlding through at I period* of hision 1 , h was to be 
neon in the relationship of Grcuk and Roman ideas uf 
design to one another and of both to earlier Egyptian 
farms. He then showed that .ill medieval building was 
related to Roman work either by direct influence or 
through the work of the Byzantine builders, Jlut the 
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medieval point of view g*rew rapidly away Imra both 
these inHurticc*, and moved on to the use of new methods 
u n known before. 11 w sw not apparently a conscious view , 
but rather an altitude of mind* an instinct of freedom that 
enabled them to make discoveries. They were practical 
hard-work ini; nun, not moved by weak emotions h but 
stirred by energy mind and body to overcome new 
problem* of smiciure by every and any scientific device 
they could u*e. But in this spirit of enterprise, of expert 
merit, they attacked all questions h whether of government, 
of administration* or of budding. By doing no they 
discovered the practical superiority of the pointed arch 
over other forms as a means by which m solve ihe ft pedal 
difficulties presented to them. In the result they pro¬ 
duced all the wonderful varieties of Gothic architecture. 
Bui: this Gothic work, which in itself was an expression 
of their snmsc of freedom, of liheny., wait used under 
organised and approved restraints, In. the northern 
parts of Europe they built an the climate required and the 
material* available allowed, and in the south they allowed 
the Me considerations of sense to influence them in 
their work. Geography left its impression on their 
architecture. They never copied others who had built 
before them, and they never imitated their own *uc- 
cwa. 

The infLurace of the mtdiitvsl point of view was not 
confined to a period from. say. the tenth to the fifteenth 
century ■ it extended, specially in England, till the end 
of the sixteenth century, and later and during the latter 
part of this period the Gothic mind was at work expert- 
numting, with wonderful sucress, on the new and more 
modem problem* of planning and design. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture wiis not a thing of religious impulse or feudal 
dr mauds, nor a thing of traceries and cusps or any other 
particular details. It was more an attitude of mind 
that attacked questions of building w ith sound ftcnsc. con¬ 
verting all difficult its of plan or cam,! ruction into some¬ 
thing usefully bvautiiuL Tradition among the craftsmen 
was ins backbone ; co-operation among them gave it power. 
The cruft guilds were a school of ’workers. They were* to 
fact, a Workers 1 Educational Association, and they Even 
and learned, not only by book* and words, but by the 
things they could touch and wc, always searching for 
ideas of perfection by mean* of action and adventure, 
experinum and enterprise, The mediitval point of 
view produced achievements which have never been 
equalled in beauty nor surpassed m brilliance of Intel- 
Fcctual power. 

The Renaissance anp MODERN Point o> View. 

By W. E* Vernon Crompton. 

5 December 

Mr, W. E. Vttnon Crompton, before proceeding with 
the consideration or the Renai^artae and modem point 
ikf view when applied to architecture, drew attention to 
three points which must be home in mind. Firstly, it 
was to Greece and Greco-Roman thought that we muit 
look lor li true conception of the nature of architecture 
a* an activity In which order and beauty were the chief 
values. Secondly, that architecture was fundamentally 
the expression of an attitude of mind, and consequently 
wni the best example of man's activity that w as available 


whereby the value of civilisation might be tested. Thirdly, 
the lecturer went oti to inquire how it caint about that 
the style of architecture previous to the Renaissance which 
wc call Guthie was displaced with nuch apparent ease, the 
change we witness from Gothic to Renaissance being more 
of the nature of a break than an evolution, the reason 
being that the medieval scheme of thought was Inten¬ 
tionally incomplete. During the Middle Ages certain 
■venues of thought were forbidden ; there was con¬ 
sequently no joy in the Untrammelled pursuit of know¬ 
ledge as nn end in itself: such an attitude towards life 
contained the elements of decay* Further, we miiel 
remember that there existed an enormous moss of ancient 
learning which only awaited discovery: it was the to*k 
of the Middle Age* to resume this heritage of knowledge, 
and in so doing it absorbed that which was eventual I y 
to blossom as the Renaissance. 

After this preface, thti lecturer, with the help of slides of 
various buildings in Italy, France and England, proceeded 
to consider the Renaissance point of view with its vehcnie 
of value*, laying particular stress upon those humanistic 
qualities of order, reticence and fa^tidiou^nHis ms lo the 
form and shape of things which were so prized by [he 
maftiera of the Renaissance. As Renaissance architecture 
developed. It became more and more an arislucratiL 
expression* especially in France : d strong tradition was 
fanned in nreduds of design and technique centralised 
in the French Academy founded under Richelieu, and later 
organised by Colbert in the reign of Louis XIV. for the 
purpose of bringing ati into line with the other aelivilics 
of in aristocratic civilisation, so that it might redound 
to the imbility and credit of the State. 

The lecturer Ehen proceeded to show bow the principles 
of ufchiieciunit town planning which had been evolved 
by the Inter Greco-Roman civilisation, but lost during 
i he I Turk Ages, were resumed and developed during the 
ltefimwiicr. The modern point of view might b dated 
front the decline of the political aristocracy in France anil 
England, und the rise of the new ignorance under which 
the Remittance spirit decayed. 

Wti then bnil the ancient icrivfty of building dividing 
itself quite illogical!}- into ttvo* architecture and engineer¬ 
ing, the former being practised somewhat itt the manner 
of a mystery or cull because it was not understood by the 
people at large a* it was understood by them during the 
Renaissance ; the Latter being purely utilitarian and cut 
otT from the classic hunurtfcni of antiquity and tht 
KenALBsanec. from ih*? beauty of life and the higher 
spiritual values. This, together with the rise of the 
Romantic movement in England and France, waft the 
chief influence which accounted for the anomaly in the 
modem point of view as regards architecture A fresh 
synth^ij based mainly upon the scale of humanistic 
%Tilues of Lhe Ri-rmh^tncc must prevail among the people 
generally before a spear and consistent school of architec¬ 
ture could re-arise in this country. 

At the close of the lecturer the chairman expressed the 
hope that the Reading Society of Architects w ould arntn^ 
other similar lecture*, m they were tnvaluable in educating 
the public in architecture. The need for such education 
was apparent when the heterogeneous building* now being 
crecEed throughout [he country were confide red. 
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Legal 

Thomas r. Cooney, 

A c la ini by an architect for charges in abandoned 
work estimated cost £10^,250—at il per cent^ baaed 
upon She R.IJELA. scale, clause 5 (u}* was recently tried 
by Mr + Justice Sailer at the Liverpool Arises. The 
defend a nt pleaded that there had been no specific 
appointment of plaintiff as architect. The judge ruled 
that the appointment* although not specific* was suffi¬ 
ciently implied and maintained. Me acknowledged a 
difficulty in determining the amount of remuneration. 
Evidence in support of the R_I.B.A_ scale had been given 
by two Fellows, of the R.I.BA*, and counsel for the de¬ 
fendant had quoted cases referred to in Hudson fc s Latp 
0 /Contracts in which the Judges had repudiated the 
R.LB.Ai scale as having no valid authority, Mr, 
Justice Halter stated that he did not entirely share that 
view ■ he acknowledged that he had been greatly 
assisted by The evidence of the two expert witnesses, 
and ruled that as the plaintiff had not brought the scale 
before the defendantnotice beforehand* be (the 
Judge) could only regard it as a guide in assessing the 
remuneration. It appeared to him that the scale might 
be inadequate in the case of smaller buildings, but qver- 
genemu* in the case of larger. He gave judgment for 
the plaintiff m a sum amounting to rather less than 
one-chird the amount claimed Upon the scale, with 
costs for the plaintiff adding that if the plaintiff could 
satisfy him „ or any other Court* that the scale was bind¬ 
ing upon the public he would be entitled to the full 
amount claimed. 

The judgment in this case confirms the wirititlg 
expressed in tile final clause of the last Annual Report 
of the R.l.fLA. Practice Standing Committee (sec 
Journal* Vd, XXX, No. ia. 2S April 1923, page 374), 
and emphasises the importance of a clear and definite 
understanding if not a formal and specific contract-- 
with the client at an early date* both as m appointment 
as architect and as to the terms of remuneration. 

Wm. H t Atkjw-Bhhry [/■',]. 

Chairman Ft at tic? Standing Committer. R.fJi.L 
HASTWELI CIkAYSON, M.A. f F *J. 

Obituary 

J. CAMPBELL REID |FJ. 

Mr. J Campbell Read, who died on the 30 November, 
aged 44, was educated at Allen Glen's School in Glasgow 
and at Glasgow University and afterwards studied at the 
Beaux Arts in Pam. 

He had an extensive practice in Glasgow, occupying 
offices variously at Blyth*wood Square and Ht. Vincent 
Street, 


During the cmu» of his practice he carried out the 
works of many business and public buildings and of resi¬ 
dential property, practically all of these being works of 
considerable magnitude, 

The following are a few typical examples of HU work 
Messrs. Rett ray's warehouse at Candterifigs ;md Bell 
St revt, Glasgow, for Messrs- McKvehme. The It.If, 
Skating Rink at Victoria Road, Glasgow, The B.B. 
Cinerama at Victoria Road, Glasgow. Pavilion Skating 
Rink at Ayr. 

.Among his smaller undertakings in Scotland were:— 
Club House at Cathkiti limes Golf Club, *" Wynfields ” 
House,, PolmonL near Glasgow* 

He also carried out various works in FZrigland r among 
the principal of these being the following ;—Enamel 
works at Bushbtiry* Wolverhampton* for Messrs, Muc- 
firkne and Robinson. Business premises and offices at 
King Street, London, E.C\ 

Mr. Campbell Reid also prepared 11 scheme, which, in 
the* opinion of many, was the most feasible one submitted 
for the development of the whole of the Devonshire 1 louse 
sitc in Piccadilly, 

Shortly before his illness he had p re pored a new scheme 
for a large portion of the Devonshire House site vom- 
p rising two hi eh-via** theatre* end a large restaurant. 

During the period of the war Mr. Reid served as an 
officer in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, and since his 
return to bmines* had carried on his l,ondon practice at 
6 New Burlington Htrees. Regent Street* London, \Y r 


ARCHITECTS AND ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 

The attention Ilf the Council of the R.J J 3 .A. has been 
directed to the following extract from a report in Thu 
Times of 21 November 1923 of the proceedings of .l 
congress of ArchieologiLLil Societies in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries : 

,L Professor Prior (Cambridge) deprecated the work 
of the architect, who was born with the idea, and con¬ 
firmed in it by his training, that lie had to make old 
things new. He would never attempt to preserve* but 
always wished to put in his own work. Therefore the 
architect was not fitted to protect and preserve ancient 
churches.” 

The Council desire to record (heir absolute repudia¬ 
tion of the statement reported under Professor Prior's 
name* and to point out I hat the most conservative hand¬ 
ling of ancient buddings of which any record exJ^is Iimh 
been iul ler the direction of architects, and that the 
architectural profession is peculiarly qualified by its 
[raining and instincts to be entrusted with the important 
work of protecting and preserving indent buildings. 

BOARD OF ARCHI TECTURAL EDUCATION, 
RJJLA* IntjlHmldbate Examinations. 

The attention of candidates is drawn to [he fact that the 
rime allutied for the optional subject C,3 (Design) will be 
increased, at all future ExaminfLiionit, from 4 hours to 
61 hours r.r. r from ioa-m. to 1.3.0 p m. and 3,30 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. t instead of from soarni, in 3 p.m, m previously. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 3 DECEMBER 1923 , 

R.I.H.A. Examinations. 

(0) The Ikurd of ArdittcL-mral Education reported that 
two candidates had passed ihe Intermediate Examination 
in Sydney and one candidate the Special Examination in 
C&pe Town. 

{£) "Die Overscan Patuil Examination qualifying for the 
Associoteship will be discontinued after J urinary 1 024* and 
in place til the Overscan Eummaddn the IfltCfTDcdian r 
Final and Special Examinations of the It, LB, A. will he 
held in ihe Duminfona overseas by arrangement with the 
Allied Societies concerned. 

fe) Hie following schedule of subject* haa been laid 
down for ihe Examination in I’rufessionnt Practice for 
Students of Recognised Schools exempted front the Final 
Examination s— ■ 

(1) ProfeffldonaJ Conduct; Duties and liabilities of 
Client. Architect! and Builder ; Architect m Agent of 
Client; Architect as Arbitrator. 

12) Fount of Contract and Contract Documents, 
including General Clauses in Specifications . 

(3) Law of Easements ; Rig hie of Lmdlurd and 
Tenant* including Dilapidations. 

(4) Building Acts and Hye-htw s, 

UNtv^fismf of 1,onj>o>.\ 

Mr. Paul Wali-rhouvr- [F.j and Mr. Arthur Keen [F.] 
wire reappointed to represent the R.l.B.A. oil the 1 ni- 
veraity of I^ondon Architectural Education Committee for 
the year 1924-1935. 

Mp. Joseph Fenneli/s Etchings of New York. 

The Council have received frnm Mr. Joseph Pennell 
[Hon, AwwioteJ a gift of si x etch mas nf new building in 
New 1 YoA for ihe Rd.H.A. Library - 

Provincial CoNTtHtsii;. nj£+. 

P llic Provincial Conference of 1^24 will Ik: held at 
Oxford in July. 

Eblldwship. 

L’ndtr the provisions of Bye-taw 12 Mr. Alfred C\ 
Rossom was elected a Fellow- of the R.LB.A. 

BnjTKBtt Confederal i on oy Am\ 

Mr, II. V. LnDcbolcr [F.J Wits appointed to represent 
the ft Jli. A, at a meeting of the British Confederation of 
.Arts. 

Tiir Ideal Cui* Room. 

Mr. G. H r Widdowa [F.J was appointed m represent the 
R.l JlJL on a Joint Comm Rite appointed hy the Medical 
Officer! of Schools Association to investigate the design of 
Class Rooms, 

The Bbjtibii Waterworks Association. 

On the rcoottimendAtion of the Practice Standing Com- 
iiue cce the Coundl have informed the authorities con¬ 
cerned that the It LB. A, is strongly opposed generally 10 
the enforcement of the Association's Model Bye-Law* (1) 
because they are not framed so much for the prevention 
of waste of water or for the public benefit as for an incre^Lse 
in the power of the Water Authorities which are the con- 
•titutvtt bodies of the Association ; (*) because the sum- 
dardifaijon of raps and other hiring* and the fixing of 
minimum weights for ^uch fitting docs mu necessarily 
minimise waste* but dws increase the cost of production ; 


and (3) because such stflkUidiratltHi is liable 10 destroy M 
incentive to invention, 

Prokqs ional CtoNDecr, 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 24 a Licentiate was 
censured and suspended for iix months for qua ring fees 
lower than those prescribed by the RJJLA. Scale when 
applying fo: appointment as architect to a public authority. 

Competitions 

SOUTHAMPTON .ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members and Licentiate* 10 the fact that the Con- 
dsfjons of the uSiovt Competition are not in accordance 
with the Regulations of the K.I.B.A, The Competitions 
Committee arc in negotiation with the promoters in the 
hope of securing an amendment. In the meantime Mem¬ 
bers and Licentiates arc advised to take no part in the 
Competition. 

CAIRO NEW LAW COURTS* 

With reference to the warning notice already issued in 
regard to the above CoEitpctition, the Compctitioms Com- 
mitlH of the R.I.I 1 A. desire to inform Members and 
Licentiates that they have requested tin promoters, by 
cable, to give some assurance that the Condi lions would 
be amended as to conform with the Rep’ululions fur 
International Coin petitions. No reply to thii cable has 
been received. The- attention of the European and 
American Architectural Bodies been drawn tu the tit- 
ifatiafactory state of the Condhiorls, and it has been sug¬ 
gested to them that they should take similar action in 
suppors of the R 1 F! A. 

Ian MAcAtJffnm, 

Scctvtnry R.LtLA, 

CITY AND ROYAL BURCH I OF DL NFKRMLINK 
AVAR MEMORIAL. 

Notice to AacmTEcrs and Scul^tohs. 

The Dunfermline War Memorial Committee invite 
architects and sculptors in the United Kingdom to submit 
design* far a monument to be creeled on a site in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the ruins of the abbey and palace above 
Pittencrit iT Glen, at a cost of £3,000, On receipt of one 
guinea—which will be returned on receipt of m hoim tide 
design—competitors will receh e conditions of *:em peti¬ 
tion, plan of site .and photographs of surroundings. 

. Itussur —Sir John J Burner P A.R.A.. R.K.A. 

Applications, which will be received on or before 
1 January 1024, should be made to :— 

Andrew Shearer, lvSq rT Town Clerk, Hon. Secret tuy 
Committee. 

City Chambers, Dunfermline. 

15 Decembe r 102). 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN FOR A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 

At the instance of the- British Drama League the pro- 
preitor* of Oaimtty Life announce a k omperirion for 
derign& fora NatEonaFI hcutte, Thi League \a organising 
a theatre section in the Palace of Arts at the Britbh Empire 
Exhibition, and will award four prize! at follow^ : jpit&x 
prire, £250 ; second prize, {im. For the best model 
sum with a design. £25 ; fur she Itest pcEipccdve view of 
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NOTICES 


the interior of the larger audiiDriLim* , Mr. Jl . Alfred 
G fi^h (President R.l.B.AA, Sir Edwin Lutyens, U.A.. 
Sit Lawrence Weaver, K.LLE. P Professor C II. Reilly, 
Professor Hubert Worthington H Mr. Harley GwivBI*- 
Barkerand Mr. Albert Rutherston hive, with Mt .Geoffrey 
Whitworth, as Han. Secretary ijndrrrakeia eo act as jury 
of award AH drawings and models ore to be sent in not 
Id ter than April 26. Full particulars ni the competition 
were published in Cnjurlry Life id the 3 and 15 ! h?evniber. 

Notices 

Tut: FrrrH Gksyhm. MnrrixTi. 

The fifth General Meeting 1 Busmen 1 of the Session 
1923-34 w 1 Lj be held on Monday, 7 January E(j24 at 
3 p.m. at Conduit Street, W.t, for the following pur¬ 
posed v— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi¬ 
nary) held on 17 December 1953; formally to admit 
member* intending for the first time since their election : 
tc proceed with the election of the following candidate 
for membership, whose narn^ were pubtished in the 
Journal for 24 November (p;sge 59), and who have been 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for mem¬ 
bership according to the Charter and Bye-laws and recorn- 
mtndt'd by them for election. :—■ 

AS FELLOWS (6L 

Aairms AfcmtrR. tV-VS.I. {.I i^o), Clifton Chamber* 

Wood Street. St Anne Vfin-1 hc-Sea : 1 Cary) Road, 
AnneV'On-the-S^ r Proposed by dir CounclL 

IlllDCEl.rSBY : Jujj.V Sydney I J TQOjJ, Long Lotlcc r Vifirr 11 
Park, SAV_.ro, Proposed by W. R. Davidgc. R. J. Thom- 
wn. W. Curtin (ireen, 

C.«lL?.-\Vit.s(JN : CHAKLeS DENNY [.-J. I go?.] The I'm verity, 
Shfll'uld. Proposed L Keir Hctt. j* J Jtiu**, Stwik1 

Hump, 

EkTOtt; Percib lox, F,5d. I A. 1910], District Surveyor for 
Wan da worth West, Batik Chambers, J hgh Sfrccl, 
\v.ii M I vU firth, S. \ V .i3 ' ’ ■ Cl r Sen in,” Li gh tv I rib: Hood, 
PuLmerv Cireen, Nej. Proposed by Proft r 'H R Elswy 
Smith. Sir Alton Webb, \Y. K. D^vidfc, 

Frerjl Eist-M-y Chkrcp ( I. iSoa]. ( Lincoln's Inn Fields 
W.C-2 : The Charterhouse^ Chart* rhause Square, E C.I. 
rippfjrfti by Sir A*ton Webb. Arthur Khmilwld. Herbert 
Baker. 

HvnscuMU : CllimU.:- KhKkht 1 .1, j» jio], Sudor Approach. 
Sanders read t Surrev Frtipn- ri| hv W ¥.. RLIev, A. O. 
Collard, Alfred Cos. 

AS ASSOCIATES Ob 

flriL.in : Aims Uiquhii [Spcdal War KxiniiinutEcm|, H4 
William St r».c 1 r Melbourne. Australia,. i'topCMcd t>> 
Rodney El. Abup. Walter K Butler and the Royal Vic¬ 
torian in^riruEr or Architect-. 

11 AM. ; Alj_vvnhu* SKHtiKAKT [Special War Hi;aniinuti&sij, 

Collin.- Street* Melbourne, AurttfUn. Propxrwd by Rod¬ 
ney II. Ahop, Waller R. Butler and the Royal Vk-iurinn 
InMitute of Architect-). 

To consider the following Report 2— 

ACADf Mir Hhk- KuH AND LlCES t lAT^. 

Ai a Special General Meeting held on }o April 1(123. 
the propi^ata for the adoption of nn Academic Drpf were 
ditcu&icd and Approved in principle, ;md t he Pniincil w e re 
requested to uppntni n Commiiiev to consider the details 
of the costume* iirui to invite suggestion* from Mem ben 
■md Licentiates. 

Oft 7 May EU23 the Council appointed Mr. W F. Riley, 


Mr. W. Gillhec Scutt .md Mr VV W - Scott-.Miwii:ricflF to 
serve on the CommIrtee above-mentioned. 

On 17 December 1^23 the Committee submitted the 
folloyi’ing report to ihe Council :— 

Repopt of rut Committee A 1 Ntfd to Cossideh 

SutPJI^TICJS.i US AuAPEMICAE, E>RE*ih F ] N ALTOHDA^t V 
WITH THE D& LSION OI' THE GEXTRA! MlItTIXt;, DATED 
3OTII AnHfcL 

\¥e hjive been deterred from meeting earlier ihan the 
dite given through the regrettable illness of Mr Gillbee 
^cort. 

Scvernl written suggestions have been submitted op this 
■ lueation, jLiid .1 still urcaler number of verbal sug^estums 
his been made. The ^lici.HniH writ ten and che vertial 
erit on the i|uggr*Ted type of Academical Dre^s are 

generally m the direction of simplifying it so thft it can 
|>e readily assumed without removal of the ordinary every - 
day coanime. The 11 biretta ’ F is genorelly thought to bc 
100 ecclesiastical, and every verbal suggestion on this psirl 
of The drc>-: ss in the direction 03' adopting the ordinary 
I tead gear n f a n Acadc mi cal I ) rc^ * 

We ihcrcfnre recoarunvnd thjt the Dre.Ha be so fur modi¬ 
fied a* to admit of rather loose sleeve* being udispied. .^rid 
the modil’ieatiorus neecssEiry fi>r Lieenihuc, Associate and 
Fellow being mtide in the use of die orange colour nnd The 
" stulT " of r *hi» general costume, vist. p an alpaca dress for 
Licentiate and Associate with a “piped/' edging of 
if the Licentiate and an orange hand for the Asso¬ 
ciate. A dr tbr Fellows, with hood a* gtM-n in the 
original sugftesritm, with i>rangc lifting and either dL 1 rails js 
arigioslly submitted. Thai the l+ biretl.i " lie teplaccd 
by a soft cap and mortar-board with raaae 1 of orange 
colour. 

Tbr-r are generally the suggestions we are prepared to 
recommend the Council to submit to she general body of 
Member* when dealing with tht: questitift. 

We hcdiate i«j alter the pnginat design, on which we 
bad the valuable assistance of Mr. Ki tiger Gray, whoiw 
eKperienee in kindred quest! ons i> well known, 

W. E. UiLfcV. 

W. W. Scott- AI onc r r s fk 

\V. Gilltiit: Scott. 

The Council submit this report for the consideration of 
(he General Body, but recommend that the proposal 
should he dropped forthwith, 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

At the contituaion of tlu* BuKcfte^ M«lmg 3 Special 
General Meeting will be held for the purpose, 1 tonpitjci ing 
a recommendsi inn by the Cornrd! for the repeal of the 
RegtiLtiun under Bye Lu^ 3. fSte p, 70 uf the R.I.U.A. 
Kalendfir ] 

R I B A, PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 1024. 

The award of the R l B.A. Prizes and Studentdiipfi foe 
n>24 will he announced 01 the General Meeting to he held 
on Monday, 21 January ^24, in fhc Aiming Room of the 
Royal Society. Burlington House. Jhceaditly, W.t. 

The exhibition ol tlu- works nuhrnitted w k[I open nn 
Tuesday„ 22 January 1924^ in GalEcfy No. VI*, ai ihe 
Royal Academy .imJ close on Monday. 4 February 1 ^ 34 , 

The exhibition will he open daily, free in the publii" 
between the hours of to a m and 6 p.m. 
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VISITS ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE, 

The following es a list of the visits arranged for the 
Session by the Art Standing Cominictec. The visits will 
lake place on Saturday nlictnnon*, and Members and 
I ji cen hates arc cordially i nvi ted to attend. Cards for each 
visit will be Untied, and can btr obtained on application lo 
i he Secretary R.I JA., 9 Conduit Stnx L t, W. 

1914. 

36 January .—Bank of England. 23 February,—Derby 
House. 32 March.—Wembley Exhibition. z6 April. 
Kensington Palace. 24 May.—Knolc Park, Sevencafes. 


Members' Column 

LK LBS SCHOOL OF A ITT, 

Kjcgfew 13 .—An Instructor Jn Architect ulal Const ruction and 
PeStgfi for tin SrM An-hili-i t utc, Leeds Schwl e( Art, 
^lerleil Qibiii^tc wilt ukr ibiyi- or ^tildb anhEleitural CQa- 
^iructbDH imdif r the dirtnltou at thr* Head oi tile Sc:tu>ol 

‘-tterv will Jm iri anpotdufie with the K unslum Scale for Teachers 
111 School* ■ i c Art, 

AppUratJ&f^ -H--« li hl W k t*.Ti| nn or tbcJniw 1 limitary Uj- 4- 
lonw .Hid further pjrticakn iruy t« obtained from lire 
imiiersigucd. 

)^uit$ Gnhattlji 
fJtrtelvr o/ fiJvtaHm, 
Education Offices, Calverlty Sltti't. t-cedfc- 

ROOM TO LET. 

Altai tr CUT, ClurUiu riw,h*s Furnished l<ooin To Let I soil’ VB |fc - 
Also rojutiiiLril, y13k li j|(ilLtUs ; tdeplamu ; fii(5di*alc rent. — Apply 
i!a* npo,« ii Sirretaiy ft.l -li-A. H ^UOiJult Stnwt, I iHLikni, \\ 1- 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 

Mr W, Aiimo*, A R I li.A., liu moved to No. 5% RjEHKsae 

| J i4*i 1 , London, W n TrJcpt>.im’ f 339 s 

MESSRS, HAROLD HAILEY AND UUlLFOHD DUDLEY. 

Mr. Hakop? B«HV irdfltcrt h lu> takm in To part ru-rs Lip 

Mt. GrriiJoKt* Di'oli.v TV Jjno will prtethe 11 

Harold Dmitry A ^Elvrd Dudley, Architect*, At 74 r E^lnimi 
Squire < W« 3 imimUT t S.W.1, 'Phone: Vli taria 95S5 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

Aik emu ct 1 AILLILAh , with varied ? jtbctinirv, «• jpst.il and minEI 
oinJu^tiuL, &reka iMrUirnhip.-—Apply tksv Ta = i, cfo Secretary 
K-I.B.A. 9 Cooriult Street, W.l. 

A.ft.J JA, M.S.A.,i>( yrifn' f ^prlnj^. At ftrvaeiil holiling .li. 
official petition, under 2 County BoOnt^h Cbttttql in the North o( 
England, u desJrOui of mwLin| ail airhltc^t with n view Iu Partner- 
hliLp (preferably tn the ilaudttftcr dfriftdlh S|ieciat tiprrielwr ns 
IkiusLelh AJHl dfvvloptnr.ct vt lat^P Apffrf Ikiv j 23, 

k fii o-tLirt' H.I.If.A., *5 Conduit Street, lornkm, W.l, 

A J'POI NTM K NTS W A NTEI > 

A.RXB-A., with, varied r spenenre, W^nuld itmlrUjIi-' worlf iu 
Lusd^i or SuLmrlis on beluill ai pwvtttcial m Sr.illicit ^rrhiln s, 
■ if would be ftlul to tk> work in hi5 awn otike lor .uw Ivonn U iu 
inzhitect 1 ! who f?iqtdre lEiupurjiy help —Apply hr>^ 1^3, r/o 
Secretanr K l R-A r ^ CodlIiiII Stml* W. 

AJt.l.BA ot f.mrHmtr dcHilr* Assialanlshrp With view n» 
PAiUmrslilp, ur would take o Yer exist dtp practUrc iloHuicr it dcsirvn 
of rrlirtns frnai attiv* wrk.—App?y Roa Jjin, SwcreUiy 
K.LJLA.. 9 Cctoduk StuTei, W. 

Much rtpstHiu^dAfi^cCiAtr in pruriurr icek^ cotLabomi™ with 
iiueflun ffsntkaiiin in WhI End, jraciatily t Kiibr, itewirijig mojn 
klvurt 04 [VitM rf IJrein-cnl, as Mana^rr, In nium fur iuh u tUiil 
rein Liner aUoh and use rd oihor , or by wuiuj other i.rranpDriU'Ht,’— 
Apptv TkJJt gii2, Secretary R.LU A., 9 Cnniluit Strefll, 
Londuta, W 4 , 

AJenniP RT.II.A., wllk ycnr^' ri/.e-ptn'dia! and 
vdikil tiprriftnrt, at present wvlLknown Kacton j 

Spcdalkt, cjrn.i nx to meet Airlutm nquirb| fiwirl venires with 
_l view to Siija-ricir A^htinidiip Anil pcesiblo uoikitifi IfaruKet- 
WpuM nnikrtAkfi the pre [iirjtkm of prartiral md etonouihtd 
wiiemesi m hi « rwrn office on twltall ni Arehltrrts requiring finl-dy ^ 
atfklAtaa. Very wide lenowlcdgn of up-tn-riale buiklin^ oonstnie- 
000, itcrlw'Mrk and niiifincd floncirte, tiecvrtinjf both Uie d+iiu-tt, 
dr a Lit and ■ AhiliaffccmA wilh due rr^^nS lo econumy, practleAbilil y. 


elC-—Apply Uox mi. l:> Secretary KIRA. 9 Cdndttit StT, + i. 
London, W.i 

A.R. 1 .B.A flfiilj ^veial ynf J varied (■sperkuw, oompcmionH. 
percpwtlVrt, working drsiw ia^s, Aeadrijjy work, will sLurtly desire 
cT-engn|emttil , Lutuhni pntfrmdj— Aopiy m?, e^ Seortiiy 

k l.RA,. 9 Conduit Street, LftakuL W.i, 

Aaciutlct and Sufi: vkVOR> Assistant leqmrft^ employment. 
.AJl-rpund man z i 3 ome$tirz wrirk (iaf£t and vniqll) .1 tu I 

riimrra! practimf. Muderal^' salary,—Apply Bofc t ju, r u Secretary 
K. I_G,A-. *i Conduit Street. W.i. 

AssfR-iarr H.I.I 3 .A. ILihlk S^hQ^il iducation^ exleiulve 

Ev^itsh nnd s«uu’ Cnlcmia! esperi mv& n ^.ijutdlikc Lo meet ArthiP a 
Jn ei r Ufc-ir Landmt rtuuirinn a^uUntv %Jl!a his poclka wlifa a 
V4^w to parutrFiliip. Toained Afrhite^tufal AtsocmUon, London. 
Hjtprtviirt in welt-known Lnn 4 c«i office*, eqer^tk, tOEiiul design, 
pi .inning and general knowledge ; tipabfp oi J,ikijs w r-uilnr eharpe 
w li^'ii n^e^-iiTr. Apply Box 17a;-, ■-. ■■ Tlr- ^ . n R.us.A . 
n Conduit SireH, [.triuJon. W.t. 

AtciiEffct's AraisuNT shortly diserigaRcd, at ptwnt agisting 
MjS-A.+ A.R.LB.A. r City Arc.ldtccts. Sketch plan*, worksnaf 
draw’iriip. itrlaib. mcajumkg exiting budding, levelling, draft 
fipeeiLcalkni, «tc., with good eenrml office ruutuuy Reply 
Bok feii, e/o Secretary. R.I.lS.A., n Conduit Street, w.i. 

LicEsnm, oipcrkiwsl in London work, &teki nn cn^iptinlent 
a* itvijiiant, Accjalontrd. Ur prepnria^ Working dmwinp and 
<!pee Lfi lui inns with c air. ulat i 0n ■ ior ■• 1 nn tmui b tee ! vvrj rk. 1 Lor- n j \-k 
Icnowkdge of London HuLlduji; Acte.—Bt>I 372 e V. SecrcLnry, 
H-I.ll A., u LnjndiJit W.i. 

APPOINTMENT VACANT 

Arrnistm^t with eonninfrrrial Gnu. ' ommcnrmg nlurj p £Hoo 4 
year, with prompt! |h of biy.e Ifti 

Fur furtJar i pj. rc 1 mla -ipply Hu the ri'liirv R I .FI A 

Co&didt StrwU W.t 

Minutes IV 


1923-14. 

At Oil Foilrtli General Meeting (Unlihary) of 'he Session 
1923-24, held at rhi' Rqynl Society of MttEcmt on Mrnulav, 
17 December 1913, lie S p m - Mr. J A. Uoleh. F.SjV , Pn- :- 
-Eriii, in tlsc chair. The attendance hook um sijfncd bv i_i 
E'uHow (inducing 7 Members of the ( nundl) j 1 Associate-.. 
5 Kicenti^ea, and a very tur^e numW of u*JtDrs P Tile 
MmulCb ill' the meeting held <m 3 December 1923 h^Unu been 
taken ns rciid, confirmed and vigtied by She chairman 
The IJnn. Secretary jnnounted the decent nf the following 
mem lie’s, *— Robert 3 Jtefiry Kerr, dotted FdEuw 1907 ; Percy 
E^iii Dwlge. elected I Jcentiau- 11)11 And it waa ttmn.Vyp 
that the regrets oj the Royal fur the lu*s <-E these 

Member* be rronrdiwl iti the Minutes nnd that a mes^ape of 
nymputhy 0 nd cond^ 3 en-]r I 'k conveyed fo t>iei r rduti 11» 

The following Mcmlwr* vltcndiDp for the tirst time 311 n« 
thfir elecimn were formally admitted by the President:— 
Sidney 1 'oy [,-!,], R. A.F. Riding L-I.|, 

l h he becrctury announced th.it (he Council fmd urmmiaEctl 

fhr deciimi am 7 January 1924. * candidal^ f or Fetluwvhip 
irui 2 Candida Cc^- for A^s^ciateidilp. The nameb of the®* 
*t3ndi dates, having bem published in the JdLTtNAL, were taken 
fli read im page 30k 

« Vi: Dflttin fF.], having read a paper on 11 Higher 

Uuililiiij.-, 111 ftflation tu ‘JWn PUnnirji,” mlJ iltu,mit«£ it hv 
l^ntem slides, a discussion ensued, nod on the motion of Mr , 
li- C, Gooch, chaintitm of the London Countv loutidl 
MMnd «3 by Mr. IL R. Forbcr. C.B.K,. of the Minlitry „f 
l Jcoith , * mt.ic of thank* wmmM so Mr. Uimiti by aedumit- 
(ion smd Wjls briefly responded to, 

fJn (he motion of the President, seconded bv the Hfflflu 
Secretary, a cordiai vote of thanks to the Pr^ident, Council, 
and Members of the Royal Society of MedicrrLL' for their 
immw hHpjuUty in lending their rwrm for iht purpose of 
thertoyil Inilitutc meetings w passed by fiCclarruiriun. 

1 he meeting cfosed at 10,30 p ju. 


. * 11 ih - JJir ■ 1, “ LS ^^irrsari 1,7 rimumaif*, together with 
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Higher Building in Relation to Town Planning 

BY RAYMOND UNWIN \F,] 

[Rtwd before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday. 17 December 1923] 


T HERE was once a great controversy which, 
I hdieve. profoundly moved the theological 
world of its day, if it did not even threaten 
the peace of empires, as to how many angels could 
stand on a needle’s point. To-day we look back 
with wonder, not perhaps tttitinged with some 
slight contempt, that serious people could have 
spent tlidr energies in such a discussion. 

But examining, as l have been constrained to do 
during the last twenty or thirty years, the attempts 
which mankind 5s making in various parts of the 
world to find out, not how many ethereal angels, hut 
how many ponderous people and still more pon¬ 
derous motor-cars can occupy the same square yard 
of ground at the same time, I begin to wonder 
whether the superiority of our intelligence to that 
of our theologically minded forefathers is as obvious 
as wc should like to think! 

Twenty or thirty years ago in this country it was 
generally assumed that great gains could lie 
secured bv overcrowding dwellings upon the land ; 
that some dire economic necessity arising from 


these reputed gains compelled us so to develop our 
towns. 'Hiat fallacy has now been pretty well 
exploded. Most of those who have examined the 
matter are agreed that, it people will, land can be 
developed at a density of ten or twelve houses to 
the acre at little, if any, more, and sometimes at 
even less cost per house, than the same land can lie 
developed for the same type of house, at a density 
of twenty or thirty to the acre ; that so lar from 
there being anything to be gained from overcrowd¬ 
ing dwellings rm lend, the (act is that such fiver- 
crowding yields less lota! return to the landowners, 
and affords a dearer plot for the occupant! Diagram 
r). So that apart from other disadvantages, conges¬ 
tion of dwellings is really an expensive luxury. Un¬ 
able to believe, however, anything so simple as that 
there is plenty of room for everybody; that it iscrowd- 
ing, the attempt of two people to stand on a space 
that is only large enough for one, which causes 
most of our urban difficulties ; modern business 
intelligence is now proposing to adopt vertical over¬ 
crowding. Unless we are careful, it will not he 
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content without actual and disastrous demonstra- struggling to remove, it seems worth w hile t<> 

tion that this particular form of overcrowding lias examine somewhat carefully the conditions which 

even less to be said for it than the horizontal kind. prevail in those cities, ami to realise what would be 

The fact that this method has lieen fairly well tested the effect in London if we were to adopt the method 

in America; that it lias created there urban proh- of expansion upwards which the Americans are 

lems of a difficulty exceeding anything which we trying to check. 

know even in this great city ; that 185 American The arguments that can he brought against the 
towns containing 40 per cent, of the urban popu- adoption of high buildings are many and weighty, 
lation have already adopted zoning ordinances, and The law of diminishing returns applies to such 

that the remaining cities are hurrying after one buildings in almost all respects. With every added 

another pell-mell to adopt regulations limiting the storey the effective floor area per storey is reduced, 





No. |» the acre .. -- .. i; Mn.lt. the 4 «k .* .. .. tx 

Am of plot ,. .. ,, ifti «C|. jd*. Atts of pltii jti w. yd*. 

Cmtof rradi |)er Hjillsc ,, ., .. £$7'$ C»t of (ojiJi per htiiWr /'.ViS 

Cost of ISftd Jwr ht*U*e .. .. .. £3*11 t'o*t (.Hniid |*r house . lib it, 

Toful cost per pint ., .. ,♦ .. jCftfr'&i T.rtlll COO per f.lirt .. ... £6t’U 

Com per )«J ,, fe, 7*i. t«kt jut Hiiwre jiird ., ,. .. 3 ^ Sje 


height of buildings, as drastic as the vested interests 
already created will allow, docs not seem enough 
to convince some of our urban theologians that 
many men cannot stand on the same flagstone at 
the same time, or more than one car move at one 
moment on an identical piece of roadway, Never¬ 
theless, in the hope that it is not too late to save our 
London from copying mistakes which New York, 
Chicago, and other American cities now regret, and 
the evil results of which they are now desperately 
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while the cost per square foot is increased ; the 
greater proportional number of lilts required take 
their toll of space from each of an increasing num¬ 
ber of floors. You do not dispense with trans¬ 
portation by going up ; you merely change the 
horizontally moving omnibus for the vertically 
travelling lift, and incidentally make walking for 
even short journeys far more difficult, 

Une witness before the New York Height of 
Buildings Commission calculated that the average 
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rime taken to reach the 301I1 floor would equal that 
of taking the express train on the subway 10 a spot 
one mile distant. 

The same law holds good as to light. Even 
storev added tends to darken ail the floors below. 
In spite of the bright light of New York, the number 
of dark rooms in which inlifidaf light must always 
lie used is far greater than with us. The conse¬ 
quent injury to health and loss of efficiency is said 
to he serious ; eyesight is injured ; tuberculosis 
and other diseases arc encouraged. Much evidence 
was also given showing that high buildings lead to 
unstable property values. They unduly inflate 
the price of land and concentrate property develop¬ 
ment in small areas where the maintenance of 
values is very speculative, thus preventing a more 
widely distributed and stable improvement. The 
values ti f the lower mums in adjacent buildings, 
whether themselves high or low, are depreciated by 
the erection of higher buildings which diminish 
their light and obstruct their ventilation. It is true 
thai one advocate of higher buildings gave as his 
reason the pleasure of living on the highest flours ; 
but he overlooked the fact that the higher the build¬ 
ings the smaller must be ihe proportion of people 
w ho can have the benefit of living at the top 

I do not propose to enlarge cm these or other 
similar arguments to-night because the conclusive 
argument against high building* is that no real gain 
tu the community h secured by adopting them. 
As hitherto used, they have so far deprived each 
oilier of light and air t and so seriously congested the 
traffic in the streets, as largely to destroy their own 
value and to deprive themselves of reasonably com- 
inrtuhk- access even if they could be spaced so far 
apart as tu allow proper light and air* and if the 
streets could be laid out of such widths as to carry 
their concent rated traffic without congestion, the 
total area covered would then be little, if any. less 
than that required to provide for the same com¬ 
munity with buildings of normal height. 

Fhis mure general or town planning aspect of 
the problem lias acquired a special degree of 
urgency for us during the last few years, because 
we appear to he fed lowing another lead of our 
American cousins in regard to the extensive u&e of 
the private motor-car. We arc following far 
behind American attainments, but still evidently 
following. In that country there are something 
like twelve million cars, or an average of about one 
car lor every ten people, including men, women, and 


children. There arc, moreover, several individual 
towns in which the number of cars registered has 
risen to one for every five of the population. In 
some of these towns it has been calculated that there 
is seating accommodation in these cars fur the 
whole of the population to go joy riding at the same 
time ! 

It is not yet apparent what will prove to he the 
saturation point in regard to ownership of motor¬ 
cars. Mr. Ford, who has contributed more than 
anyone else to the supply, does nut consider that 
that point has been nearly reached ; and I am 
informed that the industry in America is at the 
present time turning out approximately half a 
million cars per month. While they export a good 
many, the majority are fur the supply of their own 
population. We in this country' have little idea 
what this means. Wc still number our total posses¬ 
sion of cars in hundreds of thousands, and our 
annual output in tens nf thousands. While vve 
may hope, as much for the pleasure of the motor¬ 
car owner as for the safety of foot passengers t that 
we shall not reach numbers comparable with those 
found in America, there is yet little doubt that our 
present number will expand enormously. It is in¬ 
creasing even in the present time of depression at 
si rate approaching 25 per cent, per annum. We 
must therefore reckon uith a rapidly extending use 
of she private motorcar as one of the conditions 
which must be dealt with in the future. There is 
little evidence that this condition is likely to he 
accompanied by any diminution in other kinds of 
vehicles, such as the motor omnibus, which is 
already threatening tu present one of our most 
serious traffic problems. 

To understand the traffic aspect of the high 
building question it Is necessary first to realise the 
extent to which an increase in the height of build¬ 
ings affects the demand on street space. Fortu¬ 
nately this problem of height has recently been 
investigated with greai care by the Chicago Real 
Estate Hoard, in connection with the fixing of 
height limits throughout that dry. In their report 
they give precise data lor buildings ranging from 
live in thirty storeys high, erected on one parti¬ 
cular comer plot, including the net rentable floor 
space, cost, and other matters. There appears to 
be a fairly constant relation between the net rent¬ 
able flour space and the total day population. I 
have checked it in connection with one or two indi¬ 
vidual buildings like the Wool worth Building in 
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l ahciwinu imuuinE sif Street nrea required Wath Kli i Id jli k•; of different 

heights cc? jccommodjitr the average number of people in the building "'A," 
when -MniSiiik! , and the uver-iur number m ears nwiieil by them 
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New York, and also in connection with the whole 
of the Loop area of Chicago, and I lind that a figure 
of about 45 square feet of rentable floor per head 
of pop ulatiun appears to be near the mark. To be 
on the safe side [ propose, in my calculations, to 
take 50 square feet of net floor space per head of 
population—that is, total day population. It is 
quite simple to establish a definite relation between 
this population and the footpath area of the roads, 
and for this purpose l have assumed that, to provide 
standing room, a space 2 feet by 2 feet is necessary 
for each person ; and 10 provide for walking, on the 
average a space of 2 feet by 5 Feet is necessary. It 
will be realised that crowds of people walking along 
a footpath rarely average so little space as this. It 
is not possible to establish a definite relation be¬ 
tween the road surface and all the various vehicles 
required to serve buildings of different height ; 
but as we have in America a fairly reliable relation 
between population and the number of motorcars 
owned, it is easy to establish a relation between the 
floor space of the buildings and the road space 
that would be required to accommodate these 
motor-cars ; this relation is suflicknt for my pur¬ 
pose, The average over-all length of a number of 
motor vehicles, I find, is 20 feet; and allowing a 
little space for the cars to stand clear of each other, 
about 24 or 25 feet is as little as can be allowed for 
each car. I have further assumed that the cars 
occupy a width of road space varying from 
7 fe* 1 b inches to 8 feet, according as the carriage¬ 
way most nearly divides up into a certain number of 
car widths. These densities of occupancy of foot¬ 
way and road are illustrated in Diagram 2, The 
building which is taken for comparison of different 
heights was designed to stand on a comer plot in 
the Loop area, measuring 160 feet by 172 feet, with 
an alky-way at the rear. With live storevs I find 
that (his building would have a day population of 
2,018, and taking the average width of the road¬ 
ways in the Ijfiop area, which is about 86 feet, and 
the footway in front of the building as one-fi/lh of 
this, or 17 feet, I find that the people occupving 
this one building would take up a length of 504 feet 
of footway it they were standing, and a length of 
1,260 feet if they were walking. It has been ob¬ 
served that the average speed of people walking on 
the iootway in a crowded condition comparable to 
this would be 224 feet per minute, so that this 
length oi 1,260 feet of footway would be occupied 
for five and 2 half minutes before the occupants of 


this one building could pass away from it. If the 
building were increased to ten storeys the popula¬ 
tion would not be doubled—that is, 4,036—but 
would be about 3,704, and the length of footway to 
accommodate this number walking w-ould be 2,315 
feet. The time in this case for the people to pass 
would be ten minutes. With an increase to twenty 
storeys the figures would be—population accom¬ 
modated, 6,930; length of footway occupied, 
4,330 feet; time to pass, 20 minutes. Above 
twenty storeys, owing to the large amount of floor 
space occupied by lifts on the lower floors, the 
increase of available space in proportion to the 
number of added floors becomes steadily smaller, 
so that at thirty storeys, instead of a floor space 
enough to provide for 12,114 persons, the popula¬ 
tion would only he about 9,368 ; the length of 
footway occupied by even this number would* 
however, be 5,853 feet, or considerably over a 
mile ; and the time required for the people to pass 
any point on that footway would be nearly half an 
hour. 

Turning now to the conditions! □ the carriage-way; 
it h safe to assume in America that the cl ass of people 
" hi eh forms the day population in city buildings, in¬ 
cluding as it does a minimum proportion of children, 
and others not owning ears, will at any rate own 
the average number of one car to every ten people. 
On this basis, if these cars were to attend at the 
building to bring people to work or take them 
away in the evening, and were packed as close!v as 
already indicated, they would fill the whole of 
carriage-way for a length of 804 feet with a live 
storey building, 1 ,480 feet with a ten storev build¬ 
ing. 2.772 feet with a twenty storey building, and 

3,74 4. feet, n ear ly th ree -q n arte rs of .1 mi le, wi t It □ rhi n v 
storey building. These lengths of road required a re 
also illustrated in Diagram 3. If half the carriage¬ 
way only were taken, on the ground that the other 
Half of the street should be left for the use of the 
buildings on the other side, these lengths would 
have to be doubled ; it may reasonably be said, 
therefore, that with the present extent of ow nership 
of motors in America, the cars require nearly twice 
as much length of roadway to accommodate Them as 
the people would require walking along the foot¬ 
ways. We must not forget, in considering these 
figures, that no account has been taken of the in¬ 
crease of other vehicles, particularly trade vehicles, 
required to deal with the growing volume of mer¬ 
chandise that would be handled by the increasing 
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population. It is. perhaps, nut necessary to take 
account of the increase in motor omnibuses and 
other similar vehicles, because we have reckoned 
the whole of the people as either walking or riding 
in cars. On the other hand, it is a well-known 
principle, which applies as far as 1 know generally 
in all towns, that the extent of public passenger 
traffic increases much faster than the increase of 
population. In fact, the increase of traffic and of 
the number of journeys per head is frequently 
more than the square of the increase of population, 
1 ‘hat has been so both in London and New \ nrk. 
To the extent to which this holds true* Diagram 
No. 3 understates the increasing demand on the 
streets due to increase in height. 

We may take one more example in connection 
with which accurate information is available. 1 
refer to the Wool worth Building in New ^ork. 


over any part of that space* Diagram 4 illustrates 
this case. 

Assuming,, again, one car for ten people, and that 
the whole of the roadway were occupied, the cars 
would require 4.200 feet of roadway to provide 
standing room. Should it be arranged for these 
cars to draw up at the door of the building to take 
their owners home, allowing an average length for 
car and space to move of 25 feet, the queue of cars in 
single file would be bet ween six and seven miles Song, 

In view of these figures you will hardly be sur¬ 
prised that the utility of the private car is diminish¬ 
ing, or wonder at the enormous congestion of 
traffic in cities like New York and Chicago. It is 
only because the very tall building is quite excep¬ 
tional in New York, and even on Manhattan Island 
is cun fined to very restricted areas, that an absolute 
deadlock has not already been reached. The vast 
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Showing the extern of footway atid mad way reJliiirrd by the day of the buHdiiitf and thfir motor 


This building stands on a plot 151 feet by 195 feet ; 
it has streets on three sides of it ; it has, including 
basement, z8 storeys covering the whole area of the 
building apart from lighting wells, and has. 
further, a tower containing a like number of addi¬ 
tional storeys. The day population of the building 
b 14,000 people* In adilhion to this there arc large 
numbers of visitors that I have not reckoned. The 
roadway in front of it is less than too feet, but for 
Convenience we will take the usual New York main 
avenue width of 100 fect + having footways zo feet 
wide and a 60-fcet carriage-way. On the bases we 
have taken , therefore, the footway would accommo¬ 
date a maximum of ten persons walking abreast, 
and I have assumed that the carriage-way would 
take eight motor-cars abreast t allowing only 
7 feet 6 inches per car. The day population of this 
one building would therefore occupy 2,800 feet of 
side-walk standing packed together, ot\ if walking, 
7 t OQO feet — over a mile and a quarter ; and they 
would occupy a minimum of half an hour in passing 


majority of buildings, even in the downtown area, 
as may be seen from a recent aeroplane photograph* 
are still of the old height of five or six storeys. 
Even as it is. the problem of traffic is almost in¬ 
soluble. Along Fifth Avenue 11 is now regulated 
by signal tights. When the white light shows, the 
stream fiows along the avenue; when the green 
light shows* the traffic along the whole length of 
the avenue thus controlled must stop at every cross 
street, 1 hesc cross streets occur at interval of 
only 8 S yards centre to centre, and the tvhole of the 
traffic must stop with the signal, whether any 
vehicle requires to cross the street or not- It is not 
often that at any of the cross streets there is nothing 
waiting, but as the whole of the stream must be 
stopped long enough on the average to allow the 
traffic of the busiest cross streets to pass, it must be 
held longer than necessary at all the less busy cross 
streets. The arrangement is, however, in spite 
of these drawbacks, considered to be a great im^ 
provement on the previous condition. 
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Signal Box, Fifth Aware, New Yohk 


The difficulty of dealing with the foot passengers 
ig no less than that of the road traffic. It is esti¬ 
mated that the subways could deal, as a maximum, 
with ( 10,000 people per hour, tf they could get that 



New Y'jjih ; FfoH£ Leaving One High Blildwc 


number to the trains. But wt have already seen 
ihat the 14,000 people from the Woolworth Build¬ 
ing would themselves occupy over a mile and a 
quarter of one of New York's main footways, and 
it would take them half an hour to enter the station. 
The congestion at the entrances to the tube stations 
under these circumstances can hardly he surprising, 
hut this is not the worst. The condition has been 
readied when u is doubtful whether any relief can 
be secured by constructing new tube railways. 
Even with the present limits of height allowed under 
the recent zoning laws, I was informed by the 
engineer in charge of these railways, and the figures 
we have looked at confirm this, that buildings may 
and probably would be erected on two or three 
blocks adjacent to any new tube station, the popu¬ 
lation of which would 111 l the railway for the best 
part of an hour at the busiest time of the day. The 
total congestion, in fact, might easily be increased 
instead of being relieved by the new facilities. 
The advocates of higher buildings seem to rake the 
view that it is the business of the public authorities 
who are responsible for the streets to find accom¬ 
modation for any amount of traffic which their 
buildings may originate. Some of them, it is true, 
suggest that the owners might agree to a strictly 
moderate set back of thdr building for every in¬ 
creased storey in height. What general benefit 
this would afford beyond a little local relief in front 
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of the building itself is not very clear* particularly 
in view of ihc length of footway, far exceeding the 
length of the building, which we have seen is 
required lo provide bare standing space for theoccti- 
pants of the high buildings. Many times even that 
length must be congested by those occupants before 
the volume of traffic is dissipated. But it will be 
well to prove the futility of such suggestions by 
showing what extra space would actually be in¬ 
volved. For this purpose l cannot do better than 
take the conditions in the central area of Chicago, 
which is locally known as the Loop because it is 
roughly contained within the loop lines of the over¬ 
head railways. Full particulars arc available in 
regard to this area, and being regularly planned on 
the chequer-board system it h easy to reduce con¬ 
ditions to diagrammatic form. This area is one of 
the most congested in the world; although many oi 
rhe buildings those coloured red on the plan — 
exceed twelve, and some of them'—coloured blue— 
exceed seventeen storeys in height, there are no sky¬ 
scrapers rivalling the WooLworth and the Equitable 
of New York ; the average height for the whole 
area has been estimated as equal to seven storeys* 

I have had some recent experience of the con¬ 
ditions of traffic in this district, and there can be no 
question that the streets* although they represent 
about forty per cent, of the total area of the ground, 
are quite inadequate to carry the present traffic 
with reasonable despatch, let alone comfort- I am 
satisfied that thev would he taxed to the limit of 
comfortable conditions if the average were five 
storeys instead of seven. Neglecting the cumu¬ 
lative increase in traffic which universal experience 
shows to arise from increased population, and assu¬ 
ming that full value is obtained by increasing the 
area of roads pr$ m/u with the increase of the den¬ 
sity of population* I have calculated the roads that 
would be required to give the same relative accom¬ 
modation if the average height of the buildings 
were increased from the assumed five to ten and to 
twenty storeys. In the first instance, keeping the 
average size of the building block the same* 1 find 
that for ten-storey buildings to give the same ratio 
of street area to net floor accommodation a$ at 
pressnt p the widths of the road would have to he 
increased from their present average of fib feet to an 
average of 144 feet; and if the storeys were in¬ 
creased to twenty, the width of the streets would 
require to be 241 feet. Diagram 5 shows a few 
uf these blocks to illustrate this point. If the 


increasing intensity of traffic were assumed to 
balance the loss of ffoor space, and its volume were 
taken to expand pro r#ta with the increased number 
of floors* which is probably nearer to the actual 
truth, a still greater increase of road areas would 
be required (see Diagram 6). It will be noticed 
that if such an expansion of road space had to be 
applied to the whole Loop area, in order to accom¬ 
modate traffic resulting from the increased height 
of buildings, it would be necessary to pull down a 
considerable part of the town surrounding this area 
to provide the additional land required! h h 
obvious* however, that any such increase in the 
width of the roads, even on the more modest scale 
first shown, would be impracticable, and that if it 
were attempted the traffic would not in fact be 
relieved to a degree anything approaching the 
extent of the increase. The delay at even’ crossing 
for vehicles* and still more for foot passengers, 
owing to the increased width of the streets, would 
be very great. This is already noticeable to an 
Englishman in New York, where most of the 
north and south avenues are 100 feet, and the cross 
streets 64 feet* wide* The time occupied in cross¬ 
ing these many streets, and the extra delay to 
traffic in consequence* is obviously a serious factor* 
as compared with the conditions in the City of 
London, for example. 

But suppose* instead of keeping the building 
block the same size, we try to follow literally the 
suggestion of some of the advocates of high build¬ 
ings in this country, and provide sufficient addi¬ 
tional road space by means of a set-back, thus 
reducing the size of the building block. How then 
should we fare ? This also has been tested, and 
la shown on Diagram 7* Taking the same 
bases of calculation as before* and assuming that 
the additional accommodation required i* equal ro 
rhe increase of the total available building area from 
five to ten storeys, I find* in order to provide the 
nectary set-back around one of the average 
blocks in the Loop, that the reduction in the size 
of the building to allow for extra width of road 
enough to maintain a constant relation between 
floor space and road area would just about repre¬ 
sent the area provided in an additional five storeys ; 
so that instead of increasing the building from five 
to ten storeys, the building would be required to 
he increased to fifteen storeys to provide the 
required accommodation. In och^r words, if the 
owner of the aspiring building is to provide 
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adjacent only to his own frontage an addition to 
die existing road space pro rata to the increase of 
net available floor area* his loss of land will he so 
great that he wilt have to add double the Dumber 
of floors that would have been required on his 
original area I Even then only the roads adjacent 
to the building block would have been widened. 

I f the difficult}- of accommodating the pedestrian 
and the moving traffic is great, the case of the 
standing motor-car is even worse. Of the ho*000 


the promoters of the great town-planning scheme 
designed by Daniel Burnham* of which this park is 
a conspicuous feature, are nnt free from anxiety as 
in how they are to recover this area from the motor 
owners to lay it out and plant it* 

Owing to the fact dial the motor-car is mainly 
used in America by people who do not employ a 
chauffeur, the question of parking the cars already 
presents an unsolved problem. The difficulty is 
felt especially in the more congested areas i where 



Michigan Avenir, Chicago, Noirni of Randolph Siket s isefori; [m^ovzmem 
Shu wins the park of ears, one iuy traffic only 


motor-cars which the present occupants of the 
Loop own among them, only 3*500 can find places 
where standing h permitted within the Loop area. 
If the whole of the road space were packed solid 
with cars* there would still be only standing room 
fur 11 s ooo cars, or something like one-fifth of those 
ow ned. As a matter of fact, the car owners of the 
Loop area have appropriated the large open space 
between Michigan. Avenue and the Lake, set aside 
for Grant ['ark. and it is no uncommon thing ip see 
25,000 motor-cars, or more than twice the number 
that would fill the streets of the Loop, parked at 
one time on this gigantic motor garage. Indeed, 


it has had to be solved by forbidding cars to stand 
for more than a few minutes* and then only in the 
less frequented streets, which means that the 
majority of ear owners can no longer use the in for 
going 10 and from their work. Even in small 
cities, however* it is becoming a serious problem ; 
and plans of city improvements now indicate not 
only the lines of traffic provided for, but also the 
amount of space left over for parking cars against 
the sidewalk* It is common in cities of quite 
moderate sisse to have 10 drive round several blocks* 
or along several streets, before a space can be found 
in which to park the car. Anybody going from 
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business to Iii$ club to lunch may frequently find 
that in walking to the car and back again, and 
vralking from the nearest parking space to the club 
and back again, he has travelled a greater distance 
than if be had walked in the first instance from his 
business to the dub I 

Without pursuing this matter further, enough 
has, E hope, been said to prove the main contention 
which E put forward to-night—that Increase In 
height of buildings necessarily involves augmented 
street traffic; that where the traffic has already 
reached the comfortable capacity of the streets, any 
further increase in height must cause or increase 
congestion, with consequent Joss of time and 
efficiency for all the users of the street. Further, 
that this increase cannot in practice be met by 
street widening, because the utmost that can be 
done in this direction can barely cope with the 
other causes which in all growing modem towns 
are tending to sw r ell the volume of street traffic. 

Increased height, therefore, means increased 
traffic congestion. It is urgent that we in London 
should realise this while there is yet time, and most 
important that we should compare our circum¬ 
stances with those In America, where we may 
observe the traffic conditions which arc likely to 
arise here in a few vears. 

For this purpose we may compare the condition* 
which we have been examining in the Loop area at 
Chicago with those in the City of London. The 
areas are in many ways comparable ; each is the 
main commercial centre of a great city ; the City 
of London l ’which has an area of about a square 
mile, b the heart of a town and urbanised region 
the total population of which approaches nine 
millions \ the Loop area m Chicago, about one- 
third of a square mile* is equally the centre of a 
total population well over three millions ; both 
area* are served by numerous railways, street cars, 
etc., and contain a large number of official and 
commercial buildings retail stores, and ware¬ 
houses ; one is bounded on the south side by the 
River Thames, the other on the east side by Lake 
Michigan. The City of London contains about 
638 acres, the Loop in Chicago only about 212 
acres * the day population of the City of London 
is about 416,000, or 614 persons to the acre ; the 
day population of the Loop is about 600,000, or 
2,830 persons to the acre ; in Chicago the total 
street^represent about 40 per cent, of the area ; in 
London, including private back streets, only about 
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28 per cent. 1 in Chicago few of the streets are less 
than 46 feet wide* some of them arc over 100 feet, 
and the average width is 86 feet; in the City 
of London the average width of the streets, inclu¬ 
ding some which are footways only, is about 
28 feet. In spite of the relatively liberal provision 
of sidewalks on these wide streets in Chicago, it is 
quite common at busy times to see the foot pas¬ 
sengers swarming off the footway until they occupy 
the whole of the street area from side to side, and 
completely stop for the time being all vehicular 
traffic. At other times, the queues of vehicles 
waiting to pass some of the important crossings 
accumulate to such an extent that the rearmost 
vehicles in the queue may have to wTiit three times 
before they are able to pass one of these crossings. 
In other words, die queue becomes more than 
twice as long as can be allowed to pass during the 
few minutes 1 interval that it is practicable to hold 
up the opposite stream of traffic. 

These conditions have arisen from the intensive 
use of a limited number of tall buildings from ten 
to twenty storeys high r sufficient only to raise the 
average height over the whole area available for 
building to seven storeys, (f the land in the City 
of London should ever be used to the same degree 
of intensity, and sufficient high buildings were 
allowed to give an average of seven storeys us in 
the Loop, 1 estimate that the day population would 
be 1,845,000, instead of the present 416,150, In 
that case the narrow streets of the City would have 
to carry four or five times the present volume of 
traffic, which is already far in excess of their com¬ 
fortable capacity. We must realise that if not one 
single storey is added to any building in the City 
of London, the increased use of the private motor 
car and other causes will increase the traffic in the 
area to a very serious extent T 

Unfortunately I have come across no evidence 
that the increasing use of the private motor-car 
causes a diminution in the patronage of public 
means of conveyance. On the contrary, experience 
shows that this demand far public transportation 
facilities is still rapidly growing. The increasing 
extent to which the streets of London arc now 
being occupied by the motor omnibus must be 
apparent to everybody, and the lengthening queues 
of these “buses w hich accumulate on important road 
crossings already present a formidable appearance. 
It is clear, therefore, that, quite apart from any 
increase in the height or volume of buildings 
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within the central area of London, we are likely to 
have to face a steadily increasing volume of private 
and public transportation on the streets, It will 
tax all our powers to provide adequate road space 
to deal with this traffic, without permitting any in¬ 
crease in the height of buildings, with the conse¬ 
quent further Congestion of people and business in 
the centre. 

The advocates of high buildings suggest that 
their policy would at any rate reduce the general 
traffic problem. I find no evidence to support this, 
and much that tends the other way, If the con¬ 
centration of people in high business and residence 
buildings tended to reduce traffic, a comparison of 
the traffic conditions in New York with those in 
decentralised London should give some indication 
of this. On the contrary, the number of journeys 
per head of the population in New York exceeds 
500 per annum, considerably more than in London, 
where last year they numbered 390. 

It is true that Mr, frank Pick, from whose recent 
Paper read at the London School of Economics ! 
am quoting these and some of the following figures, 
estimated that the journeys per head this year will 
reach 414, This will indeed be a striking testi¬ 
mony to his genius for stimulating traffic by fasci¬ 
nating pictorial advertisements, aided a little per¬ 
haps by the abnormal shortage of houses, which 
obliges a larger proportion of the population than 
usual to live in the wrong place. But even that 
figure, if reached, is well below the New’ York 
number ; and I have tin doubt there are counter¬ 
parts to Mr, Pick at work boosting up the number 
in that enterprising city also. 

The amount of cross traffic in London is enor¬ 
mous j it is estimated that (to per cent, of the whole 
population engaged in business or labour in the 
area live in one place and work in another ; while 
for all purposes something like three million people 
Converge on the central areas daily. 

Last year l spent Some time Consulting with the 
committee who are preparing a new plan for 
Greater New York on this and similar problems, 
and was impressed by the fact that the multiplica¬ 
tion of dwcllings and of business premises, in the 
centre, due to high buildings, so far from relieving 
the strain upon traffic, tends considerably to in¬ 
crease that strain. Moreover, there was no evi¬ 
dence that any economy in the space covered by 
the town or the distances which had to be travelled, 
was secured as a result of the concentration in high 
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buildings : and certainly no reduction was apparent 
in the time occupied in travelling about the town 
or to outlying suburbs. This came somewhat as a 
surprise. Like most casual visitors, i had not 
realised how [ small a proportion of New York is 
represented by Msnhattan Island, nor had T pre¬ 
viously experienced the very long railway journeys 
necessary to reach some of the New York suburbs. 
If circles having a radius of 5 and 10 miles respec¬ 
tively are drawn on the maps of London anti New' 
York the result is somewhat surprising. Un¬ 
doubtedly a considerable proportion of the area 
which fails within the circles as applied to New 
York is occupied hy water ; but on the other ham! 
a very large area of the town falls outside the outer 
circle ; w’hereas the bulk of the built-up area of 
London is included within tile inner circle ; and 
most of the further suburbs, such as Ealing, Hendon, 
Woodford, Ilford, Woolwich, Bromley, with the 
larger part of Croydon, Merton and Richmond, fall 
well within the outer circle. Chicago also occupies a 
remarkably large area. The territory of the town 
itself extends for a length of 26 miles^ with a width 
varying from 6 to 9 miles. Outside that area there 
are considerable suburbs, such as Evanston and 
W innetka in the north, and the important indus¬ 
trial area known as Gary' to the south-east. It is 
not easy altogether to explain the large areas 
covered. A much greater street width is provided 
in American cities, and this has a cumulative effect 
on the expansion of the town, as is apparent in 
Diagram5, Moreover,owing to the fact that the area 
of a totvn varies not in proportion to the diameter 
but in proportion to the square of the diameter, a 
difference of density of dwellings, or of occupancy 
generally, has less effect on the distance travelled 
from the suburbs to the centre than would be 
expected (Diagram 8), 

These considerations go some way to explain why 
the more general use of high buildings leads to 
little, if any, reduction in the aisc of American 
tow’ns. A consideration of our own habits will 
suggest why they lead to an increase rather than a 
reduction in the demand on traffic facilities. About 
13,455 people who work in London are brought in 
every day from Southend, 35 miles out. Let us 
examine the relative transport facilities w'hich these 
people require, as compared with those which they 
would need if they were added to the population 
adjacent to the central area by increasing the height 
of the buildings there situated. Instead of 13,000 
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odd people taking one journey to and from their 
work in the day, and an occasional extra juurney 
connected with their business, is it not clear that il 
they were living in the centre, they and their 
families would be on and oil the various means of 
transport all through die day t that the extra 
tradesmen with their delivery vans ; the postmen, 
milkmen, doctors, and all the other people attend¬ 
ing to their daily wants, would enormously swell 


town, the nearer people live to the centre, the 
greater is the demand which is made on the street 
and the various public transport conveniences, and 
the farther they live from the centre, the less is 
that demand. Anyone who will consider the ways 
of his own family and those who serve them, will 
confirm this. 

The real transport difficulty in connection with 
the residents in Southend and similar place? is of 
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the volume of traffic in the central streets r Instead 
of 13,000 odd pemons being carried twice or three 
times in a day, a population of four or five times 
that number would he utilising the streets and all 
the various means of public transport the whole 
day through. I venture to suggest that, contrary 
to the view of the advocates of high buildings, it is 
approximately true to say that in regard to a large 


quite a different nature, it is not so much a ques¬ 
tion of congesting the traffic in the centre, as one 
of the Cost of providing adequate transport facilities 
at the two busy times, when folk are going to or 
from their work, in cases where the demand for 
transport during the remaining hours of the day 
falls far below the peak load. This problem is by 
no means insoluble. The chief difficulty springs 
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fra m the capital cost of the permanent way, which 
im\ have to be spread over a short daily use of the 
line- Apart from this, the running of a full train 
from start to finish of the journey is more econo¬ 
mical than the condition of most suburban traffic, 
in which the bad begins to diminish at the first 
stnp t and most of the trains have one-third or two- 
thirds of their seats empty for a considerable part 
of the journey. The rolling stock can easily be 
diverted to the lines w here midday traffic Is most 
intense. The capital cost of the permanent way 
itself would be immensely reduced if the routes 
were reserved in the regional town plan* More¬ 
over the means of transport are now so varied that 
one suitable to most kinds of load could be pro¬ 
vided if there were effective co-operation between 
the town planning and the transport authorities ; 
while the efficiency of the transport itself could be 
increased anil the strain on the roads greatly 
reduced if alt the various means now available were 
co-ordinated under one general direction. 

The haphazard growth of our towns has en¬ 
couraged haphazard thinking about them* The 
owner of a building site is naturally obsessed by 
the importance of securing the most intensive 
utilisation of it* When lie has fully occupied exist¬ 
ing buildings be will want to crowd it with others, 
and when these in turn are occupied he will seek to 
pile more storeys on the top* The town planner, 
surveying the territory as a whole n may take a very 
different view ; he sees that it is often less costly to 
acquire a second site than to overcrowd the first; 
he realises that midst the scarcity of many things 
there is no want of space* and that whatever the 
cause of congestion it j$ nor due to lack of land. 

Some truths seem too obvious to be readily 
credited ; men arc prone to try clever and compli¬ 
cated devices to attain the same end by a more 
devious route* Perhaps the nation is feeling speci¬ 
ally poor, but t to produce more wealth or to waste 
less, seem too simple methods of enrichment to be 
popular. Op pressed as w r e are too with the 
miseries of overcrowding and housing shortage, 
how hesitatingly does the simple remedy of build¬ 
ing plenty of good houses secure full recognition ! 
Similarly* the towns being already unbearably 
congested, and the traffic in their streets in danger 
of being reduced to crawling pace by its excessive 
volume, the idea that congestion would best be 
relieved if we desisted from crowding or traffic 
most effectually be reduced by better distribution 


of people and buildings, is much too simple to be 
readih accepted* Indeed, many seem bent on 
piling more building on the top of that we have* 
and buring more subways or erecting mure elevated 
tracks to pour their additional multitudes into the 
already swollen torrent in the streets. 

To the town planner this looks like sheer mad¬ 
ness : but perhaps there is some thing unusual in 
his make-up which predisposes him, with childlike 
innocence, to put more faith than some of his neigh¬ 
bours in the simple and the obvious. Or per¬ 
ch ance f if an architect, there is something in his 
training or his practice which encourages this 
tendency. At least it is a fact that the Art of 
Design which it should be the purpose of bis 
training to develop and lm life work to practise 
consists largely in finding simple solutions for 
seemingly complex problems. When the designer 
cannot see the forest for the trees he is a lost soul t 
He must depend on his trained imagination to keep 
the forest as a whole ever clearly in his view while 
his mind is occupied threading its way through the 
obstructing trees and their distracting shadows. 
If he misses the one simple and direct path to 
unity* which when Found will appear to all to have 
been quite obvious* lie will usually have produced 
not a design at all, but a mere compilation. 

I have ventured to draw from American cities a 
warning as to some things which we should avoid, 
and to use their experience as a guide for Eiur future 
steps. Lest I should be thought to undervalue the 
marvellous civilising achievement which those 
cities represent, or to be lacking in appreciation for 
the genius which their architects have shown in 
handling the novel and complex problems in design 
which have been presented to them, I propose to 
show you a few examples of their recent buildings 
to illustrate the difference between a design and a 
compilation. Some of their lofty buildings soar¬ 
ing up many hundred feet into the air are as 
beautiful as they are impressive. And the same 
sense of unity and simple rightness is as evident in 
many of the buildings which do not derive impres¬ 
siveness from their height. The Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial is a temple as worthy of the commemorating 
nation as the statue it contains is appropriate to 
the man whose memory is there lovingly enshrined. 
It is one of the most moving buildings 1 have 
seen* The arelutect, in *piie of the distraction* of 
log cabins, freed slaves, and the hundred other 
accessories that crowd around that picturesque life 
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story, lias gone straight Tor the main simple pur¬ 
pose ; a great nation remembers its greatest son. 

Men who have achieved within a few decades 
such culture, such a high level of design as these 
buildings display, when they turn that capacity 
upon the problems of town planning, as they are 
beginning to do, will, I am convinced, achieve 
equal success. 

Beautiful as are many of the tow ers of New York 
when considered singly, there is yet lacking to me 
the sense of grouping between them which would 
spring from their forming parts of a greater design. 
Fine as individuals, they bear yet little relation or 
proportion to each other. I am inclined to com¬ 
pare a duster of them with the three related towers 
of that older Lincoln which we prize. 

However that may be; as architects we are 
trained to rely on orderly planning and propor¬ 
tional relation ; and we naturally believe that they 
can be applied to towms ; that the application of 
foresight and planning would result in the better 
distribution and relation to each other of industrial, 
commercial and residential areas, and could secure 
the more generous reservation of belts of open 


space to protect and define the different parts of 
tlie town, the wards, the suburbs, the dormitories 
or the satellite towns ; that cities should extend 
not by fortuitous accretions around the circum¬ 
ference, but by the addition of definitely planned 
and defined suburbs or satellite towns, each made 
as self-contained as possible, depending on the 
main centre only for those functions w-hieh are by 
their nature centralised ; that the position of suit¬ 
able rapid transit lines to connect these parts to the 
centre and to each other could be laid down and 
reserved, and that congestion of street traffic could 
be prevented not only by the provision of adequate 
roads, but mainly by the proper localisation of the 
life of each district, and the saving of a large part 
of the useless carting and rushing about which now 
Springs from so many people, buildings, and parts 
of the town being in the wrong places. We are 
convinced that congestion will be cured not by 
increasing the density of the crowd, but by trans¬ 
forming the crowd into an orderly queue. This at 
least is the alternative we offer to the policy of 
expansion upwards, being convinced that nothing 
can be gained by crowding. 
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Discussion 

'I'HE PRESIDENT, MR. J, ALFRED GOTCH, IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. H. C. GOOCH (Chairman, London County 
Council): I cat dim if an honour to he allowed to pro¬ 
pose a vote of thanks to the lecturer to-night. And 
may I say sit once, as one who has lived in London all his 
life, that t agree with every word that he has said. I 
am sure that any upholder of high buildings who failed 
to be convinced by bis arguments would have been 
convinced by his pictures. We must remember that 
London is several hundreds of miles north of New 
York, and that all the difficulties in New York which 
Mr, Unwin has described would be aggravated to a 
much greater degree were it possible to translate the 
New York conditions to the London in which we live. 
One of the first things that would happen, I think, 
would be that our streets would never get dry. We 
know perfectly well that in the last few days, though 
there has been very little rain, many of out streets have 
been permanently wet; and if n large proportion of 
the population were condemned to live opposite damp 
streets, 1 do not think anybody who h responsible for 
the health of the people would view' the possibility 
with enthusiasm. It is very difficult at The present 
moment to steer traffic on these greasy streets, and if 
we had New York conditions* the confined streets, the 
absence of sun, and the absence of fresh air, if would 
he almost impossible to afeer the London traffic p unless 
it was on fixed line*. Whatever may lie said as to 
the value of high buildings for business purposes— 
anti I think there is very little to be said—there is 
nothing whatever to he said for them els habitations for 
the people. Those or us who are connected with the 
education service in London know that even now the 
present height of buildings is a serious difficulty in 
providing proper exercise and air and light for the 
young pop ulatio n. ! f t he ch i I d ren were condemned to 

live in buildings in which they could only get up and 
dow n by express lifts, they would not have the oppor¬ 
tunity for healthy exercise on the ground which they 
need, and which we believe is absolutely necessary. 

There is one other thing that I would tike to say* 
which is, perhaps, only a city amenity, If people lived 
in these high buildings and could see nothing but 
other high buildings, and could not see anything green 
—a tree or a patch of grass it w ould he a very' great 
lack in their lives. Houses of moderate height, from 
which the residents can all see something green, even 
tf it is only a small area of grass, add materially to the 
spiritual welfare of the people. And 1 submit to those 
desiring to plan a large town in order to house its popu¬ 
lation, that the motto should be, not as the sky-scraper 
supporter would have it, " Upward," but M Outward. 11 

Mr, E. R. FOR HER, C.Ii.E. (Ministry of Health), 
in seconding the vote of thanks, said : Z am especially 


delighted t as an official colleague of Mr. Unwin's* 
and as one who has been very closely associated 
with him during the last four years, to see the 
splendid reception which this meeting of hb brother- 
architects has given him. Personalty, I am satisfied 
that much of the work and teaching of Air. Raymond 
Unwin.will endure long after the Ministry of Health 
has been decently interred. 

I do not propose to follow Mr. Unwin into those very 
fascinating figures which he has Said before ub to-night. 
Perhaps he will forgive me if l commend his statistical 
methods to those magazine statisticians who used to 
excite us with wonderful diagrams and figures. It is 
quite possible that Mr. Unwin's figures, nr his inter- 
fetation of them, might he challenged, I have myself 
ad to make a lot of statistics, and my experience is 
that they have got to be pretty poor figures nowadays 
if you cannot make them sup pore two conflicting con¬ 
clusions. To my mind, Mr- Unwin has made it per¬ 
fectly dear that high buildings are a very serious cause 
of the great traffic difficulty. He has given the advo¬ 
cates of that form of construction a good deal to 
answer and a good deal to think about. I was rat her 
comforted when Mr. Unwin set out to make our flesh 
creep that he had to go for his illustrations to America, 
If there were time, I think it might be worth while to 
go more deeply into that. We have been making towns, 
and extendi ng towns, for hu nd reds of years. We ha ve 
not had the advantage of limitless land, or ” checker¬ 
board **—l think that was the term he used " checker¬ 
board developments,” or easily provided broad 
avenues* and yet, somehow, w r e have avoided these 
ghastly messes into which our American friends seem 
to have got. I do not know* why that is, whether it is 
because we are H+ dead slow/* or that we have got no 
imagination* or whether it is just our simple sanity, 
l feel sure it is not just mere accident. 

It is an important function, 1 think, for this teamed 
Institute and apostles like Mr. Raymond Unwin to 
examine problems of this kind and to suggest means by 
which such dangers can be avoided ; and for central 
government and local governing Indies to make wise 
use of the advice you are able to give them. You have 
heard, from the Chairman of the London County 
Council, how he has been confirmed in his faith, I 
think we may confidently expect that we shall be 
spared, in London at all events, the wvanit evils which 
arc to be teen in New York and other cities in America. 

Professor S, D, ADS HEAD [F]; f came here to¬ 
night with anticipations of hearing some new argu¬ 
ments in favour of high buildings. This question has 
now come to be an almost perennial one* but l feel* 
from the tone of the meeting, that its solution is very 
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near at hand. I* of course, agree with everything that 
my friend Mr I 'nwin has said ; one only feds that hi* 
ability in piling up arguments in favour of hh case is 
somewhat unnecessarily »overwrought; the case is self- 
evident, 

There is one point, however, in Mr. Unwin's si ale* 
tnem which some may have misinterpreted. I think 
Mr. Unwin said That were Central London occupied by 
householders, we should have increased congestion. I 
know he does not mean what his words convey to me t 
Hue it wun'd be v eil if he w ere to i lt?ar the point up, so 
that There may be no mistake about it. If yon take a 
map of London showing t he movements of its popula¬ 
tion, you find that the old residential area has rapidly 
decreased in the centre ; but that does not mean that 
the congest ton has decreased also. Areas of what were 
once residential houses, such as one finds in Russd] 
Square, are now' occupied by buildings like the Russell 
Hotel . The old inhabitants used to live quietly at home, 
but now that these areas are occupied by a different 
type of building, very much higher buildings -not so 
high as our American friends might have erected* but 
very much higher than their predecessors— and now 
that they are filled with a class who move about in 
hordes* and with tremendous rapidity from place to 
place, there has undoubtedly been increased congestion 
in the streets. Thus the decreasing population in the 
centre of London is no sign of a decrease in congestion, 
hut rather, otherwise* it is a sign of a very rapid in¬ 
crease in the conges!ion* The whole question is, 1 
think* Gummed tip by Mr. Gooch, the Chairman of the 
London County Council, when he says that the pro¬ 
blem of dealing with an increasing population depends 
for its solution on a well thought out scheme of dis¬ 
tribution. 

Mr* E. P. WARREN [F.J: I should like lo add my 
quota of high appreciation to the remarks which have 
been made in praise of Mr. Unwin's Paper to-night* l 
have never heard, 1 think, at any meeting of the Insti¬ 
tute, or indeed anywhere else* a case stated so tempe¬ 
rately and lucidly, with ftueh deliberate consideration 
end so much restraint. Mr. Unwin has been ex¬ 
tremely convincing in his arguments, because, among 
other reasons, he has put the case against high build¬ 
ings in mch a fair and gentle presentation. I think 
most of us. if we were wavering on the subject-—which 
1 was not — must have been thoroughly convinced by 
Mr, Unwin that it would be an appalling disaster if 
London* by legislative processes or otherwise* were lo 
admit hmtdinp of even half the height of those in New 
York and Chicago, I agree with the gentleman who 
followed Mr. Unwin that London is relatively sunless* 
and if we were to deprive ourselves of any atom of that 
sunshine which is rare and but sparingly bestowed upon 
na—by nature, circumstances and smoke—our state 
would truly be deplorable. If a building is allowed to 
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Fear it self to more than the average scale* the result 
upon its neighbours is disastrous. Now, where I live, 
I have to he in shadow several hours a day, whereas 
formerly for certain hours of the day during certain 
months of the year [ had sunshine. Xow I have to 
wait until Ebe sun lias almost set before 1 can get any a! 
alf That is an effect of the recent erection ofa relatively 
high building* a mere cottage on the New York scale, 
and if we were m have anything like even the lowest of 
the American high buildings in London* with our 
narrow streets and congestion* the result would be a 
decrease of health and cheerfulness* and f think an in¬ 
evitable increase of all kinds of depression, and pro¬ 
bably disease. Our scale does not permit of buildings 
of that kind. I shall not say (hat There may not be areas 
in London or iti outskirts where higher buildings are 
admissible* But, as Mr. Unwin has so ably pointed out, 
there is the further and definitely injurious effect of high 
buildings in the congestion of traffic caused by their 
concentration in relatively small areas of a considerable 
increase in population. You cannot go through Oxford 
Sirevt and Regent Street to-day without observing the 
processions nf enormous buses, and having the greatest 
difficulty in getting from one point in another Thai is 
n foretaste of what would happen in London if instead 
of inducing* as it is our duty to do* people to go farther 
out of London* we induce them to crowd even more 
into it. We have made and accepted our scale, as □ 
result of nur climate and conditions* and , without either 
colossal expense in street widening, or extreme practical 
and aesthetic disadvantage^ we cannot materially alter it. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [/',] ; We should 
remind ourselves of the continuous debt we are, and 
have been * under to Mr. Raymond Unwin ever since 
the inauguration of the Housing and Town-planning 
Conference in 1909* which time to Fruition* Through 
his assiduous labours* in 1910, From that period on¬ 
ward we have continually received great assistance from 
Mr* Unwin’* industry* lucidity* and—if I iuay sav so 
—his admirable good nature. He undertakes^ no 
problem otherwise than in a friendly and judicious 
way, and his presentation of the subject to-night has 
fx*n entirely characteristic, Wt heartily congratulated 
him and the Local Government Board of old, when it 
opened its eye* and its arms lo Mr T Unw in. We know 
that his work for the nation at large has been of extra 
ordinary value. 

The point ofview of this paper is rather new. The 
dTect on light and air in a city was disposed of, so far 
as wc are concerned, some time ago ; and it is Homing 
a dead horse to insist an the generally deleterious effects 
of high buildings to the health of the city worker. Mr. 
Unwin in-night has been demonstrating the effect of 
high buildings nn the transport problem, Htsconicn- 
linns wjJ! come home (o all who suffer from the crowded 
condition of the streets. This difficulty has extended 
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far outside tlie City urea, into the West End as far as the 
Marble Arch. At this time of the year the greatest 
causes of this nuisance arc the shops. 1 dn not think 
we shall be inclined to show mercy to their owners 
when they urge ijs to make these business premises 
higher. If we could persuade them not to delay foot 
passengers by iheir altracttve wares* snme of our dis¬ 
comfort might be got rid of- 

A very important and interesting aspect of the sub¬ 
ject could be dealt with upon the views which Mr, 
Unwin showed of the buildings : I mean the aesthetic 
side of the question, 1 am inclined lu suggest that the 
design manifested in. a tower building is wasted if there 
is another high building, of equally interesting design, 
placed close to it. One of the New York buildings is 
enough to give dignity tu a whole city ' if in London 
wc had one building alone of that sort, we should he 
quite satisfied, but dissatisfied with a dozen, or a 
hundred. We have to realise w hat the effect would he 
if instead of having one Victoria Tower, which is a 
beautiful addition to the landscape of London* we had 
a hundred such crowded into a small area. Wc should 
be then in very much the same condition as they are 
on Manhattan Island. These buildings destroy the 
effect of one another when they are placed in con¬ 
tiguity, smiting the eye at once without any considera¬ 
tion of breadth or grouping effect, as Mr, Unwin 
pointed olii, 

On the general question, this Institute could not 
possibly deal with any abstract doctrine of the advise 
bility of high or low buildings. To preach a crusade, 
or a campaign, for higher buildings is as ridiculous as 
to preach a campaign for a brighter London promoted 
by twinkling lights on the streets at night. There is a 
false note about it of unreality, and I hope that* as far 
as the Institute is concerned* wc have heard the last of 
it. But it is certainly open to us, and I chink it falls to 
m in an especial degree as an Institute, to consider [he 
social aspects of these problems. Inasmuch as any one 
of us might one day be commissioned to design a 
highly remunerative building, it is befitting that wc 
should t in Institute, maintain uur public character 
by protesting againht any agitation or movement that 
can certainly be described as anli-sodal. inimical to the 
interests of the voiceless workers who never hope to 
commission an architect to defend their interests. And 
from that point of view, without any doubt, we hold a 
brief for the worker, amt we will justify ourselves by 
remembering that the predominant clement in art it 
reasonable pleasure ; and reasonable pleasure will he 
diminished in London, or in any other city, by 
admitting the right of selfish interests to erect high 
buildings to the detriment of the public, 

I heartily wish to thank Mr, Unwin for his paper to¬ 
night, and to express in some measure our esteem for 
him and for his work. 


Sir MARTIN COXWAY, M.P, : I hesitate to in¬ 
tervene in this discussion, because to say anything 
worth while would take me much too long* and 
there is not enough time. I think this is a most 
scientific, carefully thought out, most valuable paper ■ 
I do root wish it to be thought for one instant 
that J depredate die paper, for E have listened to it 
with enthralled interest. But 1 have noticed il certain 
atmosphere in the room. 3 ask how many people in 
this room have ever lived in high buildings ; might 1 
.isk those who have lived tu high buildings to hold up 
their hands : You see there are only very few. I 
have, and I must say that never in my life have I 
experienced, either when living in the country or on 
the lop of high mountains or anywhere else, a more 
comfortable, charming or delightful place than in 
about the fifteenth or the twentieth storey of a really 
high build ing. The Chairman of the London County 
Council spoke in a depreciating sense of the view from 
a high building. The view from the high buildings in 
New York is incomparably the most beautiful view in 
the world. If you look out of those windows you du 
not see ki a fait of grass ps : from these high buildings 
you see All the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them ” ; you look out on the ocean from New York 
Harbour jnd away across to New Jersey. The most 
glorious view 1 know of in any town is to he had from 
the high buildings of New,' York ; that is beyond 
dispute or discussion. 

The other day 1 had occasion to consider how very 
beautiful the view of Jerusalem was from the Mount of 
Olives* and I waa wondering what were the great cities 
1 had seen which were outstandingly magnificent and 
beautiful; and there is no question that New York* 
seen from New Jersey* surpasses any town view [ know 
in the world for beauty, under suitable light and atmo¬ 
spheric conditions. It is a most splendid sight, and 
arriving there by steamer you encounter a sight never 
to be forgotten. Beauty New York undoubtedly has* 
and of the highest order. 

With regard to the cars* there are one or two caveats 
1 would like to utter. Firstly, two out of every three 
American cars are out of action most of the time* and 
Mr, Unwin has not taken any note of that. And then 
1 join issue with him in his statement that the higher 
up you get, the less the floor space. On the contrary* 
the higher you go, the more floor space you have ; 
there arc more lifts to the bottom ten storeys than 10 
the next ten, and there are still fewer lifts occupied in 
taking you to the top. 

Another thing I would say is, that the congestion in 
New York is not the result of the high buildings, but 
the high buildings am the result of the congestion. 
When you have a nation of upwards of a hundred 
millions of inhabitants, enormously active in manu¬ 
facture, in commerce and industry, and with the re- 
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sources which the Land of the United States possesses, 
being exploited with the energy of such a people,, you 
must produce b rity where ultimately the amoum of 
business which comes into it will be enormous. And 
that has got to be done in a small area, and it is that 
which makes the congestion J and which produces the 
need for high buildings, They bad to have them, it 
was not choice. The Emddings were not put there 
because they wanted to have them ; they had to have 
tbem p and they go on building them because they have 
to have them. One hears allusions as if it were proposed 
to put up high buddings in London so close to each 
other as to shut out the light, Nobody, except a 
madman, proposes anything of the sort. If you are to 
have higher buildings you must have wide spaces 
between them, and no one has suggested anything else. 
Instead of producing darkness, you produce light after 
you get to the fourth or the fifth storey i every single 
storey higher up has much more light than have the 
corresponding storeys below. If you were to have u 
30-slnrey building on the site of the Bank of England, 
the bottom storeys might be dark, but the others would 
be lighter than anything you have in London. Bui if 
you put them alongside each ot her, like com in a field, 
there will, of course, he no light. Bur no one has pro¬ 
posed to do such a thing, 

My belief in high buildings ts this. If you take the East 
End of London miserable houses with three storeys, 
each with its back yard, and you concentrated the popu¬ 
lation of an acre of such into a tall building, you might 
have more than three-quarters of an acre of open space, 
and then would not you be belter off ? Of course you 
would I You would not have more congestion ; there 
would not be any more persons there, you would liavc 
accommodated them in a rational manner. Congestion 
will come, anyhow. The congestion in London recently 
is due to increased busmen ; there are more people 
coming to London to do thei r shopping and to do their 
jobs. And those who come 10 do their jobs in London 
have to squeeze themselves into miserable holes of 
nlfices which are not fit for a rat, in dark cellars and all 
kinds of places in the City. But go to New York and 
see I he offices there where people live and work. And, 
forsooth ! we are told these rat-holes are healthy com¬ 
pared to she tall buildings which are supposed to pro¬ 
duce degeneracy and so on. There Lb no comparison 
whatever from the point of view of health. 

One of the reasons New York ban to have these things 
is that the land is long and narrow, it is an island ; 
whereas London lies on the land like a poached egg. In 
New York traffic runs up and down ; in London it 
concentrates on a centre. I noticed from Mr. Unwin's 
diagrams that it was assumed that ail the people were 
going to walk in one direction ; there were plenty of side 
streets „ hut they did not seem to he wanted . If every¬ 
body is going out of the house at the same time T and 


they are all going away in one direction, there will, of 
course, be congestion ; it would be so in London. But 
in ordinal human life things do not happen in that 
way ; there is greater variety'. We do not all start at 
one time from a given house and make for ihe same 
railway station, The reason 1 want tall buildings for 
London is that I do not want London to come down 
my way into the country. I live in Kent, where we 
have a good human countryside, with oxen and farms, 
and I do not want garden suburbs which spread and 
spread. If you let them spread enough we shall have 
no country left at iJL 

Well, that puts a few of my prejudices into shape. 
I hope 1 have given utterance to them without 
in any way depreciating or criticising, or even ob¬ 
jecting to h the very valuable and interesting Paper 
w hich we have listened to with so much interest and 
attention. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [JA] : So much has 
already been said in commendation of Mr, Unwin's 
I'a per that L will limit myself, for the moment, to 
expressing my appreciation of it* outstanding quality 
of ingenuity. But I am entitled to ask, tv hi it giving 
full credit for the writer’s ingenuity, what docs that 
ingenuity prove ? It proves, beyond question, that in 
many of the Americati cities there is a marked conges¬ 
tion of traffic, and that thar congestion of traifie has 
probably been— l will not say caused by, but materially 
added to bv the tact that some buddings have been 
erected in those cities to .1 height nf some 700 feet, 
in other words, a normal traffic has hecome abnormal 
by the abnormal character of some of the buildings in 
those cities. Mr. Unwin offers 05 no remedy for the 
co tid 1 ti or] of affairs in New \orh or in Chicago ; hut 
he offers us, as I understand, a warning of what will 
happen to us 011] ess we have regard to that which has 
happened tn other great cities. My complaint, if I 
may be allowed to express it, against Mr. Unwin is 
this : that he has taken very much of the sting from 
his arguments hy. throughout his paper, referring to 
higher buildings, and not lo sky-scrapers. Now, in 
order to understand the subject and to appreciate it, 
it is absolutely essential to emphasise that there is no 
point of contact between sky-scrapers — which run to 
£0Q, 600 and 700 feet in height— and the higher budd¬ 
ings which have been advocated for London‘and which 
in no case is it contemplated should exceed 130 to 
150 feet. Therefore, if you read into Mr, Unwin's 
paper the tea! definition of the buildings whose effects 
he has been describing, you will get a juster view of the 
real issue Df his Paper, That read issue is that, in view 
of the difficulty of traffic w hich has been created by the 
erection of America it sky-scrapers to a height of 700 
feet, we should be warned of what will happen if we 
agree to higher buildings, u'hkh will he only 150 feet 
high. If you wilt rearrange his arguments iri ( h those 
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de tin a i ions before you, you will get his ease in better 
perspective. Then yon Will ask yourselves* What is 
the effect of hia warning r l say the warning falls to the 
ground, becanse the circumstances upon which it is 
founded have never occurred in thin country, and 
never will occur in this country. No one has suggested 
sky-scrapers here. I am not sure that Sir Martin 
Conway* some time ago, did not use the word, but he 
quickly modified it when he found how easily it could 
be misunderstood. No one has argued for sky-scrap era ; 
the conditions here do nui require them. And that 
brings me to present to you rids query t Why have 
higher buildings been advocated ? r rhat requires 
justifying, in the light of the criticisms we have heard. 
I am almost tired of repealing these formulas, because 
they are so obvious to those who think. London is the 
centre of the commerce, the shipping, the finance of 
this country—of this Empire* one might say. London 
has proved iiself inadequate for the growth of these 
great blisinesses, and therefore it falls to the citizens lo 
consider how best they can reasonably accommodate 
the growth of the bust ness of this great city* l may 
say t incidentally, there is no point of contact between 
the question of higher buildings and the transfer to 
the outskirts or businesses which have been established 
for centuries ■ your business premises must adjoin the 
great markets of the world in the City. Your stock¬ 
broker must be near the Stock Exchange—this is all 
obvious—the bill-brokers must be near Hie Bank, the 
shipping must be near the Baltic Exchange ; it i$ 
practically impossible to move any of these great activi¬ 
ties into the outskirts. Nor car] Stores, such as those 
in the West End p be properly transferred to other dis¬ 
tricts. For the case^ I have mentioned, it is essential 
you should provide accommodation in the vicinity of 
(he respective Exchanges, And if that accommodation 
can he obtained by raising the height of the buildings— 
because, after all, the height of buildings is an artificial 
figure, arrived at as lately as 1694.; before that* ihere 
was no ressrictiori as, m ihe height of buildings in this 
country—if that can be done it should be permitted. 
For good reasons* at that rime* it was said that a build¬ 
ing should not exceed 80 feet with two storeys in the 
roof, except with the prior consent of the Council. 

I hat was because, at that rirre, London was threatened 
with some high buildings, and London was not pre¬ 
pared to attack them adequately in case of fire. But 
in the ensuing 30 years matters fiave changed, methods 
of construction and methods of lighting fire have been 
altered, therefore the need for that restriction no longer 
exists. I submit this : that if we are to apply Air. 
Unwin# reasoning literally* if we are to curtail the 
development of the shipping* the banking, the insur¬ 
ance, and ihe general mercantile development of the 
City of London, if we are to be prevented, because of 
troublesome traffic problems developing into still 


greater ones, from extending these businesses—and 
if we arc to allow the development of those great 
businesses to be hampered, it will be a great misfor¬ 
tune. I submit that traffic problems are rival ter* for the 
traffic experts; let them devote their minds to those 
problems* which so far they have failed to abate one jot. 
Are the needs of this great heart of the Empire to be 
allowed to suffer by the curtailment of the opportunities 
of development, and shall adequate accommodation 
be checked because there may he still more congestion 
of traffic ? I say that if Mr. Unwin's forebodings are 
regarded by serious men—which I suggest they will 
not be^we shall have 10 bring the affairs of this great 
city to a standstill, lie practically say* : " Do not 
develop, because if you develop you will increase the 
population* and if you increase the population you will 
increase the traffic, and if you increase the traffic it 
will take you longer to get home than it does now ! 11 
Therefore I submit, with the greatest respect to Air, 
I "iiw in and to his ingenuity and hiss extremely moderate 
way of presenting the subject—and 1 am sure he has 
presented it with complete conviction from his own 
point of view —I submit that thr logical outcome of 
his theories would be not merely to prevent the 
erection of higher buildings, but also to require the 
removal of omnibuses from the street* because they 
are obstructive. You might as well argue that the 
great lorries which go carrying goods from the Port of 
London and the warehouses to the stores and show- 
rooms in London must not be allowed lei the streets, 
because they not only help to obstruct the streets 
when they ore travelling, but they block them when 
they arc standing outside the premises eq which they 
deliver goods, goods on which depend the trade and 
commerce of the country. I hope I have shown you, 
by Hie method of reduftio ad ahnirdum, the impractica¬ 
bility of the arguments Mr, Unwin has put forward. 

If you do not build higher, what will you do ? Even 
Air* Unwin wilt admit that something must be done to 
meec the tncreused demand for accommodation. If yuu 
do not build upwards,you must dig downwards p afld that 
is what is beingdone to-day; basements,sub-basements, 
and sub-sub-basements are being formed, because of the 
grotesque limits which are put upon the heights to 
which buildings may go : and in these deep basements 
men are living and working* using the electric light all 
day* and having forced ventilation; and under the 
present Public Health legislation there is no provision 
which can touch this method, I ask you to judge 
between the alternatives : whether you would continue 
to build downwards and suffocate your workers, or 
build upwards and give them light and air* 

And we must ask ourselves this I What is the main 
motive behind what you may call the act of building ? 
Men build for profit, and not for con.riderations either 
of amenity or aesthetics. When a man contemplates* 
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or desires, to increase the height of his building, hh 
purpose is simple : lie wanes fo increase the quantity 
of his business* so that it may justify the additional 
expenditure on his building. That is one class of 
those who build. The other clans are investors, who 
desire to put their capital into buildings am! draw from 
that source the largest possible legitimate profit. Mr. 
I nwin says a man s desire to put the largest amount 
upon his land h an obsession. Then, if that is so* we 
are all suffering front the obtisciofi in obtain a reason¬ 
able return upon the capital we invest, If you bear 
that in mind, that the prime object of rhe claim for 
higher buildings is adequately to accommodate, in suit- 
able centres, the growing business of this country, and 
that those who engage in building do so to obtain a 
reasonable return from their outlay, you bring yourself 
down to earth, and instead of indulging in theories, you 
will consider these practical issues* which are not un¬ 
worthy of consideration by a body of men like ihoae in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who would 
not exist but for the needs which call for the play of 
their skill. 

My concluding words are these : In igso 1 read a 
Paper before the Institute on 41 Higher Buildings for 
London/ 1 and 1 think to that extent 1 was a pioneer of 
this topic. The then chairman of the Fire Brigade 
Committee of the London County Council took part 
in the debate, and he pointed out the impossibility of 
increasing buildings from So feet to izo or 150 feet — 
we only asked for 120 feel in w ide streets, anti 150 fees 
facing open spaces like parks and the riverside. 13 c 
said they could not allow buildings of more than So feet 
because water could not be pumped higher than So 
feet. He omitted to mention that, where a high build¬ 
ing exists in such a vital position in the City as St, 
Paut's Cathedral, there have been introduced electric 
pumps which from The 80-foot height can throw water 
over the top of the dome, 3&0 feet from the pavement. 
The ihen President Mr. John Simpson, then made 
this memorable remark : It I® grotesque that archi¬ 

tecture and its development should be restricted 
by the height to which the Fire Brigade can squirt 
a stream of water." The question of pumping water 
m the necessary height has been disposed of lonu 
ago. 

In 1923 I read another Paper on " Building Heights 
and Ancient Lights," Mr, V nwin sent a memoran¬ 
dum in connection with that Paper, which was read to 
(he meeting in his absence ; and that memorandum 
pointed out that a congestion of motor cars would 
necessarily follow the erectjon of higher buildings : he 
went over the same ground as he has to-night. I then 
observed that Mr. Unwin was considering the question 
of higher buildings in terms of motor cars only. That 
was received by many as a very fair summary of the 
contentions he then put forward ; and l do not think I 
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can do better than leave the subject now with the 
same remark. 

But Mr. Unwin has given us peculiar pleasure, not 
merely by reason of the ingenuity of his Paper, and not 
ouly by Che temperate manner in which he has pre¬ 
sented his subject, but by the object-lesson he ha* 
i*ivtn us of the real beauty of the American sky-scraper. 
1 van truly say that my heart leaped with joy, as it 
always does when J see great things, when ] saw on the 
screen those noble structures. 

Mr. ANDREW T TAYLOR, JJ>, F + S.A.. L.C.C.: 
In thi* old battle-ground wc have had many pitched 
battles under the auspices of the Institute, and I 
dime rather spoiling for a fight to-night. 1 was 
afraid at lirst that the unanimity of the speakers 
was &u definite that I should not have it. Bui nn 
looking round I saw my old antagonist Mr. Joseph* 
and also Sir Martin Conway, and I took heart 
again* 

I can quite understand Sir Martin Conway's love for 
sky-scrapers ; he is a celebrated mountaineer, he is at 
home in them, and so 1 am not surprised at the joy he 
ha* in living tw enty-five s[arevs up. I can also under- 

rid the pieasLire he e.xperienced in saijintj imo New 
York Harbour and seeing those immense buildings* but 
I rather wondered when he said he thought New York 
was [he most beautiful city in the world. 1 have often 
sailed into New York Harbour, but l confess 1 have 
no 1 the same pleasure in h that he has ; it has never 
struck me in that way, I have thought what an extra¬ 
ordinary" jumble of buildings they were* without any 
grouping or arrangement* But the point h not what 
i? good for New York - rhe practical point h 1 what is 
good for London ? I admire .Mr, Joseph's persistency 
and consistency in all his utterances. Whenever rhe 
London County Council allows a building to gn up a 
foot or two higher than 80 feet*immediately Mr Joseph 
writes a letter to Thr TiWr, and claims a victory lor 
his cause, and adth another scalp to his saddle-bow. 
It makes one rather careful as to what one docs ; 
because he ignores the fact that in all these eases there 
is a special reason why the building should be 4 little 
higher. Therefore 1 would respectfully suggest to Mr, 
Joseph Thai if he desires to get higher building*, he 
should not write to Thr Timrs* There is an object- 
lesson in the reconstruction of Regtni >trcct Some 
of ns lament the loss of the charm of those low build- 
wags : you got sunshine and breadth of street, ladies 
could shop in the sunshine, in the light and brightness* 
But now you have Several buildings 8o feet high, and it 
h obvious to everyone that there is a distinct toss of 
Light* sunshine and beauty. Only a few df those build¬ 
ings have been put up yet, but when vou have the 
wlmle of Regent Si reel, on both sides, with go-feet-high 
buildings, and when you have the Quad ram on both 
sides 80 feet high, I am afraid Regent Street will he a 
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great disappointment Imagine it with buildings 150- 
feet high, as J gather Mr, Joseph would like to see it, 
or even 130 feet high ; contemplate it. The 
further, imagine buildings izo feet high in streets in 
the City which are only z8 feet wide; they would he 
dark, they would be impossible. 

At this late hour I cannot go into .ill the arguments, 
but you are familiar with them, so let me merely men¬ 
tion one or two. 

First of all, there is the traffic question. It is no use 
Mr* Joseph pooh-poohing that^ and saying it is a matter 
for experts. Just now we are at our wits' end how to 
tipple withit h London Is in achaotie stale. We have no 
Board which ts responsible* and every day it is increasing 
in its confusion. To add buddings twice as high in 
ihe City would aggravate that to an enormous extent. 
You have to get people in* in the morning, and to get 
them out again at night, and those who know anything 
about trams and buses and trains will appreciate the 
difficiilty in connection with that. 

Then there is the question of fire-protection. Mr* 
Joseph says there is no difficulty about attacking fire in 
fiigh buildings, but I am afraid he knows nothing about 
the Fire Brigade, Our Fire Officers tell us that an 
Sc-feol warehouse is as high as they can deal with 
adequately in case of fire. All the theoretical know¬ 
ledge in the world ia of no use against practical know¬ 
ledge* 

Then there is the question of health and sunshine. 
Doctors will tell you that the Joss of life, especially 
child life* is enormous in London owing to the lack of 
sunshine in the streets, and anything which will make 
that worse will he a very serious thing for the health of 
the people. 

Mr. Joseph asks, What is the remedy ? My remedy 
is, decentralize the population in the City of London. 
There is no need for people to crowd inln that one little 
square mile. There are certain businesses which it is 
necessary should be there, such as ihe Stock Exchange, 
Lloyd’s, and so on, but it is not necessary for hundreds 
of other businesses to be in the City at all. The fact 
i* that they are actually going further out every day. 
All round Bloomsbury insurance and other offices can 
be seen ; and along the whole of Kingsway there are 
commercial businesses, also along Easton Road and 
Murykbone Road ; large public buildings are going up 
there an e ve r y hand. And to-day there are miles of 
streets on the outskirts of the City which are not more 
than three or four storeys high T and every one of them 
could go up w 80 feet. Do that first of all ; double 
the height if you like, thus spreading the area of the 
population, and then you will get double the accom¬ 
modation without sky-scrapers and without any ahcra¬ 
tion of the Building Laws. Try that first_ and when 
that is accomplished, then* but not till then, let us 
consider higher buildings. 


Mr. H. \L FLETCHER [FJ]; Even now, Mr. 
President p may I add a few wonts? Mr. Joseph has 
spoken about the importance of keeping business in the 
centner of London ; what is business, compared with 
the health and amenities of the inhabitants of London, r 
Sir Martin Conway spoke of the effect at the Bank of 
added storeys ■ hut what would he the effect on Loth- 
bury. and Capel Court, the Mansion House and the 
Exchange ? He leaves that out of consideration, 

1 was amazed at the moderation of many of Mr, 
Unwin's diagrams* He did nor point out that in each 
case where he showed the volume of traffic from one 
uf these high buildings there was an equal volume 
of traffic coming from the buildings all round* The 
amount of traffic he showed was not to he compared 
with the total traffic. If yoti have been rn New York 
you will know what the ! raffle is. The photographs 
he showed of the congestion of cars* tramears, etc., 
give no conception of what it is from five to six in the 
afternoon ; iramcars are surrounded by dusters of 
people hanging on like bees to a hive, or tike bunches 
of grapes. Would Mr. Joseph like to be a bee* or a 
grape, under those conditions ? 

The trouble is equal in other cities, like Phila¬ 
delphia. 1 lLtti intimately acquainted with a family 
who live thirteen miles "from Philadelphia, and who 
occasionally go there for an afternoon's shopping by 
car : and whenever that happens the whole of the 
thirteen-mile journey is occupied in planning where 
they can possibly park the car during the visit to four 
or five shops. They are not allowed to stand the car in 
front of a shop for one instant longer than necessary 
to get in and out of ii + The probability h that it has 
to he left in a place a quarter of a mile away, and then 
the people have to walk back from the shop tu the ear, 
and then plan again where it shall be put. The incon¬ 
veniences are incredible to us. And, whatever those in 
favour of high buildings may say, this condition of 
things is entirety one of high buildings, and r as Mr. 
Unwin pointed out, it is not due to the whole place 
being built up to thirty storeys, but to what amounts 
to seven storeys over the Whole area. 

The a-sthetic point uf view is one we need not go 
into. From certain points of view, the New York sky¬ 
scrapers arc extraordinarily imposing, especially as you 
get them end on as you come up the harbour* and they 
are grouped together. The photographs Mr, Unwin 
showed gave the least iavourabk view, that is* from 
the side, from which view they look like a mouthful of 
jagged teeth. 

Mr. \ : nwm has knocked the last nail into the coffin 
of the high building fallacy, and 1 should like to sec 
the Institute take its courage in both hands and 
distribute Mr. Unwin's paper gratis to every Town 
Council, to every town which has a town-planning 
scheme* and especially io those w’hich have not. 
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C©L C* IL BKESSEY {Ministry of Transport) : 1 
expect the problem of transport h exercising your 
minds anxiously at present in relation to getting home 
to-night : therefore the shorter my remarks the better. 

I live on the opposite side of the road to Mr, Unwin ; 

] look up from the lowly building j llotted to Trans¬ 
port to the lofty palace of the Ministry of Hcalth r 
with whom we have the pleasure of working in many 
capacities. One point comes to my mind on hearing 
this admirable paper, and that is, that the whole pro¬ 
blem of town development is becoming a question of 
traffic control. We have Town-planning Authorities, 
Housing Authorities, Building Act Authorities, Author¬ 
ities looking after recreation grounds, schools* and so 
forth, hut no London Traffic Authority is in existence. 
We are told there are experts who are controlling the 
matter, hut 1 do not know what power they possess. 
The London Traffic Authority is non-existent, though 
a Bill has been drafted for its establishment; and 1 
hope that, whatever change may lake place in the 
Government of the country, some Bill to that effect 
will be placed on the Statute Book soon, as nothing 
could be more important or more urgent. 

I fully agree with what has been said as to the 
need for decentralisation. Colonisation has always 
been one of the characteristics of the British nice : 
it is needed for London. The whole of the control 
of London, for every purpose, was concentrated 
in the Guildhall for many centuries- Then it 
moved to Spring Cardens for many purposes. Now 
that Spring Gardens has been outgrown, what has 
the London County Council done ? It has not 
attempted to erect a twenty-storey building in Spring 
Gardens, hut has colonised the other side of (tie 
river. There is much to be learned from that move. 
The sQinh side of the river contains an enormous tract 
of country which might be developed very usefully for 
commercial* industrial and administrative purposes if 
additional bridges were constructed, A great remedy 
can be effected in that manner. The difficulties of 
transport at present can hardly be exaggerated, and 
Mr. Unwind pictures, showing the amount of space 
occupied by the traffic attracted by city buildings and 
the trade carried on there, proves how necessary it is 
[hat every form of traffic which can avoid the central 
area should be switched off elsewhere. There is no 
doubt i he most useful office to be performed by 
a London Authority would be a discrimination of the 
various forms of traffic* so that vehicles which have no 
need to enter I he heart of (he town shall be diverted 
round the town by such roads as are now under con¬ 
struction —e,gH the North Circular Road, which I hope 
will be completed in about 18 months; the Eastern 
and Western Avenues, too, need connecting, so as to 
reduce the pressure on the central srea. It is tasks of 
that sort which must be faced by a London Traffic 


Authority, And, whatever the constitution of that 
body may be, f sincerely urge—and f think Mr, Unwin 
will agree with me—that nothing could be more 
pressing than the setting up of some such authority to 
grapple with problems the intensity of which has been 
so clearly described by Mr, Unwin* 

The President put the vote to the meeting* and it 
was carried by acclamation. 

Air, RAYMOND UNWIN [F\] (in reply): I have 
to thank you all, most sincerely, for the very kind and 
Battering way in which you have expressed your thanks 
to me, 

I will not, at this late hour, go over most of the 
arguments that have been used ; many of [hem have 
been favourable to my contention. There are, how¬ 
ever, one or two tilings I would like to say. 

There is, first ofall T the main difference between Air. 
Joseph's position and ours ; it is simply that Mr, 
Joseph* as I think, looks at the question from the point 
of view of the owner of the individual plot, and what 
lie can do to make the most of it: while we look at it 
from the point of view of someone concerned with the 
town js a whole : we take the view that the whole is 
greater than the part. Wc are somewhat astonished at 
ihe suggestion that the owner of the individual plot 
who happens to have the God-given space of the River 
Thames against him should be entitled to carry his 
building up an extra height so that he may monopolise 
the advantage of that spec, and prevent the open and 
sunlit urea from benefiting the people behind. We 
arc still more astonished that anybody who should 
happen to front an open space which may have been 
bought at a great price by or for the public should, on 
that account, claim an extra licence to go tip and 
obliterate the benefit of that open space, so that it is 
no longer of use to the adjoining public. It must be 
that we look at things differently. It is a similar 
difference that l have with Sir Martin Conway, He is 
impressed with the advantage of living at the top, or 
near the top, of one of those beautiful buildings which 
I have shown you in New York, I also have had the 
good fortune to spend a few days in a very handsome 
Hal well up in one of those buildings ■ but I cannot 
overlook the fact that the higher those buildings are, 
the greater are the number of people that live down 
below me, and whose light and air 1 am taking away 
from them so that l may enjoy that magnificent outlook 
which appeals to him so much. 

With regard to the beauty of New York as a whole, 
it docs not appeal to me. And while I think there Is 
immense beauty and impressiveness in the individual 
buildings, there arc very few points of view in which 
they do not conflict with one another ; and they simply 
avoid making anything of a picture or group. It is 
true that in certain states of the atmosphere—that is, 
when you cannot see them very well — they are dss- 
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tincllv impressive as n group, Bui, apart from that, 
my admiration is for the individual budding : the mass 
of them seems to me formless. 

Regarding the main point Mr. Joseph made, that I 
was dealing with sky-scrapers and not high buddings, 
f must dissent from that. I said that if any single 
storey was added to any budding in the City of London* 
we should rue it in our traffic. And Mr. Joseph, for 
the heights he advocates, has only to stop air the first 
stage of my diagrams, and 1 am satisfied with the 
arguments from the result which is shown there. The 
fact is that our streets are much less in area and width 
than those in the cities I have been dealing with, and 
ue cannot afford tn increase the traffic by going up. 1 
deny that this will oppose any obstacle to business.. I 
admix it may possibly happen that .Messrs. Horner and 
Plums will not get quire so many people flocking into 
their shop ; but is it such a viral matter to the City of 
London that ten thousand people should go there, 
instead of five thousand there and five thousand to 
some other equally good store, that the traffic of the 
City of London is to be upset for that privilege ? There 
is no reason or advantage in it * I have yet to see 
arguments put forward which show any sufficient 
public interest that is being served by the growing 
congest ion that is characteristic of the great cities of 
this and other countries. I believe this expansion up- 
ward* is entirely in a false direction ; that it leads tis 
nowhere ; that more and mote congestion results, 
which is detrimental to the fives of the people w ho Five 
ra the city, is depreciating their standard of health, mid 
is making impossible the good fife that u people have 
a right to expect to live in the cities, That congestion, 
which, I believe, is an inevitable consequence, consti¬ 
tutes the case against high buildings. Let us hesitate 
to allow in London even a small addition to the height 
of buildings, because if any appreciable pan of London 
werv built up to an extent approaching the limit which 
i.s at present allowed, wc should have all our capacity 
taxed to handle the traffic in the streets. There is one 
comfort : that these people who go up often defeat 
their own purposes ! On three occasions the main 
shopping centre in New York has had to move to a 
new situation largely because the traffic congestion was 
so great that cotnfori in shopping had ctaacd to exist, 

\ anticipate that before many years have elapsed the 
Loop in C hicago will cease to be a first-class shopping 
one, because people of sense wifi go and shop in a 
more comfortable quarter. I would warn shopkeeper* 
of Regent Street and other similar places that they run 
a considerable risk in shutting out the sunlight and 
destroying the beauty of a street which hi*, uncoil- 
sdoiisly perhaps, proved attractive to the shopper. I 
shall not be surprised if, before very many years are 
out t we see a movement away from those streets which 
arc being hemmed in by high buildings in such a way 


that the pleasure of going to a hop there will been me 
less than St was, partly because of the Joss of sunlight, 
and partly by reason of the increased congestion of 
traffic. People who say this congestion is good for 
business are antiquated in their ideas. Do they realise 
th.i! wc have telephones and all kinds of new’ apparatus 
for diminishing distance, and that in a few years the 
assistant secretary of the Minister of Pensions will be 
able to m in hi* new building at Acton, and will not 
only he able to talk with his chief in Whitehall* but 
will have a picture of his chief before him while he 
talks, and will be able to see the changes on his coun¬ 
tenance, and carry on the conversation with all the 
advantages he would have if he were sitting in the same 
room ? This idea that you must pile all the business 
upon one spot is an antiquated idea, and one which 
ignores modem conditions. How shall we deal with 
aeroplanes and such things in the future if we do not 
leave some open space for them and other new inven¬ 
tions which may come along : Congestion is all cm 
the wrong tack, there is nothing to be gained by 
crowding ! 

The following contribution to the discussion h^a 
been received from Mr, Charles R. Ashbee [F.] in 
response to a request from Mr, MacAlister 

I have read Mr. Raymond Unwin's Paper with much 
interest, and in response to your request send you the 
following note* upon it as a result of pv recem\ xpers- 
cnccs in U.S.A. 

(r) lc may be said almost that Mr Unwin has not gone 
tar enough. When I was in Washington, Boston and New 
York a gain this time ! was invited to meet sonic of our 
colleagues a t their different chapters, and in Washington I 
was askt-d to cive my impressions as to the recent architec¬ 
turaldevelopment in that city, hi special relation io the 
new Zimmg Law. I had vis a ted the city at regular interval* 
over a period of 30 years, I did this* but ivhai struck 
me most was that the excellent Zoning regulations, in 
Washington a I Eca^t, had just come roo late to save the 
" scaR " of the city ; and next thru, an a result of 
the war. the architects had lost ground n> the engi¬ 
neers, 

I ventured at the request of some of my American 
colleague* io make Some suggestions, in the form of a 
letter, as Id the possible modification of the new Zoning 
regulations in the interest, before it was too l*re, of 
same of the streets radiating from the Capitol w here 
the Hl scale ,+ as L'Enfant first conceived it still held 
good. 

(2) A point to be observed, I think* and with which 
Mr. Unwin is doubtless familiar, though he does not 
deal with it in hi* paper, is that high building j* always 
10 the advantage of the man who get* in first. It is like 
an early market for spring vegetable*, lihe next comer 
gers less, and so following, tmd the community is finally 
landed with waste produce, and possibly ruin on the 
area built upon. 

(3) Further, the movement of finance is now so rapid 
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in American dries that. I am informed, the period over 
which the return on high budding investment is now 
calculable has shrunk to ten yean. After that the 
building is reckoned as financially exhausted, and it 
may be regarded in the light of depreciated plant in 
mechanical industry p to be scrapped in due season. 

That is a consideration not sufficiently taken into 
account when we are dealing with architecture, town- 
planning and the amenities of our cities. In. other wwb, 
the increased “speeding up M of finance is beginning to 
act in the interest of the amenities ; for the town plan 
with its amenities is nothing if not permanent, or con- 
reived, us aU architecture must be, with a permanent 
and not an immediate objective. 

(4) Mr. Unwin has wisely called attention to the 
reaction of motor traffic development in relation to city 
planning and high building. There is no doubt the 
" cheap ear/" and with it possibly the 11 jitney/' to well 
know 11 in Western American tide** is coming upon us, 
and must bring with it vast changes. We in England 
have in no way yet envisaged the fact, patent to everyone 
in the American dry, that any mechanic, or clerk, or 
shoeblack with a mechanical twist, can now get a car 
on payment of 5 dollars, and pay off the £60 (sixty 
pounds) cost of it on the hire system, exchanging the old 
car or what is left of it for a new one the year following, 
so that hi* car* which he drives himself, costs him exclu¬ 
sive of petrol about £40 year. thh lhc rtsail of 
the " automatic tool ' p and the development of machinery 
with interchangeable parts and applied to +l one model. 

All this is bound to affect profoundly English jtfchitee- 
ture and town planning in the immediate future, and Mrc 
English architects who wish to save the amenities of nur 
country should be prepared in. time with plans for the 
protection of our cities, and still more so of our village. 
And ibis, l conceive, is to be done less by the old-fashioned 
method of w idening, or paring, the roads iu fit them to 
the car, usually a futile process, than by boldly planning 
new roads round them and through them. 

(5) The suggestions Mr. Unwin makes in regard to 
London congestion are interesting; but I rather fancy if 
advanced American opinion were now applied to the 
London traffic problem it would, in the lijcjhsi of latter-day 
experience in high building and car development, advise 
three courses as of the first immediate importance : 

(a) A new main artery on the south side of the 
Thames, in a line from VWxhall Bridge, through 
Elephant and Cattle to lhc Twer, for craw traffic. 
This combined with the transfer of Charing Cross 
station to the south side, and the making of tine two 
new’ bridges of Charing Cross and St, Paul’s. 

(A) The proper uac, once again, of the Thames water¬ 
way, not by a revival of the dear old IK penny steam¬ 
boat M with music, but a properly engineered tidal 
service, with fast boats adapted to business hours, 

ic) The keeping of all private cara outside a certain 


inner radius of London, during the working hours 
of the day, with properly appointed public parking 
stations. 

There ore, of count, other solutions to the problem, 
but those are the most pressing, and il will be recalled 
how some of us architects urged the first and the second 
over twenty yeprs ago t and before the motor-cat or the 
high-building threat came upon us T The brat was 
regarded then as a wild and impossible dream. It h 
now a necessity, 

(6) I find in my Journal, under heading, Hi Washington, 
February zS* 19-23," the following : you may think it 
w p orth reading, or adding lo the above notes, though but 
a comment: 

” This city is falling behind. It is not fulfilling the 
promise of its last two decades. The architects and men 
of taste are losing their grip, and the development of 
what bade fait to become the finest capital in the world 
has got into the hands of mere financiers, building con¬ 
tractors, and real estate dealers. I met the Chapter of 
Architects, was taken round and L lunched 4 by Col, 
Keller, visited with him what are called, rather grimly, 
the 1 devastated areas.' Also I studied the new Zoning 
Law, It has come too late. The scale of one of the 
fairest parts of the city is now destroyed. Apartment 
houses and tall buildings dominate the 1 White House p 
and the 1 Octagon/ and one of the finest point* of the 
city is scarred by a monstrous structure—the * Wardman 
Park Hotel p 1 was shown Richardson's masterpiece in 
domestic architecture that they were gutting and destroy¬ 
ing, and I watched the jew contractors 1 levelling up T for 
building sites one of the loveliest estates in Virginia { 
it was to be covered, not according to its contours, trees 
and gradients, but ill the hills blown up, and flattened 
into the hollows in the approved manner of the American 
engineer, with boxes for 1 Babbits/ 1 hope to God they 
may save the scale of Pennsylvania Avenue nnd the Dome 
of the Capitol while there is yet time* but in the present 
reactionary mood of Washington Anything may happen, 

p * They tdl mo that the war has dune this 1 that the 
architectural profession broke down in office organisa¬ 
tion ; that power fell to the engineer, and that he Ha* to 
do what financiers and real estate men tell him, They 
have to cover the land with 1 little homes/ made to pay T 
Town-planning and dignity thus go by the board. If 
seems monstrous that in a city like Washington, in the 
wealthiest country in the world, and with LTnfam't 
tradition, this should happen ; that the future should be 
sacrificed fn the immediate needs of a group of speculator* 
whose return is admittedly in the next ten years. If tharis 
all, why not buy the beggara out before they're allowed 
to damage the city for ever ? It ts that sort of extravagant 
folly, in the ruin of the fairest of their cities, thar it is so 
hard to pardon the Americans—more particularly where 
they have the example of Europe, and our blunders in 
England,, to guide them." 
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Reviews 

IQXDLXn M ARCHITECTURE AM) THE 
CRAFTS. By H\ it Uthithy, Sro. /.W, 
igaj, 12i. hJ. [£ht£jhr«ir//r Sr 3 jEfcftriff/it 

++ Some screen appears to be set up between us and 
our Roman works of jrt. Even the mosaics . . . stem 
to be regarded as mere museum objects anti subjects 
for antiquarian tracts/' 

These wurds which gland at the head of Chapter Ml 
give 1 the keynote of the book ■ it i* this screen Pr«*- 
fessnr l. eiha I by has sought to remove, and it is remarkable 
how far p m 1 short book of 245 pages, he has succeeded. 

It h .i thoroughly practical work, dearly printed on 
pleasant unglazed paper, and profusely illustrated with 
sketches mostly by the author- which admirably 
elucidate the text. 

The first thing that strikes one is the amazing 
industry that has gone to the making of the book ■ 
Professor Lcthaby seems to have examined all the 
extant remains and written records dealing with the 
period, and has something illuminating to say of most 
of them, and where he differs from other authorities h 
able to give ve : y convincing reasons fi r his opinion, 

llis inferences, however, as tu national influence 
modifying Roman art and culture seem open to doubt. 
He quotes \L 1 -ouis Gilkl as saying (Chapter h: 
4 * These Gallo-Roman works show little of Kome p they 
are idready French,*' and adds We should hesitate 
to say just this of Britain, 1 " and goes on to speak of the 
11 new experimental spirit*' in provincial Roman art. 
Now this ih experimental spirit ” 1st just ;ts evident in 
Rome .i* in the provinces ; it is absurd to judge Roman 
architecture only by the great monuments ami the 
works of that literary amateur Vitruvius ; there is 
alum dan i evidence in Italy and Rome itself of freedom 
and innovation in art. 

All Roman remains in Britain, and— pate AL Gillet— 
in France also,arc derived from Roman originals, and 
local differences are easily accounted for by climate and 
the materials available ; a cultivated Roman tourist 
would probably have found them banal and unin¬ 
teresting, 

it is indeed remarkable that the centuries of Roman 
occupation had no more influence on our art than on 
our language ; we have had to recover painfully from 
foreign sources the art literature and laws of Rome. 
The analog of the Brilish occupation of India imposes 
itself-* would our withdrawal and the subsequent 
anarchy and internecine warfare have a like effect ? 

A great point which Professor Lethahy makes is the 
need of a large scale map of London on which should be 
plotted all the indications of Roman limes which have 
been discovered. Sturdy this is a work which should 
he undertaken by the Institute I C, E, Sayeh [jij. 


DIE ARCHAISCHE POROS-ARCHJTEKTLR 
DER AKROPOLIS Zt ATHEW By Theodor 
Wiegatid. Text , 11 inches by 9 1 incites ; plates ± 
24 inehi'i by iS inches, [Cosset tind Leipzig^ 1904.] 

This excellent publication contains the well-known 
researches of Dr. Wiegand on the archaic architectural 
and sculptural fragments of the Athenian Acropolis, 
mostly in the soft stone from the island of Paros which 
was the prevailing building material at Athens before 
Parian and Pentelic marble came into fashion. The 
letterpress volume of 233 pa^es is well illustrated b> 
Line drawings and photographic blocks. The folio has i 7 
plates, 13 of which arc m colour, three are pholo- 
graphiCp one is photographic-tinted (n ot 3 very success¬ 
ful process) and one is in line. The presentation 
generally ss exceedingly good, and :t ^ a pleasure to 
tec the late M. Gillieron'a delightful drawings of the 
typhun-groups in the liekatompedon so worthily 
reproduced. 

The hook deals with two principal works—the Old 
Athena Temple (Ilekatonipcdon) * l in antis/ 1 which 
lay re the south-west of the Erectheion, and the later 
peripter.il (but still archaic) temple built by Prists- 
tratus, which was on the same site. Both are extremely 
important monuments in the history of architect tire 
and sculpture, and their remains form one of the great 
attractions of the Acropolis Museum at Athens. To 
the Hckalompedon belong perhaps the most important 
colour fragments in the whole range of Greek archi¬ 
tectural art* not only the typhon-groups already 
referred to, but many details in colour. To the 
Feisistratus temple belong the " Athena and Giant * p 
fragments which arc the archaic Athenian version of 
this theme* met with elsewhere, as at Selin Lin tc. The 
Athenian fragments arc unmatched in that extraordi¬ 
nary spontaneity and power w r hieh is found in the 
finest archaic Greek sculpture. The fine quality of the 
detail in this Pciristratid sculpture can be judged from 
the foot shown in Fig, 131 (text volume). These great 
works arc in marble. 

There is also a chapter on +l Four Small Poms 
Buildings/* illustrating, among other things, in wh.it 
manner many of thrir fragments are built into various 
walls and sub-structures on the Acropolis. The 
chapter il Architectural Fragments/ 1 contains a, lot of 
interesting detail* including some in terra-cotta* finely 
drawn or photographed. Further chapters discuss the 
archaic H ‘ tier groups lp of the pediment** and the 
sculpture and colour. 

One outstanding fact may be noticed in all this 
archaic work of the Athenian Acropolis—its pro¬ 
nounced Doric character, tending, in the architectural 
forms, to great simple planes, and disclosing hardly 
any nearer approach to a wooden architecture than 
the Parthenon itself. The forms of cornice, triglyph p 
metope, epistyle and ante conform to a generally 
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unvarying formula, containing, of course, slight diver¬ 
gencies from type, but embodying a well-understood 
tradition, which one muse believe had prevailed for a 
considerable time. Even this early Doric work, how¬ 
ever, has a subtle flavour of ionic grace which renders 
the work of the Athenian Acropolis unique in Greece, 
and therefore unique in the world. 

Apart from M. Gitticrem, Messrs. DocrpfelJ, 
Schrader, Watzingcr and Wilberg were associated with 
Dr. M'jegimd in the production of this line book. 

Theodore Fvte [F,] 

ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION A CENTURY 
AGO.* By Arthur T. Batten, F.S.A. [F.J, 
Curator^ Smne Museum. 

Mr, Bolton continues his investigations of docu¬ 
ments in the Soane Museum, of which he is the 
enthusiastic keeper- Tht* paper gives the office record 
of George Lkistvi, k 1794. d, 1845, pupil of Sir John 
Soane for five ycare from December 1910- The office 
routing the staff, die influence of the principal and 
the nature of the work ram be readily pictured by the 
reader of Air. Bolton's paper, mid his comments, with 
a few personal reminiscences of parallel incidents, add 
to (he general interest of the record* 

A tabular list is appended of pupils, assistants and 
clerks in Soane's office, drawn up by the late Walter 
Spiers and completed by Mr. Bolton, The number 
of names given is 55, and the entries begin four years 
after Soane began practice, and cover the 53 years from 
17S4 to 1837. Fifteen of the names appear in the 
Architectural Dictionary t and of these, G. Basevi, 
J. M. Gandy, A.R.A., C r J, Richardson, of Eliza¬ 
bethan note, and Sir R. Smirke, R.A., of the British 
Museum, arc only known to fame. 

The office records enable .Mr. Bolton to furnish a 
sufficient picture of G. Basevi + & live years in Soane's 
office, and his sketches atul drawings of the ensuing 
three year# of travel in Italy and Greece. He was an 
artistic youth of a careful fiabit in draughtsmanship, 
enthusiastic and sane in his opinions, and manifestly 
well Trained in the practical work of a busy office 
under a diligent toaster* 

Ultimately the buildings that Jlasevi erected became 
The proof of both his quality and training. Londoners 
know' the Conservative Club in St. James 1 Street, with 
its dignified front and almost too magnificent hall and 
staircase. They may not know that Bclgrave Square 
and Thticbe Square opposite to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are also his work. 

The Fkzwilham Museum facade at Cambridge is 
one of the moat successful daasied compositions of its 
day,a day when portico and peristyle were indispensable 
to the respectable dignity of every building, secular or 
religious. Refinement of detail, complete correctness 

* Ttah fi&l*r W4* fiublinhed in ibe foynsAL eg Aupit 1^2a. 


of proportion, simplicity of aim in composition and 
constructive efficiency are aEl displayed in such 
buddings as the FitzwMiim by Bascvi, St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, by Limes, or the British Museum by 
Smirke. One scarcely know s what other general qualities 
to desiderate in modem architecture* apart from the 
particular interest that personality gives to detail. The 
reflection may ensue that fta£cvi p & patient training in 
the conscientious routine of Soane's office * specially 
adapted as it was to pupils by Ms lecturing work, was 
after all a satisfactory basis for his architectural 
practice and reputation, BEMEgXfrn Pite [F.]. 

little things that matter for those 

WHO BUILD. By Edwin Chinn, A .RA.B.A. 51. 

[The Architectural Fre&rJ 

This book in artistically and semiMv printed and the 
sketches are dear and good,hut the title should have been 
Hl A Fm of the Link* Things Tint Matter. 11 The ■* tips fc!h 
contained in the book are mostly refinements, as one may 
term them, nn speculative garden-city brick-built resi¬ 
dences mid will be useful to the young architect who I .as 
well-to-do clients ready 10 pay for better work. 

Much work is now done on speculative terms, where 
the client comes along after building and the extra cost 
required would often handicap the sale, although if clients 
were w T ise it ought not to. Where many house* are built 
at the same time the extra costs w r ou!d not be so noticeable. 

Mr, Gunn advocate* " as wide frontage as the client con 
afford.” Advice such as thb should carry wiib it equally 
important advice on depth, number of plots to acre, 
fencing, garden making, road charges and making, etc., 
and would require a chapter. In fact, this desire to udd to 
thc +H little things ^cstendg through the book* 

Mr. Gunn shuw% up a very frequent defect in damp- 
courses, when a solid floor comca against a wood floor, but 
it is a question whether, with good hard fictions in foun^ 
da lions, the ettm concrete advocated is much use, unless 
M treated/ 1 for ordinary concrete ift not Impervious to 
moisture. 11 i* wonderful what numbers of fioore escape 
dry rol K when one considers the amount of bits of wood 
left in the concrete and poor ventilation, ft would be 
simpler and cheaper to put a coarse of blue brick in 
cement or carry the osphaltc dampeourse up to paving. 

x\lr. Gunn mentions shrinkage of ground owing to dry 
weather, but here he is dealing only with cloy rites, a* ocher 
nitei were not affected. Mis solution of the settling of 
sleeper wall* is not much of an improvement beemisc,, up- 
k-ss the whole lioor settled uniformly, one would have to 
deal with it just as uhe would have to w edge the ordinary 
floor up. M r r G unn h s remarks on foundation* and water 
supply for ftn Sands are useful, as also the Ministry of 
Agriculture a manual extracts. T he notes- on datum pegs 
being left in concrete are important, a fairly recent law 
case gave heavy damages against builder and architect for 
“Jjtw in and causing dry rot. 

I he advice about the usual hollow walls is good, but a.i 
1 i4- T are built for cheapness, Mr. Gunn will very soon 
make ft better ttn( | M cheap to build a 14 inch wall, H nd t 
indeed, | believe that in the course of twenty-five years or so 
the cost of replacing the decayed ties, etc., will be as much 
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as o 14 inch vmil in the end T sind on* could point this out 
to a client. With rc^jtrd to pointing &nd The ns* of soft 
hrowni^h-ioncd murrur* unless the wall k 14 inthes it 
would I*? wiser to us* cement, though not so bh tony*" as a 
hollow wall needs all the strength you tan give it. 

The times on roofing, gable* and tiling are good„ and the 
elimination ni In- ad. special tiles and cutting in valleys 1- 
concisely explained. With regard to ,L pamiling " and 
keeping Out the weather; undoubtedly I lie old method of 
reeds and mortar is admirable, hut it k a curiums fact that 
many old roofs w ithout any bedding, pointing, or torching 
show' very Utile signs of weather getting in. 

The notes on windows, doors and fireplaces, are all 
useful and thr detail for a peat fireplace more than in- 
te resting. The author's note* on drains, sinks and taps, 
etc., are very gwd. With regard to freeing of ranks and 
pipes in roofs * it is simpler to have them well ft] ted. I lot- 
waier systems are tricky mattery and Mr. Gunn deals 
with one ur |WU useful tips. 

C. 0. Nelson 

Correspondence 

PIRRO LIGORIO. 

To the Editor i Jui.kNal R.l.B.A*,— 

Sin,— A perusal of Air. C. A. Harding's interesting 
article on Film Ligorio in Voh XXX, Xo* 20, shows 
that a considerable amount of care has been expended 
un its preparation. It may, however, lie opportune to 
call the attention of vour readers to an article of my own 
on The Bodleian MS. of Pr'rra Ligorio* in th e Journal of 
Roman Studies, ix (1919), 170 sqq. t where some addi¬ 
tional information may be found — a good deal of which 
1 have myself derived from HulseiVs various articles in 
the Rimirche Mitiritungrn and from FricdMm 3 cr T s Dus 
Kusino Pius dts Viertm (Leipzig, 1913), a book which 
Air. Harding should surely have consulted and cited. 
Further evidence for the date of hb death may there be 
found,! “d information in regard to the various ver¬ 
sions of his voluminous work on the antiquities of 
Rome, Mr Harding's account of which is by no means 
correct. 

I may perhaps be allowed to call attention to a few 
points of detail, 

Mr. I larding's statement that the remains of the 
Villa of Quinttliua Virus were laid bare during the 
preparation of the site of the Villa d'Este is erroneous 
(ace Papers of the British School at Row. iii, 1553. 

I should he inclined to think that the pmject for the 
restoration of the Thermo of Diocletian of 1558, attri¬ 
buted to Ligorio, which according to Lctarouilly Is to 

* I may tay from th* millet that I have only atudjed thra MS* 
from the ^Olitrok^icfl] point of view. 

t Mr. Hording i* righc in putting it in 1583, but the strongest 

E ieec of evidence ia tinkrinw» Co him. From it he would also 
ivc learnt that Ugnrio left several dimghtere. As to his birth, 
there in no direct evidence. 


be found iii the Vatican archives [ncj, is probably a copy 
of the rare series of engravings by Cock of Antwerp 
after drawings by Sebastian de Oya, published in that 
year (Lancijni, Ruins and Exemptions, 438). 

The Diiirio Rum ana of Chracas for 20 J unc 1772 (Vol. 
337? No* 8380+ p. 2) tells us that the reigning Pope 
(Clement XIV) had bought the plates of this work* 
which had been the property of one Monsignor Fal¬ 
len ni, and was making arrangements to have copies 
printed off. 

The attribution to Ligorio of the two campanilt above 
the north porch of St. John Late ran is erroneous, 
Lauer says [Le Palais rfr Lalrun t 314) : “ Liguria* qui 
ignorait com pi clement 1c style gothique, respectait 
ncaninoin> qudques parties de L'ariricnnc fapdt, la 
vaussure et le portail fails par Grcgoirc XI, dentil reprit 
tout h pa me super!cure, rempb^ant le pignon, qull 
Jcmaltt, par un mur plus £\ eve, visible encore sous les 
baliiAtre*: enfiu Ics campaniles, dont ij se horna a 
refill re cn briquet its parties entanu'es/ 1 

To say that ,e Ligorio carried out sonic repairs to 
£ he Acqua Vcrgmc, belter known to visitors to Rome 
as the Fontana di Trevi./* is misleading when we con¬ 
sider that the present structure of the latter dates from 
the eighteenth century (though it probably owes its 
design to Bernini). 

Nor is the description of the Vigria of Pope Julius on 
the Via Fbumrna satisfactory. It has been known for 
some years* that the fountain which now forms the 
Lower store) . the work of Bartolommeo Ammanati, was 
all that was at first erected on the site. Indeed, a con¬ 
temporary fresco in the Villa di Fapn Giulio shows the 
fountain only, and so do plans of Rome of 1555 and 
1561, 

The see to which Paul IV (not 111 ) consecrated 
Michele Ghislieri was, of course, not Neri, but Nepi f 
or rather Sum and NepL 

The section m regard To Ligorin's published works 
is unfortunately very inaccurate* Xo mention is made 
of Ida Libra dr Ik AntkhiUi di Rvma f published in 1553* 
The plan of Hadrian’s villa was revised by ContinS, it is 
true, in 1634, but was not published until 1&71 (in 
Kirchers Laiium),f 

I have nut been able to bud any trace of Li gorin'* 
authorship in the description of the amphitheatre at 
Verona, published by Folcnus,} w ho does, however, in 
that volume (V, p. 15a sqq.) publish Ligorio r s Be 
vfhiculu smtiqtiorum diatriba, nor can I sec in the two 
[sir) Thesauri of Graevius any description of the Villa 
d'Este from the pen of Ligorio. There is no mention 
(except as bS drawings of the Circus Maximus ”} of the 

* See Eggcr; Riifnisihr IrJu'rn. I. pi. t (Vienna, |glj) ; 

Balpsim. La F&ntana Fubbtiai di Giulh III 1 i^i 1V. 

Bargellini. iti FioIV wdla Via Fltimmia (Koine. 1913). 

+ See VVtfsncfcId, V r iUn dri Hadrian*,, 7. 

| The work in u Sctpion^ M^ifei’s Dr Amphitheatre 

tic pfticfipwc dr Vtronriai, 
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engraving* after Li^oriu which are to be found included 
in Lafr cry's Speculum Roman a Mi}%nificettUa t nor of 
Ills, large restored plan of Rome. His cartographical 
productions arc, on the other hand, alluded to, and 1 
regret that I omit Ted to mention them myself. Those 
1 know of are; the kingdom of Naples, Friuli, Hun¬ 
gary, Greece, Spain, Gallia* Bdgka (Belgium and N. 
France), and France. What, however, are the three 
manuscript volumes on Rome and the Campagna, dedi¬ 
cated, the first to Cardinal Ippolit® d'Este* the second 
to Cardinal Alessandro Farncse, and the third to the 
Holy Trinity } — Yours very truly, 

Thomas Ashby, 

Director of thr British School at Rome* 
THE WREN SOCIETY. 

2 Bedford Sqtmrt r WjC.i. 

7 Jamttny 1924 . 

To the Editor, Journal R.I.B.A*,—- 
Slit, — Tins Society* which was founded shortly 
after the Bicentenary Celebrations of February 1923, 
for the purpose of publishing the drawings of Sir 
Christopher Wren and other document* throwing 
light on his work, has now in hand 3 portfolio to con¬ 
tain the drawings of St. Paul s in the All Souk 
Collection, which will he issued with explanatory text 
a_s early as passible this year- 11 is hoped that many who 
have not already joined the Society will avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of doing so now, since wider 
support will he needed to enable the Society to extend 
its activities to other subjects and other collections. 
A Litter is abundantly available, but must remain little 
known till it can be reproduced. The annual subscrip¬ 
tion is one guinea* and subscribers will receive annually 
a portfolio of from 20 to 23 collotype plates with text. 
I shall be happy to send prospectus and subscription 
form to all who are interested,—Yours faith full v + 

W. H. WMU) {Pi | p Ilm r. Set, 

THE INSTITUTE (BUSINESS) MEETINGS. 
To the Editor t Journal K.LIi + A, p — 

Sift* — Force of circumsiances has for several year* 
debarred my attendance at meetings of the Institute, 
On .Monday last 1 had looked forward to renewing 
happy recollections of my student days, but two 
things leave an unpleasant impression on mv mind. 
The first is the acrimonious, and at times undignified, 
tone of debate — quite alien to the spirit of former 
years. The second, the fact that important matters of 
principle affecting the prestige nf the Institute can be 
settled by a majority of two on a vote of 60 members 
out of an electorate of more than 3,000. 

Whilst 1 have no desire to widen the breach which 
appears in our ranks, may not some change of system 
in recording Votes be worthy of consideration by the 
Council t —Yours faithfully, 

Percy Morris \F>] 

President of tht Devon and Exelfr Architcctmai Society. 
l 54 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS- 

The second part nf Sir Frank Baines's Paper on 
H The Preservation of Ancient .Monuments ami His¬ 
toric Buildings ” (the first part of which appeared in 
the Journal of 22 December} will be published in 
the next issue of the Journal. 


Mr. Raymond Unwin, who read his paper on, " IJ i g 3 1 
Buildings in relation iolWn Planning ' F before members 
of the R.LD.A. on 17 December, uas liberally reported 
by special cable on the from page of the Neti VorA Herald 
qn shr following day, December. M Raymond Unwin, 
qf the Ministry of Health/' the report opens, M speaking 
before the RJ.B.A. to-night, warned London to berwire 
of the skyaemper, and cited as horrible examples, New 
York, Chicago and other American cities* victims to the 
curse of high building*. Unwin recently visited America, 
where he studied problems arising from building con¬ 
gestion.” And then follow extra-era from Mr, Unwin's 
paper, which is published in the present Journal, 


In the January number of Fn^iish Life, Air, W, N. 
Adams [A .] contributes an interesting article on ihe 
+H Planning of 3 Small Country House/' Amongst other 
things, he s:iy& " that very rarely indeed can one par¬ 
ticular design for one particular *itc be repeated in any 
other position unless the splitting up of the land for sale 
to prospective house builders has Itcen done according 
Tij a preconceived plum More and more this work, too, 
is being entrusted to arch fleets and specialists, and a new 
branch of the architectural profession, that of town 
planning, daily becomes more and more important/' 


Mr. E. H. New has just added to his 41 New Loggan M 
series of prints a comprehensive birdWy? view of All 
^ouls College drawn by himself and photo-engraved hv 
Mr. Emery Walker- In this plate, »s in the whole l# New 
UnjiEun scricSv Mr. New lias followed the general 
method adopted by David Loggan in his Omnia lUmtmia 
of 1675 ; which shows the extent of the college precinct*, 
as well as the plan and the south elevation of the building! 
The drawing is m meticulous and skilful as the previous 
drawings of the series in which the ankt pmems so 
sympathetically views of the famous buildings of Dxford 
Copies may be obtained from Mr. New, at 17 Worcester 
Place, Oxford, or from Messrs. Ikituford, Ltd. 


" THE STRUCTURAL ENGINEER/* 

[ hc January No. of the official Journal of thelnsrimtion 
of Sknicttiral Engineers {formerly the Concrete Institute)* 
now issued under the editorship of Mr, fL Bryant Ntw- 
b°y, U,S.A,* is issued under a new and attractive format 
Among its contributors are Mr. H D. Starks Wood 
r Timbers of the Empire E. F. Etehelkr Algebra 

of Magnitude* : A system complements! to the Algebra* 
Of Number ) h Mr, W. A. Green T Bending in Reinforced 
Concrete Columns ") ; other contribution* include" Pika 
and sheet piles in [Reinforced Concrete/ 1 " The CapabtlU 
ttes of Concrete/' M Aluminmm Paini/ ' etc. 






INAUGURATION CEREMONY 


Inauguration of the War Memorial of the Eeole des Beaux-Arts 

BY H. BARTLE COX [>!.], S.AJXG. 


1 felt very honoured at being asked to represent the 
R.l.B.A. at this solemn occasion, and was pleased to carry 
out the wish of my Enj^ish cohca|Gfuc& by placing a wreath 
in the name of the Institute at the foot of the monument. 
The inauguration, a most itnpmtve ceremony, took 
place on Saturday morning, 15 December, at the Bode 
des Bcaux-Arts h i7 k quai Malaquuis, Paris, in the presence 


at to,30 in the famous Salk de Melpomene so well 
known to students, for the public exhibitions of 
their studies, who %a [here periodically to see how 
their efforts have been judged, and to see how they stand 
in relation to one another, Im the alcove of this hall, 
around the huge fuH-sked plaster cast of the sratuc of 
Mclpom^nr was erected a Cow stage upon which were 



of the President dv fa R^publkjuc and of the Presi¬ 
dent du Conseil. By special permission from the 
11 Ministirc do lit Chicrrc " a detachment of the (iarde 
R^publieaine carrying thr Drnpeau was told off to 
Accompany the ministers of State, 

M, Millemnd and M. FaincinS were received by M, 
I^on Bcrard, ministre de licutrucricm publique ei des 
beaux-airs; M. Paul Leon, directcur dea hestix-am ; 
and M. Albert Besnird, the eminent painter, membra 
de rinstitut. direct* ur of the Eeole - They assembled 


placed the seats for the ministers, generals. -I \Eangrn, 
Debeney, dc Castdnau.ete^, M. Naudin, prefet de police R 
professors of the Eeole and numerous personalities con¬ 
nected with the world of art. The hall* decorated with 
national colours, w as filled with relatives and friends ot‘ the 
deceased in whose name the sad ceremony wav cele¬ 
brated. 

The monument was raised by subscription organised 
by a committee of professors. Many generous donations 
were forthcoming, and a H ' Tombola ,h vs as arranged with 
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tickets at 100 fta. each* which brought in 40,000 Frs. t the 
Stale adding one-tenth to the amount subscribed, 
bringing the total up to t&o.ooo frs. 

As represent live of the institute, I was honoured 
by a seat among the families of the membres dc 
I'Jnsiitut, The first speech wait that of ftl. Henri 
Constant-Bernard, architect, the grand maSsicr. fie 
thanked the President for his high testimony nf sympathy 
in so kindly rendering homage to (he fallen students 
of the Ecole. Then the direct cut of the Ecolc, 
M. Albert Beanard, gave some eloquent statistic* - The 
committee For the raising of the subscription, he said, 
was presided over by his illustrious predcetfiftorimd friend. 
Leon Bann.u. He told ua that out of 4*000 mobilised 
members of the EieoJc 470 had fallen on the field of 
honour, in a touching speech he- then addressed, the 
parents of the dcad. coinmetidng with the words l+ Sou- 
venez-you*, mires, nrndis que," eic. + and in spite of 
the phrase, " cVst par la doulcur que vtsirc amour 
matcmel ll tnjuve k secret de sa resistance/ 1 one could not 
help noticing in the hall many handkerchiefs and lowered 
heads. 

The minjsfre* M + L£on Retard, then made a fairly 
long impromptu speech, pointing out ihe relation of the 
artist to the rest of the world. He made allusion to the 
painter Henri Regnault, whose bust (by Chapu) is close 
to the Monument aux Mom. He adjured young 
students to an absolute submission to a common cause, 
advising them not to isolate themselves in an iruaccesribk 
mystery, not to exclude then wives from their epoch, 
to be of ihetr time without, however, taking as rule the 
caprice of the moment. Then referring to the school, 
be pointed out that tin 1 it lesions can only serve a first 
iTMTuitiYc, quoting from Timt, who so briUinmly occupied 
(1^64) the chair of Mtheticf* Ik *aid : M L'Eeolr dot 
be a us-arts fu Limit 3 c foyer et le bois ; let medic virnt 
d'ailfeuns." At the school one kani* spelling but not 
sentiment. This Mr, Secretary, in my opinion* i* 
philosophically important in our social calling ; fWnrri/# 
virnt The mini site de rinstruction finished 

by asking students to liave enthusiasm, conviction and 
faith. 

The bugles suu ruled, the mazier of each atelier 
read out the list oF their lost comrade** terminating each 
Irit by the formula M Mon* pour Li Paine.” Buttes anti 
drums closed the ban, and the audience w ith the Preukfcn? 
of the Republic in front then repaired to ihc IW du 
Murier for the official unveiling of the monument. 

In this delightful little court with its Indian aspect, the 
ceremony vv-ls carried out with seemly pomp. A com¬ 
pany of the Garde lUpubtiwint with the fiat: did she 
honours. 

The design of ihe mumantm is due to the collaboration 
of Monsieur Alexandre Marcel* architect to the hcolc* 
who has kindly given me the accompanying iEluyiraiHin. 
and to the sculptor* Monsieur Jean Bucher, who executed 
the statue representing (he FoiUi* 'The back of the 
monument i* in pink stone from Burgundy sCom- 
blanchien). at the top <m the left are the word* Architec¬ 
ture—Gravure/ 1 in the centre, ” A Nos Mom Vic¬ 
tories, 1^14, 1915* tytb* iqi?- 1918/' to tht' right* 
/ Fein tu rn — Sculpture/' then a list of the 470 student)* 


Thu Fotlu in characteristic attitude is in u stone 
also from Burgundy (Pollnay). In order to place this 
monument it w‘a* necessary to take down the painted 
coloured plaster cams of faience by Della Robbia. Tlity 
have been cleared and placed in the vestibule at the 
lop of the & (airtime leading from the Cour du M Drier to 
die Salle de Mclpcznint* 

On the day uf the inauguration t handed in r on behalf 
fit 1 he lfisiiiurc% the following note :— 

Monsieur 1c Dirvclcur de iTcok dea Bcauat-Am, Paris. 
Monhbgr,—J« yous prie, au mm dt Flmtitut Royal dei 
ArthtUcUi bntmrniqua, de hien vouloir accepter ccttc 
gerbe de tkura en tAmoignage symp&thiqkic de mfcs cott- 
frferes d outre mitnchc. VouIcz-ygus croire* Mcasieur* h 
I "expression dc ms sincere* crondolcartcca pour la perte dc* 
braves Aleves de 3 + Ecole national supcrieuie des heauv- 
arts tomh£§ cm champ d'honneur en combattnm Fennemi 
common de la France et de FAngleterre, 

H. Bahti.e Cox. 

Paris. Mrmbrt dr t'Jmtimt Royal r etc. 

In answer 10 which a few days later was received the 
following acknowledgment :— 

t*c Dirccteur de Ifvcole Nationak Superieure dc* 
Ikaux- Arts, Mcmhrc dc Flrutltut, k Monsieur le 
Fresident de I'lnstiuii Royal des Archiltetea 
Hriianniques, 9 Conduit Street, a bond res h W.f. 

Iktwmm le Fni ^ipent — J F ai Fhonncur dc vous 
remercier dc tout ^cetir de Fsttention delicate iiue voust 
fl ves cue en faisant defHiser mi pied du Monument elcv^ 
k la memoire dc nus El£vea Morti pour b Fatric, le jour 
dc son inauguration, uiie gtrbe di- fleurs. 

La SoduEc que voua repr^vntez, sVst u:^adcc par ce 
pieux t^moigmige rf’admiration, ik tots- ceux qui h nont- 
breux, sonr venus rend re hoinm^e h kur htf rci^mc. 

Votrc m p a profondcisu-nt im\i rt jc voub prie de 
b:cn vouloir trouver ici, leKpnrss.ion sincere de ma rccon- 
tciEH’i an c,cr et de eelk do route 1 'fu-nte + si ficte dc 5 cs gloricux 
cltvcs, ddukmreu^f Bussi dc Ictir -.uhlime sai rirfkv. 

VeuiUes! agr^cr. Monsieur le President. Fasaiirauce de 
mes sentiment* le* plus devo-u^$ r 

A* 

Many wreaths were placed on the monument, the 
1 itch t c^tiapituoufl of which were, stanisig from the left, 
those given by the SodM Centrale de* Architectcs, 
the I nton dc S^-ndicats d 1 Arc hit ec lei agr 4 es par FEtit 
pour la rcconstnjclion dc* regions d^vaskvs. Then our 
own with the following inscription — 

l'institut wjval ues ARf iinrcrss britxnmq ves 

A LEI.-Hi CONTRlTtJLS tH^y^AiS 
VTCTiStm PE LV OUERflE. 

On The pedestal were several bunches of violets, and to 
the right the wreath from the Sockt* dc* Archltccte* 
Dip]Ames par le C^uvruaeni. 

As d l- resale on chi>. occttiqi, 1 received manv eiptcs- 
rioti> of thanks from architects of distinction* and am 
happy to iiatc that the action of the Royil Instiruic was 
gnatly appreciated by our « Confifcrea fran^ai',/' as 
witnessed by the following letter addressed to our Presi¬ 
dent :— 


EXHIBITION OF OLD STUDENTS’ WORKS AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


Union Franco-Br itannique; des Architectes, 

PABRp 

le 15 Lkcembre, 1923* 

A Monsieur le President de IMnsbtut Royal des 

Architect** Britanniques. 

Aujaurd'huL n inaugutfe avec la plus grande solenntte 
par M. le President de h Repuhliquc, asstsk de M. Poin¬ 
care, President du Conceit, de M. B*rard, Mintstre de 
tln^tmciion Publiqile et de* Beaux-Arts* le Monument 
clcvg h Sft memoire dcs 470 El^vea de EEcok des Beaux- 
Art>„ marts uu Champ d h Hoimeur* 

Nous ne saurions votes exprirner combkn vqtre delicate 
pensfo de fnire dtfposer titie gerbe ck fiettra au pied du 
Monument de nm tnorts, cat all£ au coeur dcs E lives de 
notre chi re Ecole aussi bkn qu h & celui de kure ancierts, Ufr 
camaradcs diplAm^s, parmi kiquol* wnt nombreiix. 
com me vou* le savez, ceux qui a'honoretit de faire panic 
dc l B Union Franco-Britamuque des Architectcv 

Nou^ y avani tons vu un tdmoignnge nouveau dc In 

sympathic de* Architected anglais envois leurs Con fife res 


fnmgais > une marque de plus K qui s*ajoute k mm d'autre* 
des sentiments de fratemelle amitic qui nc saurait cesser 
de noua unir, 

C*eat dans certe pensik que !cs President* dc la £oci£k 
des Archttectes DiplGmes el de 1 Union Franco-Brits A* 
nique des Architiectes sc font Tinlcrpifetc dc toils, ert 
vous prianl degreer avec rexpression dc kurs plus vifs 
remen;semema cetk de leura sentiments ftffccttlrtix pour 
voire personae et de kur reconnaissance k Regard de 
Flnstitut Royal dcs Architectcs Pritamuques. 

President de Id Sociele des Architects Dipl 0 m£i par 
k Gnuve moment* 

(Signed) G. Lhgros. 

[#c President dc 1 "Union Franco-Brit a unique dcs Archi- 
tectes, 

(Signed) J. Godefuov. 

Such a mark of friendship is comforting and cannot fail 
to help in the binding together of our two countries so 
especially necessary to us in the ini crests of our Art. 


Exhibition of Old Students' Works at the Royal College of Art 


BY WILLIAM T 

Introduction. 

The difficulty of reviewing this collection is that ft is 
nut one, but a series of exhibitions. We must never forget 
in considering the work of the old Students of ihe Roys! 
College of Art that popular An and Science education in 
this country is essentially an Albertian offshoot of Vic- 
totiinhim. 

The promoters of this exhibition have rendered a 
notable public service in showing how many of the leading 
artist* have benefited by the susteiian cm provided by 3 
benevolent Government. Let not the children of the 

Philistines gil>t because they have *ccrn many of the best 

things before. This exhibition is really n stud: of Art 

evolution 

The auwtflnding things in the exhibition me the paint¬ 
ing, cu bing and sculpture, The crafts are by no means 
fully represented, probably because the finest examples 
am either in building* nr in the hands of etilightcnu J col- 
lectori. 

Painting 

The standard of the painting b good. 

We particularly admire the work of Mr. William Shackle- 
ton ui shown by h\^ Nos, 306 and 316, The Song oj the 
Morning and the Song of the Evening, In these he has 
caught the wry life of uir imd sunshine which the ancient* 
loved so intBusdy. His serial perspective hears compftfi- 
aon with Turner 1 *. Mr. Philip Naviasky exhibits a 
wonderful portrait of u child, dignified because of its 
absolute Mncrriry and simplicity, Xo. Jm/tit- Mr. 

Q. R. Woolwav h at hist best in hi* delightfully “ fresh a 
view of Kensington Ciardcns, Wt feel that he must ]mvt 
painted thi^ with an appreciation of the Gardens which 
has grown fcttbconsajausty during many walks Tbefe. W !.■ 
trust that thi^ is only :i beginning of a serie* of his fme land¬ 
scape^. He also exhibits his weSbknown sketches from 
mural decorations and some ponraitfi, Jn T 7 tr Slight Ptwr- 
!h* Dvy Conn ih. Mr. E lurry Moricy ahowa that he can 
tackle a srreat subject with dignity and restraint* We have 


. BENSLYN [A.], 

watched Mr* Murky s progress during recent years with 
great interest. Mr. W. G. dc Gkhn'a Portrait of Made- 
nsoisAU Qutnio ¥ No. 290, is a fine example of confidence 
and directness. The hands are particularly beautiful. 
No. Fancy Dms t by Philip Cnnoard, is a magnificent 
piece of swagger. Mre. lamft George exhibits several 
paintings of the new buildings at Delhi, which are interest¬ 
ing not only in subject, but in the admirable realisation of 
heat which they convey. No. 351, ft portrait □£ -Miv; 
Winifred M, Knights by Arnold Mason, i$ quite up to ihe 
standard of his best work, and is inie of the l>esi porttaiia 
we have ?^en during recent years. Mr. Mason ako ex¬ 
hibits an interesting smull Italian sketch. 

The following .trr all worthy of noticeNo* 75» hy 
Hcth Amoorc ■ 124, StfUr Birks, by John M. Air ken ; 
123 , Christchurch, by Paul Fripp ; 1 Roma Coir the Tiber ) h 
by J. T. Gilroy ; 17-0, Alhttrft Mill, Susr*x, by L.’onslance 
E. Brown ; ijfj and 1 pi # two amusing studies,, one of Mr T 
Lloyd GeOJffe and the other of Mr. Baldwin, by L. G, 
Illingworth ; 206, On tb: Rotker* Ryt , hy A. Winter 
Moore ; 245. DAphittiumr, by Muiiel O. Gouldcn ; -40, 
.-J Ride on tb Gate, Walbcrs^Mek, Sutfiplk. by Walter 
Wallis; ^56, Church at MoHtratibtur^Mer , by James 
Clark ; zbi . The Mountain Side , by Osmund Bin man ; 
280, The Momdil Stream M by Christopher Williams ; 

Dahlia^ by A. K. Browning ; 341 h Florence—Font* 
Vecchk r, by Giffard H. Lcnfeatry (beautiful lighting); 
XJHi The House *n\ Bmps, Potperro, by 11 . E. Stanton ; 
3H6, £ VrjfliYfifj, hy Alfred Hartley. R.H. 

Many of those meniiqncd above have been trained by 
the late painting professor, Gerald Moira, and their works 
are the greatest compliment that can be given 10 him. 

SCUI-FTLltH 

The Sculpture action of the Exhibition is really a 
monument to the splendid reaching and unfailing sym¬ 
pathy of the (ate Professor E r LantcrL The Commit tec 
haw' been fortunate in obtaining ihe loan of No. 410, 
Cam* ndra, and No. 431, A Child, iwn of file lie si things 
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produced by the (ate J. Harvard Thomas. The Cassandra 
as quilt modem* and yet |Josrea*ra all the wmlpturesquc 
qualities of the best Creek work of xhc archaic period. 
Mis* Anne Acheson exhibits gome delightful lead garden 
figures (Nos, 4xj* 43o)ir which we think architects could 
easily incorporate in thetr schemes instead of continually 
using antiques or antique reproduction*. Mr. C, Fib- 
worth'd statuette of Beethoven, No. 47s, it, one of the 
beftt things he has done. 

The work* of Mr. F. Derwent Wood, Alfred Gilbert, 
Albert Toft, David McGill, Gilbert Ledward, and 
H r C hidden are ton well known to need tiny comment of 
mire. 

Etchings. 

The etchings and engravings of the Exhibition arc a 
brilliant testimony to the excellence of the work of ihe 
Royal School of Kicking* which has for so many yeans 
been conducted bv Sir Frank Short and Miss Constance 
M. Pott. 

Sir Frank is represented by a number of works* but we 
do not remember ever having seen anything equal to his 
Morning Hasr m Chichester Harbour t No. 650. This 
aquatint ha* successfully aurmounted all technical diffi¬ 
culties, and gives one a wonderful sense of space. Miss 
C + M, Pott s exhibit* Kmiresborvugh . No. 647* is quite up 
to her usual high standard. One of the most interesting 
exhibits from art architect 1 * point of view is No. 64$, Thf 
Acropolis, Athens, by Miss M . A, Sloam?, This view gives 
the feeling of ruined Greece better than acre* of elaborate 
ftrchrrolugical restorations. Nos. 614, bzz and Gzj. by 
the same au ihor 1 arc beautifully d mm* Mr. Lee- Hankcy 
ts represented by some of his best work. One of the most 
charming things in the whole show is Mr* H. E. Slantnn'i 
Cmmvni, No. bza, No. &08. TU Turnpike Farm, by 
Mr r E. Maraden Wilson, h mi example of dean, direct 
etching and might well serve as a mode! for archiiectunil 
perspectives* Mr. Martin Hard sc exhibits a delightful 
view of the Isle of Wight, No. 64a. but the work that 
appealed to us most was Mr. Malcolm Osborne's No. 656. 
Tttkkm of Satonito , This work will serve as a record of 
those innumerable migrations which the dwellers of the 
Sty nan Plain take as casualty as we dn an ordinary railway 
journey. It is scarcely possible thai Mr. Osborne could 
have done this line piece of w r ork but for the Great War. 
Mr. George Atkinson has sent his mexKoiint: port nit of 
the late I*ord Justice Fitxgibbon (No 682), a magnificent 
piece of work w hich Carrie* on the tradition of fine mrntt- 
tints of distinguished judges and Lord Chancellor*. Mr. 
Fred Richards U only slightly represented by Nos, 
6gg and 690, We hope that Mr. Richards b not gening 
too busy to find time for his etching*. Mr. Philip Naviaskv 
exhibits a fine drawing of an old French sailor* No. 698. 
Crafts. 

The outstanding piece of craftsman ship is a simple 
piece of writing, No, 846. superbly written on vellum. 
Thk is as fine a piece of lettering as we have seen either 
ancient or modem* and must be a great source of joy to 
Edward Johnstone, the author of the standard work on 
Writing and Illumination. Although simple in scope* it is 
.19 nearly perfect a* a human work con be. both in con¬ 
ception and in execution. Mr. Fred Herrick sends a toL 
lection of his fine #H Underground Poster*. 1 ' We w ent to 

1S 8 


the Exhibition by tube, and on the way saw Mr. Merrick's 
latest poster^ which has recently been added to the 
" Underground Art Gallery/’ Mr. R. A. Wibon exhibits 
an interesting decoration for a painted music room, 
No. 879, rather futuristic in feeling. Mt*, II, J Edgar ha* 
sent a beautiful design for printed ere tonne. No, frhg. 
Mr. J. Platt has sent some of his splendid wnodcutl* 
Noe. 818 and 813. Mbs M. B. Preston exhibits sl delight* 
ful little cofkcur. No. The Roundheads Miss M, 
Walker is also well represented. -Mrs. Margaret Woolway 
has sent one of her beautifully refined pieces of illumina¬ 
tion, No. 845. We like especially Miss D, Martin* em¬ 
broidery curtain, Case No, ^45, Mr. H. f p art has sent qne 
of his splendid pottery r figure*, and Mr. Charles Vyse has 
sent several. They ares really delightful, Mr. \\ . Wheeler 
has sent a carved newel post* No. 463. When we think of 
the number of terrible newel posts which ate erected each 
year, wo cannot but regret that more art- not carved by 
Sir. Wheeler, The President of the Old Students" Asso* 
elation, Mr. Alexander Fisher, has sent a magnifier nr 
collection of enamel*, alt of which rise to his well-known 
high standard. Case No. 46ft exhibits the work or Mr, 
Omar ftnmsdem 

Although we appreciate the great difficulties under 
which the committee have laboured in making this, collec¬ 
tion, we should very much hove liked to see the work of 
certain deceased students represented* more especially the 
wonderful craftsmanship of the late R* Q r Pearson] the 
drawings of the late A. E^ctere* and some of the paintings 
and etching* of the kte EL Boardman Wright. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the hard work 
which all the Committee have done* and especially that of 
the Assisting Honorary Secretary* Mr* Endymioti L. 
Markcmsie, 

Lecture on Acoustics at Scientific 
Novelties Exhibition 

Mr. Elope Hagcnal (Associate), lecturing at King's 
College, on January 1* on the Acoustic* of Building*, said 
That it was important for the general public to dismiss 
popular notion* on the subject and to formulate require¬ 
ment that were not conflicting. It was not possible* for 
instance, to get good chamber music effects in the Albert 
Hall* nor was it easy to design a building that should be 
equally good both for choral music and for the speaking 
voice. It might happen to anyone that he or she be cal let! 
upon to speak in public, Speech was a progression of 
syllables, and if the -syllable* were dbuinguisherf and 
emphasised, the words would look after themselves* 
Good hearing was dependent at least a* much upon the 
speaker as upon the auditory. 

Borne speakers preferred open-air conditions* and some 
speaker* preferred Church condition*. Here at the outset 
was a fundamental distinction. It was * distinction 
between the man who lilted to rely upon his own voice 
for power* and who liked the distinctness of syllables, 
experienced in the open air, and the man who preferred the 
reinforcement given Eo his voice by a building, even ut the 
esprnw of good articulation. Corresponding to there two 
preferences there were two types of auditory— namely* the 
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Greek theatre embodying open -a it conditions and die 
Gothic cathedral embodying extreme Uhurch conditions. 
In the Gnxk theatre people could Listen » dialogue at 
^oo feet. When we consider that the ternotest seat in His 
Majesty s Theatre ii 95 &™ stag** this must appear 

As a s*reat achievement. Good hearing in ft bunding is nut 
quite a scientific novelty. On the other hand, the Gothic 
cathedral, converse of the Greek theatre, developed choral 
music to it* highest achievement in the polyphonic music 
of Vittorio, Palestrina, and the grai English motors. 
Mediaeval music was the direct outcome of the acoustic 
conditions of the cathedral. This music can be heard any 
day at Westminster Cathedra!.. It is different from modem 
music in having no strict time dement and docs net pro¬ 
ceed bv beats. The Long reverberation of the church is part 
Lind parcel of the musical effect. In a large cathedral the 
reverbs ration may be five seconds for a syllable or ten 
seconds for a note on the organ. 1 he rate of speech is 
roughly four syllables a second. This means chat in a 
lively sermon in a cathedral syllables assembled on the in r 
twenty at a time. New preachers in St. Paul it cathedra! 
used to be warned that their sermons must consist of only 
half the number of words chat they would use in a parish 
church. It is not possible in a cathedral to get both dis¬ 
tinct utterance and* at the same time, the fine tone effects 
of the best choral music- In the Greek theatre* on the 
other hand, the reverberation was quite short. The 
speaking voice was reinforced^ only by useful re fleeting 
surfaces behind the stage and in front of the stage. The 
hard-paved orchestra space in from of the stage, not con¬ 
tinuously occupied by the chorus, was a most useful 
reflector, its value cart be experienced at any performance 
in the Greek Theatre at Brtdfidd College. All sound 
reaching the siu di en.ee was absorbed and not reflected* and 
the open air roof was also a iw per cent, absorbing. U w os 
when the classical theatre attained the enormous dimen¬ 
sions of the Alexandrian and Human period that the strain 
on the voice rained difficulties* Hence the acoustic vases. 
Our only evidence for Echda or acoustic vases is the work 
of Vitruvius, but reinforcement of tones by enclosed 
volumes of air is perfectly right in principle, T he expecta¬ 
tion seems to have been that arte or other of the va&» t 
designed to respond to notes in the musical scale, would 
reinforce the vowel sound of the actor. 

Commenting on Mr* Bagena! a lecture. Professor 1. 
Hodgjatitoa, of Blackheath* in The Times* of 4 January, 
saye :— , * 

" May 1 suggest that asbestos cloth of fabric ift a very' 
efficient deadener of sound waves. Woven glass ^oth is 
almost aft good. These materials are quite fi reproof - 
Mr. Bagettid gives uft the following note for the RJJA 
Journal ; H * The best and most efficient sound absorbers 
are sljig-woolp a in* thick* behind small-mesh wire netting 
(this ai really glass such as Professor Hodgkinson reconl- 
mendt) T eel grass, in brown, paper envelope, laid in two or 
three layers* and felt at least 1 in. chick. fhc*e material ft« 
however* require screening with canvas. Absorbing 
materials giving fl finished surface are ^AkouatoSith I tie, 
acoustic plaster, and cork slabs 1 in. thick. 


Allied Societies 

THE RENAISSANCE OF BIRMINGHAM.* 

Bv RuFFJtr Savage [F.]. 

The Renaissance of Birmingham* said Mr. Savage* was 
not only inevitable in the natural course of growth* hut 
was a movement much overdue. There were few who 
would deny that Birmingham — the greatest diy in 
England, excluding London — presented an outward 
aspect unworthy of its commercial greatness. The presenr 
state of die city might be summa rised as a huge agglomera¬ 
tion of human beings crowded into a formless mass of 
mean streets and shabby buildings. It hud never been 
planned; it had simply gr o wn in a shapely form 
dsamed by the apparent needs of the moment. Consider¬ 
ing its great size, Birmingham was singularly tacking in 
fine nmin throughfares* and there were few streets having 
40v pretensions eo size or dignity. It was a mass without 
a nucleus. The main mads leading out of the town were 
ill-defined and tortuous. There were few open spaces* 
;iod such as existed were irregular in plan and devoid of 
buildings of a monumental or impressive character. 3 'hr 
shopping area in the centre of the town was small and 
inadequate, while in the nearer suburbs 5here were miles 
of miserable shops the very existence of which seemed 
superfluous. Some of the outer suburb* were healthy 
and pleasant* but older residential districts in the inner 
wards showed large slum areas which could compete 
in wretchedness with any town in England The public 
building were few and scattered* and whatever merit they 
might possess was largely discounted by an absence of 
logical grouping. 

This might appear n somewhat craggera ted indictment of 
the city's shortcomings, but he wished to emphasise ihecviS 
in order to emphasise the necessity of remedial measures. 

A commercial aptitude for buying in the cheapest 
market and selling at the highest price might lead to 
acquisition of wealth, bur was certainly not conducive 
to an appreciation of the higher aspect of life ; nor dEd it 
engender a mental attitude favourable to merely aesthetic 
considerations. But it was just this commercial spirit 
which was to-day the great bar lo all advancement in 
purely cultural nnd aesthetic moods in Birmingham. 
What was needed was vigorous and enlightened leader¬ 
ship. Mr. Neville Chamber bin recently spoke in strong 
terms respecting the necessity for civic improvements* 
but he stressed the social rather than the Htfictic side 
of the question- Among the ranks of the City Council 
there were a number of capable and energetic worker* in 
the cause of betterment* but their energies were directed 
to strictly utilitarian projects* and there were few* indeed, 
who had any lively conception of the great moral value of 
abstract beauty* Dealing with those aspects of the 
-■ betterment *' question which more doady concerned 
the architectural profession, viz., the improvemenls in 
town planning and street architecture. Mr, Savage add 
the fim step was to arouse the interest and enlist the 
sympathy of the man in (he street. The second step was 
to make a general survey of future developments. The 

* Preridtntiii Address rend before the Birmingham Archi- 
Icciural A*wciib0)l. 
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third and perhaps the most important, was to tottmin 
what could be commenced now and accomplished during 
the present generation. ITiert already existed a number of 
agenefe* for amusing the interest of the general public 
and promoting civic patriotism. It was to be hoped that 
the united efforts of these bodies, aided by a HympathcLic 
altitude on the part oF the civic governors, might ultimately 
elicit some response from their rather unresponsive fellow - 
citizens. When they came to survey the programme of 
future developments* they quickly came up against the 
fact that they were dealing with a full-grown (if badly 
developed) town. Town-planning enthusiasts were apt 
to forget the existence of vested interests and seated 
industries and seemed to think they were planning et new- 
city on an open plain. In the centre of our town particu¬ 
larly it was impossible ruthlessly to demolish whole 
through fares find extinguish old-established commercial 
interests. Courage and foresight were requisite in pre¬ 
paring el scheme for controlling the future development 
of the town* hut there was also need for a judicious blend 
of idealism and common sense. Unrestricted idealism 
might become a serious obstacle in actual achievement* 
The City Council had been engaged for some years on the 
task of town-planning Birmingham* and much useful 
work had been done. While they recognised the effort 
that bad been made, they* as architects, were inclined to 
feel that the work done had been influenced solely by 
technical considerations, and ilmt the aesthetic aspect of 
town-planning had I wen insufficiently recognised. In 
many towns this work had been placed in the hands of 
experienced architects, bur in Birmingham it w ould appear 
that road-making, sewerage and traffic coni ml were the 
enle irmsidenitinti. Use re ivjis a very marked contrast 
between ihe status of the architect in this country and 
abroad. In nmst European countries and in America the 
architect was an important factor in all civic develop¬ 
ments, and as a result they saw a remarkable difference 
between their own towns and those they veiled in [heir 
foreign travels. What they might hope fot and plan for 
in the future- development of the dry was a complete and 
comprehensh v town plati of ihe town and suburb* with 
due regard to the architectural and artistic aspect of the 
subject. They also lumped in see the erection of a public 
hall adcquarc to the needs of the city* and the provision 
of a really tine exhibition hall to replace the obsolete 
Binjttcy Hall, They might see the renovation of the 
fine Market Halt and the rearrangement of the wholesale 
markets an a coherent plan. 

Sra nr thing ought to be done in utilising tht rivers to 
form an agreeable adjunct to the sfmt scenery* ar, d in the 
outlying district's rhe streams and walenrttH$r» might be 
made pleasant feature-, nf the public open spaces. The 
question of slum clearance and prtn i ui t>r ■ of new homes 
for workers was a matter of urgent necessity. 

As to what could be done now, or in the immediate 
future. 33 the vantrihuijpn of their gencratkm to the greater 
scheme, Mr. Savage urged that the City Council could 
do s great deal by putting into execution many scheme* 
clow under consideration The rn ost pressneed was 
for the completion and publication of the town plan for 
inner Bi ruling hum. 'The present uncertainty ;ls to street 
widening and frontage lines was a serious hindrance to 


freeholder? and building owners alike. The Council 
might proceed with the planning of the new public square 
at the bottom of Broad Street and encourage the rebuild¬ 
ing of that street. The scheme for & new throughfare 
across New Street station was a project of the brat magni¬ 
tude, and it was to be hoped would be considered in 
relation to the remodelling or rebuilding of New Street 
station, which was at present not only an obstruction but 
an eyesore. When the greater Birmingham scheme 
brought within the ciryN boundaries certain outlying dis¬ 
tricts, pledges were given for the provision of sundry' local 
conveniences such as public baths, libraries, etc. The 
prosecution of some of these enterprises would not only 
lend to the embellishment of these localities, but would 
rovide much needed employment. In the matter of 
□using the Council could materially aid the orderly 
development of new or partly developed districts by 
inaugurating a building policy having some regard to the 
amenities of lay-out and architectural composition, T*he 
present type of new house might be economically sound, 
but left much to be desired in the mutter of design. The 
freeholders could do much to improve the standard of 
building by relaxing rheir rigid attitude and by selling 
freely to those who desire to build on their own freehold. 
The prevalent leasehold system wis one of the worse 
causes of poor building in Birmingham. The building 
owners could do much for the future of the my by taking 
a wider and more generous view of expenditure on 
building. Ilithertn rent producing capacity hud been 
almost the only consideration. If we were a nation of 
shopkeeper* it w j a$ surely not necessary that the acquisi¬ 
tion of money should dull our senses to all that was hoe 
and noble in our dries. 


soci£t£ die? arch m : cues diplomas 

PAR LE GOUVERNEMENT. 

The officers elected for 10^4 by the S.A.D.G. are a* 
follow*: President. A, licrard 1 Vice^Presitfenfcs, M, 
Auburttn, G, Guiard, G P Talhourdc&u ; Secretary - 
General, A. Schneider; Treasurer, M, Poupinel ; 
Archivist, A. Jaluhert: Librarian, G, Tzaklri ; Secre- 
tLiriti. P, Sotizy* H. Confl 4 ant-Bcraard r R. Legrnnd. 


VISITS ARRANGED BY THE ART STANDING 
COMM ITTHE. 

The following is a list ol the visits arranged for the 
Session hy the Art Standing Committee. The visits will 
take place on Saturday afternoons, and Members and 
Licentiates are cordially invited to attend, Cards for each 
visit will be issued, and can be obtained on application 10 
the Secretary R.LB.V, □ Conduit Street K W. 

rw- 

»& January'.—Rank j>: England. 13 February—Derby 
House. zz March - Wembley Exhibition. 26 April,^ 
Kensington Pthn. . 74 May— Knole Park, Sevcnoaks. 

VISIT TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Saturday, ab January 1924. 

A1 the request of the Bank of England authorities, the 
number of members attending this visit mu&t be limited 
to twenty. 




COMPETITIONS 


QUANTITY SURVIVORS' FEES. 

The Practice Standing Comnutret have drawn the 
attention of the Council to the practice of certain archi- 
reels secretly arranging with their Quantity Surveyor* 
for a percentage of the Surveyors fees to be paid to them, 
lit Council desire to warn Members and Licentiate* 
thai such prattier La contrary to professional etiquette, is 
objectionable and immoral, and that disciplinary measures 
will be token if specific eases of it arc brought to the 
Council notice^ 

THE R.I R-.A CERTIFICATE BOOK, 

A new edition of she R I B A. Certificate Book Enot 
imprinted with the Seal of the RJ,B_A.) will shortly ht b 
ready for sale to architects and other* who are not -Mem¬ 
ber* or Licentiates of the Royal Institute. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING, 

17 DECEMBER. 

ftEtfiHTAtttv Of SKI! T F Tl l^APOt® IN TICE ftUHJHKK 

TRAPE 5 + 

F Fhe following members have been appointed to repre¬ 
sent the R.LB’A r on the proposed Conference on die 
Shortage of Skilled Labour in the building trade* 

The President, the Hon. Seeretary, Major Harry Barnes p 
Mr. Percy Thomas* Mr. T. H* Milbtiffti Mr, Herbert A. 
Welch, Mr. Gi Huatwell Grayson. 

Grants. 

The fallowing annurtl grants have been made : 

The British Engineering Slim thirds taweiotion. £$- 
The British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association. 

The Clas* of Students. 

The R I BA. Katendar is to he issued in future to the 
Students of the RJ.B.A. 

Retired Fellowship. 

The following Member* have been ttroderred to [he 
dm of Retired Fellow* :-F W. Tarring and James 
Jermmrt. 

Reipsstatesient. 

Tliu following have brtn re instated a* Members of the 
R E H A :—T. A- Parker \A.\, C. E. Tebbs [A.I 1 L C. 
Holt [A& 

The Tokyo Impswal University Library, 

Mr, W. II. Ward, Chairman of tb* Literature Standing 
Committee, has been appointed to represent die R.LT 1 A. 
upon the Committee which ha* been formed by the British 
Academy with the object of organising (on the appeal of 
the Foreign Office) a gift of books to the Library of the 
Tokyo Imperial University Library. 

Academic Dre&s Committeb- 

TIil- reprin of this Committee (appointed m May, ipijt) 
will be Miibmtttcd to the general body al the Eiuiiness 
Meeting on 7 January 1924. The Council recommend 
that the pmposal he dropped. 


R.L6.A- PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, rw 

The Award of the HA. HA, Prizes and Studentships 
for 1934 will be announced at die General Meeting to be 
held on Monday, 21 January 1924, in the meeting room 
of the Royal Society. Burlington House* Piccadilly, VV.i. 

The Exhibition of the works submitted will open on 
Tuesday, 22 January 1924^ in (rallcry No* ^ I ■ m the 
Royal Academy «f Arts* Piccadilly r \\ -i T and close on 
Monday , 4 February 1924. 

The Exhibition will be open daily, free to the public 
between the hours of 10 a an. and 6 p.m. (Sundays 
excluded), 

R.I.BAj a RCHI BALD DAW X AY) SCHOLARSHIP^. 

The Jury for the RIBA. (Archibald Daw nay) Scholar¬ 
ships* in respond to a request by the Board ol Architec¬ 
tural Education for a report with re fete nee to [he nature 
of the work to be submitted in competition for the 
Scholarships by students in the third year of the School 
course, report that in making their awards preference is 
given to amdidutfS whim? work indicates thpf they have 
given such due pm tniraftee in their earlier studies to 
structural problcm?i that in their Final or third year work 
they are able to design their construction artistically in 
subject* which may involve structural problems, such as 
large span roofs, bold arching or vaulting* or steel, wood, 
reinforced concrete work of large dimensions. 

Third year design* which arc directed mainly 10 some 
am*tic effect without regard to the difficulties nf construc¬ 
tion, durability or maintenance, and which are presented 
with a few standard detail* copied from u textbook, arc 
not regarded as indicating the class of study which should 
be encouraged and extended by these scholarships. 

The Jury consider that the divorce of design from con- 
r-tmetion which evident from many oi the drawings 
sent in* on attitude which they fear is not unuausl in 
many of the schools, is detrimental to the object* of rtu¬ 
ft.LB. A + (Archibald Daw-nay) Scholarships. 

Subjects should, therefore, be act to third-year students 
which site III tdra constructional problems m be dealt 
with architect until y. in which the student would show his 
inventive ;ind imaginative capacity by adapting standard 
details, or the structural principles underlying such details 
to unusual conditions This, while not requiring specialis¬ 
ation on the part of the pupil, would deprive him of the 
easy course of Submitting sheet* of drawing* which pro 
out much letter than copies from textbooks, 

Ian MacAlisti-k, 

Secretary RJ.B<A* 

Competitions 

PORT TALBOT: LODGE. MAIN ENTRANCE 
GATES AND RAILING IN CONNECTION WITH 
TALBOT MEMORIAL PARK- 
'The Competition^ L'oinmitue desire so vail the 
attention of Member* and Licentiatra to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition arc nut in occordimce 
with the ftegulatiom of the ft.LRJL 'Hie Competition* 
Ciimmiiicc are in negotiation with the promoters in the 
hope of securing an amendment. In the mean time t 
Member* and Licentiate* are advised tu take no part in 
the Competition. 
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MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL* 
riiL' ittBounctmurm with regard to the appointment of 
Or. Percy Worthington m Assessor in the MimeheMcr 
CifLitiriniJir School torn petition wus made prematurely. 
Nxj dechirm yet been made in the matter. 

PALAIS DE JUSTTCEp CAIRO. 

The Secretary nf the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tect* has been informed chat the American Institute of 
Architects have cabled m Cairo protest inii: airain^r the 
t ciTidilion^ of the above Competition. 

RAFFLES COLLEGE COMPETITION 
{SINGAPORE). 

the drafting aubmitted in the uhm\! competition 
will he on view to the public during the hours of i r mm. 
Ctl 4 pm. on 'I uesduy. the 15th* to Friday, iKth t inclusive, 
at the office of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, No, c 
MilEbank, SAV.i, 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
R.J.B.A. t Alfhh* Rq8$qm) Tmvzlli*:k Sruni^yjmte. 
Inteuftthtjitiok of ClAlSE 3. 

I he l ompetltiqitB will tie confused to those stude nt * 
ni the Rerngniicd Schools of Architecture which enjoy 
coemption from the ItJ.ILV Find Exiiminntiuii who, 
a tier passing through the School Courses* have attained 
the A isoci ttehip of the R.LB A/ h 
The Board of Architectural Education have decided 
that for the purpose* of the U.I.ILA. {Alfred Bmnaui) 
Travelling Stuck 1 ntship a minimum attendance of one 
Seaton full-time work at a Recoinssed School shall be 
taken to constitute tnernherahip of that School. 

Ekamivations, Decemiier 1923. 

I*hc question* sec nt the Intermediate and Find (or 
Special) Exam inn hum held in December 1913 have Keen 
published* and are on sale at the Royal institute, price 
l*. hd. (exclusive of postage). 


Horn* ; James Frederick fP, 1921), Fori Yale House, Men- 
Ford, I lefts. 

BluortT: Philip Walter [P 11322], Brier Let, Carlin* Road. 
Lincoln. 

Txi wi : Reginald IP. I9I9L Neville .Street, Cardiff. 

Uakfj^ : James BaiTingum [P. 1922], Grove Lodge, Church 
Lnd s Finchley, N3. 

BaijjRV ; WlI] 1 am CapamefP, igofc]* fop Forest Road, Xotdftir- 
ham. 

: Alfred Kenneth [P EQzal. 29. Divinity Road 
Oxford. 

Ft3fcftk IP, ty 1 yJ H Mm-y-dnn, Gian ConWiV, North 
W -lies . 

DAU-A 5 1 Vent Mary [P r 1920]* 4ft, Arkwright Roail, Hamp. 
■trad, N.W.3. 

UAWCB : WilJjHJn Harry Cedi [P. 1920]* Broadway Mouse, 
wjndhjuii Road, Ab ei|ft^Ht ny f Mnn, 

Fohivaiid: Maurice I forward jP_ 1922], 44 Esplanade. Scan 
borough. 

OimiHa : Alfred Charles [P. V&d] r Frrnleiyh, St. \lnrkV 
Avenue, 1-eedk. 

CiRt^s : Frank Stanley Morden [P. *cj2*] a 272 Wjlbdvn 
t jne fc CnddewHhl 4 N .W.a. 

11 .VUIIFR : Basil Ainsworth [P. 98 Christchurch Si reel/ 

Ipswich. 

llr^TF : 1 .eOniird Lc [P, 192c]* 20 Grove Place. St. Thomas \ 
G recti , [ T11 vet fra rdwu 1. 

I ^UJUl William Kennedy [P. j 921J + " Brian Intone," Western 
Elmi Avenue, Beading.. 

Ltovn: Scion I inward Frederick [P, rqaih 14 Augustus 
Road, Ivdgb«l*ttm 4 Birmingham r 

LwTDi William Tlrwmai [P 1919]. 1193 N«*th Road. 
Lmdcrre, Swamea. 

MOfttiAN ; Brodrick J ohn Morris [P. I toil * Brun.rWiet 
Place, St. PftuF*, Chfltenhum, Gbi. 

VVWnumMU Slai nicy CharErs fP. |r^p], 7 Second AvOfUir, 

Heaton, NcTvcnitb-upon-Tytw, 

Rouhrts : Arthur Henry [P. tyzz], 23 Onorry Rmid p Watuh* 
worth Common^ SAV,iS. 

Roreri> : Dou^laii llu^h Fovulrr [P, u } iq] t 21 Grower nor 
FUev, Bulb. 

Saj.T : t Icollrey WyiwIluMti [P. J.jJiJ, " The Boyd/’ Stbfimr 
Ri iod, Handswunli Wood, lh rtm nm]w n. 

S«*™: .Hwr.Hiwt IP. " Mcrridate/' ft N« K ford 

R 09 d. So nth pun. 


The Examinations 

! NTKftMEDI ATE. 

The IniertTiediaEv F:\umiiiation, qualifying for irijtstni- 
linn Student RJ*B.A 4 , w r aa held in London from 23 to 
29 November, and in Leeds from * 3 to 3S November. 
Of the 55 eundidtffeA who pretented them selves. 28 passed 
3tnd 27 were relegated, The successful candidnlrs were 
11* follow^, the names being given Ln order of merit 9# 
placed by the Examiners ;— 

LtettPj i WHfret! [P. 1911 J* r?t* Front Street, Cbwter-le-Sxmt. 
C^j. Durham, 

t oLLJK^ s Tent Anderson fP, 193.2]* 2 Bancrofl Kotd, Hale* 
near Altrin chajis, Chvdi 1 fr. 

OliJACMg t Willlotlt Bernard [P. O^i}, 13* Princes Homl* 
Hamhtll, Stok^nn-Trent, Smifa. 

McMottflAK : DrtfKtld Hanl:^ JP. o*j 5], 54 Butler Av^iUe* 
JUrtowKin-thr-J hiL fthdilfrtex 
jAftiMAN 1 Frank Leonard IP, J 9 ±j J r iS Wf*1 Side, Clap ham 
L'nmitum., SAV^. 
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The Final anti Special Examination,, quallfv-tne for 
candidature as Associate were held in Urndon 

fruin j to tj OfMiilwr. Of the ?6 candidiin^ admitted. 
« passed and the remainingS were relegated. Thesucw*^ 
ltd candidate. Were as follows ;— 

HAtll; 11 .trace Randolph Murk [Sfitriaf]. P.O. Ifo. >K 
Nih Mi mi. Krjiya C'd-Jony. 

^ "> 2%h ' Roy * 1 Vork c "™'- 

L ,frT W (’ j J * ,,lnlJO *9 Bedford Square, 

‘ Ertl ” t M,Sfuni ES ^wiwwn*. West 

hunen is. tuts]. 19 Lancukr Rood, Ipawtch, 

SuS'jr' I'-rham Es,s lc Office, Pul- 

KR "S2“ : ' ^. n ^ *’Breefcenhar,- 

1 ■ Street . Pen nth t urn her land 

e „ T. Talfotird CtiumiJiur 
Eaq.. kins Edward Huil.lmas, Reading R ’ 



NOTICES 


Notices 

THE SIXTH GENERAL MEETING* 

The Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the- Session 
19-13-24 will lie held on Monday, 21 January 1*524, at 
K p.Vn. at the Roy id Society, Burlington House s W.i i for 
1 hr fallowing purpose* ^ — 

I'ii rend the Minute of the (h-nenit Meeting 1 Buniric-v*? 
held on 7 January' 1924 3 formally 10 admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To rt-ad the fallowing Paper ;— Jl Architecture in 
Canada T by Percy Nobbs [/\]. 

To read the CatineiTs Deed of Award uf Prize* und 
Studentships 1924 

6Vf Noti&t ft/ Visits arranged by the Art Standi 
CiMmktff. p. 160. 

Election of Members 

% March 1924. 

The following applications for election h:tv* been 
received* Notice of why objection or other communica¬ 
tion respecting the candidates muKi he som to the Secre¬ 
tary fnr nubrrHSskm 10 the Council prior to Monday. 
4 February 1024. 

AS FELLOWS (7). 

Butlbi: Annum Stanley Giottos l-L igijJ fi Oltl Uuct-n 

S L r l-c t. S . W . e . U pptr Rcdpi l F . SI arluv, . h l- .. I- -. 

Chaikin : Captain Benjamin [A , 1 -j 1SJ. Allerdn I hud, 
jefliialcm, PnlesKnc. 

Cnwrm : James BeOctUM Franc l£ [d., lyioL 5 Ring « Bench 
\Wlk p Tcm pie „ E.C4 ; H h Of wyns, " Wildwood Hoad, 

Hampstead Carden Suburb, NAV.1L 

Knw.vinn : bmNEY Jambs, M A, Cantab., KA.S.l. [/I . igraj* 

Cmttt Face HoIeTt Cchmbo, -Ceylon. 

JoNr> : Norman f.L. 1907]. 320 lf>td Street. Snurhpnrt ; 64 
KttwlEmOU RujlI. Southport. 

Patuu-ok : I ri-iNHV Leslie [,-L, tfl&y], Car ms Chambers, 19 
St. JameC-- Street, Sheffield l Gs. Clarendon Rvud, Ful- 
v. end Park, Sheffield, 

Hauler ; Will. I AM Thomas [/f,, 1907], Abbot ford. 24 Con- 
yef 1 Ruud, Street harm. S,W. 

AS ASSOCIATES UAL 

Path : Bor, tea- RAKromi Hi mi r [Special Euiminution], F-O. 

Bdk 5ft, Xaimht, Kenya Colony. 

Ih Kt ii L Qtomu Al.&f* NfUriE [Special War Exiimi uatm n ] , tz 
Burnjw Street, MiJillr Brighton* Victurii. Australia 
BH r »riKE : Donae o. EJ.Arch Liverpool [passed five years 1 count 
nl Liverpool CiitVcr^iiy School wf ArchitectiiTC—exempurf 
from Final Examination after pacing exAmina ti on in Pro- 
fctftotttl Practice], 7 CaMClnciU flsirdens, DnmP#i SAV.iy 
Button : Eifgtac% Harhy [Final Examination], t Royal York 
Cttraont. Clifton, ttriitoL 

UMAniam? : kauri. Mayo [paantd five yean* *11 tint ju Archi¬ 
tectural A* vnciMujn r London—exempted frocat Final Ex¬ 
am tun dun after posing Examination In Pmfmaonnl 
Pncticfj. The Fndry, RorlkumpUin. SAV.lj. 

( HirAiR : Laimas MAiiAtirca [Sprt-ia] EonimddoQ], t«s Bed- 

fi^td Square. W.C.t 

I niy : Jack Antonio fpa^Hod five y«ara' course m Cbj;mv 
Schon 1 of Archilectut^—TVHUfitcil frr*ni Mnai Kaaniina- 
lion after pairing FKamination in I’rofctfponul Practice]^ 
SS llmmothcr Dri%ic H Pafkheadp 0lfe?gnw + 


-C^nECK.M: GKOHfsr Hatto [pa^cd fhc yCMrN 1 course :ti 
ArchitechjrjJ A™cLati-on p 1 rntdon—exempted from Final 
ExauiinaltLin JifTer pas*ing Kxamination in PmfesATonni 
Pmctjce], c d Architccuarnl A^-ociaciun. 34 Bedford 
Square, W.C,I. 

Curwen : John Si-euujno, UJI l K. [S. 191+— Special War 

Exemption], Hfgh^aie, Kendpl. We^imorLind. 

FEHGU 3 t >]4 : Jamg- I>uKAi.n fpassed lb e vear i" tauter an Ghv- 
School rif Architecti!rc—esc/npted Fruni final Fx- 
Hntinnrii-si after pps<stu H Exutnination in Proft^iotiiil Fruc- 
hoe], r 6 Norrh Aveniit-, t^inhualiinp;, Lanarkshire, 

FiLtAfcwE i Clfiiut Eh-vist Miliaud fFinal Eviration] 1 
Ne\ihavcn^ Holly hedge Kofld. West Brwmvrch, 

1 - kv : EtjWTS' Maxwtj.l, B.Ardt I JverpiMsl [pntsed fix-er y^*ni -" 
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S&tsiBN . . „ t . 
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at o temilnit Sireei. on S#' nd * x -' 

I A. fh.Mh. F-H.A., Vimidrhl. in the dtfir. 

The ntieniLince b-'wl! w .i- nljmcil h« T T Felton % ^"^1^141 
Mtmlvrt «f the i a iHindt1 r 1 * Artwaitea 4 Mro*m 

of the C^undf), arMl one Licent] jte. 


'Ilae fninuies the meetittE! heUl on 1/ December *^*3 

hnvirtK bten [eien ss mide were Ctm6rm*il »md sr^ned b> the 

L The Ran, ScL-rvlury atim>miccd the detc3fie of die Allowing 
member t—DmiA Potbes Smith, ck«ed AMMt in t%4- 
And it it -!:- Rksolvbj that the reprcTs of tht R- 'y.il ftiiowie ior 
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rE ^Sl^in, members iittndin^ for the first nmc • , ' Uv 
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Fen-t Morris, J 1,1113 t-f IjOehhead atid C- Cf ^™ tar . 1 ' ) /, 
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A^ FKLLOU S m . „ 
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W. T. Lockwood. 
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fnr the repeal of rhr foHowhiJJ RriJulaETOJi under BydttW ^ 
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lion, ■ Li-tied by the applioint, ihtil ihc building tii which they 
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An ainwnS merit hiving been moved by Mr. t T™tcp 
[f j „ 11> thr effect [h^-l tHc Regulation "boul J on| v he repealed 
in "O far ii alfrcted cundidntc^ for ihe P'dlnwship who veic 
mfiid>trs ef the A^aoctatn d»», W9* ncccpted by the Chnirtnifi, 
and ihc i Vi nil cifV rceoromcTidutinu, n* amernird, wq.s tJTricd 
unanimously. 

The pmwrrdint;’ UTminaErd qt i>^|^ p+tn. 

Rd.K^. IpUBNAL. 

linu< !>/ Pubikal&m .—1983 :—loth. 141I1 November ; Sth. 
lend Ueci-mlMrt. .91+: li(h, 26th Jaisiiarr; ,lh. I^fil tab- 
nwrv. 8tb.2nnd March; 5<h, i6lh April; Wlh, 24th May; 
7th, zSih June; mil July; eftib Augiat; j«jih Sepiember; 
litlh OcHiher. 
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Fia. i-—T osTtu-v Abhfv 

A vie* rf .he ^u.h mde f« die Abbey. »ho«-ui K .hr in ""'*«*?"*» Mh J**£ bcfor ' ** bU,IJl,tif “ 

tniuferrcd tn the potinrtl of JIM Olfiee of Wort-. 


Preservation of Ancient Monuments and Historic- 

Buildings — Part II’ 

IY SIR FRANK BAINES, C.V.O., C.H.E., DIRT-CTO ft OF WORKS* H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS, 

The points I wish to bring forward are 

_d -..1 _ . i .'.■ ie j). "i n ■ i'"t hi^i n ft! f hi* 111 11 S lIiIIFS 1 1 £ b" 


I T is desirable to attempt to by down in some detail 
how the principles which I have briefly suggested 
here are interpreted with regard to ancient monu¬ 
ments and historic buildings under the charge of the 
Crown, and I propose to do so by dealing with certain 
of the buildings in process of preservation, t Huai rating 
the character of the work executed and the way the 
principles are interpreted in specific work. 

There arc, therefore, two classes nf monument* in 
the charge of the Crown :— , 

i. Crown monuments and historic buildings, otten 
part of die hereditary possession of the Crown ; and 
j. Building* at id monuments transferred totheeharge 
of the Government under the provisions of the t o 13 Act. 

The first point 1 wish to bring out is that w ith regard 
to the hitter class of building* they are generally iritis* 
ferred to the Crown suffering from the most distressing 
neglect and even ill-treatment ; all arc in a state nt 
genera! instability and active decay. I promise to give 
instances of this.__ __ 

* The Irmt part rtf this jMpC' appeared in thi JOURNAL fti 
a Ucwmhti m:]. 


to neglect and decay; and 

The enormous growth* of ivy. shrubs, mil trees 
even, upon the wall heads, which in many cases have 
rent the masonry asunder for lengths up to 30 feci, and 
fur widths up to a maximum of 1 foot 3 inches 10 
1 foot q inches. 

This problem of preservation, therefore, m these cir¬ 
cumstances is quite a new one. a p rob It in which did 
not face the medieval constructor. 

The problem mav be briefly described as follows 

To attempt to retain in its existing form a partial 
structure, when nil its original equipoise of thrust and 
counter-thrust has been destroyed by tlw failure of por¬ 
tions of the building. For example, you may get an 
arcade standing ss detached overloaded columns with¬ 
out anv support from the thrust or the original vault 
and the counter-thrust of the original aisle roof bin- 
tresses, etc. If this arcade stands at such an angle of 
inclination from the vertical that it is at the moment 
unstable, the problem is a serious one. Such J problem 
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could be dealt with reasonably simply if it was possible 
or justifiable to restore the anginal static condition of 
the structure. This* however, would involve so much 
reconst met i on and restoration that it must be ruled OUt 
of consideration. “The problem, therefore* is clearly 
entirely different from that of the medieval construe tor. 
and also from that which faces the architect and civil 
engineer of to-day in designing a new structure ^ and 
such □ problem has to he dealt with entirely on its 
merits, 

Generaliv, the problems must be faced without any 
formal or set ideas as to their solution. The firs! 
principle laid down is the need to ascertain as clearly as 
possible the static condition of the structure under all 
its conditions of decay p incipient and partial failure,, 
actual collapse, etc, 1 he plan of I intern Abbey, which 
[ would describe as a statical or technical survey of the 
building* show s dearly before any work is done the con¬ 
dition of i he structure and the problems which have lo 
be faced * 

Tintern Abbey is One of ottr most interesting and 
romantic Cistercian ahbeys, I hr date uf uie existing 
wnrk is gcdemllv that of the end of riic thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. when the present church was built to the south 
and cast of the older church- ^ ou will see that the 
north arcade of the nave has fallen, carrying with it the 
w hole of the vault of the nuu’. leaving the great south 
arcade standing to a height of 68 feet existing merely as 
a scries of overdressed, distorted piers, eccentrical ty 
loaded and unsupported by any thrust of vault nr 
counter-thrust of aisle, roof T etc. The thickness of this 
arcade at the top is 5 feel 6 inches, and the weight 
carried by each pier is roughly zio tons. 1 he wall is 
seriously overhung to the north to the extent of 
18 inches, inducing excessive compressive stress on 
the north side of the pic rs g anil a lens-innal stress 
cm the south side of the pier^. As a result the piers are 
found to be actually failing under crushing. Many of 
the stones, both of the piers and the caps, have been 
fractured completely through, some of them being in 
a thoroughly shattered condition* 

The original proposal* before the Department under¬ 
took the charge of the building, was to take down and 
rebuild plumb a great proportion of the arcade above 
the arches. The Department, however, decided that 
such & course of action w ould ruin the amenities of the 
building: and generally the scheme which was under 
taken was to relieve the eccentric stress on the north 
side nf the piers, and also to relieve them eniirely of 
stress due to wind pressure- I hi& was dune by the 
institution nf a peal lattice girder of the N. type 
anchored intn the wall of the south transept and to the 
wall qf the wot gable, designed to move uruler tempera¬ 
ture stresses and under slight oscillation g| f the arcade. 
It would take more than the time at m> disposal to 
detail the theory underlying the design and erection of 


this girder, but ! wish to make it clear that the scheme 
was devised to preserve the amenities of the arcade as 
seen from the nave* which otherwise would have had 
to he heavily buttressed. To use modem knowledge 
and experience in obtaining that result would seem to 
be fully justifiable. It has been sometimes contended 
that in the preservation of historic buildings only the 
materials and meshods of the medieval constructor 
should be used* Such methods could indeed be used, 
if restoration could be considered and Ehe principle of 
preservation only departed from. Then a lime-built 
masonry structure could he devised which would rc- 
institulc the thrust and eouuier-ihrufU of the original 
building, and perhaps reach a state of statical stability 
without utilising modern knowledge and the methods 
of our day . 

The loss, however* by following this practice would 
be enormous. At Tintern it would involve the re¬ 
building of tlie whole of the north arcade, the whole of 
the stone vaults of the nave and aisles, and a practical 
reconstruction of the abbey church. Such a course 
could only make the judicious grieve : and* indeed, in 
these days, when the complete preservation, without 
addition, of our historical monuments is the principle 
which guides us, such a course of action could not be 
contemplated. Further, the expenditure involved Hy 
Hiidi a scheme would be vastly greaser [han could be 
considered by the Government to-day ; and it is clear 
that when Tintern Abbey is completed* within a very 
short lime the works of preservation will not be 
apparent* and in a few years She hand of lime will place 
its softening and enriching imprint upon the building 
once more, when the instructed public can view this 
wonderful monument in a form showing its original 
features without any unwarrantable disturbance* or 
additions thereto. 

There were other problems at Tintern which I will 
briefly glance at. Une was to retain the great over¬ 
hanging fragments of the fallen north arcade hanging 
to the north-west pier of the crossing and to the west 
gable. This was a difficult problem, and was overcome 
without disturbing in any way the original face stones, 
which were left tn position, although the eccentric 
loading transferred to both north-west pier and west 
gable was as much as 40 tons. 

The next building I want to speak of is Rtevank 
Abbey (Fig- £j. This is the earliest Cistercian house 
in the country, founded in 1131, Its situation u 
beautiful, a! the bead of a rich, deep valley formed by 
a bend of the River Rye below Old Hyland. The 
abbey stands immediately beneath a ridge of hills, and. 
is built on a series of terraces cut out of the foothills of 
the range, the church being founded on The solid 
ground and ihe monastic buildings in certain instances 
on made ground, while the frater, owing to the steep 
fall of the ground, is carried upon sub-vaults. Owing 



Km. i . —Rjevaulx Abbey 

A view ol the Alhbcy,. looking east, before the mm^ncBuent of the excavations. Tk 
u lL uniiihi E l il ’dU in the foreground raven? ih c wnlh rmd the piers of the nave, being upprosi- 

niiwty ii fret 4 rp 



btc. 3— RiirvjiuLac Asm 

A view of the Abbey, looking easr, showing the walls and piert exposed after wava* 
dons. The floor of the nave it now covered with Rtti. except for certain pjtichrf- 
of the nriginnJ liltSj which were found in position and which rata be teen in die photo 
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la the importance of founding the church on solid 
round, it is built parallel to the range of hills upon the 
m cut made in the slope, and it stands, as a result, 
roughly north and south instead of east and west. 
Indeed, had the medieval builders been so rash as to 
throw the church due east and west a portion would 
have had to he built upon filled ground or upon sub- 
vaults, which would have enormously complicated the 
problem. 

Of the churclu only the presbytery and the choir with 
the transepts and ihe east arch of the crossing remain : 
nnd the nave, when it was taken over by the Crown, 
presented a dimpled mound of ruins where fallen 
masonry and sent was heaped up to a height of 16 feet. 
(Sec Fig. z.) 

Fig. 3 shows the church with the tuve excavated, and 
the hades of the NprmflJi piers displayed to view exactly 
as they were found- I shall not deal with the history 
and character of the building, as my aim h to give 
briefly particulars of the works undertaken to preserve 
the structure. 

These ruins had been used as a quarry by the neigh- 
bourhood hir many years, and certain difficult struc¬ 
tural problem? were involved in their preservation- As 
an example, I may mention ihe crushing and failure 
which was in evidence in lhe spandrel above the south- 
west pier of the chancel. The condition of this Span¬ 
drel was dangerous in the extreme, and the method 
adopted to preserve the stability of this arcade and the 
chancel was to remove the fractured stones one by one 
and to recore the whole of the spandrel and pier above 
with strung reinforced concrete, afterwards replacing 
in their exact posh inns the stones removed For the 
purpose of executing the work. No single new facing 
stone has been used, and Even in ihe twelve months 
which have transpired since the completion of the work 
no trace of uhai has been undertaken i? observable. 

This is only otic of the problem & involved in this 
great building, and it is hardly realised how serious the 
difficulties lire in cutting out crushed and failing 
masonry under a load of over 2 &o ions, when the 
slightest error in executing (he work might cause a slip 
involving the downfall of certainly a large portion of 
this great arcade. 

1 now propose to refer in Jedburgh Ah hey; one of 
the finest of the Border abbeys, founded by David l in 
1118. 

It ts remarkable that so much remains of this abbey, 
bearing in mind that it was twice burnt and three times 
pillaged. The earliest work is in the transepts, the 
lower pari of the tower, and the west end of the chanceh 
The nave is a very’ fine example of transitional work, 
and it is evident that the previous methods used to 
retain the nave m position postulate:— 

t. That it was falling inward ; and 

i. Thai it was falling outwards, 
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And so as to obtain the maximum advantage from both 
theories, great timber struts were erected between the 
arcades in the nave* and abo strong steel tension 
rods, to resist the postulated outward movement of the 
arcades. As a matter of exact appraisement p however, 
the arcades required neither of these methods of 
strengthening, and as if to show scorn for the methods 
adopted, the struts were found to he rotten at their 
bearing upon the walls, and the birds were nesting be¬ 
hind them, A vast improvement ha* been made by 
removing these unessential means of preserving and 
strengthening the nave. 

The problem at Jedburgh was one of the greatest 
with which ihe Department has had to deal. The 
tower wys definitely failing and was in a bad state in 
the fifteenth century, a* at that time the south-east and 
south*west piers of the tower were rebuilt by Bishop 
Cranston The Norman north-east ami north-west 
[nuts were left, however, and all hough their condition 
must have been serious in the fifteenth century, they 
were -.till further over-stressed by an addition to the 
upper st a i;i:s 11if i he Towe r in die sixtcc is th cenE ury . 1 1. 

the pasij apprehension of ihe total collapse of (he tower 
clearly existed ; and the two Norman piers were en¬ 
cased in stime walling, while the north arch of rhe tower 
was solidly built up T Even thl? was not sufficient, and 
within quite recent times heavy modern brick buttresses 
and ipkingahores were addedto thepiers. Norman work 
gives the appearance of great solidarity and strength, but 
u n I lj p pi ly i hi s appea ra nee i? often decepti ve. r This was 
the case ai Jedburgh, where Ihe piers were faced wiEh 
rough ill-wrought ashlar only, reasonably well worked on 
the face, 11nt wi th unsat hfacto ry bed j oi nt s i nduci n g pm nt 
loads on the stones. I he core of these piers wag made 
with rough nibble and weak mortar which had no ten¬ 
sions! strength whatsoever, and which was found to be 
a bn and sion-vohering mass such ar would have shot 
out from the piers had they been opened at the base 
with out full precaution. 

It is believed shat before the building was handed 
over to the control of the Government a suggestion 
had been tnade to lake down the tower and rebuild it, 
ai a very heavy cost. The methods followed by the 
Department, however, could not contemplate this : 
and first of all an attempt was made to grout up the 
piers with cement. ] his proved a failure, as an exami¬ 
nation showed that the fine dense cement grout merely 
lay inert within the piers In the dusty core somewhat 
similarly to the action,, say,, of molten lead after being 
poured into dry sand. When this was found, the pro¬ 
posal to grout was at once discarded, and a dangerous 
and difficult scheme wu devised for the recoring of the 
two Norman piers. This was a very risky and pre¬ 
carious work, as the load on each of the piers was over 
hoes ton* and the tower had sunk 4 Inches with a 
resultant out-throw to the north of nearly inches, 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


The really terrible condition of the piers was not fully 
ascertained owing to their being so closely encased 
with modern masonry, etc., but it would he impossible 
to exaggerate tlicir eofiditbn* as can be shown by the 
accompanying illustrations (Figs ^ and5 ) T The scheme 
of strengthening proposed when the stale of the tower 
xv as ascertained in 1913 was first to consolidate the 
upper portion very thoroughly by cement tamping and 
grunting* finishing with lime pointing. The great 


masons working within the piers. The process was 
slowly extended right up the piers and carried over the 
arches* and while the work was being done an accurate 
measuring apparatus was devised t'o show any move¬ 
ment ol the tower of the minutest kind* either as to 
linkage ur out-throw, and after the recoring was com¬ 
plete the tower piers were carefully underpinned, and 
the infilling waifs and buttresses removed, so that to¬ 
day the great Nurmiin drums are displayed with all 



Fie, 4 . — JiMvaou Abbey 

A view fejravn&g the fracture* in the VE . pier of I he tower. 
The drum of thus pier had been encased in the seventeensh 
Century with masonry, anil it Wiia only after cutting flW*y a 
portion of the encasing wall that There ftacHim vn*ie div- 
covered. They extended fmm the tup (n the bottom of the 
pier, m height of about 30 feet. The hmrisontal hands are 
ihe 0 tctl-tidr? ,r fixed by the Deportmeru tn record any 
further movements 

arches were centred, and heavy si eel needles were 
carded through the tower supported un clusters of four 
14-inch by 14-inch deadshores. The process of 
recoring was then slowly undertaken, certain of the face 
atones being removed, strong jacks being inserted lu 
Support the face above* anil heavy steel bars driven 
into the pier to prevent any fall of the core on the 



Fn;. 5 r — j x dbchgi 1 Ahhfy 

A view hhnvi tne f he method doped W recore the Tower JHer* 
(n) The fate slime* nre very carefully removed v temporary 
lyppflm to ihe overhanging masonry bein^ give n as 
required by timber blocks or Wedges. 

(h) Screw jacks are inserted after ihe removal of wO much of 
the ashlar niWOfiry as. will enable the IWd to work, 
tfi Hon^orital «tecl bars *TC driven from the face Of the 
nuTHtmry into tlie tMi loos* cure. 

<*> The eore h removed and uddiiioual liars and jAclw mie 
inserted an .may he required to prevent the ]oq:e B over- 
hailgmti masonry from filling. 

(#) After the removal of the core the hide is prepared for the 
new concrete - 

their fractures disclosed and the great bulge* remaining 
to view . 

The actual cost of the work undertaken at Jedburgh 
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Fig. — Whitby Abbey 

A view fit the trait end of the Abbey, showing the c*ndmon>t the masonry after she Germiui 

tmmhardmrm, 1914 



Fjq. 7,—Wiiinrr A si hey 


A view s-howing the wtsf end of the church after record fraction in r^;>, All the moulded 
t tones .ut nrijjLnal and HEft picked up from die debris Ora the life, Where moufdrtl arched 
atone* d etc., were missing, their piaceti were taken up by atann ihfptd m the general outline 

of the moulded 5 to no 
















Fm. Kijihv Mrxic'E . CrarnL Poimns shovum; EsrrttArt* e Gateway 

A v mw of the entrance jjaieway before the commencement of the repairs, showin u the growth 
of ivy and tree* isn the wills and the accmmiNtion of toil orer the li<« of the dinar 



Fic. fl-Kmur Miaioi c.^tle. (i.vmnn^: -rami Ntarra-n^ 

A View of the entrance gale w ay after the completion ef repair^ and the eXCaVatinfu In the 
mnar - I he dm bee pile* of the original bridge we*? fecund buried in the- Roii + nnd ran be teen 
in the photograph. The new Oak bridge WU committed on the lines of the Original hridpr 
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by these methods, which were slow' hut inespensive, 
wu probably one-tenth (for the whole church) of w hat 
it would have cost to tike down and rebuild the tower 
alone. To-day the tower stands absolutely as it was 
with no additions thereto beyond the internal rein¬ 
forced core, which is now carry ing the load, with all the 
modem additions removed + and the amenities of this 
fine building arc entirely preserved, 

Carnarvon Castle is probably the finest defensive 
castle in this country, and indeed in Europe. One of 
the great Edwardian defensive castles dating from 1285- 
1322. As, how ever > the works of preserve lion h e re w e re 
mainly of normal character* I do not propose to describe 
them in detail, 

l now propose to give examples of the method of 
preserving Whitby Abbey, I he difference made in 
this budding since it was taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment is very great as it was suffering from destruction 
as a result of bombardment during the war, while the 
nave and the crossing were littered with fragments of 
the fallen church. 

The history of the Abbey is of extraordinary interest 
as it was first founded upon the present site in AJh 657, 
but the portion w hich remains ia the thirteenth century 
church consisting of nave and choir, with aisles, tran¬ 
septs and originally a lofty tower ui the intersection* 
all of which were encumbered with great masses of 
fallen masonry from the vaulting and superstructure 
which fell in the nave in 1762, and the great central 
tower, which fell in 1830, 

Our recent excavations have revealed a large section 
of the plan of the Norman church which will be shown 
in outline on the floor of the present church. 

The excavations to the north of the church are now 
disclosing some very early buildings which appear to 
have been constructed in part of Wattle and Daub.” 
The excavations are far from complete at ihe moment, 
but it would appear that eventually u huge portion of 
the pre-Norman, Norman and twelfth century build¬ 
ing can be disclosed, the two former at least in plan. 

Figs. 6 »nd 7 show the condition of the west end of 
the church alter the bombardment by the enemy* and 
after treatment. The problem in dealing with this front 
was very difficult as many of the stones were shattered 
into fragments and the greatest difficulty was found in 
identifying them and replacing them in their true 
position. No moulded and wrought stones were put 
back unless they were original and the whole of the 
work shown on the last slide, after the w orks of preser¬ 
vation had been completed, is such that no intelligent 
observer could do other than perceive accurately what 
is original work and what is the later work of strength¬ 
ening and repair. 

In Kirby Muxloc we see an example of a fortified 
manor house of Tudor times which was commenced 
in 1480* apparently upon the site of an earlier moated 


house, Ie is of brick construction throughout, even to 
the turret staircases with their complicated and en¬ 
riched w inding vaults„ and is a remarkably fine example 
of first-rate brickwork of the period. 

Again the building was handed over in a £tate of utter 
neglect, as yon will see from the illustration (Fig, 8 ). 

The next view illustrates its character and appearance 
after its preservation has been accomplished by the 
methods which I have sought to detail to you here, 

(fig 9 ) 

The problem of preserving a brick building is en¬ 
tirely different from that of a stone building, particularly 
where the bricks arc scaling and flaking through west her 
and age, ami through the action of growth of all kinds. 

No attempt has been made* however, to re-face the 
scarred brickwork, but the flaking and decaying brick¬ 
work has been seized by 3 mastic cement and the 
original faces reiained without any addition. 



Fig. 10. — Goodrich Ca5ti_e 

A view of the \ \\ [ywej j.rid I he accumula [ed dchfit enm-ed 
Yv\ dii‘ flit of the Weft i urtiiin \Valh Thi .4 curtuLii wait 
counted almas ( h^r ill full tieiighr until 1 020. It wji» ei-ceJ'Icl lrd 
and Owing ro the grow Eh* of ivy and *hrub* the atones became 
UN lidded qnd the wult was undermined. The fisiuwin the 
ov*rh*Fiffin(r portion of ihe NW. tower indicate ihc shattered 
coiidiumi of the rniroriry and the Ion* moll hangin K over the 
face thaw the depths ft* wfcthlhry hftd petict rated before f be f li t 
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Fig, ix.—Nfti.ky Abbey 

A view of the N.E. jingle of the church, >howm$ the condition of ih e imneiork 
in ihe tops a! the nnd the table course before the ^mmt’ncsment 

of repairs 



Fig. 12.—Nittley Aud-ft 

A view of the exterior X.E. angl* of iht church* *howiEsj* The of the S*Ui- 
tTcsnes after the completion of repairs . ITlc origiiliil ashlar stones have heen 

set back into' their correct positions. The table course hm been tihc4 and been 
verb dally. The large Cavities ill the sup* of the blittfrrtei hmYt been filled 
with rough masonry of a similar character to other rouph mawnry in the Abbey 
ruins, kept back about 9 inches behind the ashlar face 
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Hyland Abbey was in a serious state of neglect when 
it was handed over to x he control of the Go vemm eni, and 
there was little remaining above the ground level beyond 
stumps of walls heavily covered with ivy, all of which 
were in a state of complete disintegration, and decay. 

Buttresses were robbed and the ashlar masonry re¬ 
moved in [many instances as far as could be reached 
without scaffolding. 

The magnificent detail of much of the work of this 
building could hardly have been apprehended before 
its preservation was undertaken, which, for its sim¬ 
plicity and beauty of design and astonishing assurance 
of execution* is difficult to rival* Quite a large area of 
fine vitrified tile paving 1ms been exposed in the chancel 
which + although somewhat rough in manufacture, has 
special merit for its design anti planning of colour 
scheme. 

The next building which illustrates the methods 
followed by the Government is Goodrich Castle, the 
earlier history of which is not known. It is mentioned 
in 1204 P and the small and very perfect keep clearly 
suggests that the work is among the earliest of its 
class in the country. The present remains, apart 
from the keep, would appear to date from. Norman 
times until the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI. 

The problem here was again grave because of the 
consistent neglect of the building for Well over zoo 
yearfe. The stone has weathered very badly, and the 
greatest care had to be exercised in dealing with the 


stonework, which was fractured and split apart in 
many cases by the roots of ivy and young trees grow¬ 
ing upon the wall heads. 

To illustrate this highly dangerous condition, only 
a few weeks before the building waft transferred under 
the An dent Monuments Act p a length of the north- 
w'est curtain wall, totalling a weight of 200 to 300 tons* 
fell into the moat* leaving little or tm evidence of the 
main cause of failure, but illustrating very definitely 
that the masonrv had little strength in resistance to 
shear. 

We find that this castle was 11 slighted 11 by an order 
made by Parliament in 1647* and it is probably due to 
this order that the castle was in such an appallingly 
defective condition, although it is surprising that so 
much remains standing nearly 300 years after the order 
was made (Fig. 10). 

Sir Frank Baines also dealt with the following build¬ 
ings cmd struct urcs i Xctley Abbey (Figs. u and I2) t 
Hampton Court Palace. Westminster Hall* Richmond 
Castle* lluniingtowcr* Stonehenge (Fig. t 3), (Maes 
Howe, Mouaa Broch, .Maiden Castle* Dorchester* 
explaining briefly the character of the works of pre¬ 
servation undertaken in each instance. 

Particularly illuminating waft his description of the 
repair work undertaken to the great earthwork of 
Maiden Castle* covering 115 acres, which consisted 
largely in repairing the huge scats of eroded chalk from 
the sides of the slopes. 



Ftu. i u i-- STowniEKOe. Sitwp No. 7 vFTvn bfjw: Movra Umotfr 
Showing timber tradiv rouitd biotic r^ritijj otl ft I cd join* with ncr«w jadw imdrfncalh uwd in 

hnngnriK die sUnne UJ>fikihl 
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Good and Bad Manners in Architecture* 

BY A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS ALA. OXOX 


C AN a haphazard assemblage of buildings, each 
conceived in isolation and expressing nothing 
hut its own immediate purpose. really be 
described as a city ? What attribute is it which makes 
a building urban ? My answer lo this latter question 
may seem simple and tautological p but t am venturing 
to give it nevertheless- In order that a building may 
become urban it must have urbanity* l propose to 
discuss the precise nature of this urbanity. Now 
urbanity is nothing more nor less than good manners, 
and the Jack of it is had manners. 

There arc several obvious ways in which buildings 
can show courtesy and discourtesy towards one another. 
Let us first consider the kind of deference which shops, 
offices and private dwellings may show to public 
buildings, Imagine a city of the old-fashioned type 
in which the principal public buildings are given a 
formal pre-eminence. In ihe centre is a domed 
cathedral, and several church spires are in evidence. 
On She left of the place before the cathedral is a 
columnated building, cither a museum or a gallery of 
some kind. In. She middle distance a town halt is 
visible* and it will be observed that all the buildings of 
a private or commercial character arc kept compara¬ 
tively low* so that a social hierarchy has been main¬ 
tained. Contrast this with ihe same city after certain 
modern influences have been operating for a number 
of years- 'The dome of the cathedral no longer holds 
Undisputed sway* It has an ardent competitor in the 
shape of an immense draper)- emporium w hich also has 
a dome* At night-time it flashes with illumined adver¬ 
tisements. On the left of the cathedral might be a 
bank shaped like the Mausoleum nf Halicarnassus. It 
seems to say to the cathedral, 11 1 am just as good as you 
arc, and don't you forget it/* Still further to the left 
wc see the towering form of the office of some very 
prosperous illustrated newspaper. It will be noticed 
that all the churches have gone. The sites were Far 
too valuable, and the ecclesiastical authorities have dis¬ 
posed of them. This they could do with an easy 
conscience as their architectural advisers had expressed 
ihe opinion that the churches in question had no nreat 
artistic merit. We are compensated, however* vn that 
the chemist's shop or the right-band bottom comer of 
the diagram has taken to itself a spire. No religious 
body henceforth would be able to give architectural 
emphasis to a place of worship because all the rowers 
and spires and other features traditionally associated 
with churches would already he appropriated bv suc¬ 
cessful commercial films. Town councillor! would 

' Synopaii of a Pupcr rend Bt the E .ondan Society, i-f Dttan- 
ber fc Iflij 


find a similar difficulty an suggesting a suitable means 
of emphasising the importance of a town hall. 

It may be asked, K If a dome is a beautiful feature* 
why should not a shop have a dome if the general 
appearance of the street is improved thereby ■ ** This 
sound,'i plausible enough, hut if we consider the eon- 
sequence of this kind of self-assertion on the part of 
individual shops it: will be dear that the final result of 
sucharehttectural policy will be disastrous to the appear¬ 
ance of our streets, and eventually to the attractiveness 
and popularilv of the shops themselves- The conven¬ 
tion according to which one shop is allowed to have a 
dome cannot in justice be limited to that single shop* 
for all the neighbouring shops will wish to emulate the 
example, and in one way or another to assert them¬ 
selves by appropriating some very prominent archi¬ 
tectural feature. A street of these highly indivi¬ 
dualistic shops, even from the commercial point of 
view, will probably not be so successful m an orderly 
thoroughfare such as old Regent Street used to be, 
where the buildings by their restraint and harmony 
expressed an aristocratic spirit and formed the attrac¬ 
tive background for a fashionable promenade. 

There are many British architects who greatly admire 
the skyscraper form, and would like to design sky¬ 
scrapers for erection in England. Wistfully they look 
towards America* and they envy the fortunate practi¬ 
tioners of that country, who have an opportunity of 
giving such spectacular expression to their art. Sup¬ 
posing that un the Thames Embankment we had j 
[Q vver like the pmjecied new building for the offices of 
the Tribune newspaper* Chicago. What chance would 
poor little Westminster Abbey and Parliament have of 
asserting themselves against an architectural heavy* 
weight such as that ? St is obvious thaE they would 
appear hopelessly insignificant. In New York the 
municipal building has itself assumed a skyscraper 
form, but even then ir bur one of many, and cannot 
in any sense he said to preside over even i small 
section of the city* 

While a building of even moderate size* if designed 
without reference to Its neighbours* can upset the 
architectural balance of a street, a commercial sky¬ 
scraper must inevitably upset the architectural balance 
of j, whole city. And the Americans themselves, who 
have experimented so boldly with the skyscraper form, 
are gradually coming to the conclusion that even on 
practical grounds it has been a failure* The disad¬ 
vantage of the skyscraper from the economic point of 
view* and the hopeless to the difficulties which this 
method of development entasis, have been made 
abundantly dear by the researches of Mr. Raymond 
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Unwin in this field. [ am flow* however, treating of 
the sesthetic aspect of the problem, anil it may he 
affirmed that theoretically, if we are to have a regard 
for civic values, the only satisfactory form of skyscraper 
would be one which constituted a city in itself, where 
the apex would be perhaps a cathedral with the muni¬ 
cipal and other public buildings immediately beneath, 
and commercial sections also duly emphasised at 
various parts of the total length of the structure. By 
Mine such means it is alone possible to bring the sky¬ 
scraper form within the fold of civic architecture. 

Besides the vulgarity of the big building there is the 
vulgarity of the small building. Imagine a row of 
little detached villas of the type sometimes described as 
" picturesque/ 1 They represent architecture in a 
stale of relaxation, in an elementary stage where indeed 
the art of ctvid design has not yet made it* beginnings. 
Each of thee houses by itself in the country might 
look quite pretty. Jt is questionable, however, whether 
the effect of their juxtaposition is altogether a happy 
one* This determination of each house to be different 
from its neighbour* does not indicate a very high 
standard of architectural manners. After all r in dress, 
which is more directly subordinated to manners than 
any other art* it is not considered essential that one's 
dress should he markedly different from that of every¬ 
body else. Neither by adopting a measure of unifor¬ 
mity" in dress arc wc necessarily sacrificing our indi¬ 
viduality* Yet while continuous building has enor¬ 
mous advantages over all other, for the artistic interest 
and social content of streets (ranscends that of all Hut 
the greatest of isolated buildings, it is possible to design 
detached houses in an urban manner. The note of 
urbanity in this instance can only be maintained by a 
certain horizontalily of 3 me such as distinguished 
numerous examples erected in London suburbs, in 
Richmond, Bkckheath and elsewhere, during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. I,<>w-pitched 
or plat roof and a general feet angularity of form enable 
these houses, in which the design, nevertheless, is 
considerably varied, to take their place as a sociable 
group. Of course* it is assumed lhai such harmony 
of form will not be compromised by colour discords, 
and that if these houses happen to lie faced vvsih stucco 
and painted light cream* no new-comer will erect a 
structure of glaring red brick. 

The spirit of sociability can be maintained in com¬ 
position where the formal and informal styles are 
intermingled. The older suburbs of London show' 
very charming c \ampler of this kind of composition* 
where short groups of repeated units alternate with 
design showing a considerable degree uf diversity. 
The London squares of ihe Georgian era are notable 
examples of good- mannered building, for they suggest 
that the occupants are more concerned to provide 
dignified and restful architectural effects such as belong 
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only to large formations than to give tiresome expres¬ 
sion to the idiosyncrasies of each separate householder. 
One of the worst offences against civic propriety is the 
intrusion of rural cottage types in an urban environ¬ 
ment. Such offences arc both numerous and flagrant 
— for instance, where a small gap in a street of urban 
houses has been filled by a restless gabled edifice in a 
most unfortunate manner. It is just as if in a long 
passage of ordered prose one were suddenly to inter¬ 
polate an excerpt from Tit-Bite. There can be little 
doubt That there is too much of this tit-bit architecture 
now intruding itself in those parts of l^ondpn where 
the genius of our eighteenth-century forefathers estab¬ 
lished a great tradition of urban building. 

I may give an instance of a kind of discourtesy 
which is all too common in domestic building. 1 refer 
to the ugliness of the backs of houses. Consider the 
innumerable rows of cottages in which the domestic 
offices too i nsislently claim one's at ten don. Every good 
architect should make it his endeavour so to design the 
backs of his houses that soil pipes and bathroom 
windows do not dominate over the whole. 

That is an exceedingly import ins matter* because 
thousand* of street view* are utterly spoilt by careless¬ 
ness in this respect. It must be confessed that in many 
of our newest houses* and especially those of The 
detached or semi-detached order, where not only the 
back view is ugly, hut the side view as well, appearance 
has been ruthlessly sacrificed to utilitarian expression 
of the crudest kind. These modern designers seem 
entirely oblivious of the fact that character is revealed 
not only by a degree of expression but by a degree of 
concealment. 

One of the reasons why the canon of good manners 
in building is so often neglected is thaL theories of 
architecture have been put forward which altogether 
ignore the social aspect of building. In the last 
century a famous writer upon architecture popularised 
the vicw r that truthfulness of construction was the chief 
desideratum in a building, and if this condition were 
fulfilled and the constructional members duly orna¬ 
mented, great architecture would result. This theory 
lias done much to encourage engine era in the belief 
that they are the true architects, for it is their profession 
to he experts in construction. A single building 
with vaults upheld by flying buttresses may ]>c toler¬ 
able, and even admired* hut one cotdd not regard with 
favour a whole street of such buildings, for instead of 
thinking of their soda! function and their harmonious 
interrelationship one's attention would be directed to 
the particular manner in which the roof is upheld* 

This perverted love of truthfulness also leads people 
to decry the use of blind window* on the ground that 
they are a sham. A blind window may indeed be 
a lie, but it is one of those white lies without which 
everybody knows that social intercourse could never 
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really prosper. In facade* which would otherwise 
present a broken and irregular pattern, blind windows 
are introduced to complete the composition. The 
stucco quarters of London show numerous examples 
of this kind of architectural goad manners, l do not 
maintain that the result of this device is in itself 
admirable, but it represents an attitude of mind, a 
certain delicacy of feeling which is necessary to the 
production of good street archilecture. 

Another kind of architectural discourtesy consists in 
an attempt on the part of certain modern shopkeepers 
to belittle the human scale, I may contrast the types 
of shop-front, one of which extends a delightful 
hospitality to the passer-by, while the other seems 
imbued with the determination to make hint look 
insignificant* The one says, 1 This is your street, 
here are your shops* pray make yourself ai home/ 1 
while the other affirms in strident tones. " I am big 
business, and don't you forget your subordinate 
station, you proletarian mouse. 1 ' A notable example 
of the lust type of street was old Regent Street, which 
better than any other expressed the spirit of geniality. 


Some modern shops arc very large but have so few 
subdivisions that they do not give one the appearance 
of their real size until it is contrasted with the traffic ef 
the street. This latter is made to look very small, as 
if some evil fairy had suddenly subjected all the people 
and vehicles to a compulsory diminution, and one is 
reminded of George Morrow's picture of the farm 
where the poor little condensed cows produce the 
condensed milk. In old Regent Street the people and 
vehicles appeared in just relation to the /abides of the 
buddings. In suffering Regent Street to be destroyed 
w e have lost the supreme example of good manners in 
architecture. It may be possible to recover this 
urbane spirit and to give it expression in the architec¬ 
ture of the future if there can be created a critical 
public opinion which could powerfully assert itself and 
ensure that the civic ideal should receive recognition. 
Organisations like the London Society and ihe pro¬ 
vincial societies such as the one at Birmingham (that 
has done so much for the amenities of that city) seem 
to be natural agencies through which public criticism 
of architectural developments could find expression. 


Major Harry Barnes on Housing* 

BY T. ALWYN LLOYD [R], 


Major Harry Barnes, the well-known Vice-President 
of the RJ.BJL, has written a notable book. His sub¬ 
title gives the key to its contents, which comprise some 
300 pages of closely reasoned statement and suggest inn ; 
in addition there is a very valuable scrioof appendices, 
tables, and diagrams, the information in which has not 
previously been presented in this form. Differing front 
many writers of recent books On housing and kindred 
subjects, the author in this case has not confined his 
attention 10 picturesque genera I i satin ft nor to the 
bS iftKiliraiive 11 side of housing reform. He has essayed 
the much more important and difficult task of a careful, 
authoritative survey of the whole question in its social, 
technical and political aspects. As an cx-M.P. and 
Chairman of the Independent Liberal Housing Com¬ 
mittee u\ the House during the four years Immediately 
after the war, Major Flames had special opportunities 
of studying ihe facts of the housing shortage and the 
methods followed in dealing with the situation. 
Further, he was a member of the Rent Restriction 
Committee which reported prior to ihe extension of 
the Act last year. 

His survey starts in the early years of definite social 
legislation, when Lord Shaftesbury and others cl" his 
generation succeeded in placing on the Statute Book 
the fir*! Act for the " establishment of lodging houses 
for the working classes. 1 * 

'Halting: Tht Fa ti and th± FuIUr* By Harry Barnes. 
(Ernest Btnn, 25s,) 


He traces housing legislation, through the various 
stages of Acts passed by Conservative and Libera! 
administrations from 1851 to 1919. Curiously enough 
he doe* not mention the Housing Act of 1923* hui no 
doubt this will be added in future editions. He pro¬ 
ceeds to work out by alternative methods from the data 
of Census returns, house-duty returns and the 1918-9 
housing surveys the present accumulated shortage of 
dwellings. Although this has been immensely aggra¬ 
vated by the cessation of building during the war years, 
carefully authenticated figures go to prove that there 
had been a steady decline in the production of small 
houses for many years prior to 1914. There scerns 
JitlJe doubt that taking Great Britain as a whole there 
haa existed j lamentable shortage of dwellings for the 
worst paid artisan & ever since the industrial reioluiion. 
Even in the heyday of 11 private enterprise,* 5 when ihe 
hcner paid working class and the middle-class family 
were comparatively well catered for* unskilled workers 
were I i vi ri g i n u vc rero wde d in$a nita ry eoft di 1 io ns Ji1 dged 
by any decent standard of housing accommodation. It 
is estimated that in iftoi there were over 300,000 ** sur¬ 
plus 51 families—f.r-, 11 families for which no structurally 
separate dwelling was provided, and which therefore 
occupied a dwelling already occupied by other 
families/ 1 

After eoc years of unrestricted private enterprise the 
number of M surplus " families had risen To 900,000 
in ign* 
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Major Barnes's main conclusion is that working class 
housing has now passed into the same political category 
as State education, old age pensions and sickness and 
unemployment insurance. He frankly admits that his 
own predilection would be for private enterprise and 
against Stale and municipal housing. His investiga¬ 
tions have, however, driven him to the conclusion that 
the factors working against the erection u£ such housing 
as a paving proposition are so powerful as to make it 
an unlikely field for private enterprise in the future. 
Increased costs of labour and materials, although the 
principal, arc by no means the only factors operating 
against an economic return on private capital Our 
author shows that financial economic, legislative and 
rating conditions have combined with these in a vicious 
circle to prevent the adequate provision of houses 
within the means of working people. 

Special stress is necessarily laid on whaf is the crux 
of the problem at the present time—the inadequate 
supply of building labour. Tables and diagrams arc 
provided to present the situation succinctly to the 
reader. There are comparisons in costs of materials 
and labour p in proportion® between materials and 
labour, and as between one trade and another. In 
1901 there were 720,221* nun in the building and allied 
trades; in 1920 there were 365,596► 1 hose figures 

indicate the magnitude of the task which faces the in¬ 
ti usirv - with half the numbers of twenty yean ago it 
has to grapple with a problem which would have dis¬ 
mayed it even in 1901* 

In regard to the shortage of labour* Major Barnes s 
conclusions are that no large increase in the number of 
operatives can be expected until the unions have mm# 
definite assurance of a M long-run hh housing policy* 
which, as far as is humanly possible, will avert the 
cycles of boom and depression iliac have unfortunafcly 
eharactcrised the trade in reccni yearn. 


In the mailer of rents and family income, the data 
provided is no less valuable. 1 he main considerations 
can he summarised by the follow ing comparisons. The 
minimum economic rent of a non-parlour cottage on 
present costs would be 16s, 3d. weekly, including 
rates H 

Assuming that an artisan pays one-fifth of his income 
in rent, a wage averaging 753. weekly over the whole 
year would be required to pay this rent. Major Haracs 
argues that the probability of such a wage being gener¬ 
ally obtainable at present or in the immediate future 
is very remote. He estimates that whereas before the 
war 13 per cent, of families were unable to pay an 
economic rent, at present this applies to at least 25 
per cent, of families. 

The financial chapters of the hook are full of sugges¬ 
tive interest, and every aspect is considered. Finally, 
a national 11 social services " hud get is worked out, 
based on the author's proposals for State-aided hous¬ 
ing Provided certain necessary adjustments -l!^ 
made in the system of budgeting. Major Barnes is of 
opinion that the hill can be met without serious con- 
sequence*. 

The book l* written throughout in an entirely read¬ 
able srvie. Even the fron-technical reader should be 
attracted bv its fairness, ils telling array of facts and 
figures, and jis frankly human note. The author's 
political sempathies are not disguised ; he is as much 
opposed to Socialistic doctrine as to that of Tory reac¬ 
tionaries and pure individualists ! His contribution in 
the ill-important question of Housing is a weighty and 
valuable one, and the evidence and argument contained 
in this honk are likely to he made great use of in the 
future* whatever solutions are attempted. The print' 
mg and gel-up are admirable ; a few minor inaccu¬ 
racies m the text will doubtless be attended to on 
revision. 


The Builder and Trades’ Unionism 

BY CHARLES SPOONER [Fj. 


This book is a history of the trade union movement 
in the building industry rather than i history of the 
development of the trades or c rafts which urc engaged 
in building. It is very well done, and the large amount 
of research necessary to write this book has not been 
shirked in any way. The author lias taken infinite 
trouble, and the result is a valuable contribution to 
history. 

Trade unionism begins with the so-called industrial 
revolution. As the author points out, there was no need 
for it in the Middle Ages. Industr y was carried im m 

• The Builden' History H, W, Po*tR»U, Published for the 
N.tiunnl Fi-ilerut 1 on of Build) fi* Operatives by the Labour 
Puhiiahiruf Co.. Ltd , 3* Oreai Ormond Street, W ,t. 
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very different circumstances. " The unit of production 
was the workshop of the individual master craftsman, 
but the craftsman held his position as a master only by 
virtue of full membership of his craft guild. ... He 
worked within a clearly defined code of rules which 
had the object at once of safeguarding theindejvendence, 
equality, and prosperity of the craftsman, of keeping 
broad the highway of promotion from apprentice to 
journeyman, and from journeyman to master, and also 
of preserving the integrity and well-being of the craft by 
guarding the consumer against exploitation and shoddy- 
goods." 

“ It ttas in the eighteenth century that the capitalist 
system, a; we call it, spread all over'England and Scot- 
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land. The century vvas marked by the complete dis¬ 
appearance of the traces of the mcdiarvaJ guild system, 
and the appearance of large establishments in all trades, 
in which one master directed far more journeymen 
than could ever hope to become masters in their turn. 
The appearance of this class gave rise t o traded monism, 
which has no other basis than this cleavage between 
employers and employed/ 1 

The hook goes on to describe the use and growth of 
the various unions, their efforts, successes and failures, 
It tells of unjust legislation enacted to prevent the 
spread of the movement, and of a larger amount of 
one-sided administration of justice nui only by the 
magistrates* but also by the judges of the high court, 
than any patriotic Englishman can read calmly ,md 
unmoved. The author's sympathies are with the move¬ 
ment. yet he tells faithfully rhe mistakes made by the 
unions' and the evil deeds cl certain trade unionists. 

Men of sterling character appear among the officials, 
uneducated in the ordinary sense given lo that word* 
but with strong intellect and high ideal, 

Edwin Coulson, secretary of the Operative Wrick- 
layers 1 Society, told his members : 11 We have a nobler 
monditv and a higher aim than th;* " [to get on in the 
worldly sense], 11 A feeling of brotherhood is the 
principle on w hich we w ill act, and our end shall he the 
elevation of our fellows—not into another class, but in 
their actions, their thoughts, and their feelings/' 
Coulson and the others who appear in the book are 
not faultless, but it b difficult lu find a faultless nun in 
any condition of life, 1-ife was not easy for any ul 
these men, and their job was a very dilficult one. 

The account is sorry reading of trade jealousies, 
quarrels, and sometimes of foolish spite* and shows 
clearly; how such failings play into the hands of 
opponents and lead to failure. The rightness of a 
cause may, however, triumph in spite of these, 
although that triumph will be seriously and unneces¬ 
sarily delayed* as the history of the United Netherlands 
shows. There was no alternative for the Netherlander* 
hut to fi^ht. And the action nf certain employers in the 
past left the employed no alternative either^ But is 


there none now } Must this fight continue, with all the 
attendant waste and misery' ? We architects know many 
of the employers in the building trade, and we know 
them to be honest, kindly men. Some of us know 
some of the employed, and. we know they are no more 
scltish or greedy or impossible than any other class of 
society, and that they will respond to an ideal quite as 
readily. 

Something , then, must be radically wrong—is it not 
a the competirive principle upon which all industry and 
business is based t Certainly it is not due to the indi* 
vidua I men in either class of employers and employed, 
Robert Owen pointed out as long ago as 1833 that the 
evil which was ruining England vvas the competitive 
system in industry w hich forced the employers to adopt 
inhuman methods, and the employed to tight against 
them or to sink into a life of degradation. Thank God 
they fought, for by so doing they have saved the 
honour of the country. 

Mr, PostgAfe describes the latest developments of 
industrial unionism, very militant, to include all the 
branches of an industry, lie also quote* an article in 
the Builder of 19 January 1923, by .Mr 11 . EL New bold* 
organising secretary to the Employers 1 Federation, ihc 
spirit of which means war to the knife, [lie outlook is 
not encouraging fur the immediate future. 

The apparent failure of the recent attempt to realise 
co-operation in the building industry is also dis¬ 
appointing. Every effort should he made to establish a 
national building guild or sound workable lines, for 
co-operation is the only alternative to indusirial or 
class war. No doubt it is difficult for men. especially 
the more wealthy, to realise the value of the benefits 
which would result. The principle is so different from 
that upon which all business has been based in the past. 
But sooner or laicr men will have to come to it. It 
is obvious that ini the long run nothing will work in 
industry but cooperation, cither in England or else¬ 
where, The only question is whether it is to come 
by voluntary effort, or by some other means which 
would probably cost us much of our liberty* 


Histoire etCondition Juridiquedela Profession d Architecture 

BY GORDON HOLT. 


It has been said with relevancy in law casts that 
lawyers and architect* are the least tractable of all 
liberal profession 3 ; In wye re, because they make law's 
and therefore inure themselves against their insidious 
surprise: architect** because not even lawyers have 
been able to define clearly or consistently their duties 
and their rights. _ „ _ 

* Hittrin tt Cmditim Juridtipit de id Pn&nfom tfshrhiuf- 
turt By Geo. Minvidlc . A*mt - fP*ri* ~ Ltbrni n e Genera! e 
de PArchi lecture et des Arts [Meoratifs, 54 Rue d*t Eeolcv] 
1911. 


Eawa about architects do exist, of course, even in 
England* but they are based on few precedents and 
many empirical reflections and it is time that the 
position should be established on a more logical and 
definite basis* This exhaustive study of M. Geo. 
Mtnvjclle, avocat a la Cour d'appd of Bordeaux, will 
have the great merit that it differentiate* betw-een the 
two legal aspects under which an architect can be made 
to Face a court of justice. It is true that such a study, 
strengthened by documents mostly of French customs, 
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is of especial interest to French architects, or to those 
coming under Latin jurisdiction,, hut It has, neverthe¬ 
less, a nucleus of constant values which will he found 
useful to architects of all countries. 

This work may be said to pivot on the dual question 
of the architect as “ locateur d'oumge h> or as Al man- 
datairc,” For a long time the first theory held sway 
without any questioning, because for a long time all 
authors who stuck to it considered the architect and 
the contractor under the same and indivisible heading, * 
In a way T such an interpretation w r aa natural, inasmuch 
as for many centuries the architect was equally the 
contractor or builder. Beside, if the architect* accord¬ 
ing to other authorities, was a/ 1 locateur d'ouvragc,” 
he vrae so from purely accidental reasons. 

Taking his studies well into sheer technical mat ter i 
M. Geo. MinvieBe scrutinises all the established 
Theories and their concomitant applications: he 
analyses them, seeks their origin and their reasons, 
proves their weaknesses and deviations. Further, 
with a juridical science I am unable to appreciate 
fully; he formulates a theory steeped in common sense 
and based on a profound knowledge of jurisprudence. 

Lastlyi he establishes an extremely clear division 
w ithin the sphere of architectural activities, and therein 
hes the chief interest i ifhU work. Fortified by constant 
reading of cognate cases and never losing sight of the 
closely ^knitted system on which it has maintained 
itself, he ultimately proves that an architect b i 
" locateur d f ouvntge ” first and a M mandaiairc 11 after¬ 
wards, And it is so because the rule of an architect b 
a multiple one .and entails distinct obligations according 
to the different phases of his professional activities. 

It amounts to tliis: an architect is a ,s locateur 
dWvrage 11 when he prepares his plans and specifica¬ 
tions. But when* this finished, the owner wishes To 
proceed, and does proceed, with the actual erection of 
hb bdlding, then, a double contract results. On the 
one hand, there k the 11 louage d'ouwage ,+ between 
the owner and the builder, or contractor* who pledges 


his name, credit and responsibility to build according 
to the plans and specifications submitted [ on the 
other, there b the " contrat de mandat ” between the 
owner and the architect u r ho engages his responsibility 
to direct the work and to settle all accounts. 

Such are the premises on which this distinguished 
lawyer elects to build up his thesis and such is the 
main contention he arrives at. 

But, as I said, if it seems to appeal more to French 
architects, it has one section likdv to be of great 
interest to ours also, and this section deals with the 
role and function of the architect throughout the ages. 
Never exhaustively approached up to date* this aspect 
disserved a serious inquiry and M. Minvielle has gone 
about this particular business in no uncertain manner. 
In Chapter II we are afforded a most adequate peep 
into the origin and character of the architectural pro¬ 
fession from Egypt_ Assyria and Greece, through the 
Middle Ages right up to our own times. And this 
proves to be uncommonly instructive reading and one 
well worth a careful study. It is brought home to our 
sense of dignity that if now an architect Is looked upon 
as a beneficial and stable member of society it was not 
always so ; witness Martial's counsel to some hapless 
Roman father : " If your eon is good for nothing, then, 
make him a street crier or an architect * , * , lf It is 
also interesting to realist that, as in Renaissance days, 
so in the best period of Greek hegemony, most archi¬ 
tects possessed a sound general culture, being* in 
addition, painters, sculptors, poets and engineers. 

This part of the book items with informative notes, 
but its chief claim to our public is the technical matter 
adumbrated abo%e and to homologate it in a terse and 
clear manner calls for qualities liable to be, in the long 
run, somew hat monotonous. But such natural defects 
are, in this ease, of 3 inan who speaks on a precise and 
finite subject. They arc the price which the reader 
lias to pay for all the learning, interest and stimulating 
quality (in □ narrow sense) of the hook- And there is 
so much of all three that he will gladly pay for it, 
Suffer the inevitable scorix and the gold will shine. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Fire Brigades and Fire Prevention 

BY FERCIVAL M. FRASER [/,]. 


The above Report has been issued in the form of a 
Blue Book, w hich cost the nation £3,0$* *?»■ The 
of the enquiry was briefly : — - 

(i) The avoidance of loss from fife. Regulations 
dealing with construction of buildings. Dangerous 
processes, fire risks generally and information upon 
matters relating to fire prevention. 

(ii) The extinction of fire* Fire Brigades, Changes 
necessary to secure pro lection against risks from 
fire. 


The faslitute was represented on the Commission, 
The Report is prolix and pusillanimous, and eon tains 
2 large proportion of petty or unnecessary matter . As 
an example of exuberance instance the following:" We 
can only endorse the apostolic inculcation of vigilance 
as equally applicable io the combat with an adversary 
not Jess devouring than the subject of his warning 
(I Peter v.8)"! 

The need for condensation is everywhere apparent. 
For 1+ nz lives were lost,” the Commission write, 11 in 
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the holocaust which endued, decimating the p fine fleur * 
of the rank and fashion of Paris, one hundred and twelve 
victim lost their Lives I ,P : and a picture palace is re¬ 
ferred to as 44 that apogee of modern artistry lf t 

Elsewhere the Commission discuss whet her sentence 
of death should be passed for arson. They quote from 
a travel book on Patagonia and refer to t he causes of fire 
in chicken incubators ! 

Such statistics as are given are from sources readily 
available* and these and the long extracts from Building 
Acts, etc,* are not necessary in a report the sole value 
of which lies in the Conclusions and Recommendations. 

Then there is a wandering disquisition on Building 
Law Statutes in England and Scotland, culminating in 
two or three entirely uninspired suggestions. 

The outstanding defect, however, which roha the 
Report of any value is the studied care with which 
explicit statements are either avoided, or clouded with 
qualifications. There is scarcely a sentence which is 
not rendered sterile by such expressions a* 14 it 
appears," or 11 it *eems/ P or " we are informed/' or 
such word*as" perhaps," 4 * possibly/* etc. Inasingle 
paragraph there arc no less than eight such equivo- 
cations. 

If the Commission did not test their in formal son or 
could not trust their informants, the public are unlikely 
to feel much confidence in their findings. 

The main causes of tires are scheduled but in an 
incoherent man tie r t and this is one reason among many 
calling for an index, which might well take the place of 
the cumbersome and expensive maps, inserted at the 
end of the volume. 

In the Report French, Latin, and German arc pressed 
into commissi urn There is not a single quotation, how¬ 
ever, which could not be more pithily rendered in Eng¬ 
lish—or, better still, omitted altogether. Such profound 
expressions as ++ il faut qi/nne porte soil ouverte ou 
fermee" could certainly well be spared. In a docu¬ 
ment of this son there should not be japes about 
Scotchmen and whisky, and corpulent aldermen, etc. 
The Chairman should have expunged all these and also 
the reference to American politics. Such thing? in a 
Report of a Royal Commission are not only a breach of 
decorum, but involve a waste of public money. 

The common errors of 14 doorway ” for L ' door, 1 and 
H ‘fire-proof ,p for 41 fire-resisting/' should have been 
avoided in a report of this kind, as should such an inex¬ 
cusable expression as 11 unfire-praofed Fl l 

The Commission recommend that staircases and bft 
shafts should he adequately ventilated at the top or 
covered by some material easily broken by lire, a most 
efficient contrivance for turning a simple oni break of fire 
into what the Commission would call " a holocaust H 

A " passing reference th is made to explosive factories 
consisting of about a thousand words which no longer 
have any force. 


It is with regret that one finds the Commission 
recommend that the amount of window space in In- 
dust rial buildings should be restricted and reduced, an 
absurdity from a fire-fighting point of view and with 
nothing to recommend it in any other respect. 

After a long discussion on the iP fire-proofing pp of 
timber, the Commission^ finding is that " the problem 
calls for further experiment and observation. 11 

There is an extraordinarily long reference to celluloid 
running into four or five thousand words and culmin¬ 
ating in the statement that the Commission have no 
recommendations to make. 

As regards fire in ships the Commission say 11 they 
did not receive any Information or suggestions," and 
thereafter proceed to a disquisition of about a 
thousand words. They think, however* that by taking 
proper precautions the risk of fires attaining dangerous 
dimensions may be reduced. 

Nothing new or informative is to be gleaned from the 
Report with regard to fire-extinguishing apparatus; and 
whilst the whole of the information given is common 
knowledge, the descriptions are clumsy and inaccurate. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the British Fire Preven¬ 
tion Committee, than which no more competent 
authority exists* should have refused to submit 
evidence. Any comment would be superfluous* 

The bulk of the Report, running into about sixty 
thousand words, deals with Fire Brigades. The con¬ 
clusions arrived at may be summed up in the sug¬ 
gestion that in large cities the organisation is good ; in 
smaller towns, urban districts and rural areas protec¬ 
tion is, in the order named* less or more inadequate* 
but such inadequacy arises nut of economic conditions 
for which the Commission can suggest no remedy. 

The Report culminates in □ Schedule of 142 Con¬ 
clusions and Recommendations, subject, we suppose, 
to the doubts and qualifications contained in the pre¬ 
ceding hundred thousand words* 

The Conclusions, therefore* would seem to depend 
on some more competent body undertaking to investi¬ 
gate the points beyond the power or industry of the 
Commission to verify. These conclusions are all that 
need be read* but in the circumstances we feel that 
they do not add to the common knowledge of those 
who have made the slightest study of the problems 
involved. 

The statement of evidence by Mr. Todd, 1 London 
District Surveyor, on the London Building Act and 
L-C.C. regulations, etc, (which we believe will be 
endorsed by all his colleagues), is a contribution of 
original and expert information. 

The Report concludes with disclaimers by all save 
two of the members of the Commission, 

The Book is published ai the unconscionable price 
of 8s* t whilst the evidence, bound separately* costs 
about 253* 
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Correspondence 

STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN; CHISWICK. 

Ta rhf Editor, Journal R.LB..A.,— 

Bia r —As one of the three members of the Art 
Committee who with Mr. Arthur Welford were 
deputed to meet the members of the Chiswick Urban 
District Council and their Engineer p with a view to 
advising the Council as to the completion of a portion 
of the embankment which they were rebuilding, it 
appears to be a little unfortunate that Mr. Wdford's 
letter, published in the JquhkaL of December 22nd, 
should have been written without first consulting the 
other members of the deputation, including myself. 

In the first place, I do not consider that he is correct 
in stating that the Chiswick Council agreed tu complete 
the wall in brick. It is my clear recollection that they 
only promised tn consider rhe feasibility of so doing. 

Again, it is very easy to describe the w ork as .1 ,L slice 
of rather rich plum cake with a generous slab of almond 
icing 10 it.” This sort of criticism is perhaps hardly 
worthy of Air. Wei ford h 

l ran no ( agree with his inference that the deputation 
were ignored and that the R.LR.±A. have been snubbed. 
As I see il r in accordance with the wishes of the 
deputation the wall was finished in a truly classical 
manner with a Hal stone coping, instead of* as It was 
intended 10 be by the Council, with a sloping coping 
and a spiked ratling, 

h must be remembered that, when the meeting took 
place, only about two feet of the upper portion of the 
wall remained to be completed, ami however desirable 
it might have been to attempt to reproduce some at 
least of the feeling of the old brick wall which sup¬ 
ported the path lower down, it t? certainly an open 
question if a brick and stone wall in two heights in 
this position would have been better than a wall built 
entirely of stone. 

It is my view (hat the wall as completed, with its 
fiat stone coping, is an immense improvement on what 
might have been ; that the Chi*wick Council made 
considerable changes to meet the wishes of the 
deputation ; and that the R. 1 J 1 .A. were well advised 
by the Art Committee in thanking the Chiswick 
Council for what has been done .— 1 am, Sir, yours 
faithfully 1 S. D. AdBRIU) [fj; 

THE INSTITUTE (BUSINESS) MEETINGS. 

Qxfvrd Rwd, f'ufrtn't S-W ?$. 

T 5 Ja?maty IQ34 

To thr Editor, Journal KXSLA-.— 

Dear Sip,—I quite sicrce with Mr. Percy Morris. It 
was si dreadful night- My behaviour waa especially out¬ 
rageous. Bur what we are trying to do i* to awaken the 
Living Dead ! Professor I^ethaby and many others have 
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all tried decent method** and they have all failed. There 
remains just a chance that indecent methods may do w hat 
decency has failed to do. 

In the meantime other Societies are taking up work that 
the RXB*A- should have taken up years ago—such as the 
Royal Society of Arts' scheme* circular* of w r hicb are now 
being sent round. When will these pood old-fashioned 
people who hale disturbances realise that the Rd.B.A. 
was founded for architecture, nut fur architects, nor was 
it intended that it should play second fiddle to the R.A, 

Once again 1 repeat the warning that unless the 
R.T.H.A. gives up ihe&e Victorian notions of presidential 
profi^ssionahsm. and moves with the spirit of the times 
and in anticipatiun of the most obvious tendencies towards 
upilication of aria —cwd unification of arts with work- 
manship—tl will simply become 1 itecond-mie body of 
professional touts, with no influence whatever. 

The R.LB.A. is already being laughed at. People say ; 
M Well, if Regent Street is the sort of thing you people can 
do at your best, we shan't believe any of your al’ter-dtnner 
president^ Speeches about your noble art."' And they are 
quile right . 

Materialism is on the decline. The letters are fading 
and the spirit ri rrturning. With thin change w ill come a 
return to ceremonial. The younger generation see through 
all the materialistic ideas of their Victorian parents. We 
hope to be in the advance guard of those who will herald 
a new growth—when the flower of art ahftll blossom fonh 
in pure and radiant beauty. We must prepare a clean site 
Fur this new structure. The old and crazy building must 
be pulled down before the new one can be built, 

Plea.sc overlook, Mr. Editor, the crime of my ,fc House of 
Cards.'™ and print this letter as a reward for paying my 
subscription every year *n promptly. Ely the way* it ik 
mther amusing eo notice how ideas sown a year ago and 
frowned upon hy the mighty in their scats arc given out 
eJs atfhrdnt now,— Faithfully yours r 

W P W. BTOTr-AiosfriucFF [F.j. 

CASEMENT OR BASH WINDOWS. 

46 JVrtr Bvnd Stmt, Ltinrf trr, II r _ ^ 

tljmimp 1 ^ 4 - 

To iftr Editor, Journal R J.B.A,,— 

Deah Sir,—I n your issue of 3 December you publish 
a letter from Mr. C. F. A. Voysey in which he strives to 
defend casement windows at the expense of sliding 
sash**. The various practical criticisms of sash window's 
which Mr Voyiey makes are effectively answered by 
Mr. Henry Lovrgrove in a letter published in vour issue 
of *2 December, but there are two remarks in Mr' Votjcy’s 
letter that cad for further comment. 

When stone mullions and trailsomed windows arc 
built and fitted with metal easements, the window? will 
produce more the effect of grills than of holes in the 
walls,” 

Is this rertJly the esse or is Mr, Voywv, in making this 
assertion, earned #w*y by his own romantic feelings; is 
it indeed desirable that windows in these dAy* of enlighten - 
nwnt should produce " the effect of grills,” and is it a fact 
that properly designed sash windows look like M hole* in 
the walls ” ? 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS 


May I be so bold as to suggest that there is no reason 
why window* should not be designed simply a.^ windows* 
with (he object of providing light and ventilation in the 
best manner possible consistent with the claims of beauty 
and convenience, and that the anitkiaL^hsm Medievalism 
of imitation Gothic work should not be heard of outside 
the pages of the Victorian Romantic novelists. 

However gloomy 9 view we tnay take of modem society 
at the present rime, "the comforting effect of protection to 
persons inside " afforded by mullions and transoms is not 
really so necessary as Mr. Yoysey imagines. 

Yours faithfully, 

Krxsftr M. B, Cross, 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS, 

In succession to the Australia Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, there is at present on view, until 15 February* 
an Exhibition of Works by Swedish artists from 1SB0- 
ifjoo. According to the introduction to the catalogue, 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century’ market! 
the second 14 golden age 11 of Swedish pairuing, the first 
having manifested itself more than a hundred yc 5 n earlief- 
The Exhibition is, therefore, interesting in this respect, 
and its hanging committee are to he congmtutateci on their 
HFrangcmem of hanging cflth artist^ works in 9 separate 
group, and although this grouping arrangement, so far as 
1 he individual work* arc concerned, U not chronological, 
■ t \$ still an easy matter to trace I he development of an 
arrays style from the dates on the pictures, Very many 
of the artists studied in Paris, and it is not difficult, we 
chink, to trace the jiidkicnee of Cezanne, Manet and 
Cottet in the dark tntialicy of many of the works. The 
exhibition, a* a whole, lacks sunlight, numerous pniniings 
depict the hour of twilight, and indicate the sentiment 
of introspection and seriousness which u characteristic 
of Scandinavian literature. II.RJI. Prince Eugen of 
Sweden, Ernst Jmvph&m, Nils Kreuger, Bruno Lifjcfors. 
Karl Nordstrom, Olaf Nelson, Oscar Bjdrck and 

Hugo fifergcT, all contribute notable pictures ; and we must 
not omit to mention those of Anders Zorn, which have 
achieved an international reputation. Two sketch models 
of smlpture by this arrist indicate p notwithstanding their 
smallness in scale, the 41 grand manner.' 1 

At the Royal Academy there is also being held the 
thirty-fourth animal Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Portrait J h iiitiler*, one of the best exhibit inna ever held 
by the Society, The numerous portraits by Sir Wm, 
Orpen, who is President of the Society, dominate here 
they do at Lhc R_A. Exhibition. Especially notable is. his 
large decorative panel portrait of Mr*. Si- George, The 
portrait by Mr, R, G. Eve* of Mr. Thomas Hardy is one 
of hts best works ; and Mr- Harold Speed, M r. Eiddes 
Wait, Mr* Howard Somerville, Mis* Finn Lion and 
M r. J _ H . I primer all contribute notable work . E . H 31 . 


H THE ACOUSTICS OF THE AUDITORIUM.” 

Mr. G. Sutherland's impoiians Paper on " The Acou¬ 
stics of the Auditorium P M which was published in the 
R.LEkA. jcHJRSAl^of 22 September and 20 October of 
last year may now be obtained in accordance with a 
general desire at the office of the RJ.B..A* bound in 
paper covers, price 6d* 


THE WORK OF THE IMPERIAL WAR 
GRAVES COMMISSION* 

During the last three years the great work of co¬ 
ordinating and enclosing the British military cemeteries 
in France and Flanders has been progressing nu telly. 
When it is realised that there arc over 2 3 qqo 01 these, 
it at once becomes apparent that a stupendous task is 
involved. Apart altogether from the preliminaries* 
f\jg, defining the boundaries, negotiating with the 
owners of the land, and the subsequent legal procedure 
between the Allies ; necessitated by the French and 
Belgian Governments having generously made over to 
Great Britain in perpetuity the ownership of these 
b * foreign fields t ” which in the words of Rupert Brooke 
are Hl now fur ever England ” ; there is also the intri¬ 
cate and laborious work comprised in the recording of 
the individual interments, all of which have to be put 
on a definite basis before the constructional work en¬ 
tailed in the Architectural treatment of their permanent 
boundaries can be considered. 

It id, however, the intention of the present writer to 
refer only to the latter pari of the subject. The 
tourist travelling from Boulogne to Wimftreux by the 
coast road catches a glimpse, away to the right, of ihe 
white sione roofs of the record houses of Tcrlingthim 
British Cemetery, Having crossed iht railway, and 
entered by the little wicket gate, he finds himself con¬ 
fronted on the left by the graceful outline of the War 
Cross, with ils bronze sword ; and in front with the 
Great War Stone, the latter horizontal, *ohd and last¬ 
ing in appearance, acting a foil lo the Gothic verti¬ 
cal ily of the former. The masonry of the record 
houses gleams white against the fair countryside of 
France. These edifices have been treated in a very 
dignified and original manner and may he regarded us 
most characteristic examples of the method which has 
been adopted in dealing with each of the cemeteries as 
a whole. They strike, as it were, the keynote of an 
architectural sonata in which the dominant theme con¬ 
veys a sem-ie of deep restfulnes* and refined harmonious 
restraint. This idea is enhanced by the absence of 
mouldings, typical of, and emphasising, the simplicity 
which has marked so many of the greatest and most 
so It-sacrificing acts of heroism ; as well as the silence 
which is ever inseparable from physical death. There 
is relief in the curved balusters, the only slight freedom 
the architect has allowed himself. As regards the 
general lay-out, one feels that full justice has been done 
to the opportunities afforded by the site. The statue 
of Napoleon an the hill beyond has been taken as a 
focal point ( and makes an axial-fine with the War Cross. 

Such is Terlingthun, architectural, permanent and 
dignified, which may he regarded as a typical example 
on a fairly level area ; even if smaller than many other 
of these so-called 11 Silent Cities." 

Varying types wilt be found at Etaplcs. with its 
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r o s ood graves ; Boulogne Town Cemetery with its 
Greek portico ; Tyne-Cut Fasschcndaele, where the 
concrete pill -boxes arc being left and retained in the 
cemetery as permanent memorial*; the Souvenir 
Cemetery near Saint-Omcr, with its terraces ; the 
Guards’ resting-place at Fratubert, where the flower of 
our Army lk T a great contrast to the crude cement 
tombs in the orchard at Huugemont. All these have 
been designed to suit their Individual situation and 
peculiar needs. Not less remarkable is the sympa¬ 
thetic handling of the problem involved in the treat¬ 
ment of the Chinese burying-placc at Noydlea, where 
the Oriental visitor is greeted with the familiar cursed 
outlines of lintel, coping-stone and boundary wall, re¬ 
calling the characteristic architecture of Ids native land. 

In the Vpres salient special care w as needed in rein¬ 
forcing the foundations for the buildings on account of 
the swampy nature of the ground. Where the ceme¬ 
tery is in a mining village or small town, walls replace 
the hornbeam hedges which are more generally used 
to define the boundaries of those cemeteries in the 
open country. 

Gates have been dispensed with in some of them, 
being replaced by stone posts and bronze chains of 
appropriate design. 

At the entrance to or inside every cemetery is. a 
record stone with the following iascription in English 
and in French or Flemish i n 'I'he Sand on which this 
cemetery stands is the free gift of the trench [Belgian] 
people for the perpetual resting-place of those m the 
Allied Armies who fell in the War 1914-1918 and are 
honoured here,” 

In some cases a special size of bricks, known as 
14 Boom Bricks/* smaller than the English make, have 
been used successfully, with Baint V«ut stone dressings 
for the entrances and record houses. The domed roofs 
of 1 he latter arc carried out in concrete and lined in¬ 
ternally with Keen's cement. The proportions of the 
War Cross have been modified to accord with the 
varying area of the particular bury ing-place in which it 
has been erected. 

In the completed cemeteries the wooden crosses have 
been replaced by stone headstones of simple design 
and good lettering. Each is carved with the regimental 
badge of ihe deceased* the same type being used for 
both officers and men. These headstones are securely 
bedded into a continuous concrete beam reinforced 
with a layer of expanded metal below the level of the 
finished turf. 

A scheme of plan tin g is arm nged for each cemetery k and 

suitable trees and shrubs used jn accordance with the soil. 

Taking everything that has been done into con¬ 
sideration* it is "difficult to conceive how the student of 
to-morrow and the antiquary of the future can fail to 
be impressed with this architectural record of the 
sacrifice involved in the great struggle for the preser¬ 
vation of freedom, Philip S. Hudson ]yl,]* 


The British School at Rome 

Lord Crawford and Ralcarres* on the afternoon of 
jammy 15, presided at a meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Rome (Faculty of Archaeology, History 
and Letters) held in the rooms of Lhe Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House. Member* of the Hellenic 
and Roman Societies ivere invited to attend. 

In asking the members to pass the annual report. Lord 
Crawford said ic showed a conrinumtum of healthy and 
vigorous life. The actual structure of the school had 
during the last twelve months been in process of consider¬ 
able improvement. Us extension? would contribute to the 
comfort of students, visitors and residents, Speaking of 
recent publications he saw that the current volume on the 
picture gallery of Andrea Vendrairun,* which the 
Faculty have been able to produce, showed the scope for 
investigation of lost and mislaid pictures and of informa¬ 
tion for rhe re-haplising of picture? h or rather of the names 
of their authors, li w^is difficult to conceive of anything 
more contentious than some of the signatures to old 
pictures. Referring to the astonishing series of finds in 
the basemen es of the Vatican* j^ord Crawford said he 
believed that the endless basement* and corridors of the 
Vatican afforded Unlimited material for original research 
which w r as little short of incalculable. There had been 
many recent discoveries all over the world—in Egypt, in 
the South of France, in Iraq, in Mexico, and in the distant 
plains of Arizona, and they had heard that the egg of the 
dinosaurus was worth £ 1 o.ouo. 

The functions of the British School at Rome were, 
however,, less sensational, but none ih; less interesting 
though they were confined to archicolopca! research lit 
Europe. The difficultiea under which the work of the 
school was carried on were very great- A number of 
papers dealing with the work dom: hy the school were in 
abeyance owing to lack of funds. These papers offered a 
concrete proof to the subscribers that their money was 
well spent and maintained the status of the school among 
learned societies all over the world. The department of 
finance checked these useful impulses* but the British 
School suffered in that respect in common with many 
other learned btdtution}. St was a mistake to judge the 
school solely by its artistic and archaeological work. It had 
become the acknowledged centre of British enterprise in 
I tidy „ useful to students, valuable to visitors, and notable 
also for its influence upon the mind of Italy itself. It 
had struggled for years, but had survived, thriven and 
prospered on an exiguous income. 

The school had gained the respect and admiration of 
Italian schotm* as a whole, and though it had many rivals 
—old-established and grandiose—it held h$ own with 
triumphant success. Its progress in public esteem had 
now acquired a real momentum, and it vm& now their 
duty to do everything they could to invoke active and 
increasing nupnort at home for an institution which wsts 
doing such rmarisble work. 

Mr. A, II, Smith, chairman of the Faculty of Arehreo- 
3 oe>\ made a Communication, illustrated by lantern slides 
from photograph? supplied by The Timet f concerning the 

* This volume may be consulted in the RJ B A Library 
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sculptured ^rtrjphjiius recently discovered at Caesarea* in 
Palestine. 

He said that the sarcophagus belonged to thu second 
or early third century, and it was in an excellent slate of 
preservation. The undercutting, swords* features. etc,, 
did not need the restoration which had ro be done to those 
previously found. He showed slide* of in her tfarenphagi, 
also illustrating battles with the fabled Ammons, and 
painted out that the artist had introduced a stock combat 
between two Greeks at one aide of the sarcophagon, 
forgetting the Amazons, 'Die running pattern at the base 
helped to locuse the period, Dn the fourth side there was 
a pidir uf griffons facing one another. The griffon had been 
n decorative subject for about * p ooa years. Slides showing 
the evolution of the fiercer type of griffon from an early 
bird-beasr among foliage were thrown on the screen. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMM1TTEE 
AND THE LAW RELATING TO THE CON¬ 
STRUCTION OK BUILDINGS, 

The London Building Acts Committee appointed by 
the Institute at the commencement of this session has 
been considering in whai direction I he law relating to 
the construction, etc., of buildings in London should 
be amended. 

The following headings for inquiry have been decided 
upon > — 

(g) Laying out and widening of streets and front¬ 
ages. 

{if} Height of buildings and space about buildings. 
(c ) Cunstructio n of buildin gs, 

(rf) Party wall procedure- 
fr) Special and temporary buildings. 
tf ) Dangerous and ndg letted bu i ( dings ami sky-signs. 
(o) Eire protection, 
fit) Exempted buildings, 
m Administration by L*C*C- 
(j) Administration by District Surveyors and fees 
payable to them. 

Considerable progress has been made under some of 
these headings, it would be convenient to the Com¬ 
mittee if members of the Institute with experience of 
the application of the Building Law in London, and 
who have found matters which call for revision* will be 
good enough to assist the Committee with a note uf 
the same. It is important that clear reasons should be 
given. If plans or papers of special importance are 
forwarded thev will be duly returned when noted. 

The Committee are particularly anxious to have 
before them broad principles on which the present law 
needs revision in preference to small verbal amend¬ 
ments. 

As the Committee are hoping to conclude their 
general survey of the subject by the end of February, 
it is requested that any response to the present appeal 
to members be sent in before that time to 

Chas. A, Dauhney /A]* 

Jinn, Secretary of (he Committee, 


ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

Travelling Scholarship in Archttfctutie. 

The Royal Canadian Academy pf Arts are offering a 
travelling studentship ro the value qf ^ r.soc.oo (teoo.oo 
on departure of the travelling student ; $500.00 after the 
expiry* of half his rime abroad ; and $500.00 on his return 
with satisfactory" evidences of study). The scholarship is 
restricted to Canadian citizens of at host six yean' resi¬ 
dence in Canada and not over thirty years of age. 

The object of the scholarship is to promote the concep¬ 
tion uf architecture as the Mother of the Art*, by encour¬ 
aging an understanding* by architects, of mural decora- 
non, sculpture, ornament and craftsmanship. 

Allied Societies 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 

Don Clients axd Oupselyes*. 

By I Ihriu-ifit A. Welch, 

I think there never ha* been n time in the history of our 
art when better facilities fur art and constructional training 
have been available u» thi_- student. This has already 
resulted. in a great advance in the general level of modem 
a/ chi lecture. That this general level will attain even 
greater heights I have not ih£ slightest doubt* By ihh h 
however, ] do not mean that I am entirely satisfied that 
the present method is quite the best which could be 
evolved. I look forward tn the time when the system at 
present adopted m the schools will be supplemented by 
or dovetailed into fairly lengthy periods spent by ntudents 
in the offices of practising architects, whereby they w ill be 
enabled to get more closely into touch with matters of 
practice during the more impressionable period of their 
training. In my opinion we have yet fully to realise that 
our profession calls not only for a high level of artistic 
and scientific attainment, but—what 1 think to be equally 
important—a fair measure of business ability. You will 
say these are great and searching qualifications. They 
arc* bust nothing less, befit* a great profession. 

Side hy ride with this advance in sraining, the public ia 
sit long East taking ,i more enlightened interest in our arr. 
The reason is not ftu to seek. We have become more 
worthy of their interest. Our work in fact begins m 
ame*t their attention. Yet even so the average chizen 
does not fully realise the range of beneficial advice and 
help that is available to him nr to her from the properly 
qualified member* nF our profession. The ethics of our 
profession preclude u* from making use of public adver¬ 
tisement in order to enlighten and in struct the public. 
This ] consider in tile main to he a good thing, leaving 
only Dur clients as the medium for the circulation of such 
information. Such a medium must of necessity be slow, 
but I am inclined to think it hm the advantage of being 
sure, li therefore behoves us to render to our clients 
the best service in our power. 

in view of the Fact that a fair proportion of my audience 
this evening are students and nor yet practising architect* 
they ought be interested to hear ■— 

' Extract* ^mni a Paper rc;id before she Liverpool Society* 

1 1 December mj 2J 
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11 ) How wc get our clients. 

How we retain them. 

(3) How we increase them. 

Our first clients are for various reasons generally drawn 
from among our most intimate friends and family con¬ 
nection? . old school frien ds. and their friends l I n addition 
the growth of the competitions system has been, and no 
doubt w ill continue to be. an excellent means of providing 
the young and able architect with an opportunity which 
would not otherwise offer. There is also That inestimable 
gift of personality, which so few possess, but to those who 
have it what a golden possession it is ! 

Thin, is but an indication of the main channels through 
w hich our first commission might Boat into our harbour. 
The many tributaries which feed these channels arc legion, 
and my remarks would be too lengthy were l to pursue 
them further. 

It will be manifest that by fur the greatest difficulty Ls 
lit the start, and when I say that our first clients arc 
amongst our moat cherished recollections, I think 1 
express the feelings of all those architects who have 
a topped for a moment in their busy lives to take a retro¬ 
spect of their careers. The courage of those who trusted, 
us and placed themselves in our hands before we were 
able 10 point to any practical accompluthmenifl is some¬ 
thing for which we should ever bo grateful* and of which 
we Have a right to be modestly proud. 

By whatever means we get our clients f sun convinced 
that the main factor, ihe dominating factor! in retaining 
them ia ability. Personal tty atone may gel ua clients, 
but ability—even above the ordinary— ia needed to retain 
them. Given this ability coupled with keenness of desire, 
the extension of our dienteSc w ill come about more or 
Its* qs a matter of course. We may rest assured that cur 
clients will lie at pains to let I Kl- = r friend? know whatever 
good service we have rendered them, Et can mdeed be 
said of us that we ptt known by our works. 

To ensure this progress, however, it must at once be 
realised that our first, last and constant duty to our 
diems ia not to measure our effort*. hut 10 give the best r 
and the utmost that is in us ; above all. we are expected 
to be master of our calling. 

On receiving our first instructions from our clients w.c 
should be intern upon getting a full understanding of their 
desires and requirements. We ^bnuhl guard against the 
appearance of being too busy or preoccupied to give the 
necessary attention to their wishes, it makes a bad imp res- 
si on, and it can uldom if ever be justified. We should 
endeavour to enter into the spirit of the problem which 
they desire us to solve, 'JkSs dors not necessarily mean 
that wc olaviahly work only along the lines they indicate 
Co us. In fact, the beat results will frequently not be 
found along these lines. Our training and freshne-:* of 
mind operating on a new problem—which inis probably 
occupied their minds for a long period, and upon which 
thou minds might have become a Jitlle stale and set^ 
will sail entity result m our being able to evolve U better 
;isid more economical scheme than ha^. occurred to ihem. 
\VY should not be content merely to have worked out 
something ** just what was wanted. 1 ' We should strive 
to do much better than that. Wv vhould nol tacitly agree 
to alt our clients’ views and suggestion h if Home better 
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idea occurs to us, but rather put forward in a tactful way 
any alternative suggestions that occur to us and discuss 
them. They will generally be appreciated and frequently 
acted upon. 

Gi>«d architecture being uppermost in our minds we 
have also to apply ourselves to finding the best architec¬ 
tural expression of our client's desire. We must not be 
nervous of discussing with them this aspect of the pro¬ 
blem. All clients appreciate a building of real distinction 
even if they do not technically understand the true rela¬ 
tion of the component pans which go to the making of 
such a building. From the 6 m our efforts should also 
be designed to get a full undemanding of our clients, 
to which end we should be frank and confident ml ; it 
will generally be found that these qualities are appre¬ 
ciated and readily reciprocated. Remember that our 
dienra place in us great confidence, in addition to a heavy 
responsibility in spending to [he brat possible purpose 
large sum* of their money. It is for us to justify that 
confidence by producing n building in every respect 
suited to its practical purpose, economical—but not 
mean—dignified, and possessed of such distinction that 
it arrest* attention. This accomplishment will be a source 
of satisfaction dike to the owner, to the pubhc, and to the 
architect* 

When first consulting an architect clients frequently 
exhibit a tendency to understate the amount they are 
prepared to spend upon the proposed work, feeling that 
we might produce a more costly scheme, and as business 
men they consider it wise to reserve to themselves a margin 
for safety. We should always frankly request client* 
nor to do thh. for two especial reasons. Firstly, it U an 
indication that they are not sure of us. and secondly, such 
n method Em liable to result m the production of □ design 
les-B satisfactory for its purpose than might otherwise have 
been the case, involving the making of subsequent addi¬ 
tion! nr variations to the f slang, wdiieh do not fit quite 
happi Iy i n e 0 the origi nal scheme. [ f. faowever, t hey s 1 are 

a sum which they desire m spend upon the proposed work, 
w hich sum we know 1 m be inadequate for the purpose, it is 
wise as csirty rig. possible tactfully but frankly to stare so ; 
it secures both ourselves and our client against vubsc- 
quent disappointment and possibly bad feeling. Having 
tlren persuaded our client? to accept what we think ip be 
the likely cost of the propped building u might shake 
rheir confidence in us and in our profession it ultimately 
thia sum is largely exceeded. Wc must, therefore, do 
our utmost to guard against such an event. 

In drawing up the contract we should be at pains to 
explain to our clients the meaning of its salient clauses, 
iiever forgetting to make it dear that it is iq the brar 
interests o! all parties concerned—client, architect and 
contractor—that all orders for work should be given not 
by the Client bur on hh brhslf by the architect. Any 
departure from this ratablkbed cuiiom h likely to cause 
discontent jnd unhappy relations at the settlement of 
accounts. If such matter* are stated tactfully—and nut 
in a high-banded manner—our clients will readily under- 
Hand that it h their mterest alone which wr arc w fc. 
guarding, Wc should be cartful tno. lo explain that in 
the administration of the tertn- of the eon tract nur main 
duty is to promote fair play and to hold the scales evenly 
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between iht panics*. In effect iu be sure that for every 
l l client value for that amnunt. and on 

the other hand , that the contractor i§ to be fairly paid 
for work actually done in accordance vvkh the contract 
and bis estimate. it is de^iniblc also t« make dear the 
meaning of our certificates for payments to be made by 
them to the contractor at various stage* during the execu¬ 
tion of the work : and on issuing our certificates it will 
be found helpful to notify our diem at the same time. 
Incidentally on issuing the first certificate wt should 
mention that the contract stipulates for payment of the 
amount stated within 41 week or ten days—whichever 
is the cage—this helps to guard against j matter of 
importance being overlooked. 

During the execution of the work it is usual—for a 
variety 01 msom-to make variations which frequent I v 
involve additional cost. We should notify mr clients of 
these variations, and wherever practicable give them on 
approximate idea of the additional cost. Where a 
quantity surveyor in engaged hit Help in such matters 
should be Invited. 

It k in our client interest dial our relation* wish the 
contractor and sub-contractors should be of a helpful 
and friendly nature ; no good purpose will be served by 
using our authority in an overbearing and high-handed 
manner. Wc should keep dearly in mind that the success¬ 
ful accomplishment of nur task depend* upon the closest 
co-operation of olE parties concerned. Disputes should be 
avoided* When u misunderstanding occurs and keenness 
of feeling is exhibited, avoid lengthy correspondence and 
call ibe panics together. Soundness of judgment ^ coolness 
of head and conciHition of manner will generally over* 
come most of the differences that arise. 

Again in dealing with local Authorities, district sur¬ 
veyors, adjoining owners and others* it will generally he 
found that lheir requiremums and intercats can best be 
mri by tactful handling and sweet reasonsbleniM, in thr 
■U infection 01 AA concerned. By tbsN it is not meant 
tliLii the architect should pursue n weak polity of giving 
all mid receiving nothing* but rather that w ben negotiating 
he should l>c moderate in his demands, frank and open 
in manner and transparently honest of purpose. 

Some client* are hy nature more trusting than others 
and by virtue of that trustfulness leave matters vervmuch 
in our hand*. V\e •should not mistake such confidence, 
ynd ti_<^ it as on excuse for going ahead with the work 
during its various stage* a* if our dihlfltc did not exist. 
On the contrary. their confidence in n& shnuld lie recipro¬ 
cated, We should consult them upon all nutters of 
importance which affect the convenience as. well os the 
design of ibe premise*. Our designs for Huch matters 
ph fittings and fixtures affecting the slti^factory working 
or comfort of the scheme should Ik discussed with rheni, 
Ehcy like it, and we in turn should like to feel that we have 
their concern and approval. 3 have always made it a 
practice to invite client* to accompany ane on the selection 
of fireplaces, door furniture, sanitary 1 goods, electric light - 
tsfiings—when tbe*r have not been designed by mfr—and 
ihc other important details that go to the making of a 
vofTifortahle home or building, We architects are some- 
tsmes; inclined to coiusidcr that our service* arc at an end 
when the building i* completed. \\\t can* however* to 
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advantage go a Hep further and offer our services in con^ 
neetton with the furnishsnga and decorations. Thii is a 
province which the architect has not explored or studied 
as much u* he might have done, and 1 ha%e found that 
clients arc most graceful for any help in this direction. 

Up fa this stage 1 have directed your attention to the 
relationship of client and architect as it most generally 
u* in practice. Our knowIeilKt and experience 
will no doubt aina be put to rhe test in various other 
directions, for instance^ In acting as assessor in an 
architectural competition the ability of an ardoTcct is very 
fully extended. Here again, our clients must take ti& fully 
info their confidence. It is a duty they owe alike TO u's 
and tu the public they serve. The assessor must fully 
discuss with them the proposed scheme and dearly 
ascertain their various requirements as to accommodation 
and cost* Having proceeded thus Ear, if the naf.e*aor is 
wise he will 1 as the next step, w r ork out in sketch form 
these requirements in order to satisfy himself (a) Thar 
the. 1 site is suitable for nuch accommodation—tin emission 
to do this will probably result in the tocnpetiiom being 
invited to *p*md much time and ibought upon an impt»- 
^-rble project, (i) Thai there is a reasonable prospect of 
the proposed accommodation being oh mined fur the 
intended cost. If these fundamental conditions arc tiui 
rnct, the assessor will frankly state so to his clients and 
suggest an adjustment of these two factor* in order that 
they jwar a proper relation to each other. In close con¬ 
sultation with his dieftlv the ;i*sti*or will then proceed 
to draw tip without ambiguity the condition*; fur the 
competition, making abundantly dear to competitor* 
the essential require men is as distinct from suggestions. 
If nil rips preliminary work hm hccti thoroughly done,. 
-Ur clients will he hippy in find rhe number of questions 
received from competitors reduced to a minimum, and 
what is equally important the competitors will be able 
to proceed with the preparation of their deigns without 
a long delay for thr replies to questions, none ul‘ which 
is likdv to be of q fundamental nature. The drawings 
having been received, the u^ssor will verY carefully and 
deliberately aemttnific each set. In his determine non m 
do justice alike to his diems and to the competitor* he 
will ndc out all dtiHitms which violate in essentia] par- 
ticiilurs i he condition* of the competition, Having 
arrived at hi* decision regarding the premitted designs, 
he will present his award. Whether this should be done 
orally cur otherwise is .1 person. 1 1 matter, but the award 
should tinally be published for the help and guidance of 
competitor*. iind wherever practicable the whole of the 
drawings sent in should be publicly exhibited. Such an 
exhibition creates an interest in the locality, and is insiruc- 
tiie 10 the competitors. 

In addition tu Ehc services already mm tinned, we vhi.il! 
probably be called upon 10 advise upon disputes which 
have reached an acute stage, and are likely to be settled in 
the Court or 10 priced to arbitration. Regarding capo 
which appear likely to be settled in the Court h it should be 
considered ns- the duty of every architect so ion stilted to 
use his utmost endeavour? to arrive at a fair and equitable 
Ncsi lenient nut of Court. Hy no dome, both parties to the 
action are saved heavy hill* of costs and the parries oun¬ 
ce mud are spared the ill-feeling and recrimination which 
■ usually result from such Actions 
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Obituary 

A_ CLUTTON-BROCK. B.A., HfflK. Associate 

The death of Mr. Gutton-Brock leaver an irreparable 
gap among the write ns of serious literary and art criticism, 
although his direct and often unconventional views 
were riot always appreciated by the subjects with whom 
it became HU lot, or his wish, to deni. He was a writer 
of distinciion, with an unaffected individual si>!e whit h 
aimed, above everything, at simple and dear expression. 
Although he was not generally widely known, the 
lecture which he gave at the Institute in April 1921 on 
M Architecture as Everyone’s Concern *' (one of the 
R.i.B.A. Public Leeturcs) attracted an audience beyond 
even the capacity of the standing room of the fireat 
Gallery. 

Mr Cl utton-Brock was educated at Eton and New 
College. Oxford, and practised for ten years at the Bar. 
Me was one of the first literary critics to the irnes 
Litrrary Supplement and was literary editor of the 
Sptttfut from 190+ tgofj. About two years later he 
became the art critic of that paper, and it wa* probably 
by his attitude towards modern painting, his advocacy 
of the xviirks of some of the wilder post-impressionists 
and cubists (or artists who tended in the directum of 
cubism), that he achieved, by causing opposition, a 
certain notoriety. The influence of W m.Morns s - 
a writer in The Timet says, may be traced in all ’ his 
nianv pronouncements on art in general, and m its 
relation t<> life, politics and religion,* 1 hut there is noth¬ 
ing in Morris** oxvit work which would ijitile, we ilnnk. 
assist in elucidating tertain pluits of t iutt**n-Br*iik s 
art criticism. Hut his literary output was by no means 
confined lu the criticism of paintings : one of bis 
earliest book* was a life and criticism »f Shelley, the 
Mem tt*d the Poet ; he also wrote hooks on William 
Murrit, Thoughts on the liar, The llitmtih Belwf 
11 i)i 6). Stuiliei in Christianity (1918), ShaJttsptare i 
Hamlet, and other works, which are sufficient to in¬ 
dicate the wide range of hie interest and thought 


IK FORBES SMITH f.I.J. 

David Forbes Smilh [A-J was bom in and died 
at his residence in Kirkcaldy in 28 October 1923. 

He received his early training in the office of the laic 
i„hn Murray, Kirkcaldy, and thereafter proceeded for 
further experience to Paisley, Maidstone and SHwbury- 
jte pMtd The exomination of the R.I.B.A-. and wus 
elected an Associate of the Institute in 1S94 Return ins 
to his native tow-ti some tweniy-five au°, Mr. smith 

there commenced a successful practice- He «* 4 rcl ’i- 
teci for rnanv of the public author.tM» in btfeahue, and 
iv.w u successful competitor in several architectural com- 
petitions tasu his principal works arc--StraThwrn 
Hubs-, for the l»tc James Wishart. hsa- t Na] ?| l , « J !i 
Kirkcaldy : Vwwforth School, Kirkcaldy; uddinotu to 
District Hospital, Fife , and Baptist Church, Jnndairmsm. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes 
and Studentships, 1924 

DEED OF AWARD. 

The designs and drawings Submitted for the Frizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal t iLstitutc arc 
now on exhibition at the Royal Academy o i Arts, Bur¬ 
lington House, and will remain open to members and 
the public (Tree) until 4 February (10 anti. to f> pmv.)* 
The Council^ Deed of Award, read at ihc General 
Meeting of 2 1 January, gives the results as follolvs ! — 

the royal institute silver medal. 

(f) The Essay M trial and Twenty-five Gif meat. 

Three Es&m were received for the Silver Medal 
under the fallowing mottoes ; 

i, 1,1 Forte™." 

a, ** North Point. M 
3. "TuiUB&*“ 

The Council regret that Lhey arc unable to award the 
prize. 

THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 

( 1 } The Soane Medallion arid One Hundred and Fifty 
Pound* - 

Six designs for an Anglican Cathedral Church were 
submitted under the Follow ing mottoes 

1 j 11 Dm “ : 4 itriinm. 

2 . li England K " : 4 strainers. 

j t H | -jHupsactis M * 4 tifdinm. 

4 P " U Tritaiic M : 4 itminm. 

S- " PhfflniK ” i 4 a-tm i tiet^ . 
fr„ ifc Seep |b ; t> fimmerb. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion, and, sub¬ 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of One 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds to the Author of the design 
submitted Linder the motto ** England/'* 

{0} Thr Pugin Studentship and StVrftty-fite Pounds. 

Four applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship front the following gentlemen -— 

1. J F. Htsrripion [i^J 4 airaineo. 

*. W. J B. Price ; % vrainers and Ioom sknche, 

j. D. It. McjVtorwn : 4 airaiwn. 

4, ( . J W . Mc#sent ; 4 atminem And inwk nf ikeldlen 

The Council regret that they are unable Eo award 
the Pugin Studcntship- 

(dr) The Otcen Jurtet Studentship and One Hundred 
Pound*. 

One application was received from the following 
gentleman t 

j. II- Stjeion : 6 sHiintja. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate, and fc sub¬ 
ject to ihc specified conditions, the sum of One 
Hundred Pounds, to Mr. J II. Sexton, 7 Ethclburga 
Street* Battersea, S.W.u* 

• Mr, j. S. Kdsillh Rydal Mount, St. Jdfau'i Head, 

BfMhnifib 


m 




COMPETITIONS 


7 he Crissell (Iold Medal and Fifty Pounds, 

One design for a Single Storey Factory for the con¬ 
struction of motor-car engines was submitted under the 
following motto :— 

11 Orient." 

The Council regret that they arc unable to award the 
prize. 

The Arthur Cater Prise of Thirty Pounds. 

Xo drawing* were submitted in competition for (he 
Arthur Cates Prize, 

The A fhpitrl Prize, 1923. 

The Council have, on iht recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, a warded the Aih- 
pitd Prize (which is a Prize of Books r value fto, 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly dis¬ 
tinguished himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year) to .Mr. Eustace Harry Hutton, 
of No. \ Royal York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol, Pro¬ 
bationer, 1920, Student, 1921, and who passed the 
Final Examination* December 1923, 

The RJJtul. Silver Medal for Recognised Schools. 

The Council have awarded the Silver .Medal for the 
best sci of drawings submitted at the Annual Exhibition 
by Post Graduate Students of the Recognised Schools 
exempted from the Final Examination, to Miss Isabel 
Maud Chambers* of the Architectural Association 
School of Architecture. 

Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman 1933 r 

The Council have approved the report of Mr. 
Ernest U. Thcakston [/■’. , who travelled in France. 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 

The llrxRv Saxon Snell Prize. 

This prize of fifty guineas and the Medal of the Royal 
Sanitary I nsiimie is offered for an may on 11 Improve- 
me ms in ihe Sanitary Conditions of Underground Dwell¬ 
ing* and Small Underground Workshop*. 1 - The essay h 
to coftfiifft of not more than 5,000 ward*, anil to he illus¬ 
trated by drawing nr sketches. Two rompetitara rnnv 
combine in sending in an essay and drawings The essay 
must be delivered on or before 31 August 1954* addressed 
t>« the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute, fmm 
vlr hocn fid! particular* regarding the ewipetitioo can he 
obtained at 90 Buikin gharri Palace Road. SS.W.i 

Competitions 

CAIRO PALAIS DE JUSTICE AND PORT 
TALBOT MEMORIAL PARK. 

Members and Licentiate* of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com¬ 
petition*, because thr conditions are not in accordance 
with thr published regulation* of ihc Royal Instirute for 
Archi teeiu m | Comperinon s* 

14 January' 1924 Jan M/cAusteh* Secretary-, 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL- MEETING 
7 January 1924. 

VisiTiNii Board fou the Rec:ck-.xisefj Schools, 

On Ehe recommendation of the Rnard of Architectural 
Education, the Council sanctioned the creation of -t 
Visiting Battl'd to ossisl and report upon all Schools 
applying for or enjoying exemption from the Royal 
Institute Examinations. 

JNTFHCILANGH OF STUHENTS BETW EEN SCHOOLS OF 

Architecture. 

The Council accepted the principle of the interchange 
of students between one Recognised School and another 
on the understanding that, in the case of such students, 
exemption from the ’Examinations of the Royal Institute 
would be granted only on the joint recommendation of the 
Head of the School and the External Examiner or Exam¬ 
iner*. 

It wa? also decided that in the event of students from 
School* of Architecture not rraignised (for exemption 
from 1 he ejurminatiema of the R entering n course 

at u Recognised School each application from such a 
student for exemption fmm I He RI.R.A. Examinations 
should receive ^yrnpathetii: consideration op its merits. 
Winter Exam in at toss. 

The following results were reported :— Intermediate 
Examination : Examined, 55 passed^ 38 ; relegated, 27. 
Special and Final Exrtmimihntt : Examined* ifi; passed* 
8 ; relegated, 8* 

MlWfTEL PftrKE, T 92 J, 

On the recammendatiou of the Board of Architectural 
Education, it wits decided |n award the Ashpitd Prize 
for 1923, and the Mark of Distinction far Thesis to 
Mr E„ 13 . Button. 

SfLETFIELD UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson fF.] was appointed in place of tht- 
Pretideht as a member id the Court oT Governors of the 
University of Sheffield, 

SHuRTAui: ijf Skilled Lauolto in tut: Ruii.pini; 

Industry, 

The National Fedctatirin of Building Trade* Em pi ewers 
and thr National Federation of Building Trades Opera¬ 
tives haw accepted the invitation of the Council of the 
RIB. A. to apjwmi rep fcwmi drives to take part in 1=1 joint 
conference cm the subject of rhe ShortEjje of Skilled 
Labour in the Buildiim I rides try. 

Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Mr. ( 1 . D. Seorles-Wnod was appointed to represent 
the R.I.B.A. at the Annual Cnnjjrt^ of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute nt Liverpool in fuly 1H124. 

Architect* ane> the 3 e ttinu of Office or Similar 
Aotommodation. 

'The [ uuttcil pitted the following Resolution on 
the m January 1924 1 The Council vmv with dis- 

iipprovnl the exhibition by arch]tecta of board* upon 
which are displayed notices that offices or similar ac<* 
commodiition are to be Set, and that applications to the 
architects are invited. This Resolution doe* not pre¬ 
clude the jichiten iif a building, at the request of his 
client* from exhibiting a board inviting prospective 
tenants to inspect the plans at his office, provided that 
the architect receive no commission for lettings resulting, 
nor does it apply to the letting or selling of fund |P 
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Notices 

Tht: Seventh General \Jcecity i. Ordinary) of the 
Session 1913-14 will be held on Monday, 4 February 
■ «u s -3 q T>J 5 n,« at the Royal Society, Burlington House, 
pj void illy. W.t,. for the foUmving purp?jdei : 

To read the M mutes of thr < rciierai Meeting (Ordinary r J 
hdd on it January 1924 ; formally to admit members 
h (tending for the first mtn. since their election : announce 
names of cun Juiiatei nominated by the Council for election 
to rhe various dulses of membership. 

To Jinn ounce the Coundrs nomination Eht Rqynl 
Gold Medal L924, 

The PrwWfm roddh'rrhii Address [t? Students and to 
present the Prises atui Studentships Awarded by the 
Council tor 1924. 

Mr. IIcmy M. Fletcher (F,| s M.A,. to read u criticism on 
ihf designs ind drawings submitted for the Prizes and 
Studentships. 

Probationers R.I.B.A. 

SiriLc 2S April 19-3 the fallowing have been rcpjhicrnd 
an Pn-hiLiinNer- nf rhe iftoyal Institute — 

Vr.cni k. J [Ann - IlS M.ii!'. lum R>Kid, Sv uns^a 
Alexavdis : Andrew GoJiiKjN T 144 Durham Road. Spur Dull, 
HirTniunhutts- 

Asiiwosmt: JosKrn Fnriaupt p 3$ Hiyhlkld Road, South 
Shore. IMuck peril, I 

IhiLDON : William h 14 Ratheiay Terrace^ Gr. Horton, lifad- 
ford. 

Raker: Dorcus Rr.oiSAi.n_ i j Jessie Road. Southtra Murnt 
Uaatord : Thomas Qmisti-r, Quirk Strecr t Lakrinba, N SAV. r 
Australia. 

Ratci tftLcm ' r Rolan B James W alter, $ Cheve nun A ^m ue _ 
Withernus, near Hull. 

UK-im i : FHNezrr William Holloway, The Lodge, Warn 
Rond, Souduttrspion. 

B&awtx: Stanley Charles k 60 Wcttboumc Park Villus, 
Paddintrlnri, \\ .2. 

Btnrps : ClA'Di PifiriVAL, aoH 1 .'n thank Roan, Norv, p di 
ftiDUHL: Geokcii: n^uu. Hcxi>s0S, 11 UrinkTry/" Fani 
Orfham. Norfolk. 

James Ba^il, Si .Anthony's, St. MnryV Hill. Pm muon, 
Devon. 

ni.oonWnrnir : Charles Thomas, ijh Derby |jtw t Liverpool. 
Urowx : Colls Will r am. M Maddcv/' Pul rum Km Street, 
Btillinpnrt, near MactJtifidd. 

Browne: Gerald, 12 Mdgtklene Strrri. Taunton, SomencY 
BUCK! Ktf'J: HaMIH MoHTActfc, M L^mlhunl / 1 Bun^n 
I fill. Sydney, N S.W , AuasraJim 
IJr:n.VEt ■ Harold, 21 Cecil Strict K Manchester, S.W. 

C4DHAN : 11 mi nY Oforoe, jN Brads IOtic Ai enue, Folkaroiue- 
L'amook : Arthur Rhwin\ 18 EoatuixKl Road, Soul h Wood¬ 
ford. H.rS 

Carter : ftav Angelo, 1 XuEtingham Garden* * Mutiny, 
Plymouth 1 

Cayen : CllAHl.ES A S_EC, 73 Queen* Avenue. Ramsey, Yorkv 

Chambers ; fsJWlL M/tUtD, 'Hw Priory, Ruehamptnn, SAV. 
Chapm.uv . Joiln Hector C lahke, 8 Itd^rave Oe&ccnr. Sear- 
boiuu^h. 

CHA- 'hff : tjtifftfiE MCDONALD,, 17 RoFeneath Road, Uimslon, 
Manehatcn 

C-OATO: \ r O*MAN\ " Arran," 11 Kuifon! Sired ahum, 

SAVA. 


CoNTANN r [>N ; Thomas Artiiir Law nr >4 ci . jt Asmuns ] Eil[ r 

l id Liet* t J fern. N \\ . ] 1. 

i OOKE : Edward Cuhkow, l Ham LI ton Road, Eimourh, 

Dovon. 

Com.ETT : WLO-nro Shi mm in, 5 Ha-draw Road, Aberdare. 
i riAHN : i 1.areN ci KrARN', zij Pljine Smet, Newington, Hull. 
Ciih kmav Gi.uk^ Mayten. co she Archiiectumr Ashociil. 

liun, j \ Bedford Square, W.C.I. 

Cm m k^iianr Aijaaneii n Stewari , L- o F M. Glennie, hAq.. 

Dutch Reformed Charnhm, Capi' Town,, 

Daiiaitisy Jojis F.aLi r 1: Wadiiil, 7 Orr S^uAre, Paisley, 
ScUtlai.d. 

f>A^uyiON Fkm.tJ'K'K RuLifiet. S Cypiess Gutdi-rn, E^yth, 
NurthuEiiLierbiud. 

DAVtUMNN : Ja>ies llENiJb^os 5 Albert Terrace, Aberdeen, 
Sent Inn d. 

Daviks : LnwAHP Ptirudi Quarry' l^mi, Oakcnholt r Flint 
Daw-esf - Glojicj:. 5* Brumk-1. Siren, Derbv. 

Dav : flLNfA^JTN Ivor h 5 Rope Walk. Strand, Bideford. 

D>y : Ronald FREDrmrk Riciiard p m Hrathrrl^lle, 11 Main 
Road, <rj Psisnr, Soulh Africa 

Duim: : Wn itam Harrows:M' lira, “ Braebetd; Poi LrRoad. 

(>EtDn, Birlamheatlr 

Ihm KR : Saailtrl Roiand, 4a Mahmoud Mount, Iie.idin^lev, 
Lrwlh 

Dyi.R : SliiN-o, >30 Hdt'rave Road. R rmirighnni, 

I-aton- Norm AN’ Mt-ghavf., c n (iirrdbn Lejrh, Bsq., Box 
]5*xl Johannnbur^, Souih Africa 
EotrLfeSlr.ALL : Lawhenlil Ol.Af, " Argyll Holme/* Pier Srretr, 
Sitidown , F. \V, 

Fallfmoni; : James likNHV, WntwuL-d, ! Purr Yew Snliush 
Com wall. 

Kvt : Cu el Gkorde William, " ’Ne 1 hcrle^h/' South NutfirLd 

Suttey. 

FtuQvms : James Hunaui, 16 North Avnu, Camlit^hmc 
Liiniirk»hine. 

FiEftii FHNtiT, t 5 W'nodcnck Park Mourn. Lower Wontev 
ljcediL. 

1 'umhon: tiJLM&T Ravmomi, “ Ueh Kvar, 1 ' Kcfmifitrtoti 
Crescent, Omfijetd cht. Cape Town, 

Fhv . Fwseh STEmisi. J4) WaflUrtrie Wtinon-super- 


CiAtnMtm: Thomas McKav, “Gori»n Hou«; : 

Road. V\«ln*sbury. 

G^Tra; WiLUMM riENRY. SpritiKfidd, LiiudJe, Lri B hlw» 
Buzzard. 

KnajimiL K Ciumn» ” Homtlcwh,” Ijm^dowar 
RujiJ. Harts hi |1. Slotc^n-T reu!, Staffs 
r;tit=«N : Jod.v. fefi Dtnt* View. Wd!«tnd<pn*Ti'mf. 
C ' U h™™,iith W "' rt0l,,!, • 1 & Abinudor) Ko'gtl, So.jthsen, 

Qwn^mmS xvamt. ,5* Belaid Park Gaitien,,lhmp. 

°”n’w*m : ^* PLn ' 40 Sl Jnhn'> Ocrad, Gddcc Gnwn, 

,|A ' CU..1Z”." s$; a Au,n ’' ■"»*™i. 

"-SBUZ 1 V " T ''’' ” 

HAmjwHtK : }o»s. Deltnum Grove, Kamaiiate Hoad, Rjwduh. 
near i.ceti^-. 

s<n<4LD Hnwwr ft + , Church Street, Woolwich, 

11 aw 1 in; .VlARjojui Kerry, 1 AmM*!; B«ad. (.'utford SKti 
4 Br - ir!krtmc Foci; r^: 

Tht Highlands, R unM m. 

B^islol h " fll V ttilAlt. J Hampden Rqad. Knowle, 


PROBATIONERS JUJLA. 


Mettt ' HERBERT Pki„syi r !□ Nbrsden Street. Manchester- 
Hl-adln : Stanley Allen. 72* Btigde* fen-uL North Side, 
Clitphiim Common, S.Wj ;. 

Hvsloi> CHAJd-Es CIfuhes (“uwji^s. The Yiairmpt Kmcs- 
ton-oil-Thame*;. 

Jackson : CfLVftJ^s Henry* 1^2 l.ythim Rmti r South Shore, 
Blackpool, 

JelLicqe Gkufrfy Alan, I>orret Stmt. Baker Street, W< 
Jon j > ; I { lrlj eat E 1 e;n n ’i Ramllh „ Ri d ge ViH a , Wo! h > 1 on, 
Stu-ur bridipr. 

Jonwyx: John RomfHt Fernlm \, 3 Carpenter Rood Ed^h™. 
ion^ Dinnindtimi. 

Kemp; Arthur Sydney, ij Monica Road, INcter. 

Knowles : Joscpii Ward, ihj Pbrnatiuii Street, Accrington. 
Lamp : Wlllia.nl 57 Marchrnnnt R04J. Edinburgh. 

Lane : Howahu RtKs 3 Churt/h Sired, Christchurch,, 11 j 11 e -. 
Kawrh Alexander Fraser, 18 Mount Street, Aberdeen, 
Lewis ' OwMs C win FDD. ‘ Bell L 1 Vue/ 1 Po rtma doc, North 

Wain. 

J -itPlTFOOT . e « Messrs. Perr^ Jic Stocks, fi Church 

Square, CdfH 1 Town, South Africa. 

LjNpo ; Haro US WALTER EuSTACSL t^OA Wc:tbourncTerm<^« 

Wj3t 

Li.ovd r UlLUAW Aniony Samian* Noke Cottage. ChKle- 
hurst. 

Ltj>vo : William Raymond, ,t t BAise Square, N,\Y_-._ 

WKfi*: : Aliikrt Edward, 2^ HsckcrMeth Road TofiTmu 
SAV.cv. 

tusnisin: Norman KflANfih, Saida rih* [fou^, Kfr^f Rrmdj 
Cape Town# 

LcJWDV : ViNCEfT, 2 Wilkerr:itc, OtJey, near 
McIntosh: XoftxtAS, 16 IVulrer Terr, ice, Fenham, Ncsu mmIc- 
tipoci-Tyne. 

Ma am* ; Thomas ] Epvrs, 60 Thi * i leliem A ven 1 u:. N't* n 01 hi I c 

StidTi 

ViARTiN A! Mhiiv FitAKtLH, Y.M.C.A. FkntcL Sf Helm , 
Sw.in-seit. 

Maaon Hilda Fences, Northrlifle + rdL.uiuur. 

Mjlia r R 2 $ North Promenade. Wtlhemren. E. Venka, 

MfiRLEV Arthur ElHiAR, E 77 atid I 7 v Lbllinif Rmd, Hammer¬ 
smith, W.6, 

Mount i Edward Cyril, 6e Stoughton Drive North, Leaecs- 
fpr. 

North : GVY Wood, 23 Cannon Place, Rriuhton. 

Often : Stanley EkN&f, 6 Compton Ro;u! ( Keraal Ri*e p 

N.W 10 

OWiLN : A Lac, County Constabulary OEfkc* Fdle^tun Rfiftd* 
Crew, 

Ou-*:n : John Hugh Lloyd, 47 Osborne Ruud, Tue Brook, 
Liverpool, 

F.AHKFJt: Ernest Ed ward, 17 Oakland Road, Bedford. 
Parked: Frantic* Ernest, " Fairftdd/* 1 »tir I .ant, HaEe%- 
owen, Birmingham 

PKasy z Wll ^kli JoSVlt, m Mi-thnmy^h Biiitdiil^. Wallon 
Street, Chtbea,, S.W.3 

PpppiATt; Goa Don CttAftLLs r ay |* 4 tWlt Rundp Lamp:-lead. 

N.W.J, 

I^piah : Harold Stan lev* mj Pukhil! Rn.id. Manihq«d T 
XUVy 

Piiatt : Edwin John, 61 Cnjmigtuim Rc»ad. Golden Green. 
XAV, 

PftlTCfiARD : liSsypflrnRfJE, 2S Florence Road, Stroud Green, 
N^|. 

RanDalj 1 ('>"HtT. t pFORD! r zOh Wa|I op] Streel, C hebeci,S,Yi .3. 
RAPra; VValter S<yptt f s 8 IjxkwtHd Raid, U he nh".. 
PoneapivT. 

RiAfi: GtOFTHKY EftNTxt. if A^hurm'f,' 1 114 Church RofhI* 
S.E.IH! 

Bshards ; ARD FFraif, "■ Term XdVt;“ Cirdonnel Road, 
Skeweri, Glam r 


Ro*.\ t*.-- \ i-j^non W illiatic, 7: RhR oad, IVirTsmourh. 

Bowles: Dol-g t an Lawrenck, " TrondJ.«/■ fMtmae, urji 
Heme H:av. Kent. 

ftoxrji Ftcif: CiiARi.iJi Wallace. b " Le-imvdie/* Ctiurch Strner, 
Claremont, Cape Town. 

Sarvi?; John Waltput, " The Coo^r," S:umderr. T_jnc. 
WokrnE. Surrey, 

Sayaui: ; Herdert* * WnnninttEr R^d, Lizard, Wajtwy, 
Cheshire. 

ScARl.trrr; U altrk FmNK, I Rmkin Oo^ H Jlant|Mtead 
Garden Suhurh, N.W'.i t . 

Scorr : Lfavts GeoI^R, L^urh Rm id, Cambem-ell. S.K.5. 
Sh-YMOirR: Kennetit, 15 iJnll Hull Rond, Newport, hte of 

SHEUj-r; Edwin ilrFLe^T, *j> Brans tone Road, Burton-on- 
Trent 

Shout : Harold. Hurwcll Moure. Copplcitone ¥ \ . Devon, 
SlMMONDe: VICTOR, 111 CitO Street, Vunhallp Birminuhum. 
Slnli u Jack Lfdnahip, 77 Turner StrerE, Mile End, E4 
Sviail : David John Hat, 11 UraiaieriJIar / 1 White Rond. 
RiPJiJflh>ieh. Cape Town. 

: FJarou. Hunj-kt. 67 hlanutrun Ku-jd, Salisbury, Walts. 
SNiiur : Rkojnmd Ernest bk + " Bruubcr / 1 St. John's Rv*d, 
Str-i Poi ftl, Cape- Tow 11 

Smith : Ja^UN FraNo>, Co01n.be Court Gtnbiri^ KinL'^ton 

Ltill, Surrey, 

Snaij.i m Tk!?i:sck VVae tul 46 \Vingfiflil Road, Trow bnJMr. 
Wilts, 

^tbvesson Stani_et Bfnjamtn. 26 StatsDM Road, ReddiHh, 
near ST^ckjw^ri. 

Stewart : Hoehot I^n, " Chalet ManietEe / 1 FishHnjek. Cape 
ProDna-, S Africa, 

Somni: Gsdffhit Y.lrtauz it, Blythswoad. Rclvdle, Cape 
PVovinrr, S. Africa. 

SUMNFR : Bevm AlekaX'DIR, m I hf Croft/' Park liojtd, |fe5t- 
wtiII, Cheshire, 

Si nter : John Ernest, iG Virarvgc Rond, Chester. 

SlTCl.tFFR: CioHDtiN. 7 Bedford Street, BoUnn, Uncfi. 
SuTlfERl_AND ; STBPltEN, Mcddttii. NeWmiachAr, Aherdm 
St.THFRl ANn : TMDMAaSotfrr, a!t Salishury letmee. AticTdeeri 
SwANWtLK : r^GNArtii, RifeiHtonr, Leicffiicnbirc 
Svxtn : Norman Bramiiall, tv Qithcroe Rond, Slade l^ane, 
Mirtchcslcr + 

Tamklv ; Arthur Leslie. H PirtKo, M Se. Kfride* Road, 

Torquay. 

Tahken : Joseivi, Ji>s Ne%v Row. \Vjn^itc I Co. Durham. 
Taylor : Normak, i 5 Gnrfiehl Terrace, Swinnon Ko^l. 
PuhJkV, near Leeds, 

Tumim' : 44 WyreadaJe Road, Aintroe, LiverposL 

Thewlib : Edw ard Ci£aiuj?r, m CarKiiuleticb/ 1 WeatdtfiT 
Purade, Wftitdi if-on-^ni - 

TtDUsiTER: William James. 18 Fnyrrc Rnul, BmxoJ. 

To tx : Edward Rov r Bo Addtrley St reel. Cape Town, South 

Afrioi. 

Townsend 1 Joyce Eleanor. 9 Gmy'i fun Square. W C.i. 
Vuitt : Ronald Wmuu Hapvei h 4 * Stirling Road, Ft!*;- 
bAAmn,, Bimungham. 

Velarde: Frances Xavier, 17 Fieldssde Koad p Rock Ferry. 
Cheshire. 

Vine : Cyril Malcolm. 7 Wh^-mark A venire* Wnod GtMt. 
Nm. 

Walker : Arciimald Grulul 36 Keralmud Street, Glasgow, 

Waul : Ftuc + St Pepy* Road p W. Wimbledon, S.W.2&. 

WfcJSflfJt: Joilv FEftcivAL, 6 Rock Avenue, Kama Laple, 

Win^TON Rdpfrt Noel. 13 Quccm Creswrn, Lincoln 
Wilkinson : Romaij> + m Kelsn 1 Inure/' 90 Bradford lb.ad, 
Huddr^hdd. Yorks. 

Williams ; Sircol, m Gofrenddan/' 31 Queen Victoria Road. 
LI,1 nelly. South Wales, 
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Wilson : George Felix, Y-P 1 u f Landorc, Su.vmea. 

Winn : GiOfitiit BimNAHDEi. 17, Great St- I Idem E.t', 
WdODROUSE ; JoitN SENIOR, Clough Gate, Gtaflgt S\oo r, near 
Wakefield. 

WORTEIINGTON ! IbttLJP % ALLEMDER, M Xtwholnt/ 1 Cranford 
Avfijue, KnUEiford, Chwbiff. 

Wright : Allan, i Stgvelcy Road, Keighley, 

Wjumrr : Duvnot Epic, 30 Hilld^wn R^id, Stmuhrtin.SAV 

Students R.I.B.A. 

The following candidates, Slaving passed aaiipIfluioriLy 
Thti architectural courses as the UtcojzniKtd Schools indi¬ 
cated against their names, have been registered a* 11 Stu¬ 
dents RJ.B.A, 11 

Bu^pwortii : Charu* Tuoma> < Liverpool l 'nivendty). 13S 
Derby Tjme, Liverpool. 

Cami hun : AnTTirn EnwrN (Architectural AnHweion), t* 
EpjimfMid Road. South Woodford, K.iS^ 

Cf tA^imts 1 1 suA.het Mai h (Architectural Association), The 
Priory, Roefumpion. SAV, 

Clark : George GmtfFfttY fArtfeirectiirai A^wiiiwrrJ, 
Statin n Road, Kimbut-y, Beii*. 

CoiA ■ Jack Antonio (Gliwgnu School of Architecture). fek 
Gem rd Avenue, Farkbcad, Glasgow. 

C aicKMAV George Hatter (Architectural Association h y 0 
"JllF ArthileCluraJ Association, Jj-| Bedford Square. \V .C-l 
Dtis; Cecil (Victoria Uni vend ry, Manchester), 3 Wpiaky 
Grove, J -even* hid me, Manchester. 

I>onali»ok : Romarr Wm (U w pfrdl Univenhy), 561 Hert¬ 
ford Ro*d h Booilc, Liverpool* 

Eve - Cecij tiFoariK William (London University), 11 Nether- 
Icigh," South Natfwld, Surrey. 

VKMH'SON ■ Jam** UNWffALD tGlilgon Schocv! of Architecture, 
if* North Avenue. Cambuslmir. 

Hnlop: Cieum* i 'i-vrkson I Architectural A*«ocia- 

non). Tile \t»nn!e, King&tomon-'niames, 

Ju.licoe: GMHFVunr Alan (Architectural A^dniion), c o 
1 *he Architectural Assacmtiou. 34 Bedford Square. WC.t 
Joke* I iRhitBKr I Ilnjly Bahker, M £' (Id vttpMl Uiriverii ry), 
RisJfrc Villa. WdJ»lon» Stourbridge. 

Lmvriv : Alexander FiMahk (Robert Gordon’s Technical 
College, Aberdeen), 38 Mount SltrrL Aht-rdtrn. 

Liovt>: William Anton v Ka-MMmjn, B.A . Cantab. (Cam- 
bridge University), Noke Conage, Chiskltunt. 

Owes t Jolts IJ Lon Li.ov& (Liverpool University), 47 Oibonw 
Road, Tuc Brook, Liverpool. 

Read : GtOFVW Ernest (Architectural A*.*ot intiori}, " Ash* 
grove," 434 Church Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 
ScarlitT : Walter Frank (London Univrnity), r Rtuldfi 
Clo*c, Hampstead Garden Suburb S,W i : 

Silcock : Frances TlffiJU a (Liverpool Uni verify i The Cm ^ 
Iluyiun, Lancaihire. 

SiLctM K s llunm Shenoh (Liverpool Univeeuty). Rrand- 
litiek, Welrnji Sew Road, ^Eorlitmi I |calh + WifttrsOjfffjn. 
SimuttiLAKD % T imMAS SccitT (Robert Gordon’n TechnicsJ 
College, Aberdeen), 28 Salisbury- Terrace, Aberdeen. 
TitftUtlR: HehpctT (Liverpool Univcmtyt. 4^ Wynerdalc 
Road, Ainfree, Liverpool. 

Tows-riNin Joyce Eleanw (Arch ! rectum! M*aamtm} k tj 

Gray*i Inp Square, W.C*l. 

VaLUU ; Ronald WlLlWd Hahyey ( Liverpool t mversityj, 
4- + Stirling Rn^d. EdrfmtOfl. Hrimttghttm. 

Vfiahul: Francis XAYlfiR (Liverpool University), 17 bield- 
n 1 tic Ruud, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


M embers * Column 

ASNfJl NCL*JENTJi. 

James Bckjoali ,A. Ii-i■* 0|5ciitd ,hl office i«>r 1 hr practice *«3 
unlult^UlK Ai i, lint. Htilburo Bars, LefnkiU # W.C.i. 

TeleplujM ; Ho)hum iSjo, 

Tut nrasfus o t Arthitect, Surrpyor and ^'i^lua|£>^ amid on 
by tbit l4h Mr. D_ Forbti Smith. A.K.I.B A., .m ±w. Hi^h Street, 
Kldccildr* lm Iwm laken over by Mr. A L JubfliEnU, M.SA. 
^F,S wtn.i ha^. been r^socklea in bus Id- vrilli ihf Sat- 1 Mr. Smith 
for shr 1,1 4 Ttvtni™ ™r^. Mi J^hiwtoa i* anthutbed lo irCctvi 
pjymtj- 1 of :j 1J accounts d ug In caunecdoo with the said bus moi 

Me \ P, Lrxivu. M,l., A.R.I.B.A . Eia^- started practice je 
7 New Scficare^ Lini”oln p A Inq., Imidoti, W.G?. IVleiilMin^ : HoTbom 
&£». 

AFTOIVTMEKTS WANTED. 

AJU.BA., MriUi varied fqicTim, H-ouId undenakts work ia 
Ljiidou i>r Suhni'N- t>n behalf of proviarj-d or Smttisli ^rebitei 
nr wiiuld W ftlad 10 do work in bK ofl-n, oifire for ftnv LfiiLtlmi 
ambitflCtl Whu mtffitt tempera^ 1 help.—Apj.fv Box '1603. C *> 
Secrrtary, RTBA., >i Gindcnl Street, U. 

A R.I B.A. M rmrienrr desire As^i-urn^hip whh View W 
F artuiiiMup, or Would tjk<» i>verrXi*iin^ practice If ow ner fa di^irOU^ 
ol reUrinu fP5in attbte w^fb,—Apply Box ijU, ^tcreiary, 
R-L.Bjt-, jFr GlFlMult 'StrivL VV, J 

Stynrflr, R.I.B.A., iiijVil 51 . requires yml w AsSishmt t*« Londun 
Burmber, U jfkhif; drawing 4 nd speeificjitums. Krmwjediv ni 
surveying; jtnd levdihLg. alio quiisliLlea, elr, Mnderaie kjUev 
lA-d ncknaitex-^Aibirc^, 1157, tfo ikcm A iy R.l.jt.A,. 

9 i’MUlUFt W, 



^pi>. Brut as-N, f.'o ^rmtaryTU B A., o CcmdtlJ 
Li CJiNttAtx, eipnnenced in Laa*m ^-arfa, an eneaftmcut 
as a^istari! Aerusju med |o prewiring working dm winy:- and 
jpedhcatimu irith tidcchitiDiu ior StroeMJ Itorlwoik, Thonmeh 
knowledge of Loodon Building Acts.—Box 311 do Serrrurv 
RJLBJL, q Coctflnil Slrwl. W 1 ^ 


Minutes VI 

SESSION" 

Ar thr Sixth General M«tinp 1 Ordinary ] of ihy a«wOn 
1923 - 11)24 Held m ihc Rcyml Society cm Mnndxy , 21 Janvuirv 
1924. at 8 p.ni ; , Mr, K. Guy Dawhcf, F,SA, Vice-Pmi(kttt + 
in lhr chiir, I h< artetidancr \mok Wtw sighed bv 19 Fellows 

(including 7 Member* nf the ConnedL 17 Associate ( i eicUi djng 
i Mrtnhtr Elf the Council f, 1 Licentiate and many visitors. 

The Minuic* of the Meeting held on 7 Jmtttry S034 having 
httn taken as read were confirmed find lii^ncd bv the Chairman 
r f B hc Hon. Secret*^ announced the decease inf the follow inu 
Members .— 

Arthur Chue. denied a Fellow in 1901 : 

Arthur CluttOn-B™!, <J«t«d an lion. AssodfiTC in 1933 ; 
Uh-irlea Wi]ham Rcyvei.. decletl m Associair in l%&0 ; 

HEsd 11 up Itom.vED that the regret of the Royal Eioititutc for 

rhr I CP. nf these mevnben be recorded in thr Minute mid that 

1 Tncssjpe of sympathy nnd condolence be convoyed to ihdr 

reLmc*, 

Mr. Percy K. Nohb* [F.] having read a paper on Ardd- 
tec-rure tn C.nnadt " and iilmrrated it by lirntrin *.ljdei. a ilii- 
LU^J^n m>urd P and on she mmion of ihV Rr. Him Sir I Lniuc 
fj teen wood. Bart., P.C wnndedby Mr. W*C. Noxon, Agent- 
f!ervetiil for Ontario^ U vtneof thanks pa-ied to Mr. N’ubbi 
by ncvlamaEmn and was bliefty responded lo 

Th& Secretary having read she Deed of Award of Prises and 
Sludenuhips nude by the Council nnskl the Common SmJ, 
the sealed ciiTclopci kMfbic the tDDItoei of the MOCte-^fuJ com- 
tHftitm wrer opened and the mme\ disgli^ed. 

The prcH’rcdingy dosed at io.io pm. 
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Address to Students 

BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.SJY. 

[Delivered ai the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday . 4 February 1924 ] 


T HERE are few things by which youth is 
more readily annoyed than by advice from 
its elders, those persons who have acquired 
so much wisdom as to have lost their enthusiasms, 
who are full of tediousness, and yet, like Dogberry* 
can find it in their heart, were they as tedious as a 
king, to bestow k all upon their juniors. Hut J 
would beg you, for to-night at least, not to look 
upon me a* a tedious elder, but as a student, as 
one student speaking to another, for I protest 
that l am still a student of architecture and hope 
to remain one to the end of my days, 

1 should like to remind you of what no doubt 
you are already fully convinced in your ow n hearts, 
that the future of English architecture lies with 
you. Yours it is* or shortly will be* to guide 
public taste into the right channels* to apply the 
logic of design to new methods of construction, 
to solve your problems with unstinted ingenuity, 
to maintain a high standard of conduct in the 
pursuit of our calling. 

This reflect!on, divested of the delightful vain¬ 
glory proper to youth, is sufficiently sobering; 
but sobering though it be, it need not be paralysing* 
On the contrary the thought is in the highest 
degree inspiring, and there is no more powerful 
aid to the doing of great things than inspiration. 
But inspiration, if it is to be fruitful, must descend 
upon congenial and receptive minds, and having 


entered it must discover not an empty chamber 
but one well equipped. I t is to gain the necessary 
equipmem that you have become students of 
architecture under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute. 

When 1 contrast the methods of initiation into 
the mysteries of our craft which it is given to you 
to employ with those vouchsafed to your fore¬ 
runners. I am filled with envy and admiration. 
You have the help of experienced teachers, you 
have excellent appliances, and an inspiriting 
esprit de corps ; you are able* with a sense of 
leisure, to devote your days through a series of 
years to the study of our art. But how was it in 
the old times ? There w r ere then no schools save 
that of the Royal Academy, unless we take into 
account a number of Schools of Art in which, 
however, architecture was not fully understood. 
The young architect then learnt his art in an 
office, supplementing it in some eases by attend¬ 
ing classes in the evening where they were avail¬ 
able, or snatching reluctant leave from his daily 
duties to attend lecturer in the daytime, if they 
were within his reach. But these supplementary 
opportunities for acquiring theoretical knowledge 
were confined to a very few r large towns, and 
among such opportunities stands out most con¬ 
spicuously the Architectural Association. This is 
not the occasion to dwell on the admirable work 
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uf that institution ; what is germane to the subject 
is that its work was dune in the evening after 
office work was over. 

It is true that among the young architects 
struggling to teach themselves there were a few 
fortunate and gifted individuals who entered the 
Academy School or even travelled as far as the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. But they were 
lucky youths, and they are yet thus far lucky in 
themselves, that the fragrance of those happy 
days still dings to them in their advancing years, 
and is occasionally distilled upon their friends. 

The old haphazard way of learning to be an 
architect has !*een replaced by a regular course 
of study, but its effect on the public mind appears 
not yet to have passed away ; for too often do we 
find that members of the public, and in particular 
public bodies, are under the impression that nu 
great amount of training is necessary for an 
architect, that anyone whose training ifl remotely 
allied to architectiircp or, fur the matter of that, 
who has had hardly any training at all, is com¬ 
petent to carry out architectural work. They do 
not realise that in the old days the study was as 
severe, albeit nut so well regulated as it is in the 
present. 

But that there is a great deal more which goes 
to the making of an architect than tlmt which 
appears upon the surface is sufficiently proved 
by the number and variety of the prizes and 
studentships which are offered for competition 
by the Institute. 1 am surry to see that this year 
full advantage has not been taken of the oppor¬ 
tunities so offered. The number of competitors 
has been small T and some of the work submitted 
has not been of merit enough to justify the award. 
The Essay Prize has nut been awarded, nor the 
Pugin Studentship, nor the GrUsd .1 Medal. 
These prizes are for work which affects education 
in different directions. The essay rests the 
writer’s knowledge of his subject anil his ability 
u> convey that knowledge in an agreeable manner ; 
in other words, it tests his literary skill* It is a 
pity that some of the younger architects do not 
cultivate a literary style, for so few of us serm 
able to rise above the level of the graces of the 
specification that the road to distinction in this 
direction is but little obstructed and seems to 
invite more traffic. 

The decline of the Pugin Studentship is equally 
to be deplored, and is yet more strange. For 


the work submitted in competition need not he 
specially prepared, but may be the student's own 
sketches made on his holidays and the outcome 
of his recreations. Sketching and measuring old 
work is in itself a ddightftil occupation, apart 
altogether from its educational value, and that this 
pleasure should be neglected, with the Opportunity 
it offer* uf gaining a substantial and, of old, mucli- 
coveted prize, seems passing strange. The list 
of names of the Pugin students shows how often 
this prize has been one of the early steps towards 
fame. 

I he t'rrissdl Gold Medal takes us into a more 
prosaic atmosphere, but one no k$s vital to the 
architect, for a knowledge of practical design and 
construction is one uf the most essential items in 
his equipment. 

What arc the reasons for the falling-off m 
candidates this year? One is said to be the fact 
that students are now so fully occupied in the work 
uf the schools as to have no leisure for competing 
for the admirable prizes of the institute. If this 
be the chief reason a remedy may easily be found 
by CLK0|H‘ratiim between the Institute and the 
schools. The study and the prizes can no doubt 
be co-ordinated. But l have heard that there may 
be another reason : that students are impatient 
at the long course of study necessary to master the 
art of architecture as now conceived ; that they 
have visions of a new style free from the shackles 
and conventions of the past; that they think they 
can strike out a new line of their own. Paint era 
have done it, why not architects r But can you 
draw leviathan with a hook ? The leviathan 
of architecture with the honk iff intuitive know¬ 
ledge ? 1 will return to the question in a few 

minutes. 

I he students of to-day have every facility 
offered them for acquiring'their art, the students 
of yesterday had but few ; and vet the latter have 
done excellent work. It is up to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to show that with easier access to 
the workshop the wort shall be no less original 
in conception, no less varied in its manifestations, 
no Jess sound in its execution. To ensure this 
you will find it necessary, while thankful for these 
new opportunities lor learning, not to he entirely 
content with them, I he doctrine of contentment 
is an admirable one. Contentment is a good 
substitute for riches, contentment is indeed a 
great gain. But there is a divine discontent which 
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urges its victim to go beyond the limits which 
circumstances seem to have ordained for him. 
To leave the good for the better, and while holding 
on to the better to grasp at the unattainable best. 
All this training, and in particular all these 
examinations which test the efficacy of the training, 
are not the end itself, they arc but the means to 
the end. It is delightful to be taught, to have the 
understanding fed by kind and competent hands, 
hut knowledge acquired by oneself is even more 
abiding than that which is imparted by an 
instructor- What we acquire through our own 
acumen and our own proper exertions is more 
highly prised than what falls into our bps through 
the kindness of friends. And therefore to supple¬ 
ment what you learn with the help of others, by 
something which you leant through your awn 
native insight, is greatly to enhance the value of 
your equipment. This acquisition of independent 
knowledge cannot be better achieved than by 
sketching old work on the one hand, and watching 
new work in process of construction nn the other. 
From the one occupation can he learnt how clever 
men have done their work in the past ; From the 
other can he derived the Illuminating knowledge 
not only of how that which is familiar to us on 
paper is translated into permanent, practicable 
shape, but also of the restraint imposed by stub¬ 
born facts upon bur transcendent imaginations. 

Imagination is one of the most enviable posses¬ 
sions of the artist, who may also conceivably be 
an architect ; imagination can lift him from earth 
to heaven. But for heaven's sake, and for L-arth's 
sake too* do not imagine that a new style of archi¬ 
tecture can be invented even by die most gifted 
student in the full flush of lus intuitive perceptions. 
We are all prone to wish that it could he so, and 
some, maybe „ think it actually possible ; but all 
history teaches the contrary. Wherever we look 
we find that changes have been gradual, whether we 
examine architecture, ur mankind, or the universe 
itself. Violent upheavals there have been in the 
framework of the earth* but their range has been 
limited and they have not changed the essential 
development of the great globe. Violent upheavals 
have occurred among mankind* but they have not 
permanently affected the orderly processes which 
control its fate. 

In architecture no violent upheaval has occurred. 
The most distinct change to which it has been 
subjected is that which we call the Renaissance* 


when Gothic architecture was superseded by the 
revived classic. But even that change was not 
entirely abrupt. To take our own case here in 
England* where there was n« other tradition than 
the Gothic: more than a hundred years elapsed 
between the invasion of the new classic detail, in 
the shape of Torrigtano's tomb for Henry VII, in 
Westminster Abbey, and the erection of the first 
building absolutely free from all trace of Gothic 
ancestry* in the shape of Inigo Jones's Banqueting 
House at Whitebait But these very examples are 
subject to reservations. For the recumbent figures 
of Torrpiano's Italian tomb are Still those of the 
Gothic tradition. Foreigner though he was, and 
imbued with foreign ideas* he was unable to free 
himself wholly from the influence of his new 
surroundings. Inigo Jones himself, in his early 
work* made use of traditional methods of design, 
and although he ignored them in later years, his 
contemporaries were unable to do so, but still 
succumbed to the spell of the past. What the 
giants of old could not do, the giants of to-day, even 
the youngest, Can hardly hope to achieve : the 
inevitable conditions of architectural design arc 
too stubborn. 

If you want to see two distinct styles side by side, 
so distinct as to belong to two different worlds of 
h.ibil and thought, go to Hampton Court and com¬ 
pare (he old parts of the building with Wren's 
work. Two products of the same race of men could 
hardly he more dissimilar ; and yet a whole series 
of buildings could be marshalled in chronological 
order, covering the century and u half which lie 
between Henry VIII. and William III.* wherein 
the changes that led from one style to the other can 
be traced step by step. 

One of the greatest charms of a work of art is 
the absence of any visible effort in its production. 
The most touching music, the most restful pictures, 
the moat captivating style in literature, all possess 
this quality of ease, and so it is with architecture. 
The most delightful buildings are wholly unself- 
conscious* they almost seem to have grown of 
themselves, their special features are there because 
thev are wanted* and not because the designer 
wanted to introduce them. One of the greatest foes 
of art is affectation- and affectation is the offspring 
of conscious effort. There are many forms of 
affectation, and there is an affectation of omission 
as well as of commission. Xo new style in archi¬ 
tecture or painting or any other art has a chance of 
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Hfc which is a mere negation of what has hitherto 
been accepted as being in itself beautiful or as 
lending beauty. Such negation is only a form of 
affectation : the discarding of all ancient methods 
of adornment entails a visible effort: it is an obvious 
indication of self-conscious ness. Qualities such as 
these have never > ct been found in fine architecture. 

In the present day it is not difficult for novelties, 
even indefensible novelties, to obtain a vogue, 
especially if possession can be obtained of one ul the 
thousand ears of the Press. But such success is 
never long'lived, and least of all is it likely to endure 
in architecture, for that subject is far too grave and 
solid in its nature to admit of tricks. 

After all, architectural expression is controlled by 
the circumstances of its time. In the Middle Ages 
circumstances changed slowly and so did archi¬ 
tectural style, but with the awakening of activity at 
the Renaissance the change was more marked. 1 lie 
new classic gradually established itself and has held 
the field ever since) save for the brief incursion of 
the Gothic revival, which eventually succumbed to 
the force of circumstances, since it became manifest 
that Gothic forms were out of harmony with the 
demands of modern convenience except in ecclesi¬ 
astical buildings. It may be hoped that the battle 
of the styles, which raged during a large part of last 
century'is over, and that we may all march peace¬ 


fully together towards the same end and under the 
same banner, just as our forefathers did in ancient 
days. 

J am convinced that we shall better advance our 
art by pushing forward in the same direction that 
our predecessors took, ant! towards which they have 
turned our faces, than by making excursions into 
the uncharted wilderness on either hand. Bui i 
speak from beneath a certain weight of years ; you 
have all the resilience of youth. Long may you 
retain it I Long may you be able to join in the old 
students’ song: 

Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum surous, 
aptly, albeit unconsciously, translated by Sir 
Anthony Absolute into “ Youth's a season made 
for joy." So it is, joy in following one’s own bent ; 
joy in contemning advice ; joy in inventing new 
styles of architecture. But remember withal Keats's 
fleeting picture of 

Joy, with bond ever at bis lips, 

Bidding adiei 

And when the exuberance of vouch shall have 
gone, and you begin to look back upon the past, 
rather than forward to the future, may you be con¬ 
scious that you have always striven after those 
qualities of fine architecture which shine through 
all the incrustations of changing styles—propor¬ 
tion, gracefulness, and masterly ease. 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


MR. E, J. PARTRIDGE (President of the Society 
of Architects) : l have the honour to propose a hearty 
vole of thanks to the President for the very interesting 
address that he has delivered to the students, t am 
sure not one of the students present will regard his 
remarks as in any way preaching, hm will look upon 
them rather as helpful counsel front one student to 
another; and what I have to say will, I hope, be 
accepicd in the same spirit. 

Reference has been made to the toinpetilions and 
prizes, both by the President and by Mr. Fletcher.' and 
it Ss great I v to he deplored that they arc not entered 
into with more enthusiasm than at present they appear 
to be. The Society of Architects offers also valuable 
prises, and they arc suffering, in some measure, front 
i he same paucity of competitors. But 1 do urge the 
students to regard these competitions and prises as 
valuable adjuncts and steps in their education. They 
are not to be regarded merely for the material benefit 
of receiving a medallion or a cheque : if that were so 
■ 211 - 


thc benefit would only be conferred on the whiner. 
Everyone wh t* competes benefits by reason of the 
educations] value derived i herefrom* jud l ask the 
students, as the President of the 1 natiuitc has done, to 
take greater Interest in them. 

When we consider what the architect has to do in 
genera! practice, it seems rather surprising that anv 
man should be an architect at all, 1 ihink that if some 
of m in nur youth had fully realised it we should 
probably hate adopted some Other met hud of earning 
a livelihood. Each man in hi* time plays many parts, 
but I venture to think that the architect plays a greater 
number of pans than the men in any other profession. 
He has first to know tu* business or profession as 
an architect, to have artistic feeling and complete 
knowledge of const ruction as a builder, sometimes, as 
an engineer ; he has to have the gift of interpreting 
documents: in fact* in many respects he has to he a 
lawyer* He has to be a workman at times* and one of 
his greatest adjuncts, T think, is tact. That, perhaps, 
cannot be taught, hut it can he cultivated, 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


The President has also advised students to sketch 
and measure old buildings, and to inspect, as far as 
possible, works in course of construction ; and with 
that advice I heartily agree. But I also commend to 
the very serious and careful attention of students the 
advisability of inspecting buildings which are in course 
of alteration ; do nut neglect that* because methods of 
construction are revealed which at the present time may 
be obsolete. They will find such inspection full of 
instruction* and of use in their genera] career. Failures 
are bound to come, as they come to all of us, but you 
should not be discouraged by failures ; let them rather 
be stepping-stones to higher things, and if they prove 
so our efforts will not have been in vain, I have the 
greatest pleasure in proposing a vote of thank* to our 
President for his instructive and interesting address* 
SIR ROBERT BLAIR (Education Officer, L.C.C,): 
It is with very great pleasure that 1 second the 
vote of thanks, I have listened with the greatest 
interest both to what the President has said in his 
address and afterwards to the criticisms ot Mr. 
Fletcher* There were iome points in both that struck 
me. as one acquainted with the educational system, in 
London at all events, as somewhat strange. One was 
that you had not enough good candidates for your 
prises and awards. It would he rash of me to venture 
on any suggestions as to the reasons for that. I was 
thankful to bear Mr. Fletcher say that a Committee 
was busy at work making inquiries into the causes for 
such a dearth of good candidates. ! d" not think that 
is true of every profession, although, of course, there 
is in every profession a dearth of really good candidates 
right at the top. There was another topic on which 


the President dwelt and on which l would like to say 
a word* because it is applicable far beyond the sphere 
of architecture. The President did not put it quite so 
briefly as this, but what he said was, ls build on the 
past.” Now, it does not matter whether you are 
dealing with urchi lecture—at I east 1 that is my experi¬ 
ence — ur with education, and 1 daresay it is the same 
with any other profession—you must nut get too far 
ahead of your public. I can understand a man pro¬ 
ducing a building, on the Embankment perhaps—we 
will say on the House of Commons side, so that nobody 
can say l am dealing with the County Council building, 
and you can imagamc everyone saying, ” Ah l if [ 
had been able to build a great building that is exactly 
what I should have built.” It is there that you have 
got your genius, because he has grasped what ihe 
people of hU generation want, and he has been able to 
express for them what they were not able to express 
for themselves. £ can, on the other hand, imagine a 
man producing a building of a magnificent character, 
a building that fifty centuries hence would greatly 
please the people of that day, but which h so far 
ahead of the present generation that no one under¬ 
stood what the architect was trying to do and to 
express, I take si that you must not in architecture* 
any inure than in education, get too far in front of 
your public. The mm who can interpret, in either 
the on? or the other, exactly the spirit of his age, and 
express it, either in a building or in an educational 
scheme, or in a great legislative me wire—the man 
who can do that is the genius of Ids day. 

3 have very great pleasure in seconding this vote of 
thanks. 









THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


The Fine Arts Commission 

BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S A. 


T HE setting up by tire Government of u Fine 
Arts Commission fuJfills the long-cherished 
desires of architects, and in particular 
those of the Royal Institute Indeed, it so happened 
that the Council at its meeting which occurred 
after the Government had made its decision but 
before that decision was publicly announced, had 
before it a motion urging the Government to do 
that which in effect it had already accomplished. 

The Commission is purely advisory in its capacity. 
It has no authority to interfere in any projected 
scheme, no pow er to compel acceptance of its views. 
Hut presumably, when public authorities seek its 
advice they will be prepared to receive its sugges¬ 
tions with sympathy* and to accept them with 
gratitude- Its advisory nature is one of its chief 
virtues, for in matters of taste, at any rate, we are 
not, as a nation, yet ripe for bureaucratic control 
The functions of the Commission are limited to 
matters of public concern. Its advice can be sought 
by the Government or any authority of standing on 
the location of Statues, fountains or monuments in 
public squares and upon the selection of models for 
statues, fountains and monuments, or on any 
artistic question in the open air, such as elevations 
of buildings, town-planning and landscape garden¬ 
ing in public parks. 

The composition of the Commission appears to 
lie apt in relation to ii$ functions. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting and landscape gardening are all 
represented, and the cultured public have two 
laymen of acknow ledged experience in such matters 
as exponents of their points of view. It is quite 
lilting that architecture should be more fully repre- 
scnled than die other arts, for the problems which 

"T he members appoinltd nn the Commission were 
given in Thr Timft of 24 January- as follows : —The 
chairman, for sound reasons, must always be * layman t 
and in Lord Crawford and Balcarrcs the choice has 
fallen upon the best layman to he found, an expert in 
many forms of an and 3 man of experience in public 
life and the artistic World. One other member must he 
a layman. hriri Cordon of Kcdiesum, as a Trustee of 
the National Gallery, and notable for his munificence 
and skill in preserving ancient buildings, will receive 
the public confident*. Four of the nine members are 
architects : Sir Aston Webb, F.R,A,, Sir Reginald 
Blomfidd. R.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens, RA.* and Mr. 
Alfred j, Gotch. And here it must be observed with 


will have to be deak with will be largely archi¬ 
tectural in their essence. 

The Commission has nut yet met, and therefore 
ha$ not considered the details of its functions nor 
any questions of policy ; but it may with safety be 
surmised that it will proceed with caution and tact, 
and that Its advice, founded on wide experience anti 
cultivated taste, will command the respect and 
acquiescence of those who consult it. That its 
formation will at once banish all the public eye¬ 
sores which offend our susceptibilities is, of course f 
impossible ; but It will put a check upon them in 
future. Its influence will become visible before long 
and will gradually tend to establish a higher 
standard of public taste. The mere fact of its 
creation shows that the public are willing to be 
guided further along the path of aesthetic percep¬ 
tion upon which their feet are already, although 
perhaps as yet somewhat fakeringly, placed. 

The members of the Commission are not to 
receive any payment, but their travelling expenses 
are to be charged to the public purse. They are to 
be nine in number and they will all remain in 
office for three years, after which two members will 
retire every year, The Commission itself will sub¬ 
mit to the King the names suggested for election or 
re-election. They will have power to add one or 
more to their number, and to co-opt members or 
appoint .1 special committee for the study of nnv 
special problem. 

The dudes will be neither light nor easy of per¬ 
formance, and those who undertake them will be 
greatly assisted in their task by the knowledge that 
they have the confidence and support of the Roval 
Institute. 


approbation That the Commission is to have no rx 
QjffuiQ members. Sir Aston Webb happens to be 
president of the Royal Academy ; Mr. Gotch happens, 
it present, to he president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects , hut it is not on that account that 
they are nominated by ihc King. The remaining 
members of the Commission are to he a painter - in 
the first appointment, Mr. ll. Y. Cameron, R A '■ a 
Sculptor, Sir George Frarapton, K.A. : and a landscape 
architect, Mr. I. H. Miwson, president of the Town- 
Planning Institute, , . . Pl 

” The cwst '» 'he Siatc of this unpaid body will be 
£2,000 a year, to cover office expenses, travel line 
expenses, and the salary of a secretary. 
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Architecture in Canada—Part I 

BY PERCY E r KQBBS [iu], M.A., R.C P A,, President of the Province of Quebec Association t>f 

Architects 

[ Rf tuf before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday v zt January T924] 

The Traditions 


M R. PRESIDENT and Gentlemen,— It is 
just over twenty years since I was privi¬ 
leged to attend a meeting of this Insti¬ 
tute, and 1 think the last occasion was one on 
which the fate Sir Lawrence Alma Taderna pro¬ 
pounded a riddle about Sir Herbert Reerbohm 
Tree in the part of i 1 Ivsses* That was in the year 
we gave Mr. Kim the gold medal. To any who 
attended meetings twenty years ago these reminis¬ 
cences may sene ?r> give an indication of my 
vintage. Since then nty lot has been cast in 
pleasant places p where the Victorian theory of life 
still echoes agreeably, despite strident asseverations 
as to our being in the very van of progress. The 
W'ise among us over there rejoice to live ** in the 
North, where time holds holiday, where old and 
new battle upon the border of the world/ 1 for the 
very interest of such a situation. 

I find myself here to-night in a double capacity 
—first, as a member of this great and ever-growing 
Institute; and. secondly,as a representative of my 


professional brethren in the Dominion of Canada. 
Prodigal son or visiting brother, it is in virtue of 
your interest in the achievements of my Canadian 
Confreres that I have this honour of addressing 
you, and if you find me a hit of a rebel they may 
find me a hit of a traitor, so 1 am likely to hang 
in any case. As 3 representative I cut hut a pour 
figure, kicking that glorious assurance which 
inspires so many of my Canadian brethren in their 
several ways of design, for l confess myself 4 victim 
of philosophic doubt and free thought in archi¬ 
tecture an evolutionist thorn in the flesh alike of 
pious anglomaniacs, savage mudernists, paganised 
Latinists and commercial stylemongens. Perhaps 
the happiest augury for the future of Canadian 
architecture b that these several cults are professed 
with such exuberant fervour- a sign of life. The 
reactions of time, and of a rigorous climate, can be 
retied on to re-discover for us a general tradition. 
Now. one cannot be at all sure that writing or 
talking about architcctuie is of any value except 
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ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA 


as writing and talking, and there being no doubt 
whatever that architecture is made to be seen 
rather than to be heard about, an exhibition of 
one hundred examples of building in Canada ha.* 
been provided. For this we have to thank McGill 
University for the illustrations of work from the 
French and the Georgian periods, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the case of most of the Victorian 
examples, and for photographs of work designed 
and executed by Canadian offices since 1900, the 
architects concerned, who most willingly and 
kindly provided what was asked of them. The col¬ 
lection will,. I trust, be found representative of 
Canadian architecture. Many of the most im¬ 
portant buildings in Canada are not illustrated for 
the reason that they are not the work of Canadian 
offices. Many common, and therefore charac¬ 
teristic* types of house. church, office, store and 
mill are ignored in this collection on the ground 
that, by no stretch of the imagination— not even 
the application of an undiluted Crocean astheric 
doctrine—on these things rank as works of art. 
What is shown in this little exhibition is meant 
as fair sample* of our varied best. 

It is perhaps not necessary to embark on a 
critique of the ugly to justify a claim to your 
gratitude for not unduly stressing our work from 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century in 
this exhibition. 

Much of what is shown must appear strange to 
the English eye f and strangeness as an dement of 
charm has very discreet limits* The remarks 
which follow arc intended a* explanation supple¬ 
mentary to this exhibition, in the hope that critics 
here may thereby find themselves in a better 
position to extend that sympathetic understanding 
of our problem* which might be the beginning of 
an appreciation of our efforts. 

Previous to the cession in *763, French Canada 
had .1 well-established tradition in rouble building, 
tilth shingle, and later with sheet tin roofing. 
Strange tn say* the French never evolved a log 
architecture in Canada, and their clapboard and 
framing was an adaptation of New England 
method*, founded on prototypes evolved between 
the Thames and the Channel, where the typical 
English forests of oak ever gave way to pine. The 
French-Canadian steeples have always had dis¬ 
tinctive- character, and the earlier ones are char¬ 
acterised by simplicity of composition, combined 
with extraordinary grace. The French window 


{casement, opening in) has been adhered to with 
a tenacity almost as great as that bestowed upon 
language and religion, and only of late years has 
its supremacy been challenged by the mullioned 
ranges of casements, and the sliding sash, respec¬ 
tive heritages of the English Gothic and Classic 
traditions. Rut by far the most characteristic 
iciiture of old French building craft in Canada 1$ 
the exaggerated bdleast designed for shade and 
shelter and an essentially bad snow form. Perhaps 
its grace has been sufficient justification. It is 
dead ; but it ha* died hard. 

Just alter the end of the French regime there 
was a school of crafts established at St. Joachim 
on the north shore of the St, Lawrence, below 
Quebec. There, among other things, iron btches, 
locks and eockspurs were made with distinct signs 
of Gothic method—the only trace of natural, 
traditional* unrevived Gothic culture I know of 
in America. Again* from about jftoo to iRz$ t one 
Quevillon established a school of design" and 
craft at SL Vincent de Paul, near Montreal, and 
much of the quaint and interesting work in the 
way of pulpits and altar pieces in French-Canadian 
churches is to be ascribed tn hi* school, which at 
one time numbered about one hundred appren¬ 
tices. 

Until a century ago there were two well estab¬ 
lished tradition* in Eastern Canada, with French 
and English origins, both curiously parallel to 
the contemporary work in the cities "of the Baltic. 
The English tradition was, of course, closely allied 
to that of New England, These traditions, in¬ 
herited from the France of the Louis and the Eng¬ 
land of the Georges, were partly ameliorated by 
climate and partly by the use of that greatest of 
all timbers, now well-nigh squandered out of 
existence* white pine. But these semi-indigenous 
traditions arc no more, for to build in the good 
tild ways is now become desperately expensive, 
and that part of the goodness which was craftsman¬ 
ship is quite unattainable. In Halifax and St H 
John, Quebec, Montreal and Kingston there are 
buildings from the design of men trained in the 
offices of Adams and Cockerel , w r ho came to Canada 
a* civil officials attached to naval and engineers' 
services. Their works are equal in delicacy and 
grace and, I may add, in stability—to anything of 
the kind in England. Hut such erasures are in a 
sad way* and public interest in their preservation 
is as yet non-existent, A survey of the older 
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architecture is now begun by the students of the 
Department of Architecture at McGill, while the 
Province of Quebec Association nf Architects has 
a scholarship tor travel ami study of old French 
work. 'These art poor expedients when public 
pride is lacking. 

Such things, belonging to an era that has passed, 
exceed in grace and accomplishment anything done 
since in Canada Here and there, up to iSfiO, a 
little work in the older manner was still occurring, 
hut a grander scale soon supervened, bringing 
with it a somewhat vulgarised taste in detail. 
Thereafter the most virulent phase of “ American 
Vietonanism " had a vogue. Some fine square 
houses were built about this time, with better 
detail outside than in, but the vernacular taste 
became wholly corrupted, ami the use of galvanised 
iron for lYigncd stonework made all things possible. 
By !SSo people were no longer buildinp so large ; 
the cycle of economy in scale had set in; bur prodi¬ 
gality in the use of pine and oak were still manifest, 
Hy itjco rapidly rising prices and the depiction of 
the supplies of the better qualities of timber had 
inaugurated an era of condensed planning and in¬ 
ferior construction. Craftsmanship disappeared. 

Some time about the fifth year of this century, 
1 hail the pleasure of showing Mr. Salm, the Dutch 
architect, the charms of Montreal in midwinter, 
and it befell that we sat us down in a then famous 
hostelry before a mighty jig-saw doorway, mani¬ 
festing in sundry natural and grained woods, with 
some gilding, an inarticulate volley nt broken 
pediments and chamfered whatnots. " U hy did 
he make it so ugly ? ” asked my friend ; and again 
and again, “ But why did he make it so ugly ? " 
And then, after a long pause, finding me still 
discreet, he grabbed me by the thigh in enlighten¬ 
ment, and chirruped, “ l know ! ! know ! Banner 
fir r Quid not make it tiny uglirr /" After that we 
went slum tiling, and he was charmed with some 
nf the gracious and dignified simplicities of a by¬ 
gone da>, more particular!) several buildings since 
demolished. 

The horrors into which the Neo-Greek tradition 
in Canada degenerated, after a good start, laid 
hi pen the way for Gothic revivalism, even in its 
crudest forms, as a welcome relief. Tills was in 
turn supplanted by the robust American Roman¬ 
esque of Richardson during the last twenty years 
of the century, only to be superseded by a second 
phase of Gothic, which looks in Mr. Goodhue, 
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rather than tlic Tudor originals* for inspiration 
Our medievalism is thus seen to be both artificial 
and exotic in it,^ inspiration* It has been most 
successful when least scholarly p as in the ease of 
the choir in St* Patrick's Church, Montreal P in 
which material anil climatic considerations join 
with a vaguely fdl tradition 10 embody a noble 
scale and sensitive proportions. 

[n 1903 Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, of 
New York, designed the head oil ice of the Bank of 
Montreal in that city ; in 19 iB Messrs. Sproatt Sc 
Rolph r of Toronto, built Hart House, Toronto 
University—the first an affair of rani tied classic 
taste, the second a matter of mullinns* timber 
roots and tender* textured rouble masonry* 
McKim's work is often indistinguishable from 
Smirkc's ; Sproatt almost uses plates of measured 
work as working drawings, albeit with a tine 
selective taste. Each achieved a m liable building 
and, a thing rare in our time, a great popular 
success. Neither can claim much originality in 
these buildings* except on the score of the plans, 
both brilliant in their very different ways. But 
only a few, even among architects* apprehend an 
accomplished plan. 3 cite these two cases as 
important milestones. McRim hus had many 
followers in Canada, and Sproatt leads a devoted 
band. These traditions are incompatible. They 
cannot both represent the right thing in the right 
place when the place is Canada. 

In the 'nineties the Canadian Bad tic Railway 
built two hotels, in Quebec and Montreal, and 
labelled the former the " Chateau hmnt«jac/ J 
Mr. Bruce Price* of Boston, was the architect, and 
they were made French out of compliment to the 
Province, and Old French for tire delectation of 
American tourists, who* as the late Sir William V an 
Horne, President of the company, well knew, 
love u romantic setting, Mr. Painter made some 
bold additions tn the Frontenac before the War, 
and the Messrs, Maxwell have made still bolder 
ones last year. All have drawn free I v on the 
Loire. W Ssen the Grand Trunk was becoming 
a transcontinental railway, it also went into the 
chateau business and, taking a leaf out of flic rival 
railway's book, instigated the design of a notable 
pile, " the Chateau Laurier/' at Ottawa, also 
making heavy draughts upon the Loire. A chain 
of 11 chateaux 11 has been embarked upon bv both 
railway companies, in the Canadian language 
11 chateau ” now means rail wav hotel. 
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A corollary uf Confederation in 1867 was the 
erection of the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, 
arui in 1917 the main building was burned* Fuller, 
who had been concerned unh the State House at 
Albany, was the architect, and his manner showed 
the influence of the Ruskin, Street, Butterfield 
and Neslield School. 

The design for reconstruction was put in the 
hands of John Pearson, of Toronto p and Joseph 
March and, of Montreal -the first a Yorkshire man 
with a sentimental attachment for the 11 middle 
flowing/* the latter a French Canadian trained in 
Paris, with a flair for a fine plan. Thus Ottawa 
retains its neo-raedwvalism. 

The various provincial parliament buildings 
have now all been built, Halifax has her old 
Georgian “* Province Building/* dating from i8n f 
and still the gem of the collection * the New 
Brunswick building at Fredericton is of little 
interest; Quebec has her Parliament House in 
the manner of Louis Philippe, tasteless arid banal; 
Toronto possesses in her Legislative Building a 
rare example of 44 masonry brute mishandled/" 
The legislative building at Victoria, has a 

freer and more graceful character. The three 
prairie provincial capitals possess parliament 
buildings of more recent date, of the recognised 
State Capitol type, with pe dimen ted porticos and 
central lantern domes. That at W inn!peg, by 
Mr. Frank Simon, is a truly notable achievement, 
in the full dress of European classic culture. 

Office buildings are a highly specialised line in 
what used to be listed as “ Yankee notions/ 1 and 
many thoroughly effective examples have been 
built in Canada both by American architects and 
Canadians* So also with the institutional work 


and collegiate buildings the American models 
have, for die most pari, been followed, with their 
good and bad points evenly accentuated. 

Standardization is the vice of Americans; 
one town becomes like another throughout the 
States of the Union and, by an infection which 
there is no possibility of avoiding and no use in 
denying, throughout the provinces of Canada sis 
welf. The older towns still have the bouquet and 
savour of individuality. Halifax and St. John 
retain their rugged silhouettes on ridge and crag : 
Quebec her discreet front* nil narrow and precipi¬ 
tous lanes, with dainty spires wherever a church 
may ding upon her slopes ; Montreal the dis¬ 
ordered picturesqueness of a lingering eighteenth 
century civilisation at odds with modern commer¬ 
cialism : Kingston her forts and her palladian 
facades ; and London (in the bush) her shaded 
avenues of elms. 

The smaller towns of Ontario still retain a 
certain charm due to a not over-accelerated dev elop¬ 
ment. But the cities of Ontario, and the cities 
and towns of the plains, arc American, with certain 
very American standard features such as useless 
but elegantly designed columnar porticoes to the 
banks, and useless and ill-designed Gothic towers 
upon the churches ; and where educational institu¬ 
tions of any importance occur, 11 display of colle¬ 
giate stage setting, mullinns and buttresses and 
parapets all turned out by the yard, with u singular 
lack of all that Mr, Prior would understand as of 
the Gothic spirit. Now, in the Eastern States of 
the Union, the demure and legitimate classic 
inherited as a real tradition from Georgian times 
is able to achieve solutions for all manner of colle¬ 
giate problems, and cheaply too. 


(To fr r cmitimu d) 
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Review of the Designs and Drawings 
submitted for the Prizes and Studentships, 1924 

BY HENRY M. FLETCHER [F.J 


W HEN our late President did me the honour 
of asking me to criticize the works submitted 
for the Prizes and Studentship* of 1924, my 
mind was full of the delights of the task. Criticism 
has been described as " the adventures of 0 soul 
among masterpieces/ 1 and although the achievement 
of masterpieces may hardly be expected among 
s indents 1 designs save once or twice, perhaps r in a half- 
century, who could tell that this might not prove 
itself one of the golden years? It would be unfair, 
as well as foolishly rash, to say that none of those whose 
work we see to-night has it in him to achieve a master¬ 
piece one day. There have been great men of all 
kinds, late developing* whose early attempis bore little 
promise of their inaturer fulfilment, and among 
archheeis there are those whose genius, like a fowl's 
gizzard, needs something grittier than an imaginary 
programme to stir it into effective working. And 
there is this to be satd for this year's competitors, that 
they have competed. Two of them, it is true, in the 
Owen Jones Studentship and the Grissell Medal, 
competed against nobody, but that was not their 
fault—they put their fortunes to the test, 

No, it is not u golden year, and the task of criticism 
offers few delights, entries for the Soane 

Medallion, the most famous and fame-bestowing 
architectural prise in the kingdom, with a subject to 
tempi the most soaring imagination* In this case I 
am happy to say that the competition, though among 
so few, has been of a quality to admit the awarding 
of the medallion. 

Four for the Pugin Studentship, but no award. 
Three for the Essay Medal, no award. 

One for the Owen Jones Studentship, which is 
awarded. 

Ope for the Grissell Medal, no award. 

For the Arthur Cates Prize, no entries. 

It is a melancholy list, and needs careful considera¬ 
tion by the Institute, the Schools of Architecture and 
all who are interested in architectural education, 
whether as administrators, masters or learners. Before 
going on 10 these larger questions, let us discuss in 
detail the works we have before us. 

The subject of the Soane Medallion is the Design 
for an Anglican Cathedral Church, With the intent 
of putting all competitors on an equal footing and 
of securing that no man should be handicapped by 
ignorance of ecclesiastical, as distinguished from 
religious, needs, and that all should he judged by their 
power of combining and grouping a number of pre¬ 


determined elements and of imagining a va^L religious 
building, ihe conditions w ere worked nut with unusual 
care and preciseness. Home of ihe competitors seem 
10 have failed, partly from inexperience and partly 
from the difficulty of designing in the small scale of 
16 feet to the inch, to realize how vast their ow n con¬ 
cept tons were, and have made the individual parts 
so large that in execution they would dwarf the scale 
nJ the whole. Of all the niceties of design this is the 
most difficult to attain, and the most vital. If the 
details of a small building arc applied to a large. the 
details, and therefore the building, will look petty ; 
if the scale of the details is too greatly enlarged, the 
apparent size of the building will be diminished, The 
problem is to hit the mean, and where St. Peter* has 
tailed, w hat wonder it others come short of success r 

The medallion has been won by the author of the 
design labelled * r England," Mr. j' Scott Relsall, who 
will, I hope, allow me to congratulate him heartily on 
his achievement. This is the only design conceived 
hi an approximately orthodox Gothic manner—there 
h a remarkable diversity of manner in the six sets— 
and it should at once he made dear that it was no 
predilection in favour of Gothic which led the jury 
to place this one first. This might indeed be inferred 
from their mimes. It was no question of a stvlc r in 
the historical meaning of the word, but rather of 
iB style/ 1 in its aesthetic significance. He ha* out¬ 
stripped his rivals by a maturity of out took, an easy 
spaciousness of handling, without extravagance, in his 
lay-out. a consideration of the needs of Anglican as 
opposed to Roman ritual, ind above all bv a certain 
buddabieness which implies thought giveu to effect 
In execution as well as on paper. All the designs show, 
naturally enough, the influence of certain origins ; In 
connection wrth ibis one, may 1 breathe the word 
J4 Liverpool M ? 

1 he scale ts bold : the central aisle, or main nave 
and choir, is 5 fj ft, wide and ilS ft. high. There h 
no central crossing, lor the great vault is carried un¬ 
broken from end (0 end as at Bourgcs, In place of 
transepts, as at Exeter, are iwo comparatively low 
towers, treated internally as double returns of the 
arcade of the side aisles* in w hich, by a happy solution 
oil the instructions, the minor chapels are placed. 
There i& a cloister, rather tamely conceived, but at 
any rate of sufficiently generous dimensions, the garth 
measuring 80 ft, by 90, and round this the requisite 
rooms.are excellently disposed. The feeling of the 
whole is as English as the pseudonym. In spite oi the 
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great height there is an insistence on length and 
horizontahty, broken, where it is broken, by sturdy 
square masses rather shan spires. The English 
tradition has been followed even into the rabbit-hutch 
western doors. The west front is the least successful 
part of the building, with its rose window enclosed in 
a square, and not too well fitted into the space that 
contains it r The plan shows that this front would be 
less flat than, owing to some hesitation in its conception 
and its draughtsmanship, it appears to be. Pure line 
b one thing, and pure rendering another; penumbra 
lacks the advantages of either. Another point for 
criticism is the want of space between the vault and 
the roof-covering, which on the general drawing 
amounts to only 3 ft. On the detail drawing ibis has 
been increased to 5 ft.* bill the author would be well 
advised to leave more mom for structural necessities. 
These are min or points; taking a larger view, the 
building is finely grouped and consistently carried out. 
It is not a parish church enlarged, hut a cathedral, 
conceived on the cathedral scale. 

A few words about the unsuccessfuJ designs. 
** Dean's ” work shows power in the simplicity of his 
great vaulted nave, and knowledge and refinement in 
his rather American version of pure Italian detail, and 
his draughtsmanship is delightful. But he has surely 
misjudged the scale. He has built his side walk up 
to 120 ft r , and then destroyed all sense of stability 
and monumental effect by advancing the lower third 
9 ft. in front of the upper pan. His windows are 
20 ft. by 48, which without tracery is intolerable and 
would altogether dwarf his building. The largest 
windows in St* Peter's arc about 1% ft. by 20* just one 
quarter of the sixe, and those of St. PauFs 10 ft. by 
23 f He has collected his sacristies and other rooms 
ingeniously round the apse, w ith excellent effect in the 
external grouping, but has failed to keep the scale 
consistent. What should be the noblest part of his 
exterior Lakes on a domestic look. With random 
media?vat grouping this might pass, nr even be counted 
a charm, but in the severe Type of design w r hich he has 
adopted the result is unhappy. 

+H Phnrnix lp has imagination and a sense of unity* 
-md has used them !o play a fantasia on Gothic ^ He 
has pursued the single idea of verticality tenaciously 
and consistently through every part of his cathedral* 
and Visually the result is fascinating. But alas, he 
is no constructor. One glance at that soaring lower, 
112 ft. high, balanced over the centre of a vault 
56 ft. square and 12S ft. up in the air, fills the soul 
with terror. That same square vault* too, cries 
aloud for transepts, which do not exist. In a word* 
his imagination, real enough, if as yet rather pictorial 
than architectiird. Let him school himself by hard 
work to think structurally, and he may go far. 

" Secp, M again, has mistaken the scale* and the 


dimensions as well, as may be seen by comparing the 
actual size of his plan with that of all the others, and 
has given us a metropolitan, nut a diocesan h cathedral. 
The size of the nave was stated as 15,000 square feet. 
His, including the dome, which ritually is a part of the 
nave, contains over 31,000, His plan, with its 1$ 
chapels, is purely Roman, and his church would be 
pitch dark in England. Perhaps he designed it for 
Central Africa or Australia t where the sun is said to 
shine. The frieze round the base of his dome consists 
of life-size figures, but he ha? forgotten that they are 
150 ft. from the pavement. There is a laudable 
simplicity and restraint about his design, both outside 
and in P but he must anchor himself more firmly to the 
rock of reality, 

" La Trimti fl has made an attempt at the frank 
expression of ferro-concrete construction, with & 
plan recalling the southern French type seen at 
PerigueuXi Influenced perhaps by the dread of 
modem craftsmanship so naively expressed in his 
marginal notes, he has shown us the hare bones, 
and bare bones are apt to be rather dry. There is 
some dignity in his big domed nave, hut il is spoilt by 
the arcaded screen to his chapels, which repeals on a 
very small scale the main motif of his nave wall. 
Puppies and kittens are charming creatures, but out of 
pla ce in cathedral design, And really * a cloister 
garth 23 ft* wide will not do. 

*“ Lamp&acus fW must learn to simplify and eliminate. 
He has brought together too many different things 
under and outside of one roof. His plan* with ranks of 
chapels Hanking the aisles, is Roman. His external 
cornices are used for a certain distance* ihen forgotten, 
and picked up again some hundreds of feet away. His 
aisle walls arc topped by a colonnade without apparent 
provocation. Internally, the piers of his dome break 
out into stripes which are confined to that arts. His 
belfry tower, which was asked for by the conditions, 
is crushed by the scale of his dome, which was not. 
He has failed to realize that in the classic type of design 
there it no solemnity without repose. 

For 1 he Pugin Travelling Studentship four sett uf 
drawings were submitted, but the jury' with great 
regret decided that none reached a standard of 
draughtsmanship and analytical study to justify the 
awarding of the Studentship. Competitors who wish 
tip form a notion of what such a standard would be 
may be referred to the work of the last Pugin Student* 
Mr. Newton Thorpe, shown on the walk. 

Mr. Hampton seems to have paid little attention 
to the note that the Council attach special value to 
perspective sketches done on the spot. The early 
ornament in hi a measured drawings is set out geometri¬ 
cally with a regularity which is, to say the least, 
unusual* and his elaborate sections and elevations of 
Long Me I ford church are unaccompanied by any 
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I’iEjm. He has ton mi aft lute rest tug and little explored 
subject in the old bells which he bos drawn* 

Mr McMomm has shown good taste in his selection 
or subjects, but not enough thoroughness in study, 
hi is North leach Church drawn with few dimensions 
in id no diagonals, and an exhaustive analytical stud^ 
id the porch would have been more valuable to himself 
and us than slighter drawings of the whole church. 
11 is sheet of full-size details is too crowded to be 

readable* 

Mr.. Price has missed the point in the other direction, 
having sent hardly anything but pictorial pen-and-ink 
sketches nf buildings, most of which have a curious 
tendency to lean to the rigbi. 

Mr. Messent, again, sends measured drawings of 
Salle Church, hut does not appear to have troubled 
*iboui diagonal dimensions. He has dotted the lines 
oi the porch-vaulting on his ground plan and left it 
at that. He has drawn the curious a reading over the 
Bridewell door at Norwich, hut given no hint of its 
construction or materials. 

U\ general, the competitors for thi* prize have rather 
devoted themselves to the exicrriats of medieval 
work than burrowed into its true inwardness and 
anatomy. 

I he Owen Jones Travelling Studentship has been 
.l warded to Mr. Sexton on the strength of a beautiful 
set of studies of old colour work, mainly from the 
Norfolk rood screens. Mis draughtsmanship and 
colour-sense and feeling for ihe character of medieval 
colour decoration are very sensitive. lr is disappoint* 
ing tii ri] 11I that these Indies have not borne better 
fruit in his original scheme fur the decoration of a 
Guild Room for Craftsman. Ilis architecture is 
unattractive, with small windows dwarfed bv i in cue use 
riTchitrav^, and the strong blue of The walls would 
kill the frieze subject-panel which should be ihe focus 
of auencion. The general effect of the ceiling dccura- 
riopi inclines to the muddy, in spite of the many colours 
which compose it. If he will meditate not on the 
details but on the principles of the old decorators 
with whose work he has. such warm sympathy, I am 
sure he has it hi him to surpass his present effort. 

The one design sent in for the Gri&seJK Gold Medal, 
by " Orient/ 1 receives no award. The steelwork bs 
been scattered with a lavish hand. The floor is 
littered with stanchions to carry shafting, which might 
have been slung from the roof, and the main entrance 
is blocked by a central line of these same stanchions. 
The tower contains 14 stanchions in a space 23 ft. 
square. The roof trusses are too heavy, tension 
members being made of the same section m compres* 
*i r m, The connection of reinforcement between the 
concrete piles and the raft floor dort not exist. 1 lie 
access to the motor garage is impossible. The design 
of the centre tower and the lettering of the owner'* 
name it is only kmd to pass over in silence. 


The Ashpitcl Prise, awarded to the student svho 
passed with highest distinction in the Institute 
Examination for the year, goes to Mr, Eustace Button, 
of the Royal West of England Acad cm, v School of 
Architecture* it is good news that hot only Mr, 
Button but abo the most recently established school 
should have started so early on a career of tumours* 

The winner of the ELLll A. Silver MedaJ for Post- 
Graduate Students of recognised schools h Miss 
Ssabel Chambers r of the Architectural Association. 
She iiiust be tired of hearing the comment that this s> 
xhc first time that such and such distinction has been 
won by -- woman, but must forgive me if 1 do Et once 
more After all r each of these events is a further 
landmark in the advance of plain common sense against 
privilege and rnufldarinism, and to pass it by in silence 
N to lose an opportunity of helping things on. 

The Essay Silver Medal is not awarded. Three 
ways were submitted, on “ The Defence of the Small 
L lassie Church, by North Point, Ip 11 Fhe I Economic 
Design of Sanitary Appliances and Fittings for Hous¬ 
ing Schemes/ 1 by " Tuum Est,’ and " Modem Bank 
Design and Const ruction ** by "FurtcvzaT The advice 
m competitors nays : M The facts should he logical I v 
marshalled and presented clearly in terse and idiomatic 
English. 11 The jury found little evidence ibat thb 
had been considered. North Point M was eager in His 
defence of the sm+dl classic church, but showed little 
research and considerable incoherence. ■' Tuum Est p * 
waa too slight .in sanitary appliances, a subject, in any 
case, of doubtful suitability, and displayed far loo 
much interest in his own wrangles with lucal 
authorities and the D B.M.H ,l Furtcrza Pa on banks 
wax methodical ,md wdMndeved, hut lacked a sense 
ol proportion, treating essentials ami unimportant 
details ai equal length, and laving dawn the law on 
questions of taste, which should be left to individual 
architects His style has been largely formed on 
specification*. lx nut a good synonym for 

" 11 ■" " ™ a > advantageously be utilisedin pbee 

■ T 11 may well he used/ 1 is neither terse, idiomatic, nor 
English. Indeed, the literary quality uf all three 
essay.f was ?ui p f 'or as to be almost non-existent -or 
even what Carlyle used to call " a frightful minus 
quantity, i ompctitors for this prize should nutc that 
” “says submitted must not have been previously 
published/' I hts warning seam to have been dis¬ 
regarded by Tuum Eat/' who states that, for his 
illustrations, he had special blocks made to a reduced 
Hf5 forget* to slate, what Is the fact, that these 
blocks are actually prepared for publication f and the 
U'\! of [he essay can he seen printed on ihe back of 
them. 

It is clear fttun the unsatisfactory state of these 
competitions that &mucthing i* wrong somewhere, and 
i take it that the duty of a critic is not only in comment 
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on the individual work submitted, hut also, and perhaps 
even more urgently, if ihc occasion calls for u, io 
discuss the conditions under which these prizes arc 
competed for and awarded. 

What, then, are the causes of this apparent lack of 
interest } Is the whole rising generation of architects 
wanting in ambition ? If so, as Alexander Selkirk 
said of the beasts in his solitude, 

" Their tameness is shocking to me." 

But l do not for a moment believe it. Oil the contrary, 

I believe, and atl my experience as a member of the 
Board of Education confirms the belief, that there is a 
great, even an unusual, vitality and enthusiasm for 
architecture in the present generation of students. 
We must look further afield, and drop, if we were 
inclined to take is up, the notion so comforting to the 
middle aged,, that the younger men do not work as 
hard or as keenly as they themselves did. tor it will 
not fit the facts. 

The main cause appears to be the immense change 
which has come over the whole system of architectural 
cdu cat ion in this ton n try since t he last ce htu ry. These 
prizes and studentships were founded to suit the old 
system of private pupilage, and they do not suit the 
present day. The 'school courses, which m the 
principal schools extend to five years, are so absorbing 
that they leave no time for the prolonged extra work 
called for by such competitions as the Soane and the 
Tite. It is difficult to see, though it should be 
inquired into* whether those compelilions could be in 
any way incorporated into the work of the schools with 
fairness to students who are outside the school*, and 
without destroying the spirit of individual initiative 
which it was the int enti on of the founders to foster. 
It i* True that they are open to competitors long after 
ihe school age, indeed up to 30, 35 and 40 — hut it must 
he remembered that architect 11 raf education nowadays 
entails a miher prolonged drain upon the resources of 
parents, and it cannot be called money-grubbing if 


student* feel it their duty, in return for this, to set 
about earning their own living with as little dclav as 
possi hie. 11 may be, loo t [ hat some of t h e stude cits hi ps 

are hampered with conditions which make them less 
attractive now than in former times and in different 
circumstances* Possibly there is a fashion—we are 
an subject* to change* of fashion— fur standing aside 
from Institute competition*. If so, it is time the 
fashion were changed again* .md—shall wt say a 
more intelligent fashion set up m it* place. Or, again, 
the w hole thing may be one or the obscure consequences 
of the war, which will tend to correct itself if and 
when the world comes right side up. 

The position is difficult, and has to he faced. It 
would he a calamity if these prizes, which in the past 
have been contended for by the most distinguished 
throughout many generations of English architects, 
were to fall into disuse. I have endeavoured tu point 
out some «f the reasons for the present slump, to 
diagnose the symptom* of the disease* but the pre¬ 
scription of the remedy calls for the careful investiga¬ 
tion of many facts, and the collaboration of all those, 
or representatives of all those, who care about architec¬ 
tural education. The Board of Architectural Educa¬ 
tion has appointed a committee capable, by its 
constitution, of looking at the matter from every "point 
of view . It will he their job To look at it very hard, 
and to consider whether the difficulty is temporarv or 
permanent* whether or no alterations should be made 
in the schools or the prizes or both in order to bring 
students and prizes nearer together, whit accretion* 
time has made to the original intention* nr constitutions 
of these prizes, and what alterations, if alterations are 
desirable* can he made in the trust* or deeds of founda¬ 
tion, remembering that the prime intention of the 
founders was that these prizes should be awarded in 
perpetuity, and Eh at any condition which hinders this 
prime intention, even if expressed in the most legal 
of legal phrases* is an encumbrance, to he got rid of to 
the utmost that the law allows. We look tu them to 
restore the ancient lustre to these historical contest*. 
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The Protection of English Church Buildings 

BY HUBERT C. CORLETTE [F.J, O.fLE. 


f v MlH Report far 1923 of the Central Committee 
for the Protection of Churches* with, an 

A account also of the Diocesan Advisory Com¬ 
mittees an d their work* is interesting reading. Te is 
encouraging. As the Archbishop of Canterbury says 
in his prefatory letter, ++ nothing cuuld he better than 
that a report should be forthwith published showing 
The work which has been done," And he adds, with 
what is a truly wise and comprehensive outlook, the 
endeavours uf iht Central and Diocesan Committees 
11 will be of the highest value in the historical, the 
architectural* and the ecclesiasiical fields/' If it is 
possible to say that this report is encouraging, it may 
be equally reasonable to add that the scheme in prin¬ 
ciple should be encouraged in some financial way by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. To be con¬ 
sistent we should surely aid this effort 10 preserve 
the fabrics of our truly national buildings. If* as a 
representative body* we subscribe 10 save the works of 
Wren in ihe Italian manner ivc admire, we should 
also do so to save those we reverence and for which 
wc thank William the Englishman, William of Wyke- 
hajn. Richard the Second, and Hugh of Lincoln. If 
these men helped to make our English architectural 
traditions, we should preserve what they made* main¬ 
tain what they bequeathed* and pass on to future 
generations what we have received from them. 

The body of the Report is presented in five sections* 
which refer to the origin and growth of the Advisory 
Committees : results of experience ; examples of 
what has been accomplished ; finance ; and *' Appen¬ 
dixes/ 1 1 had almost written Hl Appendices/ 1 hut, 
perhaps, that would he Eoo antiquarian ! 

Of these last there are ten. Among them it is pos¬ 
sible to discover much of the substance of what is being 
dune; and it may be some suggestions will be ad¬ 
missible as 1 proceed to consider what t hey report. 

In the first appendix the constitution of ihe Central 
Committee is explained. It is important, because it 
touches question* discussed in the Report, issued in igst* 
by the Ancient Monuments Advisory Committee, 'Hie 
part of this latter Report to which 1 refer is concerned 
with Ecclesiastical ami Secular Buddings in use. Of 
these the former are my present concern in examin¬ 
ing the Report for 19553 of the Central Committee now- 
in being. For brevity it will he best 10 keep these 
reporting bodies distinct by referring to the one as the 
Advisory Committee, that set up by Lord Crawford 
as H.M. First Commissioner of Works* and to the 
other as the Central Committee, the one now' at work 
under the guidance and supervision of the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York. In the latter it is 
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clear there is no dual control because there is unity of 
mind in aim, The aim is the general co-ordination of 
effort in the 37 English dioceses, of which 31 already 
have Diocesan Committees at work, What is their 
work ? They are to advise the Chancellor in each 
diocese if and when asked to do so by him in cases 
where a faculty is required or where work is proposed 
for which a faculty may not be necessary. These 
committees are often consulted in advance by those 
many Chancellors who have approved the scheme. 
The function of the committees is to assist the Chan¬ 
cellor's Court fcA in architectural, archaeological, his¬ 
torical, and artistic matters relating to churches as to 
which faculties arc sought/* J n a word, the central ad¬ 
ministrative control has developed as a practical need out 
of local initiative. It has been a process of natural growth. 
Bodies m being, if they aru to co-operate effectively 
over wide areas, require a head, a central government, 
or advisory body, if reasonable co-ordination is to 
develop. The sense of organisation displayed is 
sound, h is Primitive, and it is Apostolic, in the 
principle that has been applied. Apostles were first 
placed in a position of collective authority, eoHcgiate 
direction, to minister to the whole Church under their 
supreme Head. Then the diaconatc appeared to meet 
» practical need. And afterwards* for similar reasons 
of practical organisation, m a body that was, and is* 
an organism, and not merely an organisation, after¬ 
wards the episcopate developed as a local, a diocesan* 
and not a universal, ministry. We mav then accept 
1 he evidence of a principle of growth in these pro¬ 
ceedings* They began by authority duly exercised, 
and it certainly looks as if they would prosper under 
authority respened. For, apart from other points, 
these Diocesan Committees are not to trespass outside 
their province. That province I have indicated by 
referring to their specific functions, But the province 
of dvi! law rests with the Chancellors in performing 
their civic duty as servants of the Crown. 

The Central Committee, by its constitution, in ilur 
-second appendix, Hl shall” -not may—shall refer tech- 
nk\d questions to specially qualified persons, even 
though they be not members of the committee, This 
is surely another indication of a wise division of respon¬ 
sibility. Irresponsible opinions are eliminated where 
matters involving a special training and skill arc in 
question. If we look now 10 die third appendix* it is 
evident from the composition of the sevend Diocesan 
Committees that the same constitutional principle is 
observed* ^ Many minds co-openit to supixurt one 
aim; special gifts* qualities* and powers arc to be 
brought into action and effective use, [5 not this a 
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recognition. again, of an Apostolic injunction ? A 
diversity of gifts is recognised ; the vocation, calling, 
niftier t or special " mystery," of different men is 
applied ; differing, but not indifferent, minds cch 
openile to aid one aim and one authority—an 
authority which i$ not, must nut, and cannot be, 
dictation. But the Central Committee is not so strong 
as it could be in some ways. It is certainly very 
Clerical. It is possibly well stocked with ability of the 
historian and antiquarian kind. In what manner are 
the ans regarded : Certainly not as well a& in the 
Diocesan organisations, On these committees many 
qualities and capacities are brought together, and the 
arts are not neglected. Of nearly all of these this Ls 
true. With the Central Committee it Is different. 
On it there arc some fifty-five members, including 
three co-opted, who represent twenty-eight dioceses. 
Of the total members only about eight axe recognisable 
as having some special qualification which would 
enable them to represent the a ns in relation to arctueo- 
logical or historical matters. It is true that the Central 
Committee ' ■ shall refer difficult technical questions " 
to specially qualified men “ not members of the Com¬ 
mittee/' But r without the aid of any specially qualified 
opinion, they will decide which are easy and which arc 
difficult technical questions. They may, and pre¬ 
sumably will, decide these seemingly easy questions 
without advice, and as easily make difficulties for those 
who* later, might wish such easy mi stakes had not been 
made. It k ia danger easily to be remedied. 

The fourth appendix gives, in full* the form of 
notice used in the Bristol Diocese shelving the pro¬ 
cedure to be observed concerning the 11 issue of 
faculties for alterations to fabric and fittings of 
churches/' If this is to be taken as an indication of 
the method followed in other cases, we may detect signs 
of y healthy change in the right direction. There is 
formal procedure which will involve delay, because 
reference to the Parochial Church Council, the Dio¬ 
cesan Committee, and the Chancellor's Court is re¬ 
quired. But this delay, if at times irksome* should 
make it impossible to commit serious mistakes. And 
the reference to the local Council, and the Committee 
acting for the diocese in general, will also serve to 
show how far, at rimes, it is possible for a Chancellor^ 
Court 10 reach decisions which* when not on strict 
points of law. may be unwise and well out of date. A 
growing opinion on matters architectural, and there¬ 
fore artistic, archseological, and historical, can. by the 
procedure indicated, make itself felt both in she parish 
amj diocese, and eventually* if desired, before the 
Central Committee. A subdivision of the Central 
Committee's work is not provided. But some kind 
of Provincial Committee may be needed to decen¬ 
tralise its. advisory control* As a T presumably, model 
form of diocesan procedure this Bristol notice scerns 


wise. It shorn that not legal reference to thcjCfian¬ 
ce! Ior*s Court alone is contemplated. For it will con¬ 
sider 11 all matters of art affecting churches and 
churchyards/ 1 With any truly representative* and 
able* technical advisers on these committees wc should 
soon fed some security against the slack toleration 
w hich has accepted intolerable standards of design and 
craftsmanship in so many modern Church buildings, 
Whhin ten years the catalogued, advertised, and, at 
one time, lucrative trade in ** Church art 11 should be 
rendered innocuous by being relegated to the place 
where Dante was shown by Virgil sc many other 
plagues and parasites* 

In Appendixes 5 and 6 we find a brief report of work 
done by the Canterbury and Chelmsford Advisory 
Committees. They show what definite, and valuable, 
work is being done. To this subject of function 
and action l shall refer again later* Appendix 7 is 
a Memorandum on Bells agreed between the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and The 
Central Council of Church Bellringers in 1923- It ix 
issued with a covering letter from the Centra! Com¬ 
mittee to all Diocesan Committees with the recom¬ 
mendation that lfc no addition* or alterations to rings 
nf hells or their hangings should be made " without 
the advice of a Diocc&an Committee. It might he well 
to add a clause to the memorandum saying that no 
removal of an old pre- or post-Reformation bell should 
be permitted without special reasons, nor without pro¬ 
viding for the Way it shall be cared for after removal. 
Such a removal is not provided for; And to illustrate 
the need for doing so an incident of my experience 
may be worth noting for the benefit of the Worcester 
Diocesan Committee. A very beautiful pre-Rcforma- 
hon hctl T about a feet ft inches high* was removed from 
an old church in the city of Worcester. It was not in 
any sense 1,1 preserved as a valuable and interesting 
work of the past/ 1 For* a few years ago, 1 found it 
sitting in the middle of a builder s yard in Worcester, 
surrounded by all kinds of tackle, heaps of derelict 
budding rubbish, in deep rank grafts and every sign 
of culpable neglect. It may be that the observa¬ 
tions it was possible for me to make at the time drew 
sufficient attention to this precious relic. But it 
would bt well if the committee concerned made some 
inquiries. 

Appendix S is a note Issued by the Canterbury Com¬ 
mittee on the " Care of Monumental Brasses and other 
Memorials." Like other parts of the Centra! Com¬ 
mittee V Report, as a whole, vve can feel in this appendix 
the value of that personal, intimate, well-informed 
sympathy with the work that is being done by those 
responsible for carrying ir on. There is no frozen 
official touch* The official mind itself is softened* 
Humanised, made flexible* by contact with the arts. 
This is to be felt distinctly exhibited in the fine attitude 
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«f (lininttrtilctl, cduotcd enthusiasm in which H.M. 
Office of Works is approaching its duties under the 
Ancient Monuments Act. ig 13. 

The church towers of Somerset are the subject ol a 
note issued by the Bath and Wells Committee ami 
primed as Appendix 9. It could not have been prepared 
except by the assistance of some skilled adviser. For 
it is unusual to find, us we do here, a piece of sound 
advice against the common forms of pointing old 
masonry which are constantly to be seen on, and are 
wholly unsuited to. old or, it may be added, new 
buildings. 

l’he care of church plate is considered in the last 
Appendix- It is a timely reminder. And it shows 
that in the authority from whom it came, the Director 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, all enthusiasts 
who seek to preserve our national treasures are sym¬ 
pathetically supported by an «|tul degree of keenness, 
for which the whole staff of the Museum is t<* be 
thanked and for which they deserve the gram ode of all. 
They are an official department with a welcome un¬ 
official manner of attacking the extraordinary diversity 
nf subjects and things related to the arts in their cure. 
If wc turn back to Appendix 6, we sec a case in which 
this reminder has no doubt bad effect. An old Coiti- 
n 1 uni on cup and cover was for sale as the private 
property of a lady. On its howl was an inscription 
showing it had belonged to an Essex parish, A mem¬ 
ber of the Chelmsford Committee intervened, and it 
was purchased and returned to its place in the church 
where it should always have remained. 

A question naturally arises now. It is this. As a 
consequence of experience have any general conclusions 
about procedure, results, or principles been dis¬ 
covered by those responsible for the direction of the 
movement under discussion as a whole ? 1 hey have. 

Where purely modern work is concerned it is found ihut 
better work is now being done than in the past- I he 
standard of new work placed in old churches has 
already been raised. Care is laken to avoid injury to 
old work, and the new work done is of a character to 
harmonise with the old. But nothing is to be added 
which can be mistaken for ancient work and so to 
falsify history. It is admitted that additions to the 
work of a living architect should he executed under his 
supervision. And a wide latitude for artistic experi¬ 
ment is considered permissible in modern buildings, 
subject to some limit being placed on eccentricity. 
Dull and lifeless efforts to work in some more or less 
traditional forms of the “ commercial " or “ shop ” 
variety arc not encouraged. And it is recognised that 
there is, and must he, a distinction between these and 
others which aim »1 carry ing on a great tradition in 
some living and vital endeavour. Prejudice for, or 
against, this or that particular “style*' is not en¬ 
couraged. But there is a desire “ to rely on those 
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broad principles common to ;iH the great artistic 
periods/ 11 This bring so + ilitre is every reason to 
hope that a rapid improvement in the character of 
modern Church buildings and in the manner of 
treating o 3 d buildings, will be seen in the near future. 
And this expectation may well be extended to the 
furniture, Fittings, and decoration to he found in the 
buildings themselves a w for the report indicates a 
healthy view in these directions. As one instance wc 
may observe that the use of colour, Ad bright colour/' 
or a white wall, as a 11 groundwork for decoration/* is 
something to be desired. 

I have dwelt at some length on this report because 
of its obvious value; and, also, because (he work 
being done by the Central and Diocesan Committees 
should he as widely recognised as possible. That there 
is more work [q be done in preserving what remains, 
every architect knows only too well. And it is much 
to feel chat we can have some real confidence about the 
way in which it may be carried out. It is delicate, 
responsible, id iso thing, and unprofitable work, the 
care and repair of old buildings. None hut enthusiasts 
full of a reverent ability, and a wide range of thought, 
knowledge, and sympathy, can do it wdl. k calls 
for antiquarian respect, archilectural resource t and 
historical reserve. It is always an adventure, a little 
of u danger, and sometimes a delight. But it can never 
be done without regret—regret for lost traditional 
skill i regret for a restorer's folly ■ regret, and some 
righteous indignation, to observe the result of blind 
ignorance and neglect in evidences of ruthless destruc¬ 
tion and (he wreckage of decay. I have already re¬ 
ferred to a derelict bell of medieval day* lost to know¬ 
ledge in an open spec in the centre of the city of 
Worcester. It' an invitation were tent to all members 
of the R.I BA. asking fur information about old 
buildings, furniture, or fittings, which should be 
placed at the disposal of the various committees, it 
would probably fill volumes. 

After reviewing the position revealed by the Report 
nf the Central Committee for " the Protection of our 
English Churches/ 1 Set me mm for one moment to 
" The Report of the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Committee M issued in iy^i. This latter report states 
that ** the faculty system gives a Jfml protection to 
all Parish Churches in (he kingdom." But it was not 
aware of -l any legal protection for the Cathedral 
C hurdles. Anil it went on to say that if no satis- 
* factory scheme for that protection was brought into 
operation by the Church authorities, “ provision should 
be made for the protection of these buildings bv an 
appropriate exienrion of she powers of the Ancient 
Monument* Act/* The report of the Central Com¬ 
mittee shows that adequate provision has, it seems, 
been made. We may therefore conclude that no 
extension of powers by an amending Bill will be 
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required* The same Advisory Committee referred* 
also, to the idea of a " Fine Arts Commission.” That 
Commission is now an operating factor. And it can, 
by its const j tut 10 n „ advise r i .f invited, cm various matters p 
including those relating to ancient monuments, it 
may, in time* become, in some sense* not a Court, hut 
.a Committee of Final Appeal on many subjects con¬ 
cerning the welfare of the “ Fine M and “ Allied 11 


Arts, ft might, in fact, he extended itt principle so as 
to be of use as a central advisory committee on such 
subjects for the whole of the Empire as well as the 
I nked Kingdom, Other committees similarly con¬ 
stituted might in time come, voluntarily, into being, 
ready to unite with its aims and objects, in local 
national, provincial, or municipal centres where such 
action was likely to meet a practical need. 


Correspondence 


ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 

i j Si Jibin' Ron -„ Shrftiflii 

I? January 1914 

Tt> the Edit or ^ Journal K.LRJL.,— 

Dear Sir* —It caused me the very gravest regret to 
hear it stated at the Special General Meeting on 
7 January that the Council consider the examination 
of the drawings submitted by applicants for election 
to the Fellowship to lie a 1 * farce/ 1 and that the election 
to the Fellowsliip from the Associatcship is now 
44 purely automatic," 

1 am old enough to remember the time when the 
Fellowship was regarded, both in the profession and 
out of it t as the hall mark of the profession. Clients 
treated it with deference, and it carried great weight in 
Courts of Law* It is no longer entitled to he so 
regarded ; indeed, it is in grave danger of becoming 
rather a degradation than a distinction, and many of 
the Associates so regard it. 

There is nothing now to prevent a man being elected 
to the Fellowship who has been in practice for seven 
years in a remote country village under the title of 
architect and surveyor, whose business has been 
restricted entirely to surveyors 1 work, and who has 
never carried out any architectural work at all ; no 
working drawings or other proof of executed works 
being required from him. It h precisely this type of 
" architect ” who will apply most readily for " pro¬ 
motion," and the Associate who is worth Ins salt will 
be still more inclined to stick to the qualification 
which at least carries the hall mark of examination, 
unless ur until the Council tell us that this examination 
is also a 44 tecc/*—Yours faithfully, 

Crab, B, Flockton \F .]■ 

[With regard to Mr, Fhjcktons letter the Secretary 
state* ,■— 

It may be 11* well to point out drat this election to tile 
Fellowship is confined to Associates who have qualified 
bv examination. that before they are nominated for ejec¬ 
tion ihey must have satisfied the Council that they have 
been engaged as principals for at least seven successive 
yean in the practice of itrMittturt, that they must be 
proposed by dine Fellows w ho from personal knou-fedge 
of the Candida id and fhrir tvvrks recommend them for 
election, that they must have satisfied the Council as to 
their fitness and qualificatiotu* and that they must have 
run the gauntlet of all the other safeguards provided for 
in Eye-Law 8J 


THE INSTITUTE (BUSINESS) MEETINGS. 

To the Editor, JGDHNAI* R,1 It.A .*■— 

SeR.—I n his letter published in your issue of January' 
izth Mr. Morris deplores the fact that hl important 
mailers of principle affecting the prestige of the I nth lute 
can he settled by q majority of two on a vote of 60 members 
cut of an electorate of more than 3,000.” 

If a series of Gene ml Fleet ion? came to be contested 
in this country' concerning the respective merits of 
pyjamas and nightshirts as the con-rcl deeping attire 
for true patriots, it ta really doubtful whether the cnfhm- 
ehised public could be expected to rush forwards and 
backwards to and from the polling booths tor an indefinite 
period in order to record their liews. In like manner* 
is may be questioned whether the majority of the younger 
Associates of the Institute will ever he induced to attend 
business meetings at the R-l B.A. whilst such matters ns 
tailoring threaten to form a recurring basis of discussion. 
If existing condition* arc to be perpetuated in the future, 
the whole time of the Institute may easily be occupied 
in debating resolutions prohibiting the wearing of horn- 
rimmed spectacles by Licentiates or deploring the pro¬ 
fanity of spats among Probationers h 

At the particular business meeting where Mr. Morris 
noticed 41 an acrimonious, and at dents undignified, tone 
of debate—quite alien to the spirit of former years/* *6 
Associates w B ere present and 2*326 Associates stayed away. 

At a previous general business meeting held at S p.m. 
on December jrd fast, tw r o Associate* were present, and 
2,350 Associate* stayed away. On rhh occasion the 
total attendance of members was to (including five mem¬ 
bers of the Councilh and the proceedings terminated al 
p.m- 

M t. Morris suggests that some change of system in 
recording votes is worthy of consideration. The present 
position is that 95S Fellows are represented on the Council 
by not less *han 18 Fellows ; 2,352 Associates are repre¬ 
sented by not more than six Astodotefc ; whilst 1,402 
Lice m tares are not represented nt all. And the com- 
posirion of the Standing Committees is on a Very similar 

5 C»lr- 

If it is agreed thai a Utopian ideal will be attained w hen 
2.150 Associates- attend a general business meeting and 
only two *tay away, the question of uniforms for archi¬ 
tects may be safely relegated to that date* tor according 
to the beat modem authorities no clothe* at all wilt la.- 
necessary in Utopia. 

In the meantime several important problems await 
solution, but adequate expression of the idcab of the 
younger members of the profession on any of these 
problems cannot pr^saibly be achieved under the existing 
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Consiiiimon of rhe Jnitifuie, which is a sheer atinchro- 

tf tbr younger Associates of the Institute vttit repre¬ 
sented in proportion to their numbers and vocations on 
i he Committees of the Institute, there would be no lime 
for interminable diicu£aianB on mailer* of costume. 
General business meetings might last nrere than 15 
minutes and be it tended by more than to members. 
The Grisscll Medal and Prize might attract more 
than one candidate out of the whole British Empire. 
And + even then, Mr, Morris might Still notice a tone of 
debate quite alien to the spirit of former years, The tone 
of debate under such conditions might, for example, be 
a little more virile p which docs not mean that it need be 
tinv less d(Unified.—Yours faithfully* 

F. R, J EL ley [A-] 

CASEMENT OK SASH WINDOWS 

Lirw^n/, 

31 JdHUdry. 10*4" 

To the Editor t Journal RTB.A.,— 

Deah Sir,—M ay the Yorkshire sash window lot what¬ 
ever other description it is known by) butt into the 
window controversy ? 

For cottages it would appear to have advantages over 
the other two types. It didc* horizontally, has no 
vydghtSp cord*! pulley!* F hinges or stay*. It wih not fat I 
dewit or get blown out. It will keep the weather out and 
give Enoch or little ventilation as desired. It requires a 
minimum of ironmongery, cost* little to niainuin, and 
can be cleaned more easily from the inside then either 
ihe casement Or the mng sash. Finally, if one may 
make a statement about appearance without receiving a 
hail of criticism, it be made to look like a, aittnge 
window. It would thus scorn to merit ai least further 
investigation.—Yours faithfully + J. Grieve [-rf- 1 - 

STRAND-ON -T 11 E-GRKEN, CHISWICK* 

To f/re Editor, Journal R.l H A,,— 

Sir k —Forgive me if 1 refer again to the ^ubjeci of the 
river wall recently rebuilt by the Chbwick Urban District 
Council- 

The letter from Professor Atbhead on thi* subject 
(published in the Journal H of a6 January) is T 10 

my mind. somewhat misleading. I refer in particular to 
paragraph 5. and the words + L . „ .. when the meeting 
100k place, only about two feet of the upper portion uf the 
wull remained to be completed . . . it is certainly an 
open question if a brick mid static wall in two heights 
in thin poiitioTi would have been better than a wall 
built entirely of stone/ 1 

Anyone reading ihi% and not having seen the wall at 
the time of the meeting, would infer that it wti then com¬ 
plete with the exception of the parapet and coping : 
but fltich an inference would lie entirely wrong. 

As 1 saw it, the left-hand end of the wall (looking from 
the river) where the old mad nan down into the river a* a 
ford, whs almost complete. 1 hr rest of the work on led 
off until at the right-hand end only footing* were in and si 
length where no work hud been dune at all. 

It was therefore suggested that the work then unbuilt 
nr only partly built should be faced with brick, and to 
get over the difficulty of the junction between the com¬ 


pleted stone facing and the suggested brick facing that a 
flight of steps* leading from the footway to the river* 
should be made separating the two materials. 

r Fhese steps would also h*ve served the purpose of 
marking the site of the ancient ford acrura the rwer. all 
traces of which were being obliterated by the work in 
progress, 

Had (he wall been complete except for about two feet 
at the top, :ii Professor Adshead states, these suggestions 
would have implied pulling down the greater part of the 
wall faring and would have been absurd. 

All the suggestions which were made to the Chiswick 
Urban District Council were practical, and they could 
have been adopted with a saving of expense. That they 
were nor adopted is regrettable, but that the FLl.B.A. 
should have gum. 1 out of its way to approve the finished 
work is even more so—Y uli rs faithfully* 

Arthur Wu_fori> [A. j. 


KOVAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY* 

An Old Puts in Student Ele c t ed PaiestniNT. 

Mr. Gp Washington Browne, R.S.A., has recently been 
elected President of the Royal Scottish Academy in place 
cif Sir J. Lawton Wingate, resigned. 

The new’ President was bom in Glasgow', and received 
his early training there. He afterward* went to London, 
where he served under one or two architects of distinction 
and in tfrjft gained the Pugin Travelling Studentship, 
being the fimi Scotsman to secure the honour. On 
mummy to Scotland he hreame a partner with Dr* 
Ruwiind Anderson. and afierwmtdi, by htEnadf, designed 
the Edinburgh Public Library and the Sick Children^ 

I lospiiaL He lias made a special study of library planning 
and construction, and besides erecting several libraries 
throughout the country' has acred as adviser and assessor 
to library' committees, Mr, Browne entered into partner¬ 
ship with .Mr, j. M, Dick Peddle* and the firm erected j 
considerable number of banks and insurance company 
building*, Among the buildings nf this description with 
which the firm's name is identified are those of ihe 
Standard Ufe Assurance Company, in George Street* 
Edinburgh, the offices of the Scottish Provident Institution 
and of she Scottish Kq in table Life Assurance Society, 
both in St, Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 

Mr. Browne was ejected 11 n Associate of the Royal 
Scoitiah Academy in 1%;;, and a member ten re.tr* 
>«cr. He designed the King Edivurd Memorial at 
Holy rood, which the Ring unveiled in the autumn of 
tqzz< 


THE ROYAL COLD MEDALLIST. 

Th* Announcement at Monday evening 7 * meeting 
ibat ihe Council proposed to submit the name of 
William Richard Let baby to His Majesty tire King a* 
.1 1 fit recipient "of the Koval Gold Medal was receive lE 
with an enthusiasm which showed that the selection ot 
Mr. Uthab) for tire greatest honour which the Insti¬ 
tute ha& to offer was a popular one, and indicated that 
his lire-long devotion to the service uF architecture U 
generally recognised. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


The Library 

Notes by Members of tue Litiebatufe Committee on 
Reoskt Acomsmoss. 

lTht$e SvU* art puNiilitJ without prqiuhte te a further and 
more detailed cn'h'ftret.J 

ARCHAIC FICTILE REVETMENTS IN SICILY AND 
MAGNA GRACIA. By E Dougin Van Burr*. 4* 
Land, io?y. s is- I John Murray, Albemarle btree t. 
UndDfi.) 

This piece of research work by Mrs. Van Burcn ott an aceti- 
very of Greek Architecture—the put cited applied 

enrichments of the early period-pur* into Bngiiih tn u^ful 
form the work of various foreign archaMlojfimtA on this tubjeii, 
There are Home plate* at the end which Art fairly explanatory, 
hut the mc8«ht valuable part of the book « its first ite p*k« deal¬ 
ing with the various si W which Contain the nMteriiu deal f mth. 
These are arranged in alphabetical order and contain such 
important places to the student of archittcturul origin* a* 
Altrt^ (Agrigentum) p Croton , Ork B l-ocri F Mctapontiim, 
Rhenium (Heggio)p Syracuse, and Tflrentum ; also, perhapi 
the most important of all p Selinu* < Thv rtit of the 
book roniisL's of -L descriptive catalogue of die tXMllt f* 1 ®" 
merits, giving* in each case* the museum where it is £□ be 
found. 

The applied terra-cotta work of areh*k Greet temples in a 
lubject which tlcwi^'fe AttmdoiLi both for its colour treatment 
and for it»i sug^hve design forma, going back most onnclu- 
dvdy 10 and Ionian pratoiypci nn the one hand, and 

teaching out to the still richer field qi Hfllenbdt and Etruscan 
terra-cotw work on the other hand. 

Authorities are fully given in footnote* throughout, and tlw 
work is appropriately dedicated 10 Paolo Dm. D, T+ F. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE OF PROCEDURE IN TOE 
PREPARAT ION <JF A TO W S PL A NMNG SC H E M E 
H\ Herbert J. Jcnkiu^on, 40 , Mafic healer It 9 * 3 ], |A* G. 
Thornton, Ltd.] 

This little book, which has an Introduction by Prof. Abcr- 
LfOmbu pives a careful and sUtdnctaccount of the procedure 
bj winch a Town Planning scheme h prepared in accordance 
With the regulation h of .19 March ly 2 T It 1* accompanied by 
a diagram mtirridrd to assist thr mdividual who is preparing a 
scheme Eli Nee at a glanoc the varioun and duttes con- 

11 fctt-ij with such J preparation. The model forma of rrSoSu- 
txm 1 notices* etc.,■ issued by the Ministry e*f Health sr? in-^ 
eluded. J- A, S. 

ARC HITETTURA ITALIAN A. Anno XVII. 

Thi- ponfotio cOnUulW the monthly pan* for 1921 oi an 
architectural periodical published it Turin liEuntmiing the mOfii 
important contemporary works of I Lilian architects at homo Alid 
abroad, and mtemuiflJ! ns Riving eJtmuples of the present trend 
of deilgii in Italy, Wh H, Wh, 

LAUT RELIGIEUX DU Nile SltCLE EN FRANCE. 

Emile Mile. 

The ^-cope of linn fascinating work 11 indicated in tl« sub¬ 
title : A Study on the OnginJ of the iconugfaph 4 of the Middle 
Age* The learned author (if authoritative warts on the thir¬ 
teenth century and later Middle Ages herf irtJfri the growth of 
the decorative am and particular! v of sculpture to the jiarenl 
Stem in Byzantium and the EaM. The freed. conveyed mainly 
m'the ftiTTii of ivories and dluminaled MSS., ua? conveyed In 
Fra nee „ where, chiefly through the agency oi Cluny- it 
sown bmaik *1 to blossom with the marvellous luxuriance 
which the admirable figures of hi* work illltstrale. 

W, R W. 


Allied Societies 

LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society* which was held or the Great Nor¬ 
thern Hotel an Thursday. 24 January this year, took the 
farm of a Literary Dinner. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Eric Murky* FJLIJLA,. 
FS_L, was tn the chair, and amongst others present were the 
Tjord Mayor of Leeds (Sir Edwin Airey), Mr. J, Alfred Gotch 
(President of the R LBA.). Mr. La*eellj» Aber«omh« M A, 
(Professor of English l-anguage and Literature at the lj«ds 
tTniveratiy) F Mr. A. Hamilton 'fhompwn, MA., f/.Litt., 
F.S-A. (Raider in Medieval History at the I^eed* lmverait>), 
Mr. C. H. Reilly, Ml. 1 Prefer of Ardiitecture at Lirerp^il 
University), Mr. II. S. Chorlej 1 , ^I-A-. LR.l.B A., Mr. - 
Alban Tones and Mr. T. R Fo^itt (Vice-President* of the 
I^ed* and West Yorkshire Architectural Society), Mr. W- 
Whitehead (Treasurer), Mr. F. L. Charlton (Secreiary), Mr. 
IX. Premier, Mr. T- BLitler Wilson, Mr, Percy Robinson. Mr. 
\\ B. Ball Mr. G. G. Grundy, Mr. J A. t^eene, and Mr. 
U . J. Turnbull. 



fesjior Rothenstdn, btr. Ian MocAJiiter* Sir H. W. 
I'hompwn anil others. 

In proposing the toast tit** The City of Leeds," Mr, H. S- 
CEorfey [F.J said, with the one escceptioii of LivcrpooL 
Ueds hnd done the best of any provincial town in the 
matter of housing schemes* and that it had in hand one of 
the largest schemes for the wiping out of alums. 

The Ltird Mayor, in responding, said the general 
public needed to be educated in the value of architects and 
their undoubted services. There was no rcA5H>N why 
workshop* and facmrica should not he beautiful a.nd yet at 
the same time quite useful - Stum p rope rry * he was afraid P 
had been wrongly looked upon a necessity in an in- 
d (kit rial centre, but mean streets and mean houses tea lilted 
in meon tinen and mean women and neglected children. 
If only something could be dune to improve our industrial 
centres it would have the effect of enabling our people to 
live better and purer lives. _ 

Professor Lasrclles Abercrombie, in proposing iV 
toast of M The Literatim of Architecture," said 
that English architects seemed (0 him to an example 
which members of other arts and professions would do 
well to follow. What happened tn anyone who obtained 
eminence in ^ny ot the other arts f As soon us possible 
he went to London because he could find there such a 
Ruiherint: of his fellow' practitioners as they had there that 
night. That ought not to he so. If they looked at history 
and drilisnEian they found towns half :md quarter of the 
yii&cuf Leeds—tutvna like Athene and Florence -had be¬ 
come cent res and capitals of culture because they were 
entirely seIf-isilfficicnt and self-reliani. ^ITKat wa* whnt 
our Eiigltsh pmvinttal towns should In:. 

In responding to the toast nf H F l"he Literature of Archi¬ 
tecture/' Mr, h A. Gotch, Prcjident R.l H.A.. s*id he 
wjs keenly iinterested in the part of Profess or Attcr- 
cromhie s H speech in ivhich he referred to the influence 
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which provincial architects had obtained. Nothing could 
be more gratifying from the point of view of Lixchitccturc 
m general. Referring to the toiler„ Mr. Goich md there 
were many books on architecture* hut he doubted whufhtr 
the ordinary person would read them for the pure joy of 
routing. S*or was there much urcater satisfaction to l>c 
found in a search for architecture in literature, for the 
fact was that the crcal writer* who had obtained the ear 
of the world had had little or no acqm intense with archi¬ 
tecture, They had only touched the outskirts of thv 
pubjeci. Choicer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton* and 
Coleridge, arnmg others, had given u* delightful dcs£rip- 
tionii of houses and rooms„ hut not from the point of view 
of the architect. Possibly, Victor I lugo Hhc! made 4 more 
complete architectural picture with his descriptions of 
Paris in his great novel of Notre Dumt. There was a Vcry 
intimate connection between Rudkin und architecture, but 
his appeal was of the unconscious kind, for he had no 
urehiiecTtiraS training and did nol know the real funda¬ 
mental matters of architectural design. To w rite a poem 
about architecture one would have to he versed tn its 
history t its nature, and the logic of itm amstnictiofu Per¬ 
haps some genius might still arise who* trained in archi¬ 
tecture, might ghc to the world glowing pictures of archi¬ 
tecture full of colour and fuU of truth. 

In proposing the roast JJ Architecture Pure acid I'm 
defiled/' Professor C. H. Reilly [R| said that archi¬ 
tecture aimed it interpreting in stone and hfiek, in terms 
of strength und beauty, every one of the myriad aides of 
our complex civilisation, its end was nothing less than 
tn give a spiritual meaning 10 the material side of lift. 
Architects had theoretically in their hands not only a targe 
share of thr present happiness hut hImi the renown to 
future generations of oil their fellow citizens and their 
work. It was by the buildings they put up more than by 
anything else that their own era would hr judged—just 
aa by their build tng> they judged all past eras. The 
CleOTgiitn buildings oF our country towns more than any 
other product of the eighteenth century explained that 
century to us. What better picture could they get of the 
ordered stateliness of life in that dignified, if slightly 
pedantic t age t him is given by ihe crescents and d reuses 
of Rath ? So with every age and every nation* it got cithet 
the architecture it deserved or one which was a Kittle belter 
or a little worse, He thought if we looked back on the 
twenty years before the war we might say that we gut then 
the architecture which wf deserved. . , r "line Schools of 
Architecture, Professor My continued, had grown into 
great institutions. In there the new priesthood, which 
was to make the new post-war architecture, w*s being 
trained. Let him tell them a little of the enthusiasm of 
its neophytes, bow they were now spend?tig five years in 
building castle after castle set the air, ever of increasing 
difficulty and complexity, how under the stimulus of 
ihcse competitions they were only spending long nights 
in the studios, often sleeping there lo catch the earliest 
daylight for their colours, hut undergoing the severest 
training, whether it was drudgery or nor. in the minutia: of 
ferro concrete and all other forms of new const ruction. 

In conclusion. Professor Reilly advocated that in Leeds 
and in all cities when prominent buildings were erected 
the local Press should print photofftepl'is of thrtn, and 
publish criticism* of their architectural features by well- 


known architect*. Thus,, he said, would the mind of the 
public be educated to appreciate the necessity of beautiful 
buildings in the city street^, 

Mr. G. H. PnggitT [A-] t hi replying to the toast, 
said he thought the ideal of architecture, pure and undc- 
filcd, was being realised, The social progress during the 
last two or three years had been great and at the same time 
the progress of architecture had been great. They all 
knew a little of the housing schemes, and, although perhaps 
all the building* that bad been put up might not bear out 
the statement, there was a tendency to try and do some- 
ihing better than had betfl done before now they had a 
recognition rhal better things were desirable. 

Professor Thompson, in proposing the toast of M The 
Architectural Profession." said he had heard more than 
once the late Mr- BoriLcy lament the departure ol (he 
younger school of architects front the principle* which he 
him-setf had practised. He regretted that they were de¬ 
sign it?g a new style, that they were nm going b.uit still 
to the medi:e vat work which he so w r elI underttood, But, 
after all, what did it really matter if archil;ceb& worked in 
the spirit in which men like Mr. Bodley—surely one of the 
must individual geniuses of the past century—worked ? 
What did it really mutter if, while- working in a stvle that 
was alien to his own. they worked with his devotion and 
sincerity ? He (the speaker! personally saw in the archi¬ 
tecture of the present a really true and sincere carrying 
out of the spirit of the pant. One realised that the spirit 
of mtdifrvt] artists und craftsmen, and of the artists who 
lived in times before that day, survived in the architecture 
of the present, and iherefE>re in a sincere confidence that 
the present-day architect was working in the spirit in 
which Bodfcy and his predecessors worked w ith y sincere 
devotion to the art of the past and a sense of how it can 
be applied to the art of the present day. He felt that the 
architecture of to-day had a great future before it. 

Mr. Eric Motley t in reply, said they had hod very 
hard and difficult times. The artificial spirit of the day 
had very nearly engulfed them in its inexorable tide of 
progress*, There were two great forces with which they 
had to deal—l^cauty and utility, but they were getting on 
very w e! I and the future held a bright hope for them. They 
had two things on which they could count. The first was 
that the public were beginning to show n definite interest 
in their work and the second was the progress that had 
been made in architectural education. They now had big 
MJlooJa m nearly all of the big cities. Those two facts 
meant a great deal. The architect of the future was not 
only going to have lhe pleasure of working fora discrimi¬ 
nating publiu but he wm also going to be fully trained 
for bis job. 

}*} T Butler Wilson [Fj + in proposing the health of 

Our (iiinti, ;-,aid : When it wh decided to try in 
create a literary dinner he had no idea that the innovation 
would raise ruch great interest. 

Mr. W. JL Turnbull, responding on bchal! of H Our 
Guests 1 said (hat, speaking a* a builder, tea] strides 
had been maoj m the housing of the people under the 
direction of Leeds architects* 

IV proceedings concluded with votes of thanks tr« Mr 
Ghndton, the Hon. Secretary of the Society- Mr. Procter 
and Mr. ButierjWtlidvL 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


THE NORTHERN ARCH ITECTURAL 

ASSOCIATION, 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

Tk annual dinner of the Northern Architectural 
Association was hr Ed -it Newcastle on * j January. 

Mr. W.T- Jfjncji, file Preaident of the Aaiwc i :rtion , m the 

chair, l>cpiiry Lord Mayor (Dr R. W. Simpson) and Mr\. 
Simplon, ihe Sheriff (Mr. A. W. Lambert j, Sir Theodore 
Morisod, Mayor of Durham I Mr. E, LaEdler), Mayor of Sun¬ 
derland (Mr. G, S. Lr4WSGnJ H Mr. A. Robinson (Vi^tvChjn- 
ecllur. University of Durham}, Mr. and Mm, £**■il Unchranc. 
Mr- Percy Corder md Mb. t,'cjrder 4 and Mr. J. S. G- PeinbeT- 
txm (President of Coundl of Durham Co&^), Licut.-Colanel 
Ci, Rein'd I (Vice-President of the Northern Architectural 
Associationi, Sir Joseph Rrtd P Councillor J. Car** [Ptdidmi, 
Northern Countcre Federation of Building Trades' Employers}, 
Mr. Stephen WiLkiltfon (Pfwidem. York and Etui Vurbhire 
Architectural Society), Mr. J. A. E, Lofthdast i Chairman. 
Tetiide Brandi), Mr. J. P. Allen (President, Northern 
Qli j 11 tity Survtyors' As*»cj:nion I. Mr- Thcitrain 3lermm i N>w■ 
can tie and Tyne District Building Trade* Employer** Ajsbqclu- 
don), Mr. A. E. Brooke* Iprwdent, Countv Surveyor*" 
Assooiutonh Mr. rt,nd Mrs. J, T. Cackrtt. Mr. aild Mi* R 
Rums Dick; Mr, and Ml*, f, S r Errinjptm, Mr. ft. H, Gray 
fhon. *£4-re!ary of the Northern Association} and Mrs. Gray, 
Mr J. F. H. Checklcy (assistant bon. stcretaiy), Mr^.W, >3 
McCulloch p Mr W. E. Suumuitd (Pa^t President, Northern 
Counties Federation of Building Trader*' Employer*)* Prof, J. Dl 
W urdafc* Mr. F. N. Wfiljbtman, Mr, J. 0. Wilkinson (I_P.M. 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers), Mr. T. R. Mtlbum fex- 
pf™dent P Northern A^dutinn), and Mr. William Milbum 
(Fait President, S.A.), Owing to ihe nit wav si take the folio w- 
Jilc f were unable to be prtsfut and forwarded esprcsiiorii of 
nryret: Mr. J, A, Gfitch. P.ft I.B.A.; Mr. F. Jones, Frees deni 
of the Manchester Society of Architects ; Air. E. J. Farrridpp, 
President of the Society of Architect's ; Mr. Giro Ihllub, 
President, LheTpuol Architecture] Association ; the Edri of 
Durhsru, Lord Mayor of Newcastle; Mr. A. Keen, horu 
secretary, R.I.BA. ; Mr. Inn McAlister, secretary, R.LBAu 

In proposing the toast ^ Our Guests/ 1 Lwui.-CalonH 
G. Rea veil said the world* sn the midnok of ihe 
architect, wm divided into three classes r the client, ihe 
architctr, and the buifder ; and they were very glad ihm 
dj three were meeting on a common platform where they 
could spesik pu friend to friend, it had been said that 
‘■Cher* cmdd Wnl them in civic architecLute and Thru 
due Americans could bent them in commercial archb 
lecture, hut the domestic architecture of this Country was 
acknowledged as being the finest in the world. 

Dr *aid there was a lime when every well HHtuoi led 
Englishman ccmrideriHl it part of his education to he able 
|n Apeak learnedly on the style of architecture of bis day, 
*nd be hoped that rime would come again. 

Mr. Robinson and Mr, Cars* responded tu the toast. 

To the absence of the Earl of Durham. Sir Theodore 
Morison H principal of Armstrong College, Newcastle t 
rn pmposinir the toast M The Deputy Lord Mayor of 
Ncwtuatlc- h the May on anti Corporations of the Province/ 1 
said he would like to see local patriotism more living and 
ijiuckcnim; in the affairs of the present day. When he 
wche to Edinburgh he foil envious of the reverent pride 
with which the people there cherished the memories of 
pa*t worthies and conserved a IE trace* of local history. 
It was rather scandalous to find how much there was Ml 


of interest und worthy of admiration m Newcastle which 
had been allowed to become he grimed and degraded into 
■ 11 1 

Referring to a recent address by Colonel Mitchell 
regardinc the erection of municipal and other buildings 
oil the Town Moor, he said the main aim* it must not be 
forgotten, whs the conception «f the industrial city 
beautiful. E k- hoped the 1 itlc.s would hr- tackled and thaL 
ie would have the support of the Northern Architectural 
.Association. 

Dr, W. .Simpson, Deputy Lord Mayor of Newcastle, 
who replied, said that the Corporation would be obliged 
to construct a great thoroughfare from Low Fell, Gates- 
head, through Newcastle* to Gosfortb, and architects 
coiild help in making this thoroughfare a great credit 
to the North of England They hoped m make New¬ 
castle the indisputable metropolis of the North, and to 
link up Tyneside in one great district. 

Councillor Edwin Li idler. Mayor of Durham, and 
Councillor G- S. Liwson, Mayor of SundtHuridp re¬ 
sponded. 

Dr. Percy Cordrr, Yice-Chaimtan f Annstrong Col- 
Ecgc, proposing the toast of 41 Architecture/ 1 ’ said they 
were aware, by the traditions of English education, that 
the practical teaching of art wag generally c.irried on in 
institutions which bad no connection with a uni versity, und 
fKith the univrraitka and ih; achooU of art undoubtedly 
]iwt somethinw by this dissociation of their activitieit. 
Armstrong College End broken xpmy from that tradition 
thirty-six yeans ago by amalgamating with ihe North of 
England Society for the Promotion of ihe Fin* Am, which 
was founded in 1837, and thereby established a depart¬ 
ment of Fine Art. which hud ever since been an integral 
part of the College, and for u coo side rahl* perjod it w r us 
unique in the country in that respect. 'Fhc College wjs 
thus able to ^secure continuity of the work formerly 
carried on by .Mr, Willinm Bell Scott, who, fhnugh not 
personally & member of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
was closely associated with them. 

1 Jc would like So remind them that a student could now 
take arch beef tire aM subject for th* Durham University 
Degree of HA. In order to do so he must take a three 
years' course, or a diploma course for three years. 80 far 
as the University ww concerned. The machinery was in 
existence, but for snrno cause or other ir had not y*t b^n 
found puftnible for any student from the profession either 
to enter for the decree or diploma ccnirsc. It mighi be 
that principals found it difficult to exempt youths from 
attendance in iheir offices, thun making it impossible to 
give full time attendance ot College^ at required by the 
arrangements. Ue thought the Eitchiieciural prufessinn 
should visualise a succession^of young meet leaving the 
University at the age of 20 or ir* having completed the 
timt half of their training, being, tbit w<n p just past the 
stage of the inter R I B A, and coming to the architects 
fur two yearT pan time study, at the tntl of which the 
young men would hold either the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts with honours in Architecture or the diploma of 
the University in Architecture ; and at the same time, 
having saii-sficd the requirements nf the Royal Institute, 
they would be Associates of the Institute. There were 
the recruits of the architectural profession, and such 
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recruits a* a learned profession would have eve ry rewon 
tD be proud of* The Nonth-Ewt Coast might wdl. after 
a few years. find it* junior ranks filled with ™ n *?*?[}£ 
BA. a nd R.l.B-A. after their names. He wan lully 
aware, however, that in order to effect this the profession 
must submit to a sort of self-denying ordinance. e 
must cease to recruit youths ut uu early site, in 7 * _ 
advise entrants to take the course which hail been 
approved bv the R.ULA, and was now made possible 
by the co-operation of the Northern Architectural 
Association with Armstrong College, 

Tn the city and district he was certain that the work of 
the architects had no reason to fear comparison with the 
men of the past. He could speak morcespcx-allyof the 
new buildings which were being built at Arms if Mg 
College and which form a rather noteworthy group. Of 
J£ King* now rising, first in order of date w^i the 
block designed hy Menus. Cackett anti Ehck, uitenifcd to 
serve the most essential purpose of a L.mvcrailt U . 
And no one could fail to admire the beautiful Art hcW 
the work Of Mr. W. H. Knowles , a distmguished member 
of [h e Northern Society. Adjoining was the bchoul of 
Agriculture, designed by Mr. Newcomb^ 
north of which wan the recently = reeled building which 
served an eminently useful purpose devoted to bseten- 
ntogy. This was the work of Messrs, Knmvles, Olner 
and Ixeson. anil whilst the building w» the property f 
Aim wrong College, it was in the tenancy of thfl College 
of Medicine- He mentioned there was a steadily 
bond between the two College, which he h'-^d wou d 
comimic until hoth were finally merged in one Umn^ 
College of Newcastle, Continuing further northwards 
the foundations were lieine completed fur ^e creckon 
of the new University Library from the des*sj» of -Mr. 
£3K Smith, and planned to house eventually iso.ooo 

^TC'chaimum, Dr. Cecil Cochnute, had presented rhe 
College with 20 acres of Land, and there was m «u™= 
erection what would prole tn be the ll.oSl mmpleU Jiid 
up-to-dttir vpons pavilion in the North ol Lngland. 
uvas the gift of a singularly generous, albeit retiring, friend 
of the College. Mr. George E* I teoderton. and being 
f"«* rite designs Of Messrs, cacket, and Bums 

D 'n« President, in responding, referred to the 
posed utilisation Of the TowwMoor, and 
onlv say that if called Upon the Nunherii Architectural 
Association, he w,is sure, would Take symp.rheuo steps 
and do their best. , 11mrl , 

The question ha, been raised a> to ,h " val ' J k l < w^ v«v 
committees to corporation*. ierson^lv he was y 
strongly in favour of these, tmd he though I tlut rne 
Institute was aeooutly considering the question. In hi* 

should have some body to whom to refer their arcm 
tccturdl questions. Hr did not suggest it should dictate 
bur merely advise. Corporations were not. u wken ■*'-J 
hotlv exactly capable of judging ihew question*. -tnd 
shnuld have advice, and be was Sure they, as architects, 
would readily fall in and help in these suggestc-dcom. 
mirths There was no douhl th-ut environment ^ . 

life. -d „ ™™T *«.H. 


that the towns of the luiure should he planned on archi¬ 
tectural lines. The whole body of architects was interested 
in education. He did not think they would find tn 
architectural practice at the present time that prinvipa 
would try- to stop pupils from attending as regular students 

at Colleges, , _ . J 

Discussing the position with regard to the Institute Jim 
the Societv of Architects, Mr. Jones mentioned that, bs a 
result of negotiations proceeding, it was hoped the bodies 
would amalgamate. Everything now depended upon the 
bodies themselves. 

BERKS, BUCKS AND 0 X 0 N ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUM. DINNER. 

The second annual dinner of thU Association was held 
« Reading on 25 January- Mr. E. P. Warren. F.S.A. 
fFl President of the Association, presided, and the 
guests included Mr. j. A. Cjereh, US.A President 
RIBA.; Mr, W. M. Childs. 1 U, Principal. University 
College, Reading ; Mr. Paul Warerhouse. ™ 

President. R.I.B.A.; Mr. V - b. Collier F.I.tb ,, 

J P. ( President, Reading and District Building 1 rude* fnt- 
pWnd Association; Mr. F. Jones. President, Manchester 
Societv of Architects ; und 1 host-also present were Mr. I. 
MacAlister, M.A ,Secretary R I.H.A, j Mrs, barren. Mi. 
A I* Warren Mr. F. G- Sainshury, Mr. A. !t«m, Mr. 
B‘ Poultuu. Mr. C. B. Willewks, Mr. J. Greenaway, 
Mr T. Dale, Mr. A. S. Co*. Mr. E. b. Smith, Mr. L. Y. 
Smith, Mr. T. T, Humming, Mr. W. J, Freeman, Mr. 
W. R. Howell, Mrs. Howell. Air. H. E. Ylratkinson, 
Mrs Watkins on. Mr II. Hun, Mrs, Hutt, Mr, J. H- 
Kint- Mr- A, C, Madoty, Mr. II. W. Rising. Mis* 
Rising Mr- G. H. William*, Mt. E, Ravenscroft, Mr. II, 
Kdvce, Mrs, Royer, Mr. A. 5 - Parsons, Mr. Yorkc Lay, 
Mr. I. Caitey, Mr. D. Eggintpn, Mrs, Eggmton. Mr. J, 
Saunders, Mr. k. Whit worth, the Rev. h. II. Yf. lebt, 
Mr. T, Skurray, rind Mr, A. T- Doe. 

The President espressrd regret (hat the Mayor of 
Reading was unable to be present through indisposition, 
and added that conridering the difficulties of travelling, 
due to the railway strike, he was pleased to sec *0 large an 
sit tendance- 

Mr. Piiisl Winer house proposed “ Reading and iLs Vnu 
vmity Cdfcgc/ + He ipoke of his associations with the 
three count ie* and referred eutagutkally to the 
bosh of Mr. Gotch and Aft. Wirren for their respective 
ftSAMiMiHe referred lo the future of Reading edu- 
cation, deling in partienLar with Umvemty College, 
which in his lifetime had grown fnam practically nothing 
10 an institution educating tk» students, under the leider- 
fihip nf Principal ChiltR- Reading, li*e said, waa an import¬ 
ant manufacturing town and centre of HgTicnlti,ire h and In 
the near fulxite would take sis place in the educational 
history of Kngland. 

Air. HowcU, m the cmirte of his reply, said tlmt, as they 
knew, Reading was an ancient town, hut unfortunately in 
the nmeteaith century tlicre were swept awey many of its 
most inte wa tt ng features P :md at the present nrne they 
had but a few of the old buildings which lent charm to the 
town. 
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Principal Child* thanked Mr. Waterborne for die term* 
of his reference to University College. He expressed the 
hope that the most valuable lectures on architecture which 
had been given by the local society at University College 
during the past autumn might not be discontinued. He 
was deeply ins pressed by tlie value of the lectures. He did 
not think a person who observed the changing face of the 
country and the extraordinary effects which motor vehicles 
were having upon architecture could doubt the need for a 
higher standard amongst the general public of fitness in 
architecture. He spoke of the spots in England which re¬ 
mained beautiful until there came a blister upon the land¬ 
scape in the shape of a, bungalow with pink rtsbestos roof, 
which forever destroyed the beauty of the scene. Wher¬ 
ever they went along the margin of every town they would 
see buildings springing up* and let them realise before it 
was too late that it was only the beginning of a great move- 
mem* Motor facilities spread the population far and wide, 
and unless architects and public eoutd get together vase 
areas would be mined. 

Mr. E. V. Warren, the President, proposed the toast of 
41 The Royal Institute of British Architects/ 1 He referred 
to its growth in extent and influence, remarking that there 
w-*s. a branch in practically every pair of the world w here 
the British flag flew. They were proud to have its presi¬ 
dent amongst them and to welcome once again Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, its Past President. 

Mr. J. A- Gntdi, replying, congratulated, the members 
nf the society upon its success. They were mem bens of one 
of the youngest branches of the R.E.B.A., but it w*s by no 
means the lejst influential. 

Mr. Collier, who proposed ,J The AItied Societies/' ex¬ 
pressed his grauficTitioii in being invited □& u represents- 
live of builders in Reading, "liic practice of organising 
in professions and trades had had extra ordinary develop¬ 
ment in recent years* and perhaps some would ask what 
were the aims and what would be the ultimate achieve¬ 
ment k of those organigram:*, lie believed that the 
aocirtfea allied to the R.LB.A, could and would have far- 
reaching results upon architecture of the future* 

Mr. Francis Jones, replying, spoke of the work of the 
Allied Societies in Manchester. He agreed with Principal 
Childs that the only method of getting better architecture 
by fostering an interest in Architecture and getting 
better architectural education. 

The Rev. F r II, Wright proposed 11 The Berks, Bucks 
and Oxon Architectural Association. 11 

The President, in replying, said he would like especi¬ 
ally to refer to the admirable assistance given by their 
bon secretary (Mr Huti) p who, he said, was the pillar 
and prop of the Association and who had do ne an enor¬ 
mous amount of work beyond praise and price, 

Mr. Ian MacAlister responded to the concluding 
coast of" Our Guests/ 1 

G LGUCESTERSH l RE ABCHlTECTURA 1 -» 
ASSOCIATION. 

F J*hi& As&t k; tat ion, which wav established in 1907. has 
recently held, in the Municipal Art Gull cry at Chelten¬ 
ham* an exhibition of the R.I.B.A. Prize Drawings for 
1923 and the drawings ^ulmiiired for the Society of 
Architects, Victory Scholarship. The Mayor of Chelten¬ 
ham opened the exhibition. 


Obituary 

ERNEST FLINT [F]. 

The late Mr. EmeH Flint wag elected an Associate in 
1SS0 find a Fellow - in 1900, He whs a member of the 
Practice Standing Committee from tc/q; to [911, and 
Chairman from 1904 to i<>08, Among hi* more important 
works may be mentioned: 

New factory for Me*ir*. Ru nought* and Watts, Great Peter 
Street, Westminster, S.W.t, Priming works and oftkes for the 
Bell Flinch Priming Co..Tubemivle Street, E.c*3- " Verdey," 
hnure, neftr RingwOed. Hants, for W. W. Bartlett* Etiq. 
Block Of ofheest No 4 Cokman Street. E.Ca. 4t Branch Hal 
Lodge/* Hampstead, N.W,j, for G, Byng. Esq. Malt Haute, 
Isle of Wight, fnt Mean. Mew, Langton and Co., Ltd. Busi. 
oeiv premitr*. 'Orient Hbu&e/ 1 New Broad Street. E.C.i. 
No. 12 Great Portland Street, and Nos. t-3 Great Castle 
Street. W t, Niw. 14-16 Great Portland Street, W,i. HfiUtt* 
No* 16-22 Catherine Street. WenmmMer. S.W.r. The 
Ewteni Rink Lid,, No*, 2-1 Craby Square. E.C.3 (in con- 
junction with Messrs, Arthur Homndd, M-A., and Arthur J + 

Driver, FF.R.LB.A.J. 

C. W, REEVES [A.] 

Mr. C. W. Reeves died at Charing Cross Hospital on 
1 $ January tga4, aged seventy years. On the previous 
Saturday, the i:tth n he vrm& knocked down by a taxicab 
when crossing Wellington Street* Strand, and received 
such severe Injuries that from the first there was no pms- 
peet of his recovery. 

The son of the Surveyor to the Commissioners of die 
Metropolitan Police, he was articled to the late Mr. H. O. 
Chi.nlett, of Wimbome H and then come m London, where 
fora Few years lie was an assistant in the office of Messrs. E. 
Habershon and Brock, whom he left to commence practice 
upon his own account. Fur a short time he was at lOi. 
Guildford Street, and at 25, Bedford Row, and in 1884 he 
removed to 3. Grays Inn Square T where he 114.1 practiced 
ever since, Mr, Reeves was Surveyor to the Masters of 
the flench of the Honourable Society of Grays Ton, Archi¬ 
tect to the Manage ns and Governors of the St. Clement 
Danes, HoUxnn Estate Charity. Surveyor to the 
Dalstnn Estate of the Rhodes Trust, and Surveyor to 
several building societies. 

Mr. Reeves earned out a fair amount of architectural 
work, amongrtt which may l>c mentioned the following : 
Considerable alterations and additions to the War Memo¬ 
rial Hospital, Enhelcl ■ large Bottling Stores nnd Ware¬ 
houses for Messrs. Robert Porter and Co rfc in London and 
Liverpool ■ London Central Markets Cold Storage ; New 
Common Room and Class Rooms, Grays Inn ; new pre¬ 
mises for Messrs. RidgwiiyN, Ltd., at 40-42, King William 
Street* E.C. (both the foregoing were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy) ; Nuraca p Hostel in Francis Street, W r ; 
Pariah ibnon. Lady Chapel nod Memorial Screen at St. 
Man, Magdalen. Fntield - St, Clement Dane Schools. 
Drury Lane ; and numerous private houses al Enfield, 
SunmngdaEe, Waltham St* Lawrence and Purley. 

In 1914 Mr. Reeves took his son, Mr. Charles W 
Reevesinto partnership, and in 1921 Mr. Alfred R. Raiqn 
who had been with him for nearly forty years, the firm 
being known aa Reeves* Son and Ra.su n, 

Mr- Reeves wms elected Associate in 1880. 

W* GILBEE SCOTT [F I 
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ARTHUR CLYNE fFj. 

ITic dentil has inkert place at Chari wood House, Uharl- 
wnod. Sunt Jr. of Mr. Arthur €fyra t late architect id 
Aberdeen, 

Mr. dyne, who \wis about 71 years of age, W» ihc 
fourth aon of the lute Mr. Norvul Clynt, advocate. Alict- 
deen. 11c studied for the profession of architecture, and 
fur many yea** was in business, first as a partner in the 
firm of tHrie and Clyne* and latterly for many years 
by himself, He specialised in ecclesiastical architecture, 
and quite a number of building of the EpMMiupal Churdi. 
of which he was a devoted member, were deugmJ by 
him, including Si. Jamc* a Church at Hoi born Junction. 
Aberdeen, and the church at Drumtochiy. Among other 
public buildings of which he was the architect was the 
school at Frajwrburgh, which W» deal roved by fire. 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 

21st January, hjz 4 - 
R J llvA. Prizes and Stuosktships. 

The Award of the Prizes and Studentships was approved 
t*nd ordered lo lie communicated 10 the General Meeting 
on Junuarv 21st 

The Royal Scottish Academy 

Th* congratulations of "he Council were conveyed ro 
Mr, George Washington Browne on hi* election as Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

SMOKE AhATEMENT, 

It was decided to make representation's to the London 
County Council on the subject of smoke abatement in 
London. 

Natiosai HoubtNg. 

It was decided to inform the new Government that 
the R.I.BA. h witling to tender information and advice 
upon Housing design and construction and other 
technical uspem of the problem. 

Royal Sanitary Snshtti-^tt-- 

Mr. H. D. ScarfesAYoad fF.] was appointed to 
represent the R.IJA at the Annual Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute to be held at Liverpool in July, 
[924- 

Tke Natidkai of Wat^h-Uaem, 

Permission was given tu the CounciT of ihe National 
Association of Water User* to c itch Ip rise the members of 
the RTB.A with a view to pointing out rhat the Water 
Companies have no power* to insist on resting and 
•namping water fitting*, 

Shortage of Skilled Laiwti us: tht BuiUftNC 

Inposts y. 

Professor S. D. Adshud and Mr. W. Alexander Harvey 
were rppotnted as additional repre^rmtive* of the 
RJ.BA. on the Conference which ha* tan arranged to 
consider rhiv question. 

The Letting qv Officf anp Otheh Accommodation. 

r Hic following; resolution was passed ami ordered to be 
published in the RIBA. Journal 

ik Thc Council view with disapproval the exhibition 
by Architects of boards upon which are displayed notices 
ihsl offices or like accommodation aft ro be let and that 
application* to the Architects are invited. This Resolu- 
lion doe a nor preclude the Architect of a building at the 
request of his client from exhibiting a board inviting 
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prospective tenants to inspect the plans at his offices, 
provided that the Architect receive no commission for 
lettings resulting, n nt docs it apply to the Jetting or selling 
of land. p 

R.l.B.A Scale oj Charges : Clause 5. 

It was decided to publish a uoie in several successive 
numbers of the k+ Journal 11 warning Members and 
Licentiates that they should, with reference to the above 
danse, protect Themselves against the contingency of the 
work being subsequently proceeded with. 

Builders Acting as AncHrraci*. 

Attention having been called 10 the damage to the 
profession in certain districts which is caused by the 
Competition of Buildcns, who advertise widely that they 
wU! + * design and erect houses to clients* requirements/* 
it wk decided to yammunicaie with the National Federa¬ 
tion of Building Trades' Employers and the National 
Federatio,! of House Rudder*, and to draw their attention 
to this encroachment upon the legitimate work of an 
Architect, 

The British Engineering Standard Association, 

Mr H. D. Seartes-Wood wjii appointed to represent 
the KJ.ILA. on a conference of parries i me rested in the 
SmndrtidisstioTi of Reception Tests for Faints used in 
the Engineering -ind Allied Trades, arranged by the 
Above Association. 

Session* r Pavers. 

Mr. (lope Ragetiisl having found it EiccL“Mar> to post¬ 
pone the delivery of his lecture on ifc Planning for Musical 
Rcqui re menus, M on March 17th, Major Harry Uamts 
was invited by the Council to deliver a lecture on 
** National Housing ,p on that date, 

K I R A. VISITING BOARD. 

'Hie Council R.I.B.A.. on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, have approved rhe 
creation of a Visiting Board to visit and report upon all 
Sc ho o l * of Architectme applying for or enjoying exemp¬ 
tion from the Royal Institute Examination*, 

P fbc following have been appointed to constitute rhe 
Visiting Brj£j rd : — 

Mr Paul Waterhouse, M.A. + F S.A. [F . 1 . Past-Presi- 
deni R.LB.A. 

Mr. W. Curtin Green. A.R.A. [F.] t Chairmen of rhe 
Board of Architectural Education . 

Mr, Maurice E. Webb [F ], Vice-Chairman of the 

Board of Architectural Education. 

Professor C< IL Reilly, O.B.K. [F+f, Rosea? Professor 
of Architecture. University of Liverpool. 

1 LM !ti*pccb>f, Mr. M. 5 . Briggs [jF.J, wil? accompany 
ilw Visiting Board upon their vmtfi to these Schools of 
Architecture which have official relations with JLM + 
Board of Education. 

Competitions 

PROPOSED TOWN KALI. AND MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES, GILLINGHAM. KENT 

'rhe President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects has nominated Mr. H. V. 1 .anChester, F.R.I.U.A , as 
Assessor in this Competition. 

_ Ian MacAusteb, 

January r(ay. SecreUtn. 
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Notices 

The Eighth General Meeting (Oittirury) of thi: 
Se^on 1913 *34 will be held on Monday* iS February 
J 9^+t at S p,m. t at iht- Royal Society, HurLingzon Hoiise, 
Piccadilly, W.i, for the following puroo&eti :— 

Thread the Minutes of the General Matting (Ordinary) 
held un 4 February 19=4 \ formally to admit members 
arte ei ding for the find time since cheir election. 

To read The M lowing paper. 11 The Chartna Cross 
Bridge/' by Pdu] Waterhouse, F.S.A* [FT Past President, 

BUSINESS MEETING* 3 MARCH 1924, 

An election of members will take place at the Bus incus 
General Meeting, March. The name* and addmaes 
of the candidates (with the names of iheir proposers), 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for 
membership tL-canding to the Charter and Bye-laws and 
recommended by them for election, are as follows ;— 

AS FELLOWS (7). 

Butlch : Arthur Staxlev Georgs (_l. hjijJ, 6 Old (Jutrcrt 
Street. S.W.t : Upper Redpiti* Vfuricnv, Bucks. Pro- 
posed by £d. J. Mh.)% Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Martin §. 
Briggs, 

Chaikin : Captain Benjamin t- J L, 1 y 1SJ, Allenbjr Hotel ¥ 
Jcru^ikrn, Palatine. Proposed by the Council.' 

Cowm : Jame$ Bertram Francis [A., igtoh 5 King's Bench 
Walk,, Temple, E.C^; " .Olwynt," Wildwood Reid* 
f lanripsleaiJ Garden Suburb, S . W u, Proposed by 
li. P. G. Maule, VV, A, Fnrsyth, Percy S, WonhimjTuii. 
EnwAKin : Sidney Ja.min, MA t Cantab., PA.S.J. L 4 ., tgiaj; 
Galle Face Hotel, Colombo, Ceylon. Proposed by Minor 
P. Hubert Keys. W. H. Hip ume, H. Percy Gordon, 
Jonhs : Norman [. 4 ,, 1009]. 320 Lord Street, Southport : ftq 
Rawtlmon ftuad, Southport, Proposed by the Council, 
Paterson; 1 'Tknht Lesue [.-I., [££?], Glint* Chambers. 19 
St. Janies'* Street, Sheffield; 05 Clarendon Road. Ful- 
wiwd Park, Sheffield. Proposed hy James R. Wljffldt, 
Edwd. M* Gibb*. F. E. Pearce Edwards 
S,\ol£h : William TwoviAi [A., jtje?], Ahbstsford* 24 Con¬ 
yers Road, Strenthain, S.W. ProtHKcd by H. D. Scarfes- 
Wood, Sydney Perk*. W T E. Riley. 

AS ASSOCIATES (art). 

ILvtii ; Horace Randolph Htmus [Special Examination]. P.Q* 
Bo % 5 B t Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Proposed by the Council, 
“HKH : GRORUE ALEXANDER (Spctiiil War Examination], ta 
Burrow * Street* Middle Brighton, Victoria, AuMralm. 
Pro^sed by Walter It. Jiutlcr and the Roynl Victorian 
Institute ol Archilects. 

Bkoorj ; 1 >qN + ai_D , H_Atch. Liverpool (paused five yean' munie 
At Liverpool University School of Archiseeture—crammed 
fmm Final Examination after parsing eaammjitmn in Pro- 
fes^amit rn,trtice] i y Oindennu Garden*, Bame*, S.W*!^ 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly,, Sir Edwin Luiycmt,, 
Professor S- 1 ). Ads head. 

Button: Eustace Harry [Firwt Exjurmuition], 1 Royal York 
Crescent* Cliftpn, Bristol, Proposed by George H. 
Datley. Graham C. Aw dry, C. F. W, Drm tig, 

CimiHF}t-» : llUltl MAup [phased five Jean' course at Archi- 
tectunLl AjaotSacioiL LoihImm— erarnpred Iran Fuml 
KsLiminatlOn lifter paxsirig Examinatioii ill Ftofraional 

Pcacticeh The Priory. Roehamplon, SAV.13. Proposed 
by Robftn Atkin4un + Stanley Lljmp, E. Stanley Hull. 
CitlTALl: Laxman Maizadro fspcciaj Exaimnarion], XU tied- 
!ord Square. W.C-i- PmpQjied by ]|. V Lin chaster, 
Prufei^of s, p F Addiead, G^olTry Luol«. 


Co 1 a : J.utk Antonio [parsed IWe years" c&unu; at Glasgow 
School of Ardiitectur^—exempted from Final Rmmrm- 
titm after parsing EKOiniinarioti itt Professional Practice]. 

JvS Prumother Drive, PHrkhcad, GflH^ow . Proposed by 

Jomea Loubhftid h John Watnou, Win. H Whitie- 
Ceuo:may : George Hatter framed five yearv' course at 
Architectural A^odafion, London—cramp ted from Final 
Examination after p^ing Examination in Ptofe^aional 
Practice], cn Architectural Association, 34 Bedford 
Square. W.C.i. Ptopwed by Roben Atkinson, 1 L V. 
E^nch ester. GeofFr> r Luca*. 

t '.’RW ES Joi&f Spi:x>blNE:, O.B.E. [S_ 1914—Special AVar 
Exemption], High gate, Kendal, WeftmorfamL Proposed 
by Sydney D. Kitson. J. 31 Muftimldle, E. VV. Marshall, 
F^ftOU*ON : James Donald [passed five ycar^’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture’—exemprc^l from Fiml 
Examiruition after Exami nation in Profe^nioruJ 

Practice], 16 North Avenue. Cambu(tkng, Lanarkshire. 
Prepared by Lachhe^il, William Bmwn. John G, 

Dunn. 

Fii.lmori: : Cecil Ernest McttAftu [Final Examination], 
Ntwhaven, Hollyhedge Rosd, West Bromw ich Proposed 
by Edwin Francis Reynold*, Arnold Mitchell„ William 
Henry Hull .ike 

Fry Edwin Maxwell., H.Areh. Liverpool fpas-ed five year*' 
cOU-r&r at Liverpool Ltnivemiiy School of Architecture^- 
cvempEcd ftom Final Examination after passing Examina¬ 
tion tn Professional Practice], 5 Cambridge Street, Hyde 
Park. W„j. Pmpfjscd by Professor C. II. Reilly and the 
Counci L 

Grant : Joiln Duncan [Final EvruninationJ, to Lanaucw 
Road. Ipswich. Proposed hy the CounccL 
Gheentihui ; Thomas [Special Examinetiwi], Eawrbourne. 
Midhur&t, Proposed hy Robt, C, Murray, 

Alfltr. G, Bond ami the Council. 

Harrison : Enrm Orn.W.N (Mrs.i [passed five yean" course 
at Architecturul A\?:Oci Jtiou, [Aindun—exempted from 
Final Evatninatioti, after passing Bxamiimdun in Pro- 
fcsucmal PniLtiCc]* a Gray'a tnn Square, W.C.I. PnifHJueiJ 
by Rotvett Atkizuson, Stanley Hump and the CounciL 
Hratuat: EttNen Harry Hamilton; EAi^tu r Liverpool 
[pmsed five years" cour.w .rt Lcverpoal Oiuvcnlty School 
of Architecture—ixempred from Final Examination after 
pitSrVLnR EjumcTuEiun in Profession 1! Practice], 25 H.1U1 
Road. Uiilford Park, W4, Proposed by Professor C, H. 
Reilly. Jamci J. S. Njvlor, Ll. AilflCn llnjl. 

Ihwi : Harold [pasted five year*' emme at Liverpool 
University School of Architecture—exempted fruni FmaE 
Examination after poking Eramination in PmfcB.siona£ 
Practice], U3 Hale Road, Walton, Liverpool. Proposed 
by Professor C. H. Reilly and the CotUidl. 

Hutton: Chalmers HinHY, B.Atch. Liverpool fpo^sed five 
yearj 1 course at Liverpool lin^TTsity Ot Archa- 

ieciure—exempted from Final Etaminatiim nflcr parting 
Exons in.it inn in PtofefeiHmal Practice], m 'Pawn Lane, 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire* I'topoved hv PmiL>«rr C. H. 
Reilly, Hartwell Grayson, Irfonard Rarnish, 

HYslqp : CllAHLLS ClARtvHON foamed five years 1 

cotir.vr nt ArchiBeiTural Awveiation, Lrmdnn—exempted 
from Final ExamifKiiion after turning Examination in 
Professional PracticoL Tllr Vicarage, Ki nguton-on- 
'Fhantes. Proposed by E. Stanley Hall, R. Atkiruon, 
C. E VamdelL 

KNewsTOHH : Francis William [Final EramJDatkm]/' Brack- 
erthar,’" Gruhim> Street, Penrith, CtimWrlnmJ. Proposed 
hy J. H. Martindalc, J. Fnnhrr. T Taylnr Scott- 
Knight: Cyrix. Roy. B.Arch. lavcrpcxil [pH^sed five yean* 
course at Liverpool Guiveraity School of Archiiectufe— 
exempted from Final Examination after puiitirr Bsamiru- 
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tatin in Professional Practice], 66 Oxford Rond. Waterloo# 
Liverpool. Proposed by Proftii^r <J. H. Krill y and ihf 
Council. 

Laivme i Alexa^do Fhasfh [pa^cd *ix years' yourne ar 
Hebert Gordon’* Technical College, Abtreicen—exempted 
(ram Final Examination uficr pacing Bxanu nation in 
Pro! rational Practice], i*j Derby RoniF ik’vtrjim, Johan- 
ntHburg, Transvact. South Africa, Proposed by J. A. O. 
Allan. Robt. G Wilson, j urs t .. John Vi\ Walte r, 
pAHKES : STANLEY Thomas fSpecial War 1-AnmjnmsnnJ, 360 
Collins Street , Melbourne, Australia. Proposed by Waller 
R. Kutlcr and lliL- Royal VlLftrism Institute uf Architects 
Powux : Albeit HahrV [Specml Exnminatsnn], 32 Bridge 
Street, Reading„ proposed by Harry 11 Lit E, G. 

Bond, W. Roland I lowdl . 

SOTHJERULND : Thomas SCOTT [passed -US ymuV WUfw m 
Robert Gordon"* Tech meal College, Aberdeen—exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Proftiiiotifll PractifeJ, Salisbury Tcffiare, Abe fdeem 
ProcK.iS'ed by J. A. 0 . Allan, Robr. G, Wilson, Junr,, 
John W. Walker. 

Valle* : Ron,\u> William Uakvey. W.Atl- 1 >. Liverixrol 

[padded five yatt 1 course ul Livcf]***) Uidvrr-sty School 
of Afchitmun—HOTpttd from Final Examination niter 
passing Examination in Profc&sional Practice). Hefnmgton 
House, Fro cue, Somerset- Ptupoied by PrafriHir C, JL 
Reilly mi d the Council. 

VISIT ARRANGED BY THE ART 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

By the kind permission of the Eur! of Derby, a lisii h.is 
been nminted to take place on Saturday, 25 February* 
1924, to Derby Hutjbe, Smstford Place. \Y,i, A> the 
number attending must Ikt 1 united* Members and 
Licentiate? arc requested to make early application *0 the 
Secretary R.l R.A., 9, Conduit Street, \\ .1 

Members' Column 

Ax AuKKUTt flume abroad would Ilk?: to omuietul * junior 
uv-^lanl Who lias been frith him tour mvl a halt years. T ruling, 
prinlitkx, areouuu, shorthand. typewriting, Apply by letter, to 
W. t ail RoUa Road, SJi.t 

CHANGE OF ADURESS, 

Mb I-ISLXX UAtttnxot [P,] h»* Changed has address (pau 

13 Qaem Anna'"5 Ga(c r Wefttni raster* S.W r t, to 3? Vitoria Squire, 
Buckingham P.ilitec Road. S.W.L Telepboiin No. : Viaorii ^55. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

AUDCUIE L-J], at proem and rot 3a« two years ejiiti d^istacl 
in Nurthcro of3:Ve wfarfr wluL Ui vhJik; nj a quarter ol a mi]] km j> 
in hand. devfcrc* to h*M *1 AL arebiti^t iLuldd oUer Lbifl 

AB^uLuirdup, with prospect or pOTtntrdup. Would lake control 
whine arehjicct d^ir« to retire from active practice. Riewnt 
salary£*pu. I'wd So frjndlinR of con Ira lI* jiul capable of creative 
wedsBox tiu. t >1 S^creUry K.I.K.A,, 9 Cotuluu Street, U. 

Assuciatc R. 1.1LA-. with seofira] yean* varkd eaferkfra, 
desires rrrti^Atfflnaenl Competitions. PeTspeetivet, Working 
DntwuLi^, Academy wxjrk. L o ft A on preforrecl —Aiiply Br?x 1^ - ^ 
cyoSKitiary RJ.R.A., Conduit Street, Lowlm, W,i 

AJieurrECt require! uw of joom in W.C* or S.W, dlfttlkt; 
modrotr rrEiL Full mrtieuiJR-—B om Swmary R.LBLA . 

o Conduit Suwt, , 

AicnlTEtT, Ju»H>r AnUlunt. Public School. Serred Ml artklo 
ind CoUe^.r training. Pasi^d R.LB.A lutennedUSc Eura. 
Requires pmiiuii in finL-cluis Ijt>[ickm aiehilfci ’l office in m 

acquire fuitbcf rspfncnte to liclp prcparaLkm Filial Exnm Ocdy 
H^dan’ tu COCfff pxpwnw* ruquiitd.—Bos 3134, cfo SKJtUr>' 
EiJAi u Conduit Sirert r W. 

AsaiixecT seeks appomliEieiit. Wry eipcriencx?, r>rsifn + 
itetadb, siwcificathsfli, quanlitiei. iiurreyin*. Higher icfrttflrt* - 
Reply. Maa4#c ; '0 Stefrlaiy a Conduit Streel* W 

Liuektjatx, rKprnrinTd Jfl London work, srefc* m rngaBestlfm 
as 0S&UUHL AceuSlotued to preparing working dm»mg» and 
spccihcatLcns with cajetdatkan j lor %t ntctinl ttEchwork, Thbrtmjdt 
knowliMlge of London Budding Aett- Bck 31 3% e^o Secretary, 
RJ.B.A,, 5 Conduit Strict, W.I. 

22 $ 


A.RJ.BA, wjih varied tMpcnt&ce, would imdcrtuke work in 
Loilduft Of buburlH On be half of pnovinouLl or rii'oLtbh .ir l.iin Ls> 
or would Ik: ^liul lo du Mork ul Sir- owe tof any Lomlun 

xtfdulftH who rcE|tiEre Lempcrary 1 m Ip.—Apply Ikn 1603, c o 
SfcrtUiT, kl.fiA, 0 Conduit Street, Vp . 

A.R.f.B.A. ol eipfnrar.c i!«jm A^btauMdp wilh view to 
Jtertnerahip* Qjr wuiild Ukkc c.ver existing pmctk: if dnltoui 

of r^tirmir fioan octiv* work—Apply Bot $313, r,ij Swittafy, 
R r T,P.A., £i h COPduit Sturet, W. 


Minutes VII 

At the Seventh Gcncnl Meeting |Ordinary) af the Session 
Eq2,$- Hja4 held on Munduy, 4 Fehruarj’ 1934,411 ^.30 p.m. F 
A If. j Alfred Goieh, President, tn the chitif. The atrend- 
anee ixadk was s>i|fned by 30 Fellows rindudir^ 14 Mem¬ 
ber* of the Council), 23 Afc&oct&Tf* i including 2 Mem hers of 
the Council), 3 Licentijtes, and a large number of 
Tlic Minute* of she Meeting held on 21 ■htnuary 1924, having 
been published in the JotUQtAL, were taken, a* read nud signed 
09 comet. 

The Flon, Secretary announced she decease of r— 

Herbert John Charles C^rdtaus, eltcred Fellow 1^05 ; 
Arthur Cecil Mortis Edwards, elected A^odnir iyo£. 
Fellow 1916 ; 

and it was Resolved ihai the regrets of The Ruy.il lusiiiuie for 
1 hdr be emered on the Minutes, -md that n message of 
■>TrtpUthy and condolence be conveyed tq tfaeir rdftfivtfi. 

The Secfetim ancousiced rhut thr Council had nominated 
for election tc the various dusst-s uf Membership the gentlemen 
whilst narn« u-efc published m thr Jch jinal for 1_L January 
r * J - i 

The President Announced thac the Council proposed, to 
^limit to HU Majesty the King ^he nfliite of Mr. Wdliflm 
Richard Lethaby—late Pipfessor of Design at the Royal 
1‘elfcge of Art, Sob no Medal lint 1S79, Pugin Student 1881' — 
ai a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal far the current year. 

The President, having delivered the Annual Add rev i, to 
Students, a vote of thanks was tr> him by wCclamarion.OO 

I lie moil [in of Mr, K. J. Partridge. President of the Society of 
Andutects, seconded by Sir Robert Blair. Education Dlficer 
to thr L.ChC. 

Mr. Henry M, Fletcher |F.] reed a review of the it'uikji 
'■ubmitted for the Prills and Studentships 1924, 

Tlic Preudent. Having refrponded To the sole t>f thanks li> 
hhmdf. moved a vote of thanks l.a Mr. Fletcher, which 
passed by acdamnttnn, 

r rhe Pre&r 11 taboo of Pne» was thfctt made an follows, in 
accordance wiih ihe award : — 

The Soane Mmujdra «sn £15®, 
a JTie Soane Medullion to Mr, J 5 , KclsaH for his design for 
an Anglican Cathedral Church, submitted under the motto 
+l England/" 

Tile Owen Jones STtPDS^iup, CmnwiCAtE and £iw, 
TTse Owen June* Certificate to Mr, J. H* Sexton. 

1 'iee R.LBuV. Silvui Mn>Ai for Post-ckatil 1 ate Students 
of RicocNistp Schools. 

'Hie Siller Medal |o Mis% Isabel Maud Chamber , of the 
Archirecniral Auoclauon School nf Architecture. 

TitJt Phull. 

The books tn ihc mlue ol £ 10 in Mr r Euiifdtrc Hariy- Dutton. 
The pronctiingiL dosed at 9.45 pm. 


RJJB<A. JOURNAL, 

Dfl/it 0/ PuNururicw.—1913 :—loth, 24th November: hfh 
22nd December. 19*4: tsth. = 6 th January; 9th, 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary; 8th + isrnJ March; 5 th. 26th April: ieth f 14th May ^ 
7 “; flimb June; 13 th July; 16th August; ifirth September' 
iSth October. r J 
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Charing Cross Bridge 

BY PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A ip F.S,A.. PAST PRESIDENT 

[Read before fht Royal Institute of British Architects* Monday. 18 February 1924] 


I T might conceivably be thought from the 
title of to-night's programme that I had 
myself proposed the reading of a Paper by 
myself, and that 1 had chosen Charing Cross Bridge 
as the subject, [ should like to remove both these 
impressions jf either exists. 1 may say, in the 
first place F that I have never ns far as I remember 
proposed to read a Paper anywhere on anything, 
and. secondly, that I should be very unlikely to put 
myself forward as an instructor of architects or of 
the public on the subject in question. Having 
cleared those two points 1 will give my answer to a 
third that may arise. Someone maysay, “Why re* 
rive a subject which is understood to be put to 
rest ? “ 1 will answer that with vehemence. I 

may not be the man to deal with the subject, and 
this may not be the moment, but as to the dead ness 
of the subject I am prepared to issue a certificate 
not of death hut of vitality. Gentlemen, so long 
as the present Charing Cross Bridge exists the 
Charing Cross Bridge question will never die. It 
happens, by an unexpected turn of events, that the 
revival by the promoter of the St. Paul's Bridge 
scheme, since the beginning of my preparation*, 
gives very special point to our consideration of a 
project which has in every kind of way a prior 
claim to attention and to public interest. 

Jf the owners of that Bridge wish to perpetuate 
London's interest in its removal they have nothing 
to do but to continue keeping the Bridge itself alive. 
It will continue to plead as nothing else can plead 
for its own abolition. 

tl 


The building of that bridge was possibly pardon¬ 
able; for its retention there is no excuse, nor is there 
any parallel calamity in the river's history save one : 
the lamentable loss of old London Bridge. Speak¬ 
ing personally, 1 may say that there is only one 
bribe that would induce me to acquiesce in the 
continuance of Charing Cross Bridge. If by some 
wizardry you could give me back the pretire 
London Bridge with the houses on it, I would at 
that price reconcile myself to the prolonged exist¬ 
ence of the unholy thing. 

Common sense will reply to this observation that 
I do not know the elementary facts of the practical 
problem at issue, and that one who can talk of the 
demolition of the ancient Tendon Bridge aa a 
calamity ignores the fact that the loss of the old 
bridge brought about the abolition of a most 
inconvenient obstruction to river traffic, the weir 
with which the construction of the bridge was 
incorporated * 

I have no wish to pursue this point, and as we 
cannot have old London Bridge back I will not 
cry for the moon. 

But, let it be said, it is not merely Took who have 
suggested that the water traffic problem would be 
partly improved—not hindered—by the re-estab¬ 
lishment of a weir or rather a modem barrage at 
some chosen point below' bridges. 

Now, of course, there are hosts of arguments 
for the retention of the iron railway bridge that we 
know so well. One of them is even, I am told, an 
.'esthetic argument put forward by some of those 
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modem painters who either see beauty where 
others see ugline&s or believe that beauty doesn't 
matter. I am going to believe in those painters 
on the day when I End that they select their 
sweethearts and wives exclusively frum the class 
of female deformity that they portray. 

The strongest argument of the bridge guardians 
is that Charing Cross is Charing Cross, and that by 
hook or crook the SJL and Chatham Railway has 
got to get there from the Surrey side. Why ? 
Partly rm doubt because by the whole French 
nation no pair of words are better known or worse 
pronounced. That difficulty could conceivably 
be got over by allowing the name as well as the 
station to lie transferred to the other side of the 
river. The sentimental trouble -all sentimental 
troubles art worthy of respect—would be much 
worse if Sir Charles Barry had lived at the time of 
Queen Eleanor instead of in the days of Queen 
Victoria. As matters stand t have an impression 
[lint die earlier Queen's memory' cm be kept green 
as well by Harry's monument as by his hotel. 

But Charing Cross, as the terminus of the traffic 
of the S<E r and Chatham Railway, must remain 
where it is. At Charing Cross it has arrived—in 
Southwark it would only be still approaching. 
Now it is "on the green," so to speak; in Surrey it 
would he a long mas hie shut from it^ objective. 
There 1 join issue at once, and make bold to say 
that the distance at which Fusion, St. Paflcras, 
King's Cross, Victoria, Waterloo, and perhaps 
Paddington, stand from the centre of London's 
activity is the right distance. By a slide or two I 
will shortly enforce this argument, 

From the general consideration of traffle pro¬ 
blems* traffic being what it is to-day, I maintain 
that no useful public purpose is served by giving 
either the Continental visitor or the magnates of 
Surrey a means of central access which is denied to 
West Countrymen or Scots* 

Moreover, ignorance as to the value and cen¬ 
trality of Surrey land in the heart of London is 
rampant. (>nc would think that the establish meat 
of the LA\C. palace on the Surrey shore would 
bv now have had i[* effect on that ignorance * But 
no. Not yet. Hie effect* hov. ever* will come, and 
will come rapidly. Slowly but surely even those 
who officially placed Sir Reginald B loin field's eagle 
with its beak facing symbolically South* will learn 
that it is facing East, and will become convinced 
that West minster Bridge is heading not for the 


South Coast but for the City shores of the Thames. 
Bit by bit wc shall learn that a new and almost 
direct road of supreme importance in value will 
find its way along the tine which is the bowstring 
of the Thames's bow from the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment to London Bridge. With that will come : ( i) 
the acknowledgment of the value of Surrey land, 
which, one would suppose, even m owners, in¬ 
cluding the Duke of Cornwall, would like to cn- 
courage ; (2) the sense of its available quality for 
first-da** buildings of all kinds; (3) the desirability 
of planting die new Charing Cross Station in a 
district which would give the atari on itself a chance 
of necessary expansion, coupled with extreme!v 
easy access to all part of London—east, west and 
central. 

We need not realise these facts if we prefer 
muddle to method and if we persist in our present 
policy of letting things happen without foreseeing 
them* 1 have always said and I aav again that 
expense is no argument whatever against the dis¬ 
cussion of these south side or rather Surrey side 
problems, Surrey is going to be developed as a 
part of London. Vast sums are going to be spent 
upon that development* and every’ penny of that 
expenditure is going to be interest-bearing. All 
that is needed-—and this is a statement so ele¬ 
mentary as scarcely to need utterance—fs that some 
kind nf L official forethought should be given to thu 
problem. Those who breathe uf forethought art-, 
it seems .called dreamers, and are accused of ignoring 
the value of money ! 

It is merely because architecture, whether in 
house-planning or in town-planning, means think¬ 
ing before spending that those who are interested 
in architecture insist that in this matter of the 
Surrey future thought shall precede expenditure. 

This Paper is not—it is true—uu the subject of 
the Surrey side, but the Surrey side question must 
he brought into it, because there is no aspect of 
the Bridge problem which is nut either connected 
therewith or likely to be precipitated bv those 
dements on the further shore which will act spon¬ 
taneously and ungoverned if their outbreak is not 
controlled by forethought from the first. 

Nou what arc the dements of die bridge pro- 
biem ^ ] think they are five in number 1 

1- The bridge must go because it h an ahominx- 
tinii of ugliness standing commanding ly in the spot 
which is London's great opportunity for beauty 
on a grand scale. When I use the word beauty I 
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mean nothing more fantastic than the ordered 
arrangement of the useful according to traditional 
and recognised art. 

2. A new bridge must take its place because one 
is needed at that points not only for the foot traffic 
already existing, but also for the winded traffic 
which Is ready to make immediate use of any new 
bridge at or near that point w hich w ould accommo¬ 
date it. 

3. The abolition of railway traffic across the 
river at that quarter would not only simplify the 
problem of making the new bridge a thing of beauty 
but would release a large amount of Middlesex 
land which could he profitably and beautifully 
used for new streets and new buildings. 

4. Incidentally, this would have a double effect 
in the relief of wheeled, traffic, for the new roadway 
would he a remedy for a congestion of which the 
presence of a railway star inn is in itself a part 
cause. 

5. The new bridge, besides being a compensa¬ 
tion tu the railway companies for the loss of their 
own powers of crossing the river, would be the 
means uf providing tor wheeled traffic a means of 
crossing from side tu side the present necessity 
for which is as nothing to that which the future 
the comparatively early future- will demand* 

Next comes the question: Where shall that 
bridge start and where shall it arrive : 

At this point it is well that I should put before 
you some of the illustrations of schemes which 
others have devised* 

l preface the slides with a few observations. 

You will know that there arc two schools of 
thought in this matter. There are advocates oi 
the high-level scheme who may be described as 
those who propose to utilise the fall of the ground 
towards the river on the Middlesex side so as 
starting from some point twenty feet or more above 
l he present embankment level To allow the present 
Middlesex embankment road to pass beneath the 
new approach road. Some propose that the Surrey 
embankment, if and when formed* shall be simi¬ 
larly crossed by the Surrey approach rojtcL 

1 he low-levellers art! those who claim that both 
cm hank merits will he best served by having direct 
access to the new bridge. 

In fact* the low-levellers' bridge would follow 
the example of ’Westminster Bridge, while the 
high levellers are on the Waterloo Bridge principle. 

There are disadvantages, or rather difficulties, 


besetting each of these schemes as well as their 
great and obvious advantages. 

The high -leveller must be very careful as ter 
where he starts his new road. Some say relieve 
the Strand by starting straight from the site of 
Charing Cross Station. Rut the Strand is rather 
fully burdened with its own troubles, and we have 
to make quite sure that the new road, w hile relieving 
with one bend, so to speak, does not, with the 
other, pour into the Strand at its worst point a 
burden of fresh influx too heavy to be borne. On 
this ground there is so me liking to be said for 
start! tig higher up -at the level uf St T Martin's 
Church and spanning both the Strand and the 
embankment. 

Again, the arrival on the Surrey shore needs 
thought. Unless it be decided to honour the new 
Charing Cross Station by making it the object at 
which the new bridge aims, there is no great reason 
for insisting on a high-level arrival on the Surrey 
shore. 

Preceding my exhibition of slides of schemes. I 
offer two slides which illustrate my argument 
relative to the position of Charing Cross Station. 

First among the schemes I put in a place of 
honour, which l feel it deserves, the plan prepared 
by my two friends, Sir Aston Webb and Sir 
Reginald Htom field, which bears the imprimatur of 
Mr. John Bums. It is a notably high-level scheme, 
and the bridge road runs from the Church of St. 
Martin to that of St, John with due respect—axial 
respect —for the tower uf each. 

For magnificence, the scheme of the late Mr. 
Adrian Herrington takes a high place. He makes 
the centre of tile angle formed by Waterloo Bridge 
and the new bridge the axis of Ins great place on 
the Surrey Side. The perspective drawing gives 
also some interesting particulars—viz., a curved 
road from Westminster Bridge to London Bridge 
on the lines of one once suggested bv myself, Hind he 
also shows a bold road darting through the green 
park to realise the hitherto unsuspected alignment 
of Constitution Hi If with Westminster Bridge, 

Air. Carrie conies first in alphabetical order of 
the low--levellets. His Surrey side embankment 
has, 1 admit , an awkward bend, or rather kink- 
lle puts* you see. a semi-circular 11 place 1 * between 
the two stations! Waterloo and new Charing Cross. 

Professor Adshcod is an adherent of the high- 
level party and is, as one would expect, full of 
dignity. 
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Mr, Barrett, again, is a high-level man, flc 
allots only a narrow embankment to the Surrey 
shore, and be breaks new ground by making 
Coventry Street his point tic deport, 

Mr, Lucas prepared two schemes for a high- 
level treatment. The one I illustrate is, 1 believe, 
the second. Mis motives, again, are on high-level 
tines. 

Mr. Barclay Niven put, I know, a great deal of 
thought into his tow-level project. He was, and 
is, very conscientiously in favour of the embank¬ 
ment to embankment journey, and I am satisfied 
that he gave to the question of levels and gradients 
a very careful study. 

Others that I show here are the important scheme 
of Sir I la mo Thorn icroft, the sculptor, a project to 
which our friend, Mr, E, T. Hall, devoted deep 
interest, and some plans prepared hy Mr. Nesbitt 
Kemp. 

1 have also received, through the kindness of 
Mr. John Murray, slides relating to his own scheme. 

In thinking out some questions connected with 
the development of the Surrey side, 1 adopted Mr. 
Niven’s Bridge as an assumed low-level scheme, and 
I exhibit here his plan in relation to possible 
Surrey roads. Incidentally, l show a suggested 
position for the new Charing Cross, which I adopt 
because, though placed on the South-Eastern and 
Chatham system, it falls in with my view as to the 
general arrangement of terminal stations, which is 
that they should be not only all at a respectful 
distance from the centre of London but reasonably 
distant from one another—thus avoiding the con¬ 
gestion of road traffic which would result from 
allowing the streams leading to one station to unite 
with, or conflict with, those leading to and from 
another. This, by the way, is my great objection 
to putting Waterloo and the new Charing Cross 
cheek-by-jowl. 

It will he noticed that un two of my own plans 
1 have indicated St. Paul’s Bridge. Heaven forbid 
that I should thus be suspected of encouraging 
its birth 1 The fact is that at the time when I 
made these plans the little stranger seemed likely to 
arrive, and I was determined to see whether, if the 
event did take place, some arrangement could not 
be made whereby its very doubtful utility in 
Middlesex could not be compensated for by a life 
of comparative usefulness on the Surrey shore. 1 
had hoped to speak of it as an hypothesis only, but 
recent tidings make us fear that the advocates and 


paymasters of the St. Paul's Bridge project are in 
hrll cry. It would be a calamity were money to be 
poured out on an unwanted enterprise when the 
needs we are now pressing so urgently need satis¬ 
faction. 

It is generally but, l believe, unwisely assumed 
that the new station is to he a sort of twin brother 
of Waterloo. If that is so, the high level can 
profitably be continued up to the site and the level 
of this great railway centre. Otherwise -and 
unless it be found desirable to cross over some 
great new cross road of the future—a graceful 
descent is desirable, after crossing the Surrey 
embankment, to one of the existing or future road 
levels. 

The difficulties of the low-Ievd school are also 
difficulties of level. Assuming, not a wholly 
necessary assumption, that the gradients of the new 
bridge must not be steeper than those of West¬ 
minster Bridge, and assuming also, as 1 believe we 
must, that the clear-way of the central arches must 
be as high above high-water level as the central 
arches of the latter bridge, vve are faced with the 
necessity—if an easy gradient is essential—of quit¬ 
ting the embankment un the Middlesex shore ut 
the level 25 or higher. This means that if the end 
of Northumberland Avenue is adopted as the 
Springing-off point we have to raise the embank¬ 
ment road by from 7 to 10 feet. This, J believe, 
can he done. 

As I have Inn ted already, I feel sure that the 
problem of Surrey side arrival can only be faithfully 
considered in relation to the future road needs of 
that quarter. 1 am perfectly sure that what will be 
needed—what, in fact, is needed- is a road leading 
with reasonable directness to the City. Long before 
Charing Cross Bridge schemes were thought of, 
and lung before Waterloo Station was remodelled, 
it had always been my own hope that the line of 
axis of Westminster Bridge would be adopted and 
that a road of comparatively gentle curvature would 
be allowed to form itself practically direct from 
Westminster to I^ondon Bridge. 

That, l believe, is now' impossible, if l allow, 
which I do not, that in this connection there is such 
a word. 

Still, 1 regretfully believe it to be a fact that the 
arrangements made in reconstructing Waterloo 
Station—one of the best bits of modern work of 
which the architect’s name is undisco verable— 
have made it impossible for the suggested road to 
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set out from Westminster Bridge with anything 
like an easy curve. 

For various reasons 1 hesitate to come forward 
with a definite proposal. For one thing, I have 
been able to show suggestions that come from 
better men than myself. For another, l notice 
that definite proposals are always regarded with a 
cold favour not unmixed with suspicion. But 1 
confess that it has lately occurred to me that the 
high-versus-Jow-lcvd controversy might conceiv¬ 
ably he solved by a combination of the two* such as 
would lie produced by a centra) bridge way it the 
level of, say T O.D* 44, mlh a roadway on each side 
of it running from embankment to embankment 
and only touching the 44 level at a point over the 
central areh H 

There are many objections which can be im¬ 
mediately levelled against such a notion. The first 
is that whatever level is adopted as the revised 
embankment level there would necessarily be a 
fairly stiff gradient up and down from embank¬ 
ment to embankment. To this I reply that the 
bridge having optional routes no vehicle is com¬ 
pelled to cross at a gradient which its horse or its 
gear-box finds inconveniently exhausting. 

But give a motorist on the Middlesex embank¬ 
ment the option of attempting a gradient of 1 in 15 
or going round by Westminster or Black friars, and 
) feel sure that he would dash up the slope of the 
new bridge. 

As to width, roo feet has been by most designers 
assumed as the proper dimension for the new 
over-river roadway, on the ground (tf) that width 
adds to dignity, (A) that it eases traffic, I wonder 
if either of these assumptions is reasonable. Per¬ 
sonally, 1 believe that the narrower a bridge is, in 
reason, the finer it is in effect, and as to the second 
argument I believe experience is against its uni¬ 
versal application. 

What stops most traffic is a right-angled crossing 
w F ith a policeman ; second to this comes road 
repair. What is the road in London that conveys 
the least obstructed, or swiftest, traffic ? The high¬ 
way from Charing Cross to Victoria, otherwise the 
Mall. How wide is the Mall ? 66 feet* Bui that 
is not the whole story. Sir Aston Webb, in token 
of the gratitude of Englishmen to a late monarch, 
placed an admiral's palace at the eastern end, which, 
iur all its beauty and dignity- is none the less a per¬ 
forated obstacle. 

Docs it hinder traffic ? Not a bit* It w T ouId 


scarcely be believed that the fair way available for 
approach to the 66 feet roadway has a bare aggre¬ 
gate of jo feet. There are, of course, three arch¬ 
ways, all three standing open. The middle one is 
21 feet wide, the two side ones 18 feet each. Few, 
if any, vehicles make use of the centre arch. It 
exists, as the child said, 11 in case of the King.** So 
it happens that all day long motors are buzzing 
contentedly through openings no bigger than the 
short side of a billiard room. 

What is more* I took the trouble to track the 
traffic a few weeks ago* when there was a %vhite 
frost, and found that as far as the vehicles were 
concerned the road would have satisfied them if it 
had been one long billiard room all the way from 
King George the Fifth to King Charles the First. 

Thus, far from suggesting a bridge 300 feet in 
width for the triple ruad t 1 should venture on jo 
feet for the high-level causeway and 50 or even 40 
for cadi side (low-level) road, making it understood 
that on the Westminster side all traffic should 
proceed only from Surrey to Middlesex ; Middle- 
sex to Surrey vehicles being confined to the Blacks 
friars Rank of the bridge. 

I bring these compressed remarks to a conclusion 
without apologising for the compression. I have 
felt certain that in our audience there would be 
many who wish, or can be persuaded, to say more 
useful things than I have been able to say, and l 
desire to leave them time for speech. 1 merely 
summarise mv remarks by reiterating‘ 

1. That C.C.B.M.G. '(Charing Cross Bridge 
must go), 

z r That the position of Charing Cross Station is 
neither logically nor rationally fixed where it Is. 

j r That traffic needs demand even now a road¬ 
way at this point or near it 

4. That they will demand it infinitely more as the 
near future approaches. 

5. That the dispute between high-levellers and 
low-levellers is or may be capable of solution by 
combination t and 

6. Finally, that money spent upon this bridge 
will be no bombastic expenditure on luxury but a 
stately measure of economy, pan in fact of that 
considered development of the Surrey side to which 
there is no alternative but the desperate and 
terribly probable course of leaving the Surrey side 
problem to chance and (coupled w ith this. Iwssex- 
al/er) some lavish expenditure on an at present un¬ 
wanted bridge at St. Paul's. 
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SIR 1LD. KIMBER* Baht. (Cbakmin of the Bridge 
Him** Estates Committee, Corporation of the City of 
London) ; 1 feel very much like a fish out of water this 
evening* us l represent an object which Mr. Waterhouse 
seems to think is unwanted ; and that, judging from the 
applause he received when lie made mention of St. Paul' 's 
II ridge T is apparently the opinion of many .if nm moat,of 
those present this evening. I do nni wish to enter into 
any controversial subject ; hut 1 must say [his: that l 
think the Paper wc have heard read by Mr. Waterhouse 
has been of intense interest, and that it shows there is a 
possibility of doing good to the community on both 
sides nf the river, which is dt crying of [he closesi 
consideration from the betf hrains ihai this country 
can produce, It » quite obvious from what he has 
said that the subject is one of great difficulty, anil I 
imagine that wherever yon bring a hridge across the 
Thame* within the London area, it must necessarily 
he fraught with great difficulties on both sides of 
the rivc F , ami especially on the Middlesex aide. 
Therefore I am not too greatly perturbed by some of 
the criticisms which have been thrown out* cither 
against St* Pauls Bridge, or Charing Cross Bridge. 
One living struck tnc very forcibly in connection With 
what Mr. Waterhouse said, and that is, that there does 
not seem to be any settled opinion, or anything ap- 
p roach mg it, on the part nf those who favour a bridge 
in the vicinity of Charing Crow* as to the nature of the 
bridge, or even exactly where it is to go, I It has intro¬ 
duced u& to II great many interesting schemes, but i do 
not know whether he thinks they would serve the pur¬ 
pose, because he carefully began hy idling ua [hat he 
was expressing the view* of other people, and he did 
not say whether* in doing this, he was expressing his 
own. ' There were many views illustrating the diL 
fere in w. hemes* and 1 imagine the father of each scheme 
would have nothing to do w ith the children of the other 
schemes in competition* There does not seem to be any 
settled opinion on what w ill best serve the needs of the 
community, nr what should he done at the west end n\ 
London. Not Only is the situation not settled, hut the 
jumping-off places ai either side if I may Ive allow cd 
the expression — are not bv any means act agreed 
subject either. There was another point he did not 
mention, but which, \ think, must necessarily he taken 
into account very seriously* and that h the question pf 
cost. The tznfsi of any of these schemes, it seems to me, 
must Ik prodigious, flue view of w hat struck inr as u 
\erx noble scheme showed a great expanse of open land 
S e 1 the Strand. If that particiilirr scheme xvm adopted 
the acquisition of property and the lay-out and the 
alienations necessary mutt* I should think, go into a 


number of millions of pounds- The cost would be 
something enormous, quite apart from the question of 
the compensation which would have to he paid to the 
railway company for disposing of their site and putting 
their station elsewhere. Incidentally* in connection 
with that point, Mr. Waterhouse expressed the hope 
that those who had money which they wanted to throw 
tnm the river should do &o at Charing Cross. I think 
[he relatively humble cost of St. Paul's Bridge would go 
nowhere in assisting to finance a project on the lines 
which have been suggested to us this evening. At any 
rate, the two schemes do not seem to me to he mutually 
destructive ; conceivably they might, at different times, 
be both completed. But f am not an expert, and there¬ 
fore 1 do not pretend to express an opinion on that sub¬ 
ject. But if any of these schemes, or an alternative 
scheme, were to he brought about, it would take some 
vears to bring it into such a position that it could be 
seriously discussed as a matter of present-day practical 
politics; and in the meantime, if the other schemesshould 
he bung up. the community at large would, of course, 
suffer materially. That point should he considered. 

I am not out, however, to express any condemnation 
of one or praise of the other ibis evening. Mr . Water- 
house, in his exceedingly able address, has opened up 
ideal which to me were previously noiHSaiitenL and 
perhaps that is the case with other people too* When I 
came here at your kind invitation this evening it was not 
in my mind to offer any remarks upon a scheme on 
which t confers I am wholly otunslruclcd, 1 appreciate 
the kindly way in which he criticised our bridge. I know 
feeling runs high, and I know lie \& a strong exponent of 
Charing Cross Bridge schemes, therefore 1 will only 
thank him for the modesty with which he expressed his 
condemnation of our little child. 

May I rnnvc that the heartiest thanks of thix meeting 
l>e accorded to Mr, Waterhouse for his exceedingly 
interesting and able address ? 

SIR BANISTER FLETCHER [F.]. in seconding 
the voir of thank*, s.iid ; l feel we art alt very much 
indebted lu Mr r Waterhouse lor bringing this subject 
before us again, and for showing, in his remarks and 
his slides, in a very instructive way the possibilities 
concerning the bridge at Charing Cross, 1 think 
he has shown nearly .ill ihe schemes with which 
I am acquainted, but he has not included a Avhetiie 
which Mr Lanchestct prepared* and which ! think 
was a very good one, fnr placing a bridge in a line with 
the extent extremity of Aldwyeh. That has, I think, 
great possibilities* He has also not mentioned a 
scheme-which 1 do not think he knows about the 
truth or of which is. in the mom at the preset) i time, and 
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ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA 


tliis view there is some superficial corroboration 
in the fact that to English eyes Canadian archi¬ 
tecture is very American, while to American eves 
it often appears a little English, But all travellers 
urc predisposed to react to the unfamiliar. 

Strenuous efforts are made from time to time 
in magazine articles, novels, histories and carica¬ 
tures to elaborate a Canadian type—so far without 
success, for the all-sufficient reason that there arc 
manv types, all abundantly characteristic, and much 
water will pass down the Crept Lakes before there 
is assimilation, 1 he best rooted elements of 
society in the Mari times, in Quebec, in Ontario, 
on the plains, and on the coast, are all distinc¬ 
tive, and lung will they remain so. Current 
Canadian architecture, however, docs not reflect 
these distinctions at all. An understanding of the 
Constituent elements of the architectural profession 
in Canada is necessary to explain this. 

It is only within the last twenty years that the 
means for a complete technical professional 
education of Canadian architects have existed in 
Canada, and only within the last ten year# that the 
recruitment ot the profession from the Llniversity 
Schools has become commensurate with the oppor¬ 
tunities, There arc in Canada to-day between 
eight and nine hundred architects, and about a 
score arc now entering practice each year, with 
the diploma of one or other of the Canadian schools. 
Previous to the institution of these schools, the 
Canadian offices which claimed a reputation lor 
teaching were never numerous, Indeed, the 
offices have been all too blithe and irresponsible 
in transmitting their teaching responsibility to the 
schools. At this time, then, the schools are just 
beginning to make an impression on the general 
output of architectural design in Canada, 

The Canadian work illustrated at this time 
must not. therefore, be fathered «n the schools. By 
the middle of the century it will perhaps be possible 
to judge of the architectural schools of Canadian 
Universities by their fruits. 

The variety and characteristics oJ Canadian 
architectural efforts from 1900 to 1923 can only 
be partially explained, then, by the varied climates, 
lhe varied materials, and the varied provincial 
cultures. The circumstances of recruitment and 
training of the profession in Canada, as it is to-day, 
constitute the main factors. 

Broadly speaking, our architectural body con¬ 
sists of three elements: 


(1) Born Canadians who have studied abroad, 
for the most part in the United States, seldom in 
England, 

(2) American immigrants trained in the L oiled 
States, and for the most part in the French 
academic tradition ; 

{3) British immigrants, the majority hailing 
from Scottish offices, often immature, and picking 
up their experience in Canada before becoming 
practitioners. 

Now, i have had abundant opportunity to 
observe the contributions of these three more or 
less distinct dements to the problems of Canadian 
design, and I have no hesitation in attributing to 
the British immigrant the sincerest and moat 
inventive efforts to modify traditions to new 
requirements and Local conditions, and inciden¬ 
tally to appreciate the good work done in Canada 
between 1700 and 1900. 

The Canadian-bom contingent has, with a few 
notable exceptions, been a little prone to accept 
American solutions eii grot, as the 11 Academic des 
Architectffl du Roi '* in the time of Louis XIV 
accepted Vignola's orders. I he American immi¬ 
grant architect Iras made a contribution w-ith 
indefatigable accomplishment of those elegant 
insincerities which obscure the path of natural 
evolution in design. Artificiality, however, is the 
life-blood of architecture on the American continent. 

In this our period of experimentation, with the 
forces of crude nature and economic law', with 
competing cultures, social problems and the 
artificial rivalries of traditions, it is inevitable, 
perhaps, that design and architecture should 
suffer some divorcement, ffl h ether the teaching 
of architecture at the Universities will tend to the 
inculcation of those first principles on which a 
tradition can be re-established, or to further 
fortify the confusion of the Babel which is with us, 
remains to be seen. First principles are illusive 
things to discover, and notoriously difficult to 
teach, and schools of architecture slip with fatal 
facility into the exploitation of rival propagandas 
in Canada as elsewhere, thus defeating the ends 
for which they exist, 

A word upon the building trades in Canada is 
now in order. They are not as highly unionised 
as in England, hut unionisation is an international 
affair in the United States and Canada. The 
effect of this is complicated by the racial appor¬ 
tionment of the several labours of building in a 
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district and the prevalence of racially homogeneous 
gangs for different work on a joh, Apprentice¬ 
ship is practically non-existent. The trade schools 
have so far failed of their purpose. As a result 
the skilled trades are recruited by immigration 
from overseas. Against such recruitment the 
11 progressive lf influences marshal their strength. 
Meanwhile the building booms of our pros¬ 
perous protectionist cousins to the South rob 
us of such skilled labour a$ we may generate or 
capture. 

In the large communities of Canada skilled men 
can* indeed* be found to carve* model, hammer, 
cast or paint anything the Wit of man can conceive p 
but they are few, and very* inadequately remune¬ 
rated, and facilities are woefully lacking for the 
disse mi na tion of their craft knowledge. A few 
shops still retain the high standards of execution 
uf a former generation, but very few. Within ray 
own experience the standard of execution has gone 
steadily down in spite of a great improvement in 
professional services, $o far as drawings and details 
are concerned. A certain mechanical perfection 
of execution can, it is true, he realised at a price, 
but for the time being the vital touch and sense 
of craft have departed from our midst. 

As to Canadian contractors, general!) speaking, 
both great and small are of high ability, conspicu¬ 
ously so in all matters of organisation and adminjs- 
t ration. They arc not* however p in vari a bly masters 
of their craft. The present tendency is for the 
execution of works to be regarded as a profession 
requiring a college training in civil engineering or 
in architecture. The man bred tn the builder’s 
yard thus often finds himself in a subordinate 
capacity, and so tends to extinctioin As a conse¬ 
quence! great actual responsibility falls on the 
clerk of works. A good one will often shoulder 
the real control on a job, the contractors putting 
themselves quilt cheerfully in the position of 
agents to assemble material and provide labour, 
as required p leaving the clerk of works to issue all 
instructions This leads to rather subtle situa¬ 
tions now and then ■ but generally to very good 
value for the client's outlay. 

As the ordinary surveyor is all but unknown in 
Canada, and the contractor takes his own quanti¬ 
ties (rarely requiring more than a week even on a 
big undertaking), everyone concerned on a job has 
a good deal more discretion as to interpretation 
than with the English system. This adds to the 
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architect's responsibilities, but on the whole it 
makes for self-respect and professional dignity and 
standing on the part of the contractor. 

I have endeavoured to present to you our 
historic background, our lost tradition, the con¬ 
siderations of a material, cultural and technical 
kind w hich underlie and modulate our efforts in 
architectural expression, and f leave it for you who 
view the accompanying photographs to make your 
appraisals* begging only that you will take account 
of our difficulties as well as our opportunities* The 
solecisms you will remark may sometimes be 
due to hick of skill, and sometimes to lack of 
knowledge, but occasionally they are the signs of 
living art—the adaptation of old means to new ends 
or of new means to old ends, as the case may be. 
Where we have lacked the hardihood to solve our 
problems of form without some reference to 
the uld world's old ways, let it not be cast in our 
teeth that we have not followed these ways more 
closely. 

During the last twenty years in Canada 1 have 
had to unlearn much, and I hope I have learned 
more. Where most of what one sees and does is 
of necessity experimental, adventurous, precocious* 
the tyranny of the established types over one's 
predilections tends to break down ; period loses 
significance, and the consistency of detail which 
such inheritance usually implies becomes a matter 
of small moment. 

So, I have come to appreciate architecture most 
when she comes simply robed In. scale and cloaked 
in proportion, leaving off her heirloom adorn¬ 
ments and abstaining from the garland mgs of the 
season. Thus one can best conjecture both the 
grace of her limbs and the moods of her heart. 

This it has heen felt necessary' to say, in so far 
its personal prejudices may have affected the 
selection of the collection of photographs pre¬ 
sented. No doubt a critic of another temper 
could have secured from Canada a hundred others 
as interesting. If I ask you to discount in some 
measure your residual experience of the architec¬ 
ture of an old land in looking on the buildings of 
a new one, in fairness 1 enable you to turn to 
discount my selective intervention in the matter. 

If, to your eyes, there is in these examples some¬ 
thing of a common strangeness, overriding the 
manifestations of Greek, Roman, French or English 
accent* then perhaps I am mistaken* and Canadian 
architecture is already being accomplished* 


ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA 
Discussion 

MR. E. GUY DAWBER, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


THE RT. NON. SIR HAMAR GREENWOOD. 
Bart., P.C.* K,C.: I hive been asked to move a vole 
«if thanks to the lecturer, and l rise, as a Canadian, 
with special pleasure to do so. In the earlier part of 
his lecture he referred to the splendid assurance that 
characterises his Canadian countrymen \ but in deal¬ 
ing with this noble art of architecture I Jack that 
assurance. If it were a question of politics, or of 
Ireland, perhaps 1 could speak with more confidence. 
At any rate, I can voice your views in saying he has 
given us a most interesting lecture. lie has not only 
provided an evening of pleasure and information, but 
he has raised feelings of emotion with reference to 
Canada in those of us who have visited that great 
country or who are natives of it. He has also—no 
doubt due to the sparkling company of native-born 
Canadian architects, and to Canadian architecture— 
got a happy turn of phrase which is quite un-English. 
It is neither Gothic, Renaissance, Roman, Greek, nor 
Egyptian ; hut I think it E& typical of the New World, 
and it has certainly made his lecture all the more 
interesting. I have often thought that the architec¬ 
ture of this Old World, based on castles and moated 
houses, monasteries* and so on, is rooted in fear ; and 
it is even reflected to-day in the immense walls that 
surround the lucky individuals who live in huge 
houses situated in beautiful parks, so that the owners 
may enjoy them and the mob be kept outside. In 
Canada and the United States the dement of fear of 
the other fellow or of the mob has never arisen, and 
our architecture, at any rate, does not possess those 
immense walls that, to my mind, ruin the landscape 
of England as much as the advertisement of some¬ 
body^ certain cute for all our ills. I hope the walls 
and the advertisements will go together. I regret to 
hear that the Canadian Government “whether it is a 
f ederal or a provincial matter I am nut sure—has not 
taken more active steps to preserve, historically and 
literally, those structures that still represent the 
beginning of architecture in romantic Quebec, and 
its development from generation to generation. We 
have here with us to-night the distinguished Ambas¬ 
sador for Canada, the High Commissioner, and 1 
would press upon him the necessity of informing the 
Government—with which Government he is all- 
powerful—to see that every step is taken to preserve 
those ancient buildings which now farm, and will farm 
with successive years, one of the great traditions of 
that part of the British Empire. In conclusion, may 
I say 1 have a splendid assurance as to the future of 
Canada and Canadian architecture. The object of 
the Canadian ts the building, particularly, of struc¬ 
tures, like schools, universities. Parliament buildings, 


and hospitals, reflecting that love of humanity which, l 
hope and believe, is the basts of all that is noble in art. 

MR. \Y. C. NGXON (Agetit-General for Ontario) : 
Every one of us, Canadian and English alike, has 
enjoyed the paper which has been read this evening 
And I support Sir Hatuar in saying it has brought 
to the minds nf those of m* who have lived in Canada 
how great ihe changes in the architecture of the 
country have been. We all hope that some means 
may be taken to preserve* for future generations* the 
evidences of our history as it has been written in the 
character of our buildings. 1 am glad to know and to 
think that our lecturer this evening is a Scotsman* for 
the Scots were amongst our first and most courageous 
pioneers* and they have left their impress upon the 
people and the character of the country. 1 am also 
pleased to know that much of the future architecture 
of our country is to he laid at the door of our lecturer ; 
he has for many years acted as a Professor of the School 
of Architecture at McGill University in Montreal- I 
am sorry, however, to hear him refer to the fact that 
the first school of design and culture was at St, Vincent 
de Paul, because to-day it is the most noted site of 
penitentiaries I 1 am equally pleased to know thm he 
has so much confidence in the future of architecture, 
because 1 have just managed to complete the course 
for one of my boye in that profession, and I hope the 
lecturer’s expectation, both from the standpoint of the 
character of the work of the new architects, and of the 
value of the work, will be realised, 1 was sorry, 
however, to hear one reference in his remarks, namely, 
that so much raw material, in the farm of timber and 
stone, is still imported from the United States. 1 
suppose you know the reason : it is in the specification 
of the architect ; we have no choice. Architects 
should specify that it shall be all Canadian material. 
I hope, in time, to see the public buildings of Canada 
made * from the foundation to the roof, of material 
obtained within our own boundaries, and executed 
by people who have learned their trade in our own 
country. Our best and most skilled workmen used to 
be drawn from Great Britain ; hut you are not 
turning out such people to-day, and so you will not 
have them to export. Apprentices to the trade to-day 
are as nothing compared to those who formerly came 
to the country* I served my apprenticeship, and so 
I know something about it. It is a great loss to all 
countries when the young are not inspired with the 
feeling of the value of pood work. To-day it is left 
too much to the buzz-aaw* the planer* and tbc electric 
motor* I can only say, in conclusion, that I support 
heartily everything Sir Kumar Greenwood has said. 
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PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE [I\] ; Fro- 
lessor Percy Nobbs is an old friend, and we have 
listened with peculiar interest to lht pungent and far¬ 
sighted paper which he has given us. The paper and 
the illustrations have very considerable importance. 
Such a wide survey of the architecture of a great 
country ia, in itself t a very valuable contribution to 
the profession ; it enables us to look hack upon the 
sources T and permits us to look forward lathe possible 
products of this mysterious, indefinable something 
which we call architectural design. I am not quite sure 
what Mr, Nobbs has been looking for in his description 
of Canadian architecture. |ft has shown us a number 
of buildings, of which I think the most impressive 
quality h their scale. Arid, looking out from this tight 
little island and these overcrowded cities to the wide 
areas and plains of the New World, one would expect 
to find that sense of scale characteristic of the landscape 
of the country most strongly marked. One will confess 
that the sense of homogeneous style, a real feeling for 
ornament, any expression of intellectual culture, is 
almost sought for in vain, Tire great opportunity, the 
freedom front the limitation* of cost, has set the 
architect free to design great buildings and to attempt 
large effects. How far he has been furnished for these 
opportunities with the higher qualities is a matter for 
Mr. NobWs most serious consideration, and is very 
suggestive to us as we look at Canadian art. 

On one point 1 would like to suggest ihat some 
informal tun would be helpful. Until a few years ago— 
that is to say* in the days when Professor Nobbs and 
myself were learning architecture—our main source of 
instruction was the current work of the day at. home. 
A little earlier it was the work of the past, I cannot 
help feeling that the mere recital of a few great names 
almost calls up the process of development. For 
instance, the name nf Norman Shaw. We were ex¬ 
pected to think as Norman Shaw thought, and we 
learned how he thought from the weekly architectural 
journals. Those journalshaveexereised a great influence 
on architectural development, and have saved * indent* 
a great deal of thinking. And I rather judge that the 
influences which wc perceive in Canada arc derived 
from American architectural journals, and that the 
expansive dreams of our sky-seraping brothers ;ire 
titivating the imagination* of their Canadian neigh¬ 
bours. It is scarcely for us to criticise, but [ think they 
might have done better if they had turned their atten¬ 
tion to the more solemn sources which afflict Sir Ha mar 
Greenwood with fear and terror, in the Old World, 
There is another dement which is lacking, and on which 
further light might be shown. Very few of the buildings 
which we have seen to-night make any appeal lo the 
higher qualities of thought and life. The buildings of 
religion, the buildings of education have been only 
slightly referred to ; perhaps, unfortunately, they do 


not fall within the purview of the paper because they 
ha^ e noi fallen into the hands of Canadian architects ■ 
but, ultimately, there is no spiritual appeal in the com¬ 
mercial hutiding, and the spiritual appeal of a great 
public monument, of a capital building, of the Imperial 
Government House, is lost in competitive design. The 
absence of the higher, deeper and more subtle qualities 
front the current buildings of the new countries is a very 
serious reflection. How far, apart from buildings 
erected for spiritual purposes, architecture Nourishes 
as a spiritual power, is a question which should be most 
earnestly and carefully considered. 1 do not suggest 
the imputing of any Facile spiritual meaning upon 
ordinary design, hut a simple reflection upon the un¬ 
doubted fact that the impressive buildings of the world 
in all ages, down to the Renaissance and subsequent 
to the appearance of the Renaissance, have been build¬ 
ings devoted to other purposes than commerce or self. 
iiBjrraniliscfflSni. I hat is a point of view which, t 
thinfe, is unchallengeable if wc remember the scope of 
the art from the Great Pyramid, the Greek Temple 
through the Middle Ages, even to St. Peter’s, and St! 
Pauls in London. Until buildings of that character 
and motive arrive in the New World we shall still find 
the New World bursting the heavens with sky-scrapers 
for commercial development The ordinary course of 
Canadian architecture has been most admirably 
sketched, \\t have seen the reflection of Knglish 
tradition, the reflection of the Gothic Revival, and the 
return to the semi-Roman fancy of to-day and 1 
sincerely hope that the schools and the attempt of such 
men as Mr. Nobbs to concentrate the attention on the 
higher aspects oi architecture will in future tend to 
produce a serious and cultural element in Canadian 
architecture, to the great joy of ail who are true 
Batons, and who love everything so intimately con¬ 
nected with British hopes as our great Dominions 
across ihe sea. 


MK, rKAMi W SIMON [f.] : ft gives me very 
great pleasure to add my tribute to the charming and 
delightful paper which Mr. Percy Nobbs has <>ivc n us 
i< -night, i have known Mr, Nobbs quite a long ilmr 
he was a student of mine m Edinburgh when Sir 
Rowand Anderson started his school of architecture 
there, and 1 took the early morning class. Wc went 
there from K lo ic in rhe mornings, and Mr. Nobbs 
w orked hard and diligently; and ihe progress he has 
made since shows what he did in those early days. 
Mr. Nobbs himself has done some charming work in 
Canada, but he has been very modest about it He 
passed over two very delightful buildings of his own 
I have much pleasure in adding mv tribute of thanks to 
h*m lor his paper, 

J!?hT T1ML ' S ' VAR "' r ,c K W : A. » archi- 
3H.US& for . few y ra „ i„ Montreal. I 

should like to take this opportunity, whilsi thanking 
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him for his Paper, of making a brief personal tribute to 
Professor Nubbs. You will all have gained some idea 
of his scholarship, and, but for his modesty, you might 
have seen what be is capable of as a practising architect, 
Unfortunately for us, he has only shown an infinitesimal 
selection of his own work, and I think the modern part 
of his Paper has suffered a little in consequence. There 
are many chinning buildings by Nobha and Hyde, 
both in the commercial portion of Montreal and in the 
residential quarter on the upper slopes of Mount Royal 
and Westmount, which any other lecturer reading a 
paper on Canadian Architecture would of necessity 
have included, together with examples throughout the 
prairie provinces to Alberts. Just before 1 [eft Canada 
it was iny privilege to act as one of the Assessors for the 
Province of Saskatchewan in a competition for the 
Regina War Memorial building. It was one of those 
competitions—fortunately for the asse&sorsr— in which 
one design stood predominantly above the others, so 
that h was an easy matter to make an award. The 
design happened to be the work of our lecturer, and it 
would have given you much pleasure had it been shown 
on the screen to-night, as it is representative of the best 
work that is being done in the Dominion at the present 
time. Apart from his duties at McGill and in his 
architectural practice, Mr, Nobbs has given an immense 


amount of time to the interests of this Institute in 
Canada. 3 hope that he will go hack feeling that we all 
appreciate it very highly. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I apologise for the absence of 
our President, Mr. Gotch ; in the present condition 
of the railways he had to catch an early train home 
to-day. I should like to add my own personal thanks 
to Mr. Nobbs for the delightful hour wc have spent. I 
feel I cannot add anything to the remarks we have had 
from the proposer and seconder of the vote of thanks, 
and from other speakers, therefore 1 would like to put 
the vote to you in the usual way. 

Carried bv acclamation. 

MR, PERCY NOBBS (in reply): I would like to 
say how much touched I am by the things some of 
you have said about me, and I will ask you to look 
at the collection of photographs which l have brought 
with me. 1 assure you that writing a paper is a very 
light duty compared with making a collection of 
photographs. Some of these photographs will find 
their way to the British Empire Exhibition as repre¬ 
sentations of typical Canadian architecture, and others 
you may not have anulher opportunity of seeing. Who 
co-operated in getting them together was very good 
about it, I w'ould like you to take the photographs 
more seriously than you did my remarks* 
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The Emergence of a New Style 

BY SYDNEY D. KITSQN, MJL [F,]. 


A REMARKABLE series of ankle? on modern 
architecture has recently appeared in the 
Wrekty West minster* Professor C. tL Reilly's 
rollicking style and occasional touches of deliberate 
and delightful naughtiness remind oneof the Irish novels 
of Charles Lever and make these articles exceedingly 
reading But there is a great deal more behind 
this engaging attack, Ilia big guns are trained direct 
upon the objects of bis criticism, and he fires with a 
deadly accuracy and a devastating cJfcel* The archi¬ 
tecture of the last half of the nineteenth century— like 
the forts of Belgium — is unsuiled to the at lacks of 
modem artillery, and it succumbs. Professor Reilly, 
however, is by no means content with winning the war : 
he gives us also a new style, fit for heroes to express 
themselves in. 

These articles are written for public consumption 
and arc in no way addressed to the architect as such* 
They are all the more interesting for this reason. The 
writer insists that since the general public can only 
judge of the vast majority of buildings by their outside 
—by their clothes, in fact—architecture then becomes 
an appeal to the emotions of the average man. Professor 
Reilly's papers in the Weekly Westminster arc admir¬ 
ably calculated to stimulate and inform this emotion 
and to lead it into the higher plane of the intellectual 
enjoyment of architecture. 

He begins by suggesting what should be looked for 
—good manners and urbanity—in town building. He 
then lakes a few of the principal types, such as Govern¬ 
ment and municipal offices < banks, stores and suburban 
houses, and analyses them to see whether of no types 
are being evolved which will reveal our civilisation to 
posterity. He holds that in so far as recent Govern¬ 
ment buildings have departed from the traditional 
style of Somerset House — with its dignity and right 
London scale—the results have been unfortunate. 

The office blocks are then passed under review, and 
some severe things arc said of the strong modelling 
and high ornate ness which characterise so many of the 
narrow frontages in the City. English banks are com¬ 
pared with American ones to the disadvantage of the 
former. The American architects 1 work b+ consists in 
giving dignified expression, externally and internally, 
to one great hall. The finest materials and workman¬ 
ship are at his disposal. Was there ever any problem 
like it + at once so simple and so splendid, since ihe days 
of the Greek temples } " We, on the other hand, in 
replacing our public houses with banks at ihe corners 
of main thoroughfares, have carried on the public house 
plan and the public house tradition. " There is the 
public bar and the private bar in each. The public bar 


is of any shape so long as there is sufficient counter 
space, and the private bar, or manager's office, has the 
same mahogany and frosted glass. Externally each 
shows, tod, a nice taste in pink, polished granite." 

The emasculation of the small suburban house was 
due to the building by-laws, whose minimum became 
the maximum of the jerry builder. Recent events have 
led to the remodelling of the model by-laws and to a 
better lay-out of roads and houses. " We have now 
groups of three or four bouses of simple shape, which 
being simple can combine with some sort of unity.” 

In his final article on 11 the emergence of a new 1 
style, M Professor Reilly writes with a directness of 
vision and a force of sincerity which challenge atten¬ 
tion* The nineteenth century, he says, witnessed a 
revival of one fashion after the other, so that it is pos¬ 
sible in a walk round any English town to date the 
buildings of every decade : and yet there was no real 
development of style because there was no underlying 
seriousness of purpose. But now a new need, which 
corresponds to a spiritual State* has arisen. It was there 
before the war, but it has been affected and strengthened 
by the war. The new style is described as one which 
relies on mass and volume for its effects rather than on 
surface modelling- “ Its main quality h its starkness. 
It is a lean style, expressive at once of economy, effi¬ 
ciency and steel construction." The sense of individual 
ownership and seclusion is disappearing to give place to 
communal hives of industry - |u elegant, efficient 
machines for multiple use by a vast number of persons/' 
Norman Shaw once said that the introduction of steel 
construction and reinforced concrete meant either the 
end—or ihe beginning—of architecture. Professor 
Res Sly'ft vision—logical and imaginative- sees the 
beginning, based upon the post-war desire for clean, 
honest, direct expression in alt we do. Starkimss, he 
says, is the dominant note— 1 but stark si ess is in itself 
no bad quality. It is a quality to We found in Greek 
temples, in Florentine palaces and in early Gothic 
nave*/' 

This vision is entitled to the greatest respect, and it 
is put forward in these articles in an attractive and con¬ 
vincing way. And yet his task calls for all the per¬ 
suasiveness of which he is a master, since the British 
public* the users of architecture, are the most causer- 
varive people in the world, and all of them are not pre¬ 
pared, just yet, to regard every building as 11 a commu¬ 
nal hive of industry/' Nor are they, all of them, vet 
educated up to the Hl starkness" of the new style. 
Indeed, an intelligent layman, the .Master of a public 
school, the other day characterised the Bush building in 
ihe Strand as 11 cruet and naked/ 1 
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CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


that fa Captain Subitem I do not know whether 
Captain Swinton would like to explain it later on if he 
is called upon to speak. h suggests an entirely 
different treatment, and it ia one which* owing to the 
largeness of the scheme, *juite appeals to certain 
authorities- I am all enthusiastic supporter of a bridge 
at Charing Cross. I do not mind what ins : ;i L one* 
decker. 1 * a 1A two-decker/* or a 11 three-decker. ++ But 
for the capital of this Empire to have a horn hie rail w ay 
bridge there, in the centre of loindon, sceirn to me a 
most unfortunate thing. When vve consider the dis¬ 
tance—three-quarters of a mile—between West¬ 
minster Bridge and Waterloo Bridge, wc must admit 
that the traffic problem of London which is largely 
what we are dealing with to-night—must bear largely 
on die pin ring of one or two bridges between these two. 
It was with very real regret that 1 read in the papers* 
the uher day* that the London County Council, of 
whidi wc have the Chairman sitting here, had definitely 
decided to give up, for the present, any idea of erecting 
a bridge at Charing Cross. I hope that Air. Gooch 
will be so carried away by rhe enthusiasm of Air. Paul 
Waterhouse and this meeting that he will bring up a re* 
solution reinstating the possibilities of such le scheme 
in public business. 1 think Sir Henry Kimber has 
treated the matter in a very kind way, for he is chairman 
of the Bridge House Estates Committee, which has 
still. I ihirik, the intention of proceeding, it possible, 
with ihe bridge at rit. Paul's. Mr, Richard Davies, 
sitting by me. and many of us on the Court of Common 
Council are vefy much apposed to that bridge^ firstly 
Because we are confident that it is not wanted, and, 
secondly, that if it were built it would be a great blot on 
rlie architecture and the artistic character of the * tty. 
Wc sai nothing at the moment about the foundations 
of St/Paul's Cathedral, Many of ns who know the 
conditions there, in dulling our own member, Mr. 
Meryyn Macartney, believe that if such .i bridge were 
built, with large tunnels, the water would be drawn 
off from the foundations of the Cathedral, and the 
safety qf the Cathedral would be imperilled. Hut 
the main point is that we do not think it its wanted* and 
many of us, uniwo occasions, voted against the bridge. 
It will crime up ven shortly, and I mm hoping that Sir 
Henry Kimher, having heard this excellent discourse, 
will between then and now have changed his opinion 
and come to the conclusion that* Ml all events at present, 
the whole scheme should wait until the traffic problems 
of London have been further considered. 

Air. MAURICE HI LBERT [A ,]: 1 think ihc 
removal >d' Charing Cross Bridge is not within the 
sphere of practical politics. Things move very slowly 
in London ; 1 have known London now some 6 o yeans. 
Bui the) do move, because t remember when there 
was no IfoEhorn Viaduct, They move, hut projects 
get watered down very much, and .mything like sweep- 


ins away a railway bridge and putting up a road bridge 
we must dismiss for a number of years. I am trying 
to look at the thing from a practical poini of view. If 
you were to take away things you did not like in London 
there would not be much left. Wc agree that a bridge 
at Charing Cross is, in the future, pretty well a neces¬ 
sity. Why not accept the present bridge and mask 
it by a road hridge oil each side, built with masonry 
piers } There would he a one-way mad and a wide 
footpath T and the road would be practically on the 
level of the rads. The wide footpath would lie 
covered with an arcade on each side, and there could 
he tine-storey shops, like those on the bridge at Florence 
but. of course, on a much magnified scale. The 
masonry of the shops would practically mask the 
iron girders on which the rails are supported, and 
you would see very little of the bridge from either 
upordown the river. With regard tn the e- pace occupied 
on the ViUters Street side, there is sufficient for the 
approach road of 40 or 30 feet, and the road might pass 
under the wing of the hotel, or you could take part of 
the hotel dow n. Then, on the Craven Street side ihere 
is sufficient space by sweeping away the eastern row 
of old buildings til! old except the Playhouse Theatre- 
On passing over the Embankment the bridge would 
expand 10 to 15 feet each side to allow of a line of shops. 
The line would be broken with arcades* which would 
give views up and down the river, and the whole 
structure would make a fine visible connection between 
the north nnd the south shores. The question of 
levels would present no difficulty on the north side ■ 
from the Strand the bridge would he level with the 
present roadway. Reaching the lower levels on the 
south side would be a secondary pari of the problem, 
and there would be a fine architectural stone nr granite 
effect up or down the river, and it would also make an 
architectural connection from north to south. The 
only print against it would be that the vista from 
Waterloo Bridge nr Westminster Bridge would be 
broken, 1 can set no other objection. The cost 
won It! he comparatively small as against atm hi fig 
wc have had put before us m-night, am! the scheme is 
one which, l think, might be put forward as a practical 
solution. Ho you suggest if I he railway bridge is done 
away with that you arc going 10 condemn millions of 
long-disiancc traveller* every year m be sei down on 
the south side of ihc Thames : Go to the railway 
company and suggest that, or gn to the public in Kent 
And Surrey and suggest it. They would not listen to 
you. The proposal t have made is a practical one, 
< ire 1 ! developments on the south side would follow. 

CAPTAIN G - S + C. 5WINTOX : I came here to 
listen, not to talk, and I have listened with great 
interest. 1 want to say this about Sir Handler 
Fletcher's remark about the London County Council 
and St. Piut*s Bridge : the Council have not* of course, 
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been pledged i<l spend money an the scheme. Certain 
members of the Council have attended conferences on 
the subject, but there is no pledge ; the Council have 
not had the matter before them. Another point is t in 
regard to the Council money, which is your money, 
that the purse has got a bottom to it. AH I can say, 
with a considerable knowledge of the County Council, 
is that ive arc tied up on Lambeth Bridge, there is the 
possibility that other bridges may require looking to, 
and if we are committed to ihe expense of the ap¬ 
proaches and St. Paul's Bridge in the near future, E 
do not expect to see Charing Cross Bridge ever begun. 
The moment for the consideration of Charing Cross 
Bridge is most opportune, because there is something 
now going on which has never happened before, and 
that is, the union of the two railway*. Under those 
circumstances, with the two railways joined together, 
there may he reasons w hy Charing Cross Station is not 
wanted, I am not prepared to say that, hut the union 
of the two railways has created an absolutely new 
situation as regards the possibility of Charing Cross 
Bridge, 

MR* JOHN MURRAY [/'.] : It appears to me that 
Mr. Waterhouse has done not only this Institute, hul 
London, a great service this evening in bringing this 
subject so prominently before m. The problem is a 
Threefold one : it is a traffic problem, a financial 
problem, and an aesthetic problem. The two, perhaps, 
chief, the traffic and the esthetic, are entirely depend¬ 
ent on the financial. If we could build this bridge for 
nothing to-day, I think it might bo done ; and there¬ 
fore I have ventured > at the suggestion of Mr. Water- 
house, to put a few figures, not definite estimates, but 
based upon my own plan, to show the approximate 
financial aspect, and how it might be worked out. And 
although I will not call it an estimate, I think the 
figures 1 shall put before you are covering figures for 
this problem as suggested by my own planning- ! 
have nothing to say about the cost of other plans 
which we have seen. 

The rateable value of 1 ,ondon at ihe present time is 
about £50,000,000. The cost nf the bridge and ap¬ 
proaches would be* I think, approximately £4,000,000. 
Interest and the sinking fund on that would be about 
£300,000 per annum, and a ikl. rate on the rateable 
value of London would bring in about £312,000 
per annum. Regarding trade compensation, loss to 
the railway company from receipts should not amount 
to much if the new bridge* station and hold be 
completed before the old ones now existing are dis¬ 
turbed. That could he done if the plan 1 have sug¬ 
gested be carried out. The new station, bridge and 
hotel could be built t and the trains connected up 
perhaps in one night, and then the old bridge could be 
removed. So there ought to he no loss on receipts if 
the work were carried out in that way I 1 am not 
referring to the low on building nr the acquisition of 
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land. The amount of capital required to carry out 
such a scheme, 1 think, need not exceed £10,000,000. 
The interest and sinking fund on that sum would be 
£710,000 per annum. The rental from surplus lands 
and buildings would w'ork out ^£400,000 per annum, 
which would leave £310,000 per annum to be found, 
and that would be equal to another 1 ld r rate on the 
rateable value of London, or £313^000 a year. That 
would amount, altogether, to a 3d. rate cm London, 
And, to compensate for that rate, there would he gained 
increased trading facilities, increased rates and taxes* 
as well as the greatest aesthetic improvement that 
London has ever know’n. The increased rate may 
appear large, hut it w uuld be a gradual one t increasing 
during the period the work would be carried out* 
say about seven years ; and if it w ere all arranged and 
the work commenced h l think it should be completed 
within seven years. The advantages, direct and in¬ 
direct, which would accrue to the whole of London 
might permit the rate charge to he levied on the w hole 
of London, and In a few years after the completion of all 
the work the advantages w-outd probably be worth the 
whole of the additional rate. 

I have ventured to put these figures before you 
because there has been so much said, for many yeans 
with regard to the impossibility—a& was done in 
this room to-night—of this work on account of the 
unknowni expense. My opinion is that, from the 
financial point of view, which dominates the whole 
subject, it is quite a possible undertaking, and is 
quite practical politics. 

MAJOR HARRY BARNES [F.l : I am a little shy 
about entering into a discussion of a question of this 
kind. 1 was wondering whether ihe problem might be 
solved by filling ihe Thames in, in order to get over 
the high-level and low-kvirl difficulty 1 To treat 
the subject rather more seriously than that, I do not 
think anybody can spend much of hb life on the 
Middlesex side of ihe river without feeling what a 
derelict business the whole Surrey side is, And 
when one thinks about the position of this great city and 
this great river—one of the great trinity of rivers, the 
Nile, the Tiber and the Thames—it is clear we do not 
sufficiently realise what a possession we have here and 
what we might make of it. When we make a visit to 
Paris and drive along both banks of the Seine vve feel 
1 hat the htench have made something of their river. 
Here we have got only one side of ours developed, and 
it is marred by the railway bridges which go across 
it. I can get no picture of the things which must have 
existed in London fifty' or sixty years ago that enables 
me 10 understand why these bridges were allowed to 
cro^ the Thames. Nothing w ill make anything of ihe 
Thames until we get rid of them. The railways have 
got to leave the north bank of the river ; we must have 
the stations on the south side, I think Captain S win ton 
haft put ait admirable point, for he says an entire!v new' 
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situation has. arisen through the amalgamation of the 
Southern Railways, and it has made the problem of 
the Charing Crows question an entirely different one. 
I do nor see why there should be two rail way stations 
on the south side of the river ; Waterloo Station might 
tlo all the work . 

1 am a little sorry there should be any running of 
the two bridges against each other, I sympathise very 
much with those who feel that Charing Cross Bridge 
has been delayed somewhat by the proposal for the 
St* Paul's Bridge, but I do not know that they are, in 
the long run, antagonistic, and if we had a great river 
and bridge plan for London I am not sure that both 
might not rind their place. The Chairman of the 
London County Council is here, but he is like the 
Speaker of the House—he does not speak about the 
policy of the London County Council. But 1 think 
we might all join in an appeal to those two great 
bodies, the London County Council and the City, to 
stay their hands for 3 little while until the question 
of these river bridges and the traffic conditions of 
London in relation to them has been considered as a 
whole. We are going to build Lambeth Bridge, St. 
Paul?* Bridge is contemplated^ Waterloo is being 
looked at T and Westminster is being talked about ; 
there is hardly a bridge on the river that is not under 
consideration, and I hope that not the least result 
of the interesting lecture that we have had from 
Waterhouse may be that Londoners and people 
who have not l>een ham in London hut have lived 
here will look on the river and its bridge problem as 
n whole. 

MR. ALAN MLVNDY [R] : May I be allowed to 
pm in a plea for moving footways nn these bridges ? 

It is important to enable people to get from one side 
to the other, and if we want to exploit the Surrey shore 
it would be a great asset to reduce the time necessary 
for foot passengers to cross. There are very few 
places in which rolling footways can be used, on 


account of the buildings by the side ; but in the case 
of a bridge there is no reason why one's walking should 
not be accelerated by mechanical means of that kind. 
This mechanical transport would not add Seriously 
to the total cost of the bridge. One might start with 
a slow speed + and have three speeds, so that for the 
greater parr of the journey one would be travelling at 
a fair rate. At the Charing Cross span we have to 
remember that the river is very wide ; it is nearly half 
as wide again at Charing Cross as it is at Southwark. 

MR. DIGBY SOLOMON [R]: 1 would like to 
support the suggestion of Major Barnes that the two 
bridge schemes are not antagonistic to each other. 
With reference to Paris, l think I am correct in saying 
that Paris bos three or four times as many bridges in 
the same length of river as London ■ twenty-six 
bridges cross the Seine against seven or eight over the 
Thames in the same distance, and that is a very good 
argument in favour of the suggestion that both bridges 
are really wanted. 

The President put the vote of thanks* which was 
carried hv acclamation. 

MR, PAUL WATERHOUSE, in reply, said : 1 
found it very difficult to compress a large subject 
into a small compass, and I feel that by compression 
S have made it Jess interesting chan it might have 
been, I thank the mover of the vote of thanks for 
the generosity in which he couched his speech* con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances, and I thank him for the 
criticisms hr so soundly made on the remarks I put 
before you. I thank also my friend Sir Banister 
Fletcher, who, in seconding the vote, pointed out that 
my synopsis of efforts is not quite complete. I can 
only say that I did what I could to collect all the 
material available, hut for some reasons unconnected 
with myaclf I was unsuccessful. I should have been 
glad if 1 could have brought forward the schemes he 
mentioned ■ 1 am sure they would have been well 

worth your consideration. 
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Architecture in Canada — Part II* 

B Y PERCY E. NOHBS [f\], M.A., R.C.A., F resident of the Province of Quebec Association of Architects 

The Conditions 


We have reviewed the traditions, natural and 
exotic, affecting Canadian architecture, and taken 
some account of the Government buildings and 
the character of the cities and towns from sea to 
sea. It remains only to make note of the climate, 
the materials, and the culture—by t professional 
and industrial and then to hazard a guess at 
imminent economic conditions* if one would 
prognosticate the future of Canadian architecture. 
Enough has surely been shown and said to main¬ 
tain the thesis that, beyond the practicalities nf 
window and roof making, at the moment Canadian 
architecture in a polite fiction. But It h in these 
very practicalities that there is hope, for they are 
due to force fftir/furt, that most potent agency for 
making a distinctive character in men and things 

weather. Of the Canadian climate, the worst 
that has ever been said is that there i* too much of 
it. It is a high-powered affair of desperate 
ranges in temperatures and humidities and pres¬ 
sures* both from summer to winter, and from mid¬ 
day to midnight. Moreover, east and west* there 
arc at least six varieties of climate in Canada, all 
severe and most of them sunny* Ultimately, wq 
might therefore expect in Canada as many archi¬ 
tectures as dimates, since architectural character 
is largely resultant from window and roof forms. 
Jf only landsmen were as logical as seamen or 
heavers, or birds, architecture would be an exact 
science. Climate has already shown itself in 
Canada to be a powerful solvent of exotic tradition. 
Bear in mind, please, that most of the building in 
this land of 8,000,000 people on 3,700,000 square 
miles has been constructed within the last thirty 
years, under the influence of ten distinct traditions. 
Give the north wind time! 

The dimutc being 11 Northern- w and classed as 
+ * arid by the geographers and weather authori¬ 
ties, we find, when compared with England, that 
exposed woodwork lasts long, brickwork and 
masonry require much metal coping* and covering 
on w r ater tables ; copper and galvanised iron take 
the place of lead and zinc ; states are an extrava¬ 
gance, gravel roofs a commendable economy,, and 

*Tht iir*t tlm Paper uppearril in itie JdlknaI. of 
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double windows an essential to comfort (except in 
British Columbia and the Niagara Peninsula). 
It is a land of bright sunshine, and deep shadow 
accompanies all modulations of form* 

Materials throughout Canada vary about as much 
as they do in the similar range of distance from Lon¬ 
don to Moscow. Of lumber the best goes abroad, 
White pine has been wantonly exhausted. British 
Columbia lir is now used, even in Nova Scotia. 
Except birch and maple for flooring, all good 
hardwood comes from the United States. Barring 
the West, all lumber is now inferior or expensive, 
or both, a striking example of exploited natural 
resources. In Alberta there are superb brickfields* 
whose product matches the l>est in the United 
Stales- -dial is, in the world — the brickfields of 
the chief centres of population yield sound material, 
but it is uninteresting in texture and colour. 
Much first-class face brickwork in Canada is done 
with American bricks. The situation as to stone 
is similar. Most stone used comes from the States. 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Colum¬ 
bia have granite* and some of the plants are as 
highly developed as any In the world. The grey 
1 limestones of the St. Lawrence \ alley Kingston, 
Montreal and Quebec -are unsurpassable as a 
dignified material, hut they are toady to work 
compared to the SOI ter samisUirtts and; limestones 
from the States. I he olive sandstones of Alberta 
and New Brunswick are sad in tone and not really 
comparable with the grey limestone or American 
sandstone for weathering quality. \\ innipeg has 
a pale limestone with a strong she)] mark admirably 
suited to large scale work ; this finds its way as 
lar east as Montreal and as far west as Edmonton* 
Material has thus but little local significance in 
Canada. In many cases, whole street* of buildings 
have involved transport in the raw over five 
hundred miles and more, from half a dozen direc¬ 
tions. 

Now, as to the culture which finds a general 
expression in Canadian architecture through the 
co-operation of the lat and professional minds* 
there is, nf course, that easy' generalisation to fall 
back upon about Canada as an interpreter of 
Britain to America, and America to Britain. For 
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But the British public does readily recognise sin¬ 
cerity, a quality transparent in these articles and in 
the new style. The style's leading feature, however 
called stark ness >p by Professor Reilly and pfi naked¬ 
ness HH by the intelligent layman—demands a high stan¬ 
dard of skill and scholarship in its execution and an Utter 
absence of affectation. Wc look to the schools of archi¬ 
tecture, for which Professor Reilly has done so much, to 
supply men eap;d>lc of visualising this new hts^h serious- 
ness of purpose and of carrying out buildings which will 
reveal our civilisation to posterity. This posterity, per¬ 
haps, when all is " lean, stark and efficient/* may look 
back wistfully on the bad old days when individual 
genius, unaided by the schools, produced the work of 
Bod ley, Stuw, Newton and Temple Moore. 

Advisory Art Committees 

A Suggestion to Cities, Towns and Rural Areas* 

There bus been. in recent years* encouraging signs 
of Increased interest on the pan of the general public in 
questions relating to the preservation and increase of 
the general artistic and natural amenities of towns and 
rural Areas, Expression of this view is also shown in a 
desire to preserve the fine works of pa at age* T while the 
universal approval with which the recent appointment 
of the Fine Arts Commission has been received, and 
the formation of similar Committees of taste w hich had 
preceded it in more than one provincial centre, clearly 
show the Increasing interest which is being taken in 
civic development generally and the desire for its 
treatment from the Athene as well as from the purely 
utilitarian standpoint. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects is anxious 
to encourage these tendencies, and invites the co¬ 
operation nf those actively interested to secure that in 
the march of progress the claims of beauty art not for- 
gotten. As a means to this end ii suggests the forma¬ 
tion of an Advisory Art Committee in towns and rural 
districts with the object of affording advice in a con¬ 
sultative cnparity in all matter* concerning the ameni¬ 
ties of the district, including questions relating la the 
preservation of old buildings, the lay-out nf new streets, 
open apart*, cemeteries, designs for proposed new 
public buildings* bridges, monuments or memorials, 
fountains, public means of lighting, fences, public 
conveniences or other structures to he erected upon 
land belonging to or under the control of the Local 
Authority, that may he referred to the Committee or as 
to which it may desire to give advice. 

The constitution of the Committee which h sug¬ 
gested will vary according to local circumstances, and 
will differ in urban and rural area*- In many towns 
Civic Associations already exist, and the influence 
which these or similar organisations possess may suit¬ 
ably he employed to foster the establishment of an 


Advisory Art Committee, In smaller localities the 
machinery of the Local Ratepayers* Association might 
he used. Far example, there already exists in one 
London district such a Committee of the Ratepayers' 
Association which is doing most useful work in safe¬ 
guarding the amenities erf its ow n district. 

The findings of the Committee should he in the 
nature of recommendations only, and it may he neces¬ 
sary that ail such matters as may be considered by it 
should be Treated in strict confidence and not be 
divulged except by agreement with the Local Authority 
concerned. 

It is essential that :-ueh a Committee as is suggested 
should he representative of real artistic competence 
and judgment (though not necessarily of the purely 
professional kind), and that its member# should be 
persons whose opinions arc likely to command public 
re#ptei, The cuhiva i to n and pracr va tinn of harninni- 
ous relations with the Local Authority is of the greatest 
importance* and the best mean# by which this end 
may he attained requires the most careful consideration. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, while not 
presuming to dictate upon the question of the constitu¬ 
tion nf Advisory Art Committees* will be glad to oiler 
advice and such information on [he subject as they 
possess. if requested to do so. 

The Library. 

L’ARQU 1 TECTURA ROMANIC’! A CATALUNYA. 
Hy J. Ptdg y CnHafiikh and others, 2, volt. 40. 
Bitrctlomt, £z 1 ox. 

It is pmbahly beyond the power of any member of the 
RJ.BJV. 10 deal with these two volumes, adequately, even 
should he be well acquainted with ordinary Spanish, 
inasmuch m the letterpress is written in Catalan, that 
old seitii-Proveniyfil semi-Spanish tongue of which the 
revival was initiated just about a hundred years ago. 
The work owes its origin to the ,b Atoocineid Artistich- 
ax-queulngicn of Barcelona, in association with two 
sodetkw of similar aims at Tarragona and Gcrnna., The 
ground of its consideration i*—as regards must of the first 
volumt^-the important examples of Roman architecture, 
sculpture and decoration in which the N.E. comer of 
Spain (roughly from Barcelona northwards to the 
Pyrenees! is so rich. The rest of the book contains a very 
thorough treatment of work showing, in strong degree, 
the result of the same influences that produced the 
l*nmbardic buildings of Nonhem Italy and the Adriatic 
Coast. The j I lustra turns (plans, isometric*! diagram#, 
drawings and photographs) are highly interesting, cover¬ 
ing. as they do, a ground very little known or explored. 
The volume* arc excellently produced, C. II. T. 

STRATTON* ARTHUR* Some Eighteenth Century Designs , 
for Interior Decoration from the Works of Abraham 
Sv.-.Ln to Ijond. 19 M h £t. fjuhn Tinintj & CV) . 1 
Swan's book r written while the Kent tradition nf interior deco- 
ration— so j-OOH n> k superseded hy Adam—-till reigned* in ot 
great interest ; diid thw, rc^mduclion of some of hji deigns will 
lit helpful in thrae studying the ei ghteenth century, L\ E„ S. 
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Correspondence 

ACADEMIC DRESS. 

ti Fjrtmmtd Building*, Gjay't fom r E ,r .C,i - 
14 February 1934, 

To the Editor v Journal R, L UA . 

Dear Sir, — I have been approached by several 
members of the Institute on the question of ordering 
Academical Dress, As this matter has been approved 
both in principle {30 April 1923) and, latterly, in detail 
(7 January 1024), 1 have been expecting to sec an indi¬ 
cation of some definite actsun on the part of the Council 
10 give effect to the decisions of the general body. 
Members of the Institute are obviously interested to 
know what action is intended, and whether, as I think 
should be the case, the Council is inking steps to have a 
model form of dress prepared and approved for each 
grade of membership, so that such of our member* as 
may wash to do so may know how to proceed to obtain 
Academic costume in accord with the Institute's deci¬ 
sion* 

1 am informed that orders have already been placed 
with Messrs. Ed* and Ravenscmft, of 93 Chancery 
Lane, W.C.2, atid if this is soil makes an early authori¬ 
tative decision in the matter more desirable. 

Yours faithfully* 

W. E. Riley. \K J. 

CASEMENT OR SASH WINDOWS * 

To the Editor, Journal R A .B.A .— 

Don Sir„ — I have noticed in your Journal recently, 
under the heading Comspondence/" various letter* 
arguing as to the value of casement or sash window. 

May l venture to ask to be permitted to express the 
opinion that very largely the correspondence has dealt 
with the arris sic more than the practical side of the 
question. When one considers the subject from tins latter 
point of view, and surely this is really the more Important 
because fresh air and proper ventilation are the necessary 
factors 10 good health Tone doc* not wish to suggest that 
the artistic is in any wny wrong), no one can deny that the 
Ivcsl form of ventilation is to be obtained by having an 
opening high up m a room or building to allow the stale air 
to escape, and an opening lower down for the feeah air to 
enter. The easement window can not perform both these 
functions, though admittedly it am perform the former 
when a fanlight i$ fitted above H, The sash window is com¬ 
paratively easily cleaned and cannot possibly be blown off 
ins hinge?,, as am easily happen with the casement. I 
realise lhar many complaints arr made about sash cords 
continually breaking, but my own experience is that with 
a reasonably good quality pulley and an equally reasonably 
good quality sash line* properly fitted^ there should be no 
trouble for a great many years. 

Yours truly, 

F. G. Austin. 

* The corTcspontleoce on ibi* uibjecs in now closed.—Et?, 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS! ASSOCIATION 

14 North .'huttty Stmt. Grvtven^r Square m IT.t. 

la February 1424. 

To the Editor y Journal RXBJt*— 

SiK, — understand I hat the above association has 
recently decided to try arid insist on the iniquitous 
clause being inserted in their contracts again, that the 
employer is to pay all rises in wages and materials. 

Now, Sir, I thought we had got rid of the thing that 
stopped more budding than any other cause after the 
war. It appears not to be so f and 1 appeal to all mem¬ 
ber* of the Institute to set their faces firmly against 
the revival of this clause. 

Certainty is the foundation of business, and if this 
clause is allowed nobody can tell what a building will 
cost. 

My firm lost a lot of work owing to the insistence on 
this clause in the two years after the war, and it if is 
now insisted on no person with a definite amount to 
spend will build. 

Incidentally, the contractors have not the slightest 
incentive to fight the men to a finish, or to beat down 
the manufacturers, if they can shuffle all extra cost off 
on the client. Why fight if winning gains you nothing 
and losing is not paid for by you ? 1 would rather see a 
chose without “ any reductions in cost to be deducted.” 
It would at least give the contractors an incentive to 
fight men and manufacturers and competition would 
give us the benefit. 

Yours faithfully, 

Joien Coleridge [F.] fc 

THE BUILDERS 5 HISTORY. 

To the Editor, R.I.BJl Journal. 

Dear Ssk* — A propos ol the review of Mr Postgatc^s 
The Builders 9 Hit terry in the current number of the 
Journal, it may be of interest to note that during the 
building of Greenwich Hospital there was something 
very like a strike of masons. The minutes of the 
Committee of Fabrsck record that in June 1700 work¬ 
men declined their work and some of them deserted, 
and in October of the same year sever id of the masons 
in a mutinous manner broke down the fence. 

Yours faithfully, 

Arthur D Sit arf [Licentiate ]. 


R.I.BJL CERTIFICATE BOOK. 

A special edition «f iht R.l R,A. Certificate Rook for 
the us* of non-mcmbcrs of the R JJJ-A. has now been 
prepared, and copies can be obtained on application at a 
cost of %. fod,* in Addition to postage. 
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National Housing Policy 

MEMORANDUM BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


fi) The Royal Institute of British Architects wfls 
founded in the year 1834 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1837. In addition to its men Members and 
licentiate* it represents the members of Archhertura] 
Sn>tieties which are ratnbliahed in every pari of Great 
Britain and are ullicd to it. The Royal Institute thus 
represents about fieri thousand tncnibers of the Architcc- 
tuml Profession, 

Early in the Hi Fifties 11 of the last century the Council of 
x he Royal InrdtQte issued an appeal to improve the 
dwcljin^ of the poor. Since that dute some thirty or 
more housing Acts and Acts bearing on the housing: of 
the working classes have been passed. These hive been 
in the main based upon considerations of health leading 
ir 1 the examination of the construction of such houses, 
the Else of their moms, their layout and their number 
to the acre. 

i £> Standard,—In later years rofuidrfatkm* of decency 
in reprd to the separation of the sexta have largely 
detenmaed the minimum number of rooms, so that at 
the present tune for a normal working-class family eon* 
si?ting of father, mother and diildren of both ficxcft over 
twelve years of age, a living mom of adequate size, three 
bed mums and the nrottS&rv offices is considered the 
minimum standard of health and decency■« 

The Royal Jrismute are of opinion that every bouse 
should have a bathroom and if to health and decency 
are to he added convenience and comfort the addition of 
a parlour is essential. 

On the question of layout, const ruction nf roods* 
sEwefttpUnd of buildings, the Royal Institute do not think 
it would be useful in this memorandum to discuss these 
in detail, but would observe that there has been a con- 
centration of attention upon these matter during the 
last four yeans unparalleled in quality and extent* 

In view of this fact Hi* Majesty 1 * Government is isked 
10 reconsider the report on Bye-Law^ the Tudor Walters 
Report and the Ministry of Health Housing Manual in 
ihe light of the experience which has been gained siticc 
these admirable reports were framed. The Royal 
Institute would be glad to place the wide experience of 
its member* at the titspusol of the Government . 

As is generally' recognised the difficulties in the way of 
making a proper provision for the housing of the working 
classes are threefold and may be summed up as those of 
money, materials and men. On there three- mutter* the 
Royal Institute make the following observations : — 

(i) Money.—This difficulty arises from the fact that 
dwellings of the minimum standard before described 
cannot be provided without financial assistance at a 
rent within the capacity to pay of a large section of the 
working classes. 

The Royal Institute, therefore, recognise that financial 
assistance i* essential hut desire in point out lhaf in 
giving financial assistance regard should be had to it* 
effect in increasing demand to a point at which inflation 
in prices and wages ensue. They also desire to emphasise 
the importance of a high standard of homing as An 


essential condition upon which financial assistance by 
the Stare should be given, 

(4) Materials.—The Royal Institute lay the greatest 
stress upon their opinion that the materials best suited 
for house building are those which Jong experience and 
practice have brought into use They do not desire to 
discourage experiment* in new building materials, but 
are strongly of the opinion that the experience of the last 
four year?, if examined* would be found overwhelmingly 
in favour of the materials in common use before the war. 

In their opinion the difficulty in securing an abundant 
and cheap supply of such materials is Largely associated 
with fluctuations in demand. The inflation of prices 
which followed upon the abnormal demands made upon 
the sources of supply in 1919 and should not be 

forgotten. The Royal Institute do not desire to see this 
repeated and are ofopinian that it will inevitably follow 
the attempt immediately 10 cam out a housing pro¬ 
gramme beyond the present capacity of the building 
industry- They a re of opinion that the development of 
material supplies will take place with the minimum of 
inflation if the housing programme adopted is so carried 
out a* to cover an extended period, commencing with s 
number within the compos* of available resources and 
increasing to the maximum that is required by steady 
increments. 

The Royal Institute are moreover of the opinion that 
the clement of cost in house building which Is due to the 
price of materials should be isolated and made known so 
that a correct opinion upon ti may be formed. For this 
purpose the Royal Institute consider that the work of 
the Committee on the Price* of Building Materials is 
of the utmost importance, and that thr scope of the 
reference to thin Committee should btr enlarged if neces¬ 
sary so as to enable it tn make recommendation* on the 
methods best calculated to secure tin adequate supply of 
materials at reasonable prices. 

(5) Men.—The question of output tn relation to 
labour is as obscure a* the cost of production in relation 
to materials and the Royal Institute are of opinion that 
it is as essentia! to isolate this demerit of cost and make 
it known as in the case of materials and they therefore 
recommend that the Government should be asked to 
enquire into this matter contemporaneously with their 
enquiry into the price of materials. The Roy a! Institute 
are also of opinion that to avoid inflation the necessity' 
for an extended programme beginning with □ demand 
commensurate to the capacity of the building industry 
and increasing to a maximum is hs imperative m the case 
of labour os in that of materials. 

The man power of ihe building industry was seriously 
depleted by the requirement* of the War. This depletion 
Wfl* felt by an industry already suffering from the effect 
of the depression in the building trade which preceded 
the war and is greatly accentuated by the fact that the 
apprenticeship system lias broken dawn and has not 
been replaced by any other means of recruiting the 
industry* 
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The Royal Institute cannot too strongly express rhe 
view thfii tlu- solution of the housing problem depend* 
more than anything else u|Ksn an increase in the number 
of men employed in building. Holding thin opinion they 
recommend that the Government should at nnce consider 
what steps can be token in view of the failure of the 
apprenticeship system to Been re the annuli entry of 
sufficient numbers into the building industry', 

[6j The Effect on Building other than Housing.-—The 
Royal Institute are of opinion that the attcmioti of the 
Government should be drawn to the fart that house 
building has hitherto engaged hut u small part of the 
Activities of ihi’ building industry. Those activities urc 
threefold : 

fa) The mu in Ei 1 nance nf e^ isiing buildings. 

(b) The provision of buildings for commercial, jndu'i- 
Trial ami public purposes. 

(cJ The provision of dwelling., 

fi is licsr thsf am abnormal demand upon a depleted 
industry for the purpose of Hoilsc building must re-act 
unfavourably upon the cost of maintenance and the 
provision of buildings other than dwellings. It would Ik 1 
a penny wise and pound foolish policy cither to lei old 
buildings sink into di* repair or to cripple the expansion 
uf trade and industry at a time when unemployment i* 
great. Both these confide rat inns point m the conclusion 
ulreedy expressed that a hoiking programme, white 
out titled on n sufficient scale and carried out with vigour 
and dctenni nation must have regard in it* curlier stages 
to the presrnt capacity of the building industry. 

(7) The Royal Institute are of the opinion that the 
housing of the working da^fs i* a permanent task anti 
not merely a puling problem and that whatever machinery 
he set up for its performance it 1* essential that architec¬ 
tural experience and practice should be employed to the 
fullest extent. It is desirable ihat the resource^ of the 
Architectural Ftofepwim in every locality should be 
fully requisitioned a.« thonv of material* and labour and 
the Institute in conjunction wvth Itn Allied Societies is 
prepared lit ausbt ihe Government to the fullest extent 
in securing thi* result. 

Proposed St. Paul’s Bridge 

The following letter from Mr Meivyn Macartney with 
regard to the danger to the Cat bed rat foundation* of the 
St. Paul's Bridge ii proceeded with and Mr, Basil MnftV 
reply have appeared in The Tintr*. Mr* Macartney’s 
letter of i-i February t— 

As the architectural adviser of the Dean and Chapter of 
St T Paul s Cathedral, t fed bound 10 protest ajpiirtxt rhe 
carrying out of the St. Paul's Bridge scheme, which will 
shortly tome before the Court of Common Council, 
even more forcibly iimv thjtn E did 13 years Ago, 

In the intervening years I have leamt more of the con¬ 
struction of the Cathedral with the result that I :am more 
alarmed at its state than X was in into There ia visible 
evidence of recent movement til the two nave piers. There 
w a* an inquiry held about 1910 into vibration, hut neither 
the eomuliing engineer al the lime nor 1 was &dtisficd 
wilh the result of lhat inquiry* and since ihen the speed. 
Weight* and amount of vehicular tralfiv hns increaHrd 
enormously. The lihrati o« uf the chain supporting 


tile chandelier m 1 he Chapel of Si. Michael and St. 
George is quite perceptible. The introduction of the 
six-wheeled omnibus will certainly add 10 the seriousness 
of the menace. Bui the chief danger lies in, the weakness 
of consu ruction of the building. The foundation* are 
but 5 ft. below the crypt door level, and lie on :s -stratum 
of pot canb, dso ubour 5 ft. thick UTldtr which there as 
hand anil gravel for rW ft 6 in. rill the London clay is 
reached, che l^i n\ to eight feet being raiurated with 
water. The level of ih^ wn|*r i* zb ft. above datum 
at the (j.P.O. The level of Queen Victoria Street, where 
it will pa>: imriu r the new hndgt-, 1- zS above datum, 

I confess thai ] view chi -.inking of ubutments for .iruhv- 
into ibis water- hearing start a witft the greatest appre¬ 
hension. 

The Chapter have an agreement made m 1911 with the 
C«*rporatson which gives them some control over the 
construction of the northern approaches., bm I duuht if, 
111 vieiv 11 f present knowledge, ihis protection is adequate- 

3 f Mr. Basil Mott, the engineer of this scheme, will 
assure the Ih-an jitd Chapter that there will be no rhk 
whatever. hi- opinion will, nf course, hu received with 
respect, hut it musi be remembered that Mr. Mott 
designed the budge before he hud the opportunity of 
examining the CiirlhvJrtil, and also that as ;t inemU-r «( 
the Commission on tin. fabrit be signed the Interim 
Report nl J Line. 1922, from which the following cxiract 
is taken :— 

It would he an exceedingly formidable ra*k to attempt 
to sirengihen ihi- found a Fiona mod, in our opinion, it ri 
not netcssjiy, provided always Thai no building or other 
operations are 1 arnud out below the level of these founda¬ 
tions in the neighbourhood of the Cathedral, 11 

Thia report 1s signed by two other eminent engineers, 
M r CL W. Humphreys, Chfef Engmeer* London County 
Council., and Mr. E. C. Trench, Chief Engineer of the 
London; Midland and Scottish Railways. 

, ‘i l hr whole position i* one to ccm^c anxiety, and the 
l .h.rptcr, while not desirous of ofTering Favtiouh opposition, 
naturally feel ihar no risk can be taken. 

Mr Rasrl Mott, in the course nf his reply, dated the 
ih Fchnuiri% writex t-— 

Vn architectural adviser 10 the Dean and Chapter, Mr, 
Macartney i> naturally anxious about any excavation 
being earned out in thr vicinity of Si. Paul s Cathedral 
below the kvrj itf irs foundatiunsp and I am in entire 
agree merit with him, tn the ron struct] on of St m PhuIV 
Bridge, however, no such excavstions will he necessary. 

The northern approach to the bridge from St PuuT* 
t -1 ■ bedrLit h» the ^iaduut over Queen \ T ietori*i Street 
will bo on n rising gradktit of 1 in 40, and the works wilt 
consist largely of filling in existing basements, and the 
fuufldationK for the dbuimrnts of the proposed viaduct 
over Queen \lctoriji Street, about 200 yards from the 
C iihvdriil, w ill nui he Kdtm ihe founditiovt^ of the 
existing Huildings and will im\ he in wnrer. 

As a member of ihc committcv ik>w tnveattjprring the 
condition of St. PauFi t at rhe request of the Dean and 
Chapter. I have the safety of the Car he dm! very muds ai 
heart : hut whatever may be the trouble from which thc 
Cuthedra] is luRcting at present, thr con^tructiem of St. 
PauTfi Bridge will not affect it in any way Beyond that, 
the tilling in ofexUtmg voids dose to the Cathedral which 
such eraumicriras entails, will be beneficial. 
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Allied Societies 

1N CO RPOR AT JON OF ARCHITECTS J N SCOTLAND 
DINNER TO SIR JOHN j. BURNET, A.R.A.. R,S.A. # LL.D. P ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, 


Sir John Jamc* BbmCt waj entertained ar .1 complt- 
nicmnry dinner in the Trades House, Glasgow, on Feb- 
mary ?th h by ihr Incorporation of Architect* Iti Scotland > 
io tdchmre the honour conferred on him last year of 
being awarded the R LIi.A. Royal Gold Medal. The 
occasion was a, remarkable tribute to the general esteem 
in which Sir John is held, Mr. T. IV Marwick, president 
of the Incorporation nf Architect* in Scotland, occupied 
thr chair, and amotut those present wen: Sir 1 high Reid, 
Bart. ; Sir William Raeburn „ Sir Robert Larimer, Sir 
Rot>m ISnujc:, BJr John Reid, C olonel j. A„ Rodturt’h, 
Colonel U, J. Mackintosh, Mr James Paterson, Dr. 
Edward.. Mr. T- H Hughes, Mr, w»rdlaw Burnet, 
\Ir. Norman A, Dick, Mr. David W. Marwick, 
^ I r + Ci, Washington Browne * President of thv R al 
Scottish Academy; Dr. Kvlh. Air. AU-\, Pi-audfbot, 
Mr. J, Hamilton Mac Rennie* Mr. J R. Richmond, Mr. 
1 ’im Keppie. Mr. James B. Dunn, Mr Philip Hals tend, 
and Mr Clash ford Walker ; Mr. t'. Cm. Soil tar, Mr. 
j rimes Lochhead, Mr, T Aikman Swim, Mr. Robert G 
Wilson , Mr. Alex, Gram, and Mr, Inn MucAliaccr. Secre¬ 
tary of the R LB,A- 

Thu Lluiimiun proposed tht health of Sir John 
Unmet. The Hoynl Child Medal, lie .-mid. Had crane 
to Scotland only once pre* tously. This wm the lirai 
iTCeaHton on which n hud tome in Glasgow-. Tht- Royal 
Gold Medal was preSsntLti to sumv dijtiflftiiishcd architect 
or man oi science or letters who had dc&nrned or executed 
a huitdii ^4 of high merit or produced □ work lending im 
promote or facilitate the knowledge oi architecture, or the 
various branch e* of science connected therewith. It had 
hern awarded to distinguished men in ,lI 1 countries, and 
wm given by the vote of all the member* of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to which the Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland waa affiliated. 

It wWi, there fore. the highest tangible token of Honour 
to which any exponent of their arc could hope to attain. 
It affixed the seal on his work. It was iinnece^nry 
to enumerate a tmg list of their iUttfa work*. Tlir. 
must be familiar with the many examples in that part 
of the country,, such *b tht Athemcum, the Barony Parish 
Church, the C lyde NttvigLilton Trust office*, and hi* worit 
at the University an d the Western Infirmary. Sir John 
Burnet might nnl inaptly be considered a* m *ome degree 
it untscamati^jo of the spirit which animated some of the 
briltinm men of the past,, who nourished in the golden age 
of archil eclu to I attainment in Italy. Coming to the 
present rime, their guest was entitled ffi occupy an 
honoured place among those cekcric architect* of America 
w ho were initiating those rmmea^u mb!e improvements in 
alt the qualities which made for good air 

Sir John Unmet, in reply. s«id :—I am proud to re- 
t vUc yHPur L-imgriLtuIiuiuns ; 1 fed m^elf decorated 
beyond all recognition. After idl + l am just a practising 
architect, (he non of a Glasgow architect, who, in the 
desire to serve hi* clients as hi* father served hi*, per¬ 


suaded hi A father to let him go to Paris to Study H% the 
Ikolc des Beaux Arts, at that time the lirai r i: not the only, 
school of an in Europe. With j Scottish boy's desire io 
get the moat out of his opportunities p 1 worked hard in 
the atelier of M. Pascal, for whose interest in my work 
[ shiiJJ ever 1 h- grateful an interest with which he hon¬ 
oured me till his death in ini^ r tin returning from 
Paris to my fsther'sii office as the age of .*o. 3 w.ih fortunate 
in winning the coiripefitson for the Insiitutc of the Fine 
Arts in SauchitihaU Street, now skilfully adapted by my 
old friend John Keppie for eItlii Large and still growing 
warehouse of Messrs. Pettigrew and Stephens. 

I cun remember yet iht? fttrugalr and lone night hourv 
over these my first working drawings, which 1 insisted 
on doing myself, not only to learn, but in the firm con¬ 
viction thm attention (m my first piece of w j i U ^ ..i 4 the 
best prepnnifinn for the m-si —a doctrine in w hich I stiff 
believe J i fs tu tile peculiarly huppy thai thi.v ceremony 
shun Id take place in my native city in the home of the 
Gtajqovv f ncorpo nitrons. of two of which. Thou eh l fear 
we did little for them, my father wa*, und I dnt p a numbe r 
— the ’S lusons ^ind the Wright* and for all my practical 
knowledge of, or sympathy with. These crafts L have to 
jh.iiik my fathei: amt she splendid craftsmen belonging 
these incnrporuMCm's who carried <plit his work, 1 
shulj ever gratefully remember the care and enmiderntton 
with which they treated mi when I returned ifdw'Hin work, 
looking back fit>w‘ r 1 seem to have been peculiarly fortu¬ 
nate in the varied and practical character of the problems 
T htvtt been cal led upon to sotve + each problem profoundly 
i me noting and im educatirm in irsetf, bringing ma in 
eheu: tmieh with many of those in the forefront of scitm- 
irfic research and industrial activity, and leading me to 
visit many countries, often in company with my client 
or his represenrative. 

My first visit to America was node in the company of 
Dr. Burr, then professor of tnginccrinR in the University, 
with whom I visited many Universities and Rtvur centfea 
of industrial ncliviry, mectimi many -ntemting people, 
such as Air Edison und nur old countryman, l3ic late Mr. 
< irabani Bell, then known as Telephone Bell. Rimiliirly in 
the company of my friend Colonel Muckintnxh, the distin¬ 
guished medical superintendent of the Western Infirmary* 
1 visited huspjials and other eurarivr eatablishmenl* in the 
Rrfti>h l.4fo, France, Italy, 1 >emnark, and Germany- with 
rhs* object of making the extenuantis proposed by our 
iiifirmary directors m perfect and up-to-date a* po^iblt : 
in fact, in 11 reaping svhere we bad no; sown.” 1 early 
discovered lhat an architect must not think of his build in e 
ns un orchDeoIogical monument. If he has Luhtircd bin 
mind, and rendered hi* eye critical of proportion, lorm 
and colour* by careful study of past work b all countries, 
before entering the field of service. The passion or enthu¬ 
siasm to M dare " is aroused, not by memories of what he 
studied, but bv his study and appreciation of the purpose 
of the hi jibbing he is called upon to design. 
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If, as I have said r 1 have been favoured wilH the 
companionnhip of clients each keen on the purpose he 
had in view, I have been equally favoured in the loyalty 
and enthusiasm of my o&sistants, both in the offset and 
out of it, and tn my brother artist?, sculptors, and painters, 
without whose co-openttfon I doubt whether the work 
you have so generously approved could have been 
done, and I may be pardoned if 1 make particular mention 
of my old-time assistant, Sandy Pateraon, now a distin¬ 
guished architect, w ho, in spite of the suffering which we 
all know he has so heroically borne, has found it possible 
to he here to-night. From the beginning of my career, 
my colleagues in the profession have always made me 
fee] their good comradeship. 

My election as R.LB.A. medallist came to me as a great 
surprise, J had never for a moment thought of my name 
bting added to that long list of illustrious men of almost 
all countries in Europe and America who have in one way 
or mouther advanced the cause of architecture, never 
thought that [ might find myself alongside of my Pro¬ 
fessor in Paris, Monsieur Pascal, or follow my distinguished 
Scottish conflate, ihe lore Sir ftowgnd Anderson, the 
Jmt F what London would term 11 provincial architect lF to 
receive the honour. That my work ha& seemed to my 
colleagues throughout the country' worthy of such an 
honour is, 1 feel, a great reward* and that you, my col- 
leagues in Scotland, who, many of you, have known 
me almost from the beginning of my carter r should 
have saken this way of showing your approval of 
my election, is a joy for which I fee! I cannot adequately 
thank you. 

Sir Hugh Reid, Ban., in proposing the toast of ” The 
Royal Institute of British Architects/ 1 Raid the Institute 
stood fur all that was best in British architecture. There 
were always problems in architecture to be solved, but of 
all the subjects engaging attention at ihe present time 
the housing ptuhlem was perhaps that which wa* e^riiing 
most interest. The best arehitrcUirai knowledge and 
skill might help m the solution of Mich question* as to 
whether garden dues were the best or the only 
solution, or whether xht provision ot resident in E tint** 
now so much in demand, in larger sind higher buildings 
well back from the main thoroughfare* and in open 
spnee^ would nnt 1st equally satisfactory or even 
more satisfactory. While everyone would admit that 
in the country the garden city was she ides] solution, 
there were many who believed that larger and higher and 
isolated buildings, well placed on open rites, would be 
more satisfactory in the large towns, a» the buildings 
would not only be cosily in upkeep but would p^Tinis 
of provision for complete co-operative services, beside* 
facilitating by concentration ihe important question of 
mins'u. 

Mr, Ian Mac Abater, who responded to the toast* cx- 
pre&red the regret of The President of the Royal Institute, 
Mr, Gotchj that he was unable to be present to join in 
doing honour to Sir John Rumei. In the south, he said, 
they fully appreciated the services of Sir John Burnet 
to architecture and the wonderful efforts that were 
associated with his name during the last twenty years. 
More than that, they appreciated the great personality be 
had brought into the profession in London, Last year 


the Gold Medal Commirtcc of the Institute received a 
memorial signed by almost every architect of distinction 
in Scotland urging his claims, but tliat memorial was 
hardly needed. The committee had already made up 
their minds on the subject, and it was a happy coinci¬ 
dence that their decision was In accordance with the 
unanimous w ish of Scotland. 

Sir Robert Bruce proposed the toast of "The Sister 
Arts of Painting and Sculpture/ 1 

Mr. Janie* Paterson responded for " Pain ting,” and 
Mr. Alexander Ptmidfoot for Hl Sculpture.” 

Mr G. Washington Browne* proposing " Our Friends 
and Patrons/ 1 remarked thal much had been said and 
writ ten lately about the paucity of The public who take 
any intelligent interest in modem architecture. But in 
this matter his sympathy was rather with the public r 
For had not modem architect* and modem architecture 
much to blame themselves with for the alleged indif¬ 
ference ol the public to them and their works ? Had 
not architect* In the last hundred years done everything 
possible in bewilder pmd befog thu public ? Had they 
not within that titne liad a riot of revivals ? But with the 
emergence of the twentieth century erne recognised a 
distinct disposition to shed exotics, and, influenced un¬ 
doubtedly, whether consciously or ttironadoLisly* by the 
new building material p ferro-con^retc, to return to a more 
direct, riftlpk', and, he shmuid hope, national expression 
of their art in budding. And in that return to a more 
direct and national expression of our art be hoped thev 
would succeed in recapturing the interest of their patron* 
the public. There wa$onr direction in which they might 
wrist in that recapture nf the interest of their patrons. 
He meant in the matter of exhibition of their works 
in the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition. They had there 
a splendid gallery in which to exhibit their work, and he 
regarded it us a national misfortune and reproach that 
they should! bo annually under the necessity of making an 
appeal to England to sustain the interest of that cilery. 

BIRMINGHAM ARC! 1 ITBCTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Annum. Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association was held at Binvunghun tin * February-. Mr, 
Rupert Savage [R]* President, was in the chair; he was 
supported by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Alderman 
T. O. William* and the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architect*, Mr, J . Alfred Gmch, h\S,A., the Town 
Clerk (Mr, K H- C, Wiltshire)* the City Surveyor (Mr. 
H. H Humphries), Principal of the Bimiingharri Univer¬ 
sity (Mr, C. Grant Robertson) + Mr. W. J. Ballard (Budd¬ 
ing Surveyor, Birmingham), Mr. T, R. Milbum (Northern 
.Architectural Association), Mr. E. |\ Warren (Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association), Mr. Stock - 
dale Harrison (l^lcester Society of Architects), Mr. J. M. 
Dosser (York Architectural Society), Mr. John Beilis 
(Vice-President Birmingham Chamber of Commerce), and 
MtW, J Wainwright, A,R.A. (Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists). 
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The toast of the City of Birmingham was proposed by 
Mr + William Haywood [jF.J, who said i ha i p outside the 
city, Birmingham credited with much civic idealism 
and activity. Perhaps those who lived within ihc dty were 
the least cognisant of jfs aspirations and its advantages* 
* [lie re were, however, certain Lnstiiutiona of which they 
were all justly proud, and amongst these must he included 
the Repertory Theatre, which caused the name of Birming¬ 
ham to be commended and admired nil over the world, and 
it was with consternation that they had learnt only this 
week of the intention of closing it. 

Responding, the Lord Mayor said that while Birming¬ 
ham might not be alE that the idealist desired, he believed 
that there had hcen a steady improvement during the years 
and that this would continue. They nil knew- thin the City 
Surveyor hud prepared a notable scheme for the improve¬ 
ment of the centre of the dty and the formation of an 
inner ring road, f inhere was also the great scheme at the 
bottom of Broad Street* where the Corporation had just 
completed the Ulhi purchase necessary for the formation of 
the new Civic Centre around the Hall of Mrmory now in 
course of erection. In Corporation Street there was the 
great rebuilding scheme upon which Messrs. Lewis were 
just embarking. While a good deal was being done to 
improve the city, nothintr really comprehensive canid lie 
achieved so long as New Street Station existed, At any rule 
in ir* present form. While many splendid schemes were 
being urged upon the city authorities, he doubled if the 
ratepayers would be prepared to submit to higher rates in 
order tea secure these improvements,, 

" The Royal Institute of British Architect* ,p was pro¬ 
posed by Mr, Rupert Savage, who >aid he would like to 
correct nn impress ion in certain quarters that the Institute 
Was u trade union, Et existed mainly for the maintenance 
of a high standard n t conduct among its members_ the im¬ 
provement of architecture, and, as .1 means towards this 
end, ihc encouragement of architectural education. 'There 
were now established nil over the rauntry schools of irchi- 
tecture directly under the control of, and largely supported 
by, the Institute. He hoped that the presence of these 
schools would tend to correct the great ignorance of larc hi- 
recturul matters which existed amongst the gem nil puhlk:. 
He would like to .-nmrm'nT upon the greatly incn-uAe<J 
share now enjoyed by th^ A bird Societies m ihe councils 
of the Institute. 

Mr* Gotch, in reply. said 11 was wilh the greatest satis¬ 
faction that he observed the large part flaw being played by 
the Allied Societies—more particularly by the Committee 
of Presidents of Allied Societies. There w r aa no doubt that* 
as a result* the policy and scope of the Institute's activities 
were Wing considerably broadened and a new spirit of en¬ 
terprise was becoming apparent. 

The Institute had done much In the last few year* to 
awaken public interest in architecture, and he felt that its 
efforts were now beginning to bear fruit. It had on many 
occasions been able to offer profitable advice to the 
Government and public authorities * who, he thought, 
were bejrinnmH to realise that il was wise to relegate 
timtters architectural to those qualified \o deal with 
them. 

Mr, Holland W, Hobhisa [*#.], Vice-President Birming¬ 
ham Architectural .Wuciirion + in proposing the toast of 


" Our Guests/ 1 referred to the good work which had been 
done by the School of Architecture under iti former 
Director, Mr. W. H. Bid take, and which was being con¬ 
tinued under its present director, Mr. George Drysdalc. 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DIS¬ 
TRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR¬ 
VEYORS. 

Professor J* Husband, M.LCJS. P ftLAni + Soc.C.E. t 
delivered a lecture before the Sndcty on the 14 February 
on “ Steel Construction-'" 

Tlie lecturer stated that in tile limited time at his disposal 
he proposed to notice some of the aspects of steel con¬ 
struction of more particular interest to architects and 
would therefore confine his remarks to matters relating 
to steel buddings. 

Two distinct types existed—Iow r buildings in which 
wind stresses were small or negligible* and lofty buildings 
on which wind pressure was of great importance and 
Strongly affected [he design. In this connection the 
experience gained from the design and erection of the rail 
Steel trained buddings in the United States was valuable. 
In this country architects and engineers were seldom 
called upon to erect buildings exceeding ten or twelve 
storeys in height. The steel budding? might be divided 
conveniently into four units—the foundation, stanchions, 
floor system and roof The requisites of a good founda¬ 
tion were enunciated and the importance emphasised of 
distributing the load in order to ensure uniform settlement 
of ah parrs of the framework. The purpose for which 
the building was designed determined tht: stanchion 
posi ti on? and consc*jue ntly the found a ri on areas - Several 
arrangements of foundations were illustrated and expedi¬ 
ents for overcoming particular difficulties noticed. The 
general design ami value of grillage foundation? were 
carefully considered* the various types of stanchions suit¬ 
able for framed buildings were reviewed together with 
their relative ad van luges and disadvantages. Mattel* 
relating to the effects of machine riveting on built-up 
tEanrhm^ arrangement ni joints and design of base 
castings were- discussed!, after which the several types of 
Hoars suitable for use in steel buddings were dealt with in 
considerable detail and v*ry fudy illustrated on the screen. 
The lecturer devoted considerable attention to special 
features in the design of floor beams and 10 their duty in 
reacting effects of wind pressure in buildings where 
special wind bracing was not provided. 

An interesting comparison of the relative merits of Hat 
and sloping roofs and consideration of wind and snow 
loads was follow ed by a care ml examination of the general 
effects of wind pressure on the memljera of the framework 
and of the various syitcrns employed for the wind bracing 
in building*, special reference being made ro this feature 
in the care of very lofty buildings. 

The general scheme of the analysis of wind stresses by 
the '* table-leg PT method wan outlined at considerable 
kngth and the many points enumerated illustrated by 
reference to several existing buildings at home and 
abroad. 

P 1Tie lecture was illustrated by about fifty excellent 
lantern slides, 
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THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION 
AT GROSVEN 0 R HOUSE. 

The Architecture Club 1 * second exhibition at Grns- 
venor House, which The Duke of Westminster has again 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Committee, will be 
formally opened by the Marquis Curcon of Kedleston 
on II March, and will he <s[>en to the public from 12 
March to 17 April inclusive. The exhibition this year, 
under the title of ++ British Architects of To-day/' will 
comprise four sections—^ Recent Architecture h (since 
the war) f M Gardens 11 (of the last twenty years), 
" Housing” (since 1913}, and hi Memorials." The 
exhibits will consist of iar^e photographs and modirla, 
and in addition to models of modern buildings there 
will he a display of garden statues and pottery by Mr. 
amt Mrs. H. Stabler, Mr. Percy Beiitham, Miss Ait- 
chison, Mr. Clay, Mr* Alec Millar ami others. Lady 
Constance Hutch has made another collection of 41 Old 
Mudd*/' Which includes a series of twenty-five models 
of English and French cathedrals, lent by the Dtam and 
Chapter of Canterbury, and Barry's model for the three 
towers of the House * of Parliament, lent hy lt_M. First 
Commissioner of Works, The continuous hi ultra show 
will again he provided, and a special rota of lecturers 
will soppy the informal afternoon talks to the lantern 
views which were so popular last year. 

THE LIBRARY. 

An interesting engraving has recently been presented 
to the Library by Mr. Edward Warren [F | entitled 
Sir Christopher W«n presenting to Knuj Charles II. 
his plan for rebuilding the City of London after the Great 
Fire of 1 <>66. Wale del in r Grigninu sculp. 

Wile appears to be Samuel Wale who + ’ assisted John 
Gwyn in the.- wtilLknnwn engraving of the 14 -Section nf Sr. 
PauL* Cathedral decorated agreeably to the original 
intent inn nf Sir Chmlophcr Wren. 1 ' 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Doulhwaite, uf the Guild¬ 
hall Library f it has been itccruined tluit ibis engraving 
appear* a frontispiece to the 1771 edition of Henry 
Chambciiam History ond Survey of the Cities of London 
artd Wtsimitiftr?* a volume containing several engravttta* 
of architectural interest 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 

4 February uyi^. 

Royal Gold Mepal + 10.14. 

By a unanimous vote if was decided to nominate Mr 
\V_ R. Lethoby as a stu table recipient of the Royal Gold 
Medal for the year 1314. 

National 1 Luring Polil-y. 

On the recommendation of thv Housing Committee 
a memorandum mi the subject of National Housing 
Policy wi» approved unri Ordered to be sent to the Minister 
of I lea]th and communicated to the Press. 

AryfhIU. IUlAt* 5 . 

On the re com mend sto on of the Town Planning Coro- 
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mi flee □ memorandum was approved for submission to 
the Minister of Transport, 

St. Paul's Bridge and Charing Cr Bridge. 

It was decided to invite the Royal Academy T the London 
Society, the Architecture Club and the Town Planning 
Irtstiime to appoint representatives to attend n conference 
no in February to discuss rhe present position and to 
take any public Action that might seem desirable. 

International Cement Congress. 

Mr. 11 D. ScarlcH-Wnod and Mr. C, Stanley Peach 
were appointed to represLn 1 the R.I.U.A. at the meetings 
of rhe International Cement Congress in April, 

Tribunal of Appeal i London Building Acts>. 

Mr, John Sjaier was reappointed to represent she 
R.S SLA. on the Tribunal of Appeal. 

Blit 1 red Fellowship. 

Mr. F, O., Lcchmerc-Ocrtd and Mr. Arthur Edmund 
Street were transterreil in the Clftvs of Retired Fellows. 

iH February, 1924. 

Advisory Art Commitms, 

On the feeunimendaiinn of the Art Standing Com¬ 
mittee, it was decided to circtilate to the Allied Societies 
an advisory Memorandum cm the formation of Advisory 
Art Committm for dries, towns and rural areas. 

Wage Sups on Tenders. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
it was decided in in form the London Mailer 

Rudder*’ Association that strong exception is taken to 

their action in billing a notice staring tluu dip* would in 
future be affixed m tenders providing for udjustm-. ms in 
the event of variation* in the wage rates, in view of the 
fact that the point ji present under discusmn with the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employer* 
1 which includes ihe London Master BtiUdenti Association). 

Tiie Royal Sanitary Ixsrm-rE Covontss, nyz^ r 

Mr, W. Glen Dubtv [A.], Pretidem of fhe Liverpool 
Architectural Society, was appointed in represent the 
R.I Ai. A. at the Congrc** of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
to he held At Liverpool in July. 


the impugning of the awards of ASSES¬ 
SORS IN ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS, 

The at lent inn of the Council of ihe R.J.B.A. has heen 
directed to the action of certain members, who were 
unMiccesaful in a recent Competition, in adducing tatters 
to the Pres* impugning the award of the Assessor. 

It is rhe opinion of the Council that unsuccessful 
Competitor^ if they fed that they have grounds for dis- 
&it [* faction with an Assessor* Award, -should approach 
the R.I.B.A., md that the ventilation of grievance* in the 
public Press without such reference to the R.LB.A. is 
highly ttndrriruble 

It 14 IO be understood that ihiA expressinti of Opinion 
hy the Council is not intended to preclude genuine and 
disinterested attiitfe criticism of designs suh mi tied in 
Competition, 

Iak McAusrra, Scmtary RJ .B A* 



NOTICES 


BOARD OF .ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION* 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

The arraigtments for the Intcrhationol on 

Architectural Education, which will be held at the 
R.LB.A. from Monday, 28 July, 10 Friday p i Aurui*, r 9 * 4 - 
in? Jn the hands of an Executive Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Maurice I. Webb, MA* JF.]* 
The following have kindly consented to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee ;— 

Si r Reg inn Id Blorafte Id, R*A. * I Jt t_D* 

Sir John ). Burnet, A.ILA. h R.SA- 
Lt.-Ctil PE P. L Can de Lafontwne, O.B-E< 

Mr. Arthur J* Da via. 

Mr. G. Topliam Forrest, F.R.S.E., F-G-S, 

Mr. W* Curtis Green, A-R.A. 

Mr. Stanley H. Htimp, 

Mr, Arthur Keen. 

Professor licnf-dord Pate, Hon. M.A, Cantata► 

Mr. W. S. Purchtiri* M.A. 

Professor C- H. Reilly, Uli, 

Professor A- E- Richardson, 

Mr Howard Robertson. S+A.D.G-. 

Mr. H. D. SeartaAVood. 

Mr. Evelyn SW, M.VO 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse* M.A., F.S.A. 

Mr. Htiirj- M + Fleldttf, MA t is the Hon. Secretary', 
The Con u-re as will consist of Meetings for Papers and 
Discussions, Visits, Rtfeeptraus nnd a Dinner* 

An Exhibition of Students' work will be held* and it in 
hoped rn be able to a nra n y>. for uecoinniodiiriOfi for the 
Exhibit* in Devonshire House, Piccadilly*, in addition lo 
the galleries nf the R,I.B_A. b 9, Conduit Street. W_i. 


R.LBA. PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

Tlie Juries for E9±4 have been appointed a? fnllcnv \ :— 
The Royal I ml it at <- Kstay Prize. —The Chairman of 
the ifourd of Architectural Education, Mr. Lionel B. 
Rudders, Mr. S. P. KitMin, Professor Hereford Pile. 
The Critic. 

Tht Tfif Prix&r—t The Chairman of 1 he Baud of Archi¬ 
tectural Education, Mr* Robert Atkinson, Mr. Fernand 
Billerav. Profrsior C. II. Reilly* The Critic, 

The Ahatumi Drawings MedaL^-*l r hc Chairman of 
die Board of Architectural Education* Mr. H. Challon 
Bradihuw, Mr. 'ITteodore Fyfe* Mr. Ekmiil Oliver* The 
Critic, 

The (keen Joiirr Travelling Studentship ,— The Chair¬ 
man of the Hoard of Architectural Education, Nlr. 
Arthur J. Davis, Mr. Gerald Moira, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
The Critic* 

The GriurH Gold MrdnL —The Chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education. Air, Donald Cameron, 
Mr. \V P E* Vernon Crompton, Dr, Oscar Faber, The 

Critic* 

The Godwin ftuna ry and 11 'imperii Bequest, —The 
Chairman »f the Board of Architectural Education, Pro¬ 
fessor S. D. Advhead, Mr Walter Cave. Mr W. S. 
Purchon. 


Notices 

THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1924. 

A Special General Meeting will he held on Monday. 
3 March 1924. at H p.m., for the following purpose :— 

To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year* 

THE NINTH GENERAL MEETING, 

*Fhe Ninth General Meeting (Business! of the Session 
so23-1914 will be held on Monday, 3 March 1924, at 
the termination of the Special Genera! Meeting, for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on |S February 1934 ; formally to admit members 
intending for the first time since thejr election. 

Tti proceed with the election of the candidate;* for 
membership whose names were published in the Journal 
for jz January 1924 (page i6j) and! 7 February 1924 
(pp. 227*8), 

ACADEMIC DRESS, 

Mr. C, Ernest Elcock [F.j will move rhe following 

resolution :—- 

That the Resolutions an the subject of Academic 
Dress passed at ihr General Meeting on the 30 April 
1923 nind cm the 7 January 1914 be rescinded, and 
that no further action tie taken in the matter of the 
proposed Academic Press, 

SESSIONAL PAPER, ijth MARCH 1934* 

Mr. Hope Bii^enil] [. 4 .J, having found sr necessary 1 
10 postpone the delivery of his lecture on '* Planning fur 
Musical Requirements *" 011 17 March, Major if any 
IhLTtieH [/’.} hai come filed to deliver a lecture on ,H National 
Houdnft " on that date. 

Competitions 

l^om^n CoxffrANnm Technical Com-cii, 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ha.s nominated Mr. Percy Thomas* Q*B.E. ( 
F.RdB-A,. as Assessor in this Com perils on. 

PaorosEti Masonic Mif-ljos Mjlitqhal Compth-ttiOx. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tecta Juss nominated Sir Edwin L, Lutyens, R-A. P 
F R.LIi.A*, ns one of the three Assessor* in this Com- 
petition. 

PMOPOSEU LaY-CHJT COMHETtTION, VALJ*CTTA t MALTA. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects, has nominated Air. Edward P* Warren, F.SA, 
F.R.EB.A** uid Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
ArR-LBA-. as joint-Assessors in this Competition, 

Ian MacAlistef, 

Secretary R.I.B. A* 
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Members’ Column 

McmhHp Lfctntwm, tatd Student* tmty tnitrt OMmumimzittM 
and Make kmnn wW m ihh column Without charge . 

C&wnnmtaliortf mmt b* atMtfUfd to tht Editor t and o# 
ponied by th* full name and uddiCU . Where anonymity if dzttud. 
W numhen iL'dl bf grew* .jflJ awizm farmrtm . 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

AssoCIAT*, rivil jad HicrbibifiHl ctlgWn wkbrt to asperate 
Will1 mcnlb** m paitiK-t^hip OT ar niUlllUat&r-Apply Bus 02 H. 
I.j-o Set- retarv R TH A. t 9 Conduit Sin-et, W,i. 

A.R.l.B.A,. many yean' experience in all brtmcfce* nl practice* 
dmlm* jppuiutmcnl eeh Mor immatferwith frtfffbililT of pamir r- 
si ip ir«r {literal. Auratumd to full toutrol arid WtperHMOO 0* 
lam drawing -tjfl. Good bminM knowledge, fiiuj' 1 '*- mortgage, 
ftf,— Bui 1^4, Oi’M SeWl4n r R. 1 .R.A.+ 9 InnilnH Sltwt. W .i. 

AkchitiSCT Sukvxvor |i\«McbSii)» with fiaieruilYf a rut mature 
tl«Tkn«. ptaettoiM In Loudon would welcome pppo n UHJily JO 
nurchaui cartueishlp offering Ikld for eotimm Hint* tiicmy — Apply 
Bose o-- 4 r c/d SefJVtaty R-1.B.A-, g Conduit Stre*|*\l .t. 

Ahciiitkt wte wototewnt with vk ? to IWfcw* futtnrr- 
fthin Near (xmdnn or Southern Countir- pretatwJ. hut mu 

e%4niial.-Apply Bo* do Secretary Kl.B.A.. y Cmun 
Street-, London, W„i_ 


FORMATION OF PAftT-VERSRlPS. 

Mb | Mu »i)KT Sh»«W*. FJsA., haviK irliral Imni ftf fimi 
Ulan Sh*nuun «.d M,- ;?r ArrlnC^-il £, e i^rw,i 4 
S*i\OT»n. uf LfifWter irtd WolbntfK.nmgJi, Mr, W. R. Mlwrr, 

M.$A r M.I.Sltur.R., ha* taken mo pjrtnmWp Alt, Fmdcu m. 
ttnrltY A K.J-lt.A- Th* practice wiQ be earned 011 a* Mcssm. 
MfiS?ifid Murli v. with offidfflI H Bifflstv* Building*, Htifb Stiwl- 

LcitcUer v and ^a Sheep Street, VWUntfbflryngtu 

Mr. ISl kmPJlY A. liLt^tOMp AwkEpIc, wlw 'lu" rettriHl 

from I be rtEYic* of the Egypt hm Halil te tturkj Mknttrj, ha* 

i 1 ntf frd into paflneJrHhip withdis Either. Mr. SS m. A* 

raiLtl will practise under tb*r tiiJr Witt, Beeslon & Son. ArCrlnter C > 
und Starve™*, Jt 1 .* Cauls Street. Doir i\ Kebl 

A I 3 POIN TMENTS WANT I-IT 

A^SO-ctATT would ruu and duftAge ihiglfr-bifukd tbe 
o^-r r,t a pwiiwtal final ill ratlim ior \\v tit rtihoe.- Apply Boa 
rjjj i, r^KSr^rteUry K LB A , -a Cnndnit SiMti, W i- 

AfeUimtcT i A. RIB- A . 1 . Jd, HU« and lor the juit-fine SJ-*« 
Chief AffRtant in offitn whm /jjp.oiKaUitctli id woflf ol evcrytvpr 
-.I aithurf lure ha^ breil dnne cLlei-piiik 1 that Umr. dr*ine^ riB| fSJ** b ^ r 
raiitioii* nwtvnbtv. Iwl not hereMrily, neaT LumhiU- Vipont 

■uhrv M !■ ,: . ,! ■• ■ •■•'. P1 3 V .! ■ |: c .■ ■ ! :i. r - tijNlljle, loyal .Jin 

Ymristio. Abik Sdwol stnd A A Ulan, ex-captain, traveltedm 
three c»nlinnaltf-—Apply Box M^ 4 > do SiCKtMy KJ,M., 
Conduit St rerl. W. i. 

A.K I B.A., PbA. 5 .!^ would I** prepafrd to tel a» Executive 
Architect ior any nenbT ul tine mtitaiv r™onah!If l e™*- 

Own iiJTire.- tK’ply Hw tSM, * "■ B-I-B-A-p '* C^nduil 

Stmt. Sv.i* 

A von rrcT MC-ln jppnin la# ill, V* IT wide n jvninir 
tietalh. ^peCldCatiuni, qunUtHiee. surveying! If^rhCTt refrrjnrrS- 
Sfeqplp Box 232^ r>Sei n iarv R-LB.A., o Conduit Strtci, \\,t. 

A R 1 B.A , with varied vftWfcMe- wuuld underlay walk in 
IjOUiinri or SabUrtwMI IwIimII of provmrlal i>rSeuilish an|i«ecU h 
fir would be uUd It« do wnrfc Ut to <;ni ototf 
anldtect^ who Tr^uire fApcmry help,—Apply Rex Jhuj, r-'o 
Secretary B.E.BJL, q Conduit Strict. W.i, 

A.R.I R.A nit rxperWwt? tl^lra Aisislxiiiahlp with dew to 
Pxrtnenhlr.^f wwila take over exist ink pnj.Ttire it owner i^dpiTvu* 
-»l rrlirif'j; fltun active Work.—Apply 1 bps. 331a, C/P iy'crrtar) 
H.MtA,. 9 Conduit Sirred W-t, 


AHcuiTEt iUhAL A^isrxsn «dn gngipitneW b Aecdatomml 10 
entire Empcntsion .;.S Urgr wvril# Jfid nmtml cA laUuir. Lxpctt 
at modem uinYtruE-Xtr^u arul deSifilt. fpeclAcatiwi aud fpRUtiUes - 
Apply Box Km, c/? SiMTi'tify It,I B.A.p Q Conduit street. W.1, 

VACANCY FOR ARCHITECTS I'UI'IL. 

AN exccptinnal opportunliy OCOliri Hi i Loodnn ArrhiteeF* ot&oe 
fur a <Vntfemad + * Soli. Mrjddtile pnmilUQj with portion relurruHl 
ax Salary in taxi yexf oi aft 1 f k*, jcloftiini: to ability shown Eve ry 
Im tSilv for gftinirifl prj.i.-licaS rxpetirnrT' rtUsml in vm&f branch** 
o! ArrhiLecture mo Ruildins bv iht Pcioclpatf ol th* Firm, wf» inr 
quiilitied Arc.tiLmclh and Surxeyon, with a CtniXiderabk STTWlHtt of 

wiP rk iu hand.—Apply to t«ii. u/o Secretary R.l,B.A. r 
q Conduit Stmt, U’Jldnn, W 1. 


Minutes VIII 

St&skuM 1^13-1904, 

At rhe Erfghth Gtnrral Meeting (OrdpnarT.") of the Session 
I9lj-fy24 t hclilat the Rom I Society on Monday, x & February 
1^14, Jit S p.m-—Mr. J Ai Ofitth. F- 3 -A-, President, in the 
ebair. T"he tneudance book wu tinned by 44 Fellows 
(iodlading to Mtfflben of the CmincilL sh A^sodatex linclud-- 
inK t Member of the Council! 2 LlCellliuteS, 2 Hon.AlWO^ 
and a larnc numkr of vihitors. The Minutes of the meeting 
held on 4 February 11.1^4. hiving been iiihm ax read, were 
conErmed and tigned by the ChEirman. 

"ITie Hon- Secretary uuidctCH^ the d*cesso of 
Mr. Mirshflll ftobmuon, elected A*soc‘iite 1^93, 

And it wax BF-.EJl.YfJi that the teysn-E - of the Royal lnat£ttl|d 
for the tfl&s of thifi Member bt recorded irt the Minutes anil 
UiaE a rnev^age of sympathy and «ndolfi»e be conveyed to 
hkx relatives. 

Mr, Pan! Waterhouse, F 5 -A, [F,\. PaAt-PTcaident. havinu 
read a paper on *' The Chari ng Cros^ Bridge/' and illustnucd 
,t by Ian (cm slides and drawing, n discussion eruued, and on 
the motinn of Sir Henry Dixon K'mbtr, Bart-, Chasmsan of 
the Rridi^C House Estates Committee of the Corporation ol 
Undon. seconded by Sir Hamster F Fletcher fF_}| a vo Ce of 
tlunb wu* passed to Mr. Watetfamue by acclamation* and was 
hnefty respouded to- 

On thi? j no lion of the President, MCOnded by the Htm. 
Secretairj-, A cordial vote of thunks to the President, Council 
tirtd M™beri at' ilie Koval Socieiy for their Kcneroui ho'-pi- 
tulitv in lending their rooms for the purpose of the Royal 
Institute meeliofjS was passed by acclimatinn. 

The meediiF7 closed nr y.45 pjn. 


Armngrfflrflti have been made for the supply of the R J B.A. 
Journal (post free) to ti 3 flfnbcm of the Allied Societies who are 
nut members of the H. Lit.A. ut ■ specially reduced subscription 
of a y-ear. Those who wish to tulce advantage of thi* 
arraniccmenl are requested to send their names IO the Secretary 
of the R.IJJJL* Conduit iStrett, W.i. 

Memlwrx xcndirtR remiiia nc-es by postal order for xtihxcrlp- 
tioru or Institute publication4 are warned of the nrmaiiy of 
dTtnpl>in« with l^on Oifiee RegulariortH with rcyartl to ihk 
method of payment. PoftaJ orders should be made puj^btc 
to the Secretary RT B.A-, and erm^ed- 

K.l.BJV. JOURNAL. 

Bttitt of Publication. —191J ioih t 24 th November; Hih , 
33rtd Percmhef. xul+; tath p 26th January ; qth, 2^d Feb¬ 
ruary : hth, iind March ; jth, 26th April; 10th, 24th May; 
yxh. 281 h 1 tine : c 2 ih J ulyihth August; 201 h September 
|Kih October. 
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The Proposed St. Paul’s Bridge 

A LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


T HE following letter, and accompanying state¬ 
ment^ have been forwarded to the Prime 
Minister, iib the res nit of the deliberations of 
el conference of representatives of I he R.I.H.A.* the 
Towd Planning Institute* the London Society, and 
I he Architecture Club : 

36 February 192-1- 

To the Rt h Hon. 

J Ramsay MacDonald* JVLP. p F.t\ # 

Prime Minister* 

Sir^ The undersigned arc members of a Confer¬ 
ence specialty appointed by the Councils of the Royal 
Institute nf British Architects, the Town Planning 
Institute, the London Society, and the Architecture 
Club. They represent the concern felt by these 
four Societies on the subject of the proposed scheme 
for a bridge across the Thame* opposite St- Pant's 
Cathedral* It h in view nf the special urgency of 
the case (in connection with the possible allocation 
of public money) snd of its enormous importance 
that they ask the permission to appear before you by 
deputation, or if this is impossible, that a hearing 
should be allowed before the Ministry of Transport. 
The nature of the case which the deputation, if 
sanctioned, will present is respectfully laid before 
you in the attached statement. 


The design of the bridge would no doubt F before 
execution, necessarily come l>efore the newly appointed 
Commission of Fine Arts. We venture to suggest 
ihiit a matter so vitally affecting the public's interest 
in die lesfhcties and amentries of Ixmdon should come 
before that Commission at the present stage so that 
kI^ vieivS may be considered in conjunction with the 
practical and economical aspects before any commit¬ 
ment is made. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 


Carmichael Thomas 
William Davison 
David Barclay Niven 


On 6 * half of thf 
London Sacirty, 


S. D. Adshead 
W. ft. Daviooe 
R A. S* Paget 
W r Ri£ES JEFFREYS 


* On bn/ml/ oj ihr 
Totem Pfenning 
| hutiitiSt* 


RalfhIKnott \ 

F. Vincent Harris On behalf nf ih* 

R. M. B AJIRINOTON* W ARD Architecture C7iu£* 
Jamf-s Bone; ) 


Harry Barnes 
FJanistfr Fletcher 
Raul Waterhouse 
H. V. Lanciikster 


\ On Mmff of ihr 
Royal Institute 
of British Archi* 
I teclr. 
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Statement by the Conference 


The undersigned, being members of a Conference 
specially nominated by the Councils rtf ihe Moya 
Institute of British Architects, the Town Planning 
Institute, the London Society, and the Architecture 
Club, have a| a Session held on Friday. 22 rebniary 
jy24, issued by unanimous resolution the following 
statement of their opinion J 

Ii appears to us, as representing Societies all of 
whom are concerned in a greater or less degree with 
the attempt to consider practically, stsmetitally and 
economically the problem of London’s need and 
development, that the expenditure of public or other 
funds tin the scheme for a St, Paul’s Bridge, which is, 
v>e believe, now before the Court of Common ( buricil, 
the L.C,C, and possibly the Ministry of Transport, 
should be vetoed or deferred. We protest again at 
it chictlv because it seems to us to be conceived without 
sufficient breadth of outlook. To many of us it is 
a matter of conviction that no large and important 
road and bridge schemes within the Metropolitan 
area should in these days be taken in harnl without 
the previous preparation of a complete and compre¬ 
hensive plan for the rc-arrangcment of London* 
traffic wavs. London’s great size, far from being 
an excuse for piecemeal changes, actuallv renders 
them, in our opinion, inexcusable. Apart from this 
consideration. v.e feel that the scheme l icks fore¬ 
thought and ignores certain existing conditions. 

Its mid connections on the riurrev side appear to 
unite it with a point which already ha; direct and easy 
ucce^s to the little-used Southwark Bridge, which 
is within 300 yards. In this res peel it would K*m 
that its utility is unimportant. In any case ii is not, 
as far a* the public know*, linked up with any thought- 
out scheme for the town pi inning of the Surrey 
area. 

On the Middlesex side its utility again is ques¬ 
tionable, while its disadvantages are obvious. 

T he choice of site East End of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard as .l space for (lie encouragement of additional 
traffic appears to us singularly unfortunate, and it 
appears likely that the arches carrying the approaches 
between viaduct and viaduct may produce an emfcir- 
mssmem of street planning and of hygienic arnimje- 
rnent in a crowded area which is not yet fully con 
fjdcrerf- 

Quiic apart from questions, relating to ibe stability 
uf the CaEhedralP questions which we believe are 


sufficiently grave—it is clear that the introduction of 
.l Sorlh and South highway at this part of the City 
must lead to a serious obstruction of the existing Last 
and West si reams of traffic, both that in (_ Heaps ide 
and that in Cannon Sircet. 

If there is, as it seem* 10 us, any chance of the 
proposed Bridge and its corstributary roads becoming 
a definite impediment rather than an improvement to 
existing traffic conditions, it is clear that funds spent 
on it will be funds spent amiss. 

It is, therefore, on the general ground that w e believe 
the scheme to be based on an inadequate study of 
present difficulties and an incomplete Survey of 
remedial possibilities that we most conscientiously 
urge its abandonment or postponement. 

If, as is possible, the project is being hastened for¬ 
ward as a means of finding work and wages for some 
sections of the unemployed, we would respectfully 
point out that two bridge* at Richmond and Mori kike, 
already approved in connection with the approach 
roads in the western river-aide suburbs, are imme¬ 
diately ripe For consiruction. I hese form part of 
tt considered system of general road improvement. 

We press these points with a sense that the views 
wr put forward and the anxiety of which they are the 
11141tome urc sympathised with not merely by the 
Societies which appointed us, hut by a large section 
of t he thinking public, who would with us deplore the 
tiilajnil v of I urge public expenditure on a work which 
in ay easily prove to he .1 costly blunder likely to add 
to rather than diminish the difficulties of the Traffic 
Problem, 
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David Barclay Niven 
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, \ tcoIv has been received from the Prime Minister stating that his engagements made it impossible to 

receive d»e propped deputation personally, but that the deputation will be received by the Minister of I raruport 
(Mr. Harry Cooling, M.P.) on n March- 
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The Modern Movement in Architecture 

BY A, E, RICHARDSON" [F.\ t PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECT 11 RE IN l HE L'XI\ ERSIIA OF LONDON 

the future : a* for idling yuu how to design ! You 


O F recent years the theory of building has been 
subjected to closin' scrutiny than at any other 
time. Many experiments and revivals have 
preceded the present stage ; archaeology has helped in 
[he process* science has played its part; writers and 
critics have devoted their lives to a minute investiga¬ 
tion of the principles underlying the concrete Hie rat u re 
of the world. We now realise to some degree the value 
of all buildings worthy of the designation architecture* 
The secrets of historical buildings are ready to hand, 
as are rhe designs most recently produced, which in a 
few years will, in turn, become famous. 

There can he no doubt regarding the advances made, 
especially in the Held of theory and research. I he archi¬ 
tect of to-day, alive to the conditions of his ow n tunc, 
is asking ; l+ Am I right in placing reliance entirely 
oil my knowledge of the past ? Such a one is con¬ 
fronted with the unprecedented development of cosily 
buildings in America, he Is aware of the scope of con- 
temporary French architecture* especially planning, 
lie views the struggles towards emancipation made by 
the Germans and the Dutch, *nd is spurred to further 
action by the activities of the people of Northern 
Europe- In this country, apart from the sphere of 
building, there are in progress a score of isolated move¬ 
ments ; there are* for example* Design and Industry 
Associations, Town and Regional Developments, new 
schools of painting and applied an. new coteries of 
sculptors * as well as a group nf scientists whose business 
it is to undertake the investigation of materials old and 
new. Building, which a century since was the special 
province of the Architect or the Architect-Engineer,, 
is, in these days, regarded as a non of I out l iddlcr s 
ground, free to all and sundry- ^ 

1 am not attempting to disparage this state of affairs. 
You are ail wdl aware that the distribution of wealth 
and property has shifted the control from, j lew 
specialists to many hands. The trouble is that the 
various movements, which should be, strictly speaking, 
ancillary to the scientific art of building, are tending 
more and more to break away from the main issue. 
1 submit that it ss our duty* as architects* to regain 
control. This is essentially the case regarding the 
various branches of art and craft. 

To recount past history is u simple mill ter ; even 
im analysis of old buildings with a description of ibeir 
characteristics is comparatively easy. To define how 
the theory of building should advance l* quite another 
line of country ; it is almost impossible to forecast 

■Rend ;it Manchester Uneven ley before the Minch-rsirt 
Society of Architect* on 27 February 1924, 


must tell me I 

The variety of buildings is en great, the expressions 
and emotions of the human race so diverse and complex, 
as to raise the question : " Is there any vitality nf idea, 
anv sequence and continuity, within the works of 
builders produced during the past century throughout 
the world ? ” 

To some extent there U, especially in Western 
Europe and America, The sequence, although slight* 
h in fact a legacy of the Renaissance It has been main¬ 
tained through the centuries, after the dawn of the 
Renaissance, by the Greek spirit of perfection, which 
all Europeans share in common* If we carry investiga¬ 
tion still further* and begin with Grseco-Roman times, 
we shall find that for over two thousand years building 
has enjoyed an intellectual status so far as the Occident 
is concerned- Building in its finer aspects during this 
cycle has responded to the emotion* of peoples* to the 
autocracy of rulers, and the teachers of religion. The 
consistency has been due to a systematic study of 
planning—that is to say, from the structural nucleus 
of the plan has arisen definition* which in turn deter¬ 
mined form, cither Classic, Romanesque* Byzantine, 
Gothic* and later the works of the revival in Italy, and 
from thence through Europe. There have, however, 
been manv side trackings md departures from the bask 
principles’ because the tendency has been to subor¬ 
dinate use and function to decorative effect, 

After the seventeenth century, the Renaissance in 
France, England* Spain and other European countries, 
Including Russia, more closely approximated in detail 
and ornament to the Antique, and the theory of the 
structural nucleus became of secondary value to the 
passion for external splendour. The nineteenth century 
in everv country brought into being a revivalist spirit 
which endeavoured to employ known form* and his¬ 
torical motifs for especial buildings which* in so far as 
contemporary use was concerned* had no prototypes. 
Then ensued the struggle between fitness and polite 
expression, the latter a sort of rich mantle which 
enveloped the cramped structural lin&i. In most 
example* the structure was falsely conceived. Under 
this avstem the French developed planning, mainly as 
litteming on the grand scale* and in this were followed 
y their continental neighbours We in Engbftd were 
directed bv the Gothic revivalists to study structure 
and material* and 10 be unashamed of our construction, 
but nineteenth-century life did not sustain the Gothic 
ethics which formed purl of the creed. It must 
be conceded* however* that the French system, 
while insistent on ihe tenets of classical planning and 
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menacing* did to some extent take note of the 
structural theory. But the predilection of the ffo.uj.x- 
Arts coterie for the Antique at j Red the opportunity for 
legitimate development. 

, Anicrk-a at the beginning of the nimrEuenth century 
inherited a slight inuiiticm gained from contemporary 
work in England, and to 8dmc extent from France. 
Holland and Germany. By the year 1830 America 
had naught for cumpkle independency and turned 
eventually to the whole of Europe for inspiration. In 
tpie second half of the nineteenth century this appeared 
rhe only course. 1 hen ensued the Romanesque 
development made possible by Richardson, America 
has since followed all the exercises laid down bv the 
r reach t the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, being the 
point of departure. At this juncture she has her own 
especial coterie of architects, who aim at the evolution 
of an indigenous style. 

It is Impossible to deny or to ignore the merits of the 
best worli produced up to this present under the 
old system, which aimed at a general standard of taste. 
Its academic ruling* amt respect for tradition at first 
^itghi seem unanswerable. In most cases the buildings 
ue have learnf to admire arc models nf stylistic form, 
bin it is equally certain that they have no vitality. For 
two thousand years, following the fall of Greece, 
Architecture, speaking broadly, has attempted 10 
iiiutjtc the stylistic laws which The Greeks sained by 
-loi\ reasoning mid rational achievement, and ir is 
significant that atriicuirc ha* suffered in consequence. 

f in such reasoning can we assume the fact of stylistic 
sequence in the sphere of building, irrespective of style 
or local expression, marred by the vice of repeating 
certain primary forms which, centuries previous to ihe 
Christian era, had lost their inrtsming. Thb, in 
general, is the case, but allowance must he made for 
the development of ibc vault by the Romans, arid the 
extraordinary skill in structural design shown by the 
Byzantine Greets. On the other hand, medieval build- 
ing in W estera Europe developed a structural system 
exactly responding: tv- the particular comlitjciri* which 
del 11 anded express! on T 

1( is now generally ncccpted that building is as much 
an affair of science as of art. In the abstract it js mme- 
thing that depends on logic and definite theories of 
scale, proportion and fitness, as well as strength of 
character and artistry, to fit it for the concrete, when it 
leaves the crude stage and becomes architecture. 

1 ime was H especially tn the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries, when architecture was considered to 
he a polite accomplishment, aiming at a sort of pictorial 
finish or veneer to crude materials* Then it was 
thought that form alone mattered. Designers* it ia rrue p 
exercised their imaginative faculties, but they produced 
designs devoid of stnje rural meaning. In other words, 
the works of such men, while eloquent of study and 
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research, were nothing more than fantastic renderings 
of this or that style applied to academic plans and 
limited structural shapes. It is logical that the imagina¬ 
tive faculties should be called into play for all works of 
architecture, but the process should be according tu 
rules determined by the purpose of the building, and 
should tn: consistent with the structural nucleus— 
namely, the plan—corresponding 111 the purpose of the 
building and thence carried upwards and outwards lu 
express the latent forces within. This, l submit, 
should be the principle aimed at by architects. 

Investigation has proved that ail building master¬ 
pieces, from the earliest times to the present day, follow 
certain uniform and fundamental laws of masi, hori¬ 
zontally and vertically. It is now possible, thanks to 
the labours of historians who took a delight in research, 
to follow 1 he whole process of architectural evolution 
and 10 estimate the several factors which have helped 
collectively bring about the development of stylistic 
expression. The curious thing is that the theory of 
si ructurc has been partly, and in some quarters 
wholly, overlooked, for it is obvious that the quest 
for external splendour and display has led to an un¬ 
natural regard for torm without Sufficient inquiry into 
principles. In other words, \vc have been studying 
effects rather Than causes. 

All building have some characteristics in common, 
irrespective of size, of function, and of material. This 
is essentially the case in regard to their structure and 
the components of structure. All buildings occupy 
certain definite spaces. In towns the structure is 
enclosed on two or more sides ; and in the open the 
structure uuisi have a HilhuueEtc. The ultimate com po¬ 
sit inn of the masses therefore depends not so much 031 
academic laws and rulings as on the disposition of the 
parts determined by convenience and u>c. The differ¬ 
ence between crude building and architectural building 
is similar to the gap between the nan-vital and the vital. 
A builder or an engineer can product a building, but a 
mint] trained in express structure in terms of fluent 
[aiming, nut of ingenious decoration* is essential if the 
uilding is to rank as fine art. It ig demanded of an 
architect that he should be conversant with the lives 
of his fellows, that he be gifted with a reasoning mind 
and not above co-operating with other specialists He 
lias i o m ke i mo copi deration the vario lls elem ents wit h 
which he has to contend ■ he has limitations of cost as 
well as restrictions of site to consider; in addition, 
whde engaged on the work he has to enter into the 
spini of the project which he is interpreting and 10 
master the requirementa of his client Add to this his 
responsibilities as a constructor and his self-esteem as 
an artist, and some idea nf the scape of his task is 
measurable. On this showing ii is obvious that mere 
paper facility in producing a pleasant plan panern ora 
pictorial verticality and silhouette, burkes the issue. 
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The result is far from realising the true purpose of the 
conditions. 

We have met to-night to discuss building pniiiv., in so 
far ai the latter applied to the training of architects ; the 
urgent need of interpreting present contingencies, us 
well as to gather ideas for future and improved develop¬ 
ment, It is our bounden duty to arrange the ground 
for the future, and to bring into action views both retro¬ 
spective and prospective. 

First lei us consider the meaning of the leim 
“ Modem/' Insofar as building is concerned It is taken 
to imply rhe latest expression of newness and the gloss 
nf novelty ; it can also be taken to mean recency of 
achievement and the present stage of advancement. 
In this sense the Modern can be said to represent the 
sum toial of experience and known ideas. To bring 
aboirt the present, in so far as the art of building is con- 
ternird, thtr intdkctual scaffolding of the pa*t has been 
used^ not always with economy or due regard for pre¬ 
valent conditions. The term modem in itself is ambi¬ 
guous ; docs it refer to she past year or the past ipjaricr 
of a century r Things change day by day, and building 
in lm]k H although vast in ats scope, us one nf the attri¬ 
butes of humane expression, h in reality insignificant 
when considered in relation to the complexity of social 
conditions. In this sense the modern is already old. 
At Its best the evolution of building* or architecture* is 
an affair of slow growth, -apart from the current taste 
for decoration and stylistic forms derived from arche¬ 
ology* it has, ir ri true, been found almost impossible 
fcu alienate theory' entirely from the past, and this, in so 
lar a* an observance nf firndamental principle / is con¬ 
cerned, is a ruling that cannot lit departed from. Build¬ 
ing, apart from ornament or decoration* .utd considered 
solely as a scientific ari, develops very g|uulv. The 
unde riving principles are few and cannot be added to. 

Having adopted this reasoning, it tan be said that the 
conditions of to-day to some extent determine those of 
the future. Our outlook, therefore, must be futuristic; 
nor, let it be supposed, towards the invention of fan¬ 
tastic shapes and forma* hut towards a closer observance 
*ind revitalisation nf the fundamental principles of the 
scientific art, combined with the recognition of newer 
and more economical materials, Jt would he a mistake 
to call the latest reasoning either Modern or Futuristic, 
Immediately a movement is named loo much is expected 
ni the promoters, and the nomenclature more often than 
not militates against success. If, on the other band, 
I lie term budding is rightly extended to include science 
and art, having as its ulterior object the evolution of con¬ 
spicuous and real architecture* the movement will pin 
vitality as day succeeds to day. We shall, if we live 
long enough, hear no inure about 11 modernism 11 or the 
latest fashion ; there will be no need to invem neoteric 
or esoteric titles to excuse deliberate revision of ideas. 
Architecture is primarily a fine art : it is also in part 
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w science ; it must no longer be regarded as a polite 
accomplishment or entirely dependent rm past history for 
its ultimate txprtss&MK To be brief, if h is to be vital 
it must keep pace with the times, and afford solace to 
humanity as well as give convenience and shelter. The 
public demand of the architect that bis building* and 
designs should he in sympathy with the age. There is a 
growing feeling that science does not afford all the ad¬ 
vantages that formerly were thought possible. It is 
trow understood that architecture is an intellectual and 
a spiritual accomplishment, as well as being scientific 
md functional. M be public, while demanding tinier nf 
purpose, also bx>k for a high efficiency of artistic attain-* 
menr* and realise that expressive forms are warned in 
place of can can i res of past styles* 

ft i fl apparent from the spirit of the age that the 
present results- T refer solely to the heat works — 
gftod r ts titt y induhi i r ahlly tor , dn not complete] v sat i s fy 
critical taste, Intensive training bus produced ac.a- 
demical results, plearing enough to those who under- 
.stand them, bin otherwise incapable of carrying a mes- 
^ae nf clarity. Those who have refused in acknowledge 
academical restrictions have allowed to themselves 
fin me son of license, often pursued without method 
and mulling in eccentric design neither convenient to 
clients nor beneficial to general practice* If the best 
work fails to convince, what can be said in extenuation 
of mediocrity and ignorance - 3 How then can a method 
of building expressive of the ever-changing conditions 
be brought about ? Science b being invoked to aid 
with experiments regarding the strength and proper ties 

of materials ; the subject of acoustics is being in¬ 
vestigated io determine the laws of sound anti to secure 
harmonic proportions and shapes for auditory chambers. 
In addition, heating, lighting ynd ventilation, and 
sanitation— in fact, all the attributes of hygiene—are re- 
ccivinu fuller consideration. It ri inw recbgnbed ihai 
the science of engineering is necessarily closely silted to 
building. What is left to the architect ? Surely be ts 
not doomed n* become a mere decorator* one welt 
versed in styles and periods, with a knowledge of fur¬ 
niture, and able to follow fashionable tendencies ! On 
the contrary, the architect* in spite of present complexi¬ 
ties* is being recalled to Iris proper position of chief 
builder, and it is his duty to lend and not to follow the 
fashion. The architect's participation in a building 
should begin with the arrangement of the structural 
forms ; to be more explicit, he marshals the facts of a 
given set of conditions and proceeds to adjust them io 
suit a structural idea. In the first place, the nucleus of 
the structure is determined by the plan, which should 
be developed upwards and outwards and laterally, aa a 
vital expression of a building idea. Planning thus on a 
geometric*! basis, suited to human scale and humane 
requirements, is elevated to a highly scientific platform, 
Considered from the outset, 1c is logical inasmuch as it 
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expresses use, function* and fitness *md architectural 
because it aims at expressing latent forces both mech¬ 
anical ami visual. There ensues a point in the develop¬ 
ment uf an architectural work of art when contact with 
the qualities of past and contemporary artistry is 
inevitable. The process at this point cannot be defined : 
it is something temperamental and individual. The 
future alone can bring about a recognised standard of 
achievement in this regard. On the other hand, struc¬ 
ture is constant. 

To master the theory of structure should therefore 
hr [he aim of the designer. This theory should be [he 
chief and constant objective of the schools ; all training 
should be centred on this subject as a primary issue* for 
it connotes a cool and calculating reasoning process, 
embodying ull the minor attributes of building. From 
the horizontal trace will arise the upstanding walk* with 
the intervening floor spaces* the corridors and stair¬ 
ways ; natural lighting will be given to all parts of the 
structure, while internal perspective will be called upon 
to correlate ihe main arteries of the whole. If the struc¬ 
tural theory at the outset conforms to present-day con¬ 
ditions! and at the same time is cognisant of Future pos¬ 
sibilities* the building cannot help being representative 
of its period. The very facts and red [ties that occasion 
the need for the building will contribute to its main 
expression, as well as to die articulation of its part* and 
mcmbcrings T It is almost inconceivable that for nearly 
three centuries this important subject has been set 
aside and in some rare eases only partially observed. 
Yet in the finest periods uf ihe building art this basic 
principle was paramount. During the past century the 
French have devoted much attention to the production 
of plans of vast scope, having the- merit of fine pattern¬ 
ing. French architects have built up a system of plan¬ 
ning and arrangement responding to all known laws 
and academic rules. Certain truths have been arrived it; 
as far as academic design is concerned, advances have 
been made. It is, however, undeniable that the French 
system, while directed in the main towards ambitious 
and idealistic results based on wide historical knowledge, 
has the defect nf being supremely artificial. The proof 
uf this is apparent in the fact that the traditional system 
followed in the horizontal plane is not convincing ver¬ 
tically* It must be conceded to the French* however, 
that their aim is nut the production of geniuses but the 
raising of the general standard of efficiency. It U also 
significant that the French have awakened to a newer 
sense of responsibility. 

This is an age of economy, ft ted and reinforced eiin- 
crettr, as well as the reconstruction of natural materials, 
have to he considered* There is the necessity for econ¬ 
omising space. In other words* where formerly thick 
walling was considered essential, now* thanks to the 
Improved methods of construction, thin walling is 
almost universal. The latter* however, docs not affect 


the structural Issue, which remains constant and basic* 
Do not let us suppose for a moment that because we 
have been encouraged to formulaic opr ideas on historic 
planning that we arc bound to conform to such motifs 
for new buildings. Tkr past is u good sc riant but a bud 
master. It has its u&es inasmuch as it offers explana¬ 
tions, but it is complete and cannot be added to or 
altered. 

Go where we will throughout the kingdom, we ate 
confronted with a vast assemblage of new buildings, 
some good, especially domestic works, some indifferent, 
and some beneath con tempt. The majority of these 
buildings, especiallyiti cities and towns, have been built 
without regard to cost; no economy has been exercised 
in the selection and placing nf material. The civic build¬ 
ings externally represent motifs culled from historical 
examples at horrid and abroad T the windows and doors 
lack scale, there is often a disregard for harmonic prn^ 
portion between the components. The detail is a 
travesty and the ornamcnl and sculptural interest 
negligible, ftuch works, even the best of them, are pale 
shadow* of the original models which may or may not 
have been used as exemplars. What h true of the ex¬ 
ternal aspect is even more true of the internal arrange* 
ment* Far from being dominant and truthful, the struc¬ 
ture, and by that is meant the plan, is often a confused 
juggling of the conditions, held together « mew hat cun¬ 
ningly by steel props and obtrudent beams. 

It is this non-observance of principle, this adven¬ 
titious display of archeology, that is causing thinkers to 
rebel against the rulings of coteries who would fetter 
the scientific an with i I logical reasonings. 

In such works, and they arc legion, there is little to 
indicate purpose or fitness* and nothing at all repre¬ 
sentative of the cultural progress uf the age. The 
materials employed are finished precisely ; none would 
question the workmanship — the building surveyors see 
to that bin sucre listless precision in the working of 
materials dom not satisfy the general craving nf the 
spectator and the user for fine ideas. Recently it was 
thought that an observance of the best methods of anti¬ 
quity and the Renaissance, as well as a ebser study of 
the national tradition, would do much to raise the gene¬ 
ral standard of taste* This hatter theory has proved to he 
forlorn. If Kii* however* had the good result of direct¬ 
ing attention to the vital lssuc of structure. The 
scholarly anti travelled architect has had little difficulty 
in meeting present condition* halfway; he has used 
historical motifs for the want of something better to 
express hi* own views. Those who followed the lead 
without enquiry, looked upon the result being syutp- 
tn matte — a Son uf fashionable tendency — which they 
could imitate in a casual manner, without research and 
enquiry 1 . 

We arc at last awakening* with a shock let it be under- 
stood, to the hopelessness of the old methods, flic very 
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awakening, rude 53 it b, end trying to our susceptibili¬ 
ties, is a healthy sign. We have, despite thedeclinc In the 
practice of the art p determined to escape from the 
shackles imposed cm the issue of building by too blind 
an observance of what passes as definite convention, 
Nti longer must wc be forced to copy Greek, Roman, 
Gothic or Renaissance models in order to make our 
aspirations dear to the mass of the people. It is 
too often urged that architect are not practical that 
they are prone to indulge in dreams and to follow 7 f jn- 
tastic motifs. This is a point that requires explanation* 
To dub an architect practical is to class him with the 
plumber’* mate. An architect or chief builder is a 
technician and a thoerist, not a mechanic or manual 
worker. The term 11 practical hl applied to an architect 
h not lung less than an insult. The man who is always 
proclaiming himself to the world as " above all things 
practical ,p generally has no other qualifications. He 
uses the word practical as his stock phrase, and is in 
danger of immediate bankruptcy. 

The fact is that architects, artists and builders are the 
people least prone to illusions ; they have their (imita¬ 
tions, and they make mistakes, but they are ever ready 
to acknowledge their shortcomings* Without advertis¬ 
ing the fact they are the most practical of men, for they 
aim at the realisation of definite products. 

I have endeavoured to sketch out the main issue at 
stake and to offer for discussEon the theory upon which 
the future development of building as a fine art depends. 
Wc have (low to consider the question of the sources 
from whence the impelling interest of future building 
will spring. 

In the remote pasl building impetus derived its 
strength from religious and military causes. In the 
case of the Greeks it corresponded to the national quest 
for the ideal and the perfect. This Greek legacy is our 
heritage* In Italy, France anti Kngland, from the six¬ 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries, architecture in its 
grandest aspects responded to the interests of the King 
or wealthy patrons* In the nineteenth century it ap¬ 
parently took the wrong turning and sought to hide 
industrial development under the cloak of polite form, 
instead of endeavouring to use industry as a source 
whence renewed vitality could he derived. 

To-day democracy is the chief patron of the arts. 
It is m in this country* principally because of the 
readjustment uf social distinctions. Here, then, is the 
incentive, us well as the arbiter, of conditions that 
change from day to day, for the architect and the artist 
to interpret. The issues can be summed up a* follow’s ; 
Work, Play, Religion and Culture* The first is con¬ 
cerned with commerce, which as a far more complicated 
affair than was the case even a century ago, when the 
s^Lics of the transitory stage became complex. There 
Hire novel conditions connected with factories, office 
buildings,, warehouses, transport and mechanical 


devices which call for specialised handling There are 
conditions imposed by employment tbai connote 
regional development, such as homes for the workers 
amidst congenial surroundings* Recreation comes 
second, and under this category can he classed theatres, 
kinomas, baths, hotels* refreshment rooms, dancing 
balls and exhibitions, parks and playing fields. 
Religious observance in these times occupies the third 
position* There arc many orders of religion ; there are 
uhurches and chapels to be built for Protestants and 
Catholics, and non-conformists, as weft as meeting¬ 
houses and places of assembly—all subjects ciilling for 
specialised study. 

Under the heading of culture can be classed Schools, 
Universities, Museums, Picture Galleries, Lecture 
Halts, Libraries, 1 cchnical Institutes and Laboratories 
lor research. In addition, there is the question of new 
methods of transport by air, by sea and land, \\ r e have 
to consider the revival of the'English roads, the pro¬ 
vision of road stations for motor-cars, and roadside 
hotels. It is from the foregoing, therefore, that future 
building expression will derive its potent and active 
force. Commerce is the mainstay of the whole edifice, 
and with commerce can be classed education. The 
humane interest is undeniable. 1 rom such sources 
will accrue new ideas of taste ■ people will travel 
farther and faster, they will see more, read more, 
understand more clearly, for the old barriers of pre¬ 
judice and insular aloofness are fast being swept aside 
for an Imperial and Cosmopolitan outlook. In addition, 
architects as interpreters of public needs will have to 
take into consideration the national temperament. 1 
have already said that science alone is not altogether 
satisfy in g in so far as the spiritual aspect of holding 
as a fine art is to be regarded. Science ts now thought 
of as a means to an end ; it may by its experiments 
afford ii itMnm fceJing ot assurance and superiority,, 
hut it due* little to satisfy the emotional cravings and 
decp-njiucd instincts for Ac spirit nil. Art alone emi 
do that, bin art must be vital aru! convincing, 

Strange as it may seem, creative art cannot be defined 
or written about ; it is useless to compile laws nr 
regulations for its development. It will come into 
Itcing almost unannounced directly there is a public 
appreciation of its intrinsic merits, and it will respond 
to the labours of earnest workers. Building, on this 
showing, while nnt the chief of the intellectual arts, 
can be classed as a sort of common denominator of 
kindred activities. All artists aim at the realisation of 
an artistic ideal, and if they can bt induced to work 
together so much the better* 

In grouping the various source* whence a future 
architecture is hound to draw its reason to be, I have 
had in view the necessity of making a forceful state 
moot, Popular opinion is dissatisfied with the present 
statu* of building. Is it not possible to placate popular 
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opinion by returning to the issue with a greater 
energy ? 

The very complexity of which we complain Lit the 
particular art of building fofi been brought about by 
over-study of the past. The study of tradition is a fine 
occupation! but adventure is more exhilarating, We 
architects have been forced p the fault is not entirely 
ours, into the unenviable position of being hath patrons 
and designers We have come to regard our sphere 
of action as a realm to be guarded * 'Hie laws we have 
accumulated, the precedents we quote* arc esoteric, 
and not for common knowledge. Why should there he 
so much mystery I Wc arc only working against our 
best interests tn directing affairs from such an (leva- 
lion. Is it essential to continue to invest modern condi¬ 
tions in the straight waistcoat of classical cut ? Must 
we a!way* think of architecture as solely a matter for 
pictorial 7 display ! I do not profess to show you how the 
new state of affairs can be brought about. The deca¬ 
dence of the art of building is bad, but the position is 
not hopeless. Until, however, we reconstruct our 
theories regarding the wider issues of humanity and 
future condition*, it is useless to speak of a new style 
arising out of a readjustment of our preconceived 
notions of farm, 

1 have in my previous remarks sought to show that 
through our existing theory of building and desire 
to arrive at pictorial results and to satisfy popular 
opinion, we have allowed ourselves to lie tied to 
complexity and confusion* rather than to inquire into 
the nature of the principles which would secure eman¬ 
cipation* While wc are dressing ouraelve* up t« act old 
parts, we have no mind* for our own times. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
aste in building on ihe big scale took on definite 
bias towards the antique, there began the practice of 
collecting mfKlcU, drawings and data with which to 
increase the knowledge of classical form. Originality 
w as sought out of post originality ; the latter, which re¬ 
flection will show to be the production of slow evolution. 
None sought lo inquire into past principles. There 
were fine essays in style and rate examples of scale 
and pattern planning, but no demonstration of a 
principle. It was the silver age of the Renaissance, 
when allop were freely used in the hope of eking out 
ihr mciah The discourses of 8ir Joshua Reynolds 
appeared reasonable enough lo the young students of 
the Royal Academy when the master delivered them ; 
their import was permanent enough to influence 
architects and artists through the Iasi century. 
They counselled the observance of the known, and, 
as far as the academic rulings of composition were 
concerned, were more than justified, But to apply 
these rulings and theories to the art of building, other 
than to the very narrow limits of obsolete classical 
form, was to obscure the finer vision of architects 


to the vital principles of building, The present 
thought- it is not Bolshevik -aims noi so much at 
creating a new order of designing and fashioning, hut 
a return to the structural principles of building, w hich 
alone can he used to express modem conditions* To 
my way nfi thinking* it is hopeless to be original by 
referring to past originality \ it is an insult to one's 
intelligence to he told In go an copying form for form's 
sake. The good men copy old form well, and the bad 
ones copy it without inquiry. lienee the confusion. 
The searchlight of the present day has been turned 
upon the past most effectually- Everything is known ; 
we can reconstruct old epochs* view the life of Egypt* 
Greece or Rome, live again amidst the idylls of the 
Renaissance, frisk as eighteenth century Macaroni, 
American Colonists, French Revolutionist* or Regency 
bucks, hut such is our lust for the antique that we do 
not trouble to be natural. It is quite true that the artist 
gains something from this unnatural aptitude of being 
able to set the clock back at will ; lie can, it is true, 
measure the present by the standard of past achieve¬ 
ment. But: if he lie void of ideas or incapable of 
digesting the data which he has acquired by so much 
study, he is in no better position, but remains inert. 
The nineteenth century did not produce an architec¬ 
tural expression other "than to show how close to the 
books architects had kept their eyes. The aim was, so 
it appears, to arrive at the secret of architecture by 
examining the perfections nT form as evidenced in 
almost every T style, amt in some ©ises to exploit new 
old forma so discovered. It is also true that writers and 
architects began to realise structural differences as 
evidenced by exemplars of form. They w rote of the 
traheated system of the Greeks, and the arcuated 
system of the Roman*, they described the develop¬ 
ment of the Byzantine* the Gothic and* bier, of the 
Revival, but they did nut deal with the structural 
theory and the application of that theory to nine¬ 
teenth century needs. Even al this juncture the ten¬ 
dency is in think of structure its oonfltniCTion (which 
it is not}* and Architecture as Architecture, a thing 
apart, whereas the latter is the logical outcome of 
structure— namely, use and function. If we make up our 
minds definitely t« abandon style exploitation, if we 
set our minds against the pursuit of known farm, either 
by worshipping the antique, because it as old, or 
because it is pleasant, if we regard the past simply as a 
magfiificen! tapestry interesting as a background, and 
offering lessons of quality and finish, there is hope that 
building as a fine art will regain sornethingpf its lost 
youth. It has been said that the new is continually 
reforming on! of the old. This is True, but there i&;a 
difference between the extension of basic principles to 
modern conditions, and the fallacious system of 
recasting old forms, because beautiful, tu suit modem 
plans. The modulus of elasticity, if such a term can he 
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applied 10 tradition, has reached its limits ; but inven¬ 
tion acid novelty can only result from truth. It is 
indeed a healthy sign that some architects ate awaken¬ 
ing to the issue. 

Lately I have been watching very closely the appli¬ 
cation of the structural theory In quarters cither than 
those of architecture, and the honesty and directness 
of the result have convinced me of the necessity of 
changing my ideas regarding fitness of purpose and 
adequate expression* The modem locomotive engine 
is the result of sluw development from Stephenson^ 
Rocket. It embodies in its lines the structural theory' 
of a machine, latent with power. It has reached the 
limit of its evolution and will he superseded by 
electric traction. It is nevertheless a thing of beauty 
by reason of its fitness and balance, rhythmic propor¬ 
tion, and harmony of parts, Thu motor ear, on the 
other hand, is not entirely an expression of struct Lire, 
other than the chassis and the position of I he motor 
engine. Externally there is little to reveal struct tire. 
Internal effect in this case is a question of direction 
and speech In the motor car the beauty arises from 
function and use, and as was inevitable the latest 
form of roiid carriage closely reverts to type ; its lines 
correspond to the chaise and the Berline of other days. 
The latest coaches on the Tube railways of London 
are more representative of future architecture than any 
so-called up-to-date building- We need not waste 
time discussing the coach bed and irallies, but can 
proceed to deni with the structure built up on the 
rolling foundation. The task before the designer in 
this case was to fash suit a conch capable of carrying n 
crowd* the externa! sliape being arranged in suit the 
cylindrical form of the tunnel nr tube. Ten years 
ago the coach internally would have received a nonde¬ 
script form of ornament T known as si late Pullman fP ; 
to-day the case is different * The Structural lines alone 
fulfil the part, the surfaces where windows are not 
required are plain, the doors are Hat and free from 
mouldings. Colour now takes the place of superficial 
ornament* and it is used to accentuale the structural 
lines. The effect is entrancing ; all Loudkm is talking 
of the latest tube carriage. If the same theory were 
adopted forthwith as a basic principle in architectural 
circles, that chimera* a new style, would soon be 
accepted as part of every day custom. 

The issue before us is* are we to blunder into novelty 
of Form and massing by flights of fancy, or are we to 
achieve style continuity, and thereby originality* by 
pursuing the analytical theory > in so far as arch Ecology 
is concerned, endeavouring to re-establish basic 
truths rather than attempt to exploit specious forms ? 

Comtnonscnsc points to the fc-establishment of 
basic principles- -that is to say, a return to the primary 
theory that use and function determine structure, and 
that good structure will give originality of form. 


This is the only sane method to pursue if a style of 
building consistent with the early twentieth century is 
earnestly desired. Then the issue is raised—how 
far will architects and art Lis go to work collectively 
to secure the result ? We must not forget that the 
dead hand of tradition is held strongly against revolu¬ 
tionary methods in art, bm revolution is not desired. 
Is it revolutionary to return to basic truths that never 
change ? Wc must bear in mind that the art of 
building is passing through a transitional stage, 
perhaps the greatest period of change it has ever 
witnessed. We are changing, thanks to science, from 
the lavish and wasteful use of materials to an economic 
distribution of natural and reconstructed material. In 
other words* we are leaving thick walling and adopting 
thin walling for structural purposes. 1 have already 
said T and 1 cannot make the observation too often, 
that plan is structure and structure plan, h it not 
obvious that every time structure is clothed in arc Ideo¬ 
logical and academical garb a golden opportunity to 
demonstrate the real spirit of budding b lost: 

Professors and writers glory in teaching that which 
they have acquired by pains and Huffy. To minds 
accustomed to ascertainable facts, adventure is 
anathema. Thus ii has come about that form ami 
ascertained beauty and character have been given 
predominance over principles about which few 
inquiries have been made. If we apply our minds to 
the whole body of past architecture or budding, we 
And that certain definite Jaws exist, regarding massing 
and grouping, both for main parts and minor parts, 
hut in every case it is possible to attribute these results 
and effects to the primary cause of structure, which is 
both building Eittd architecture, according to the specific 
purpose of the building so raised. Architectural 
expression a* known and exemplified by historic 
examples of building demonstrates entirely the illimit¬ 
able possibilities of the scientific an; it represents 
the logical consistency of attainment, obtained by 
human endeavour, arising from the scale of the human 
body and human needs, controlled by spiritual, 
intellectual and emotional impulses, h shows w'hat 
the human mind has been capable of in the post—that 
is, up to the present time- -but it beats a diminishing 
rotation to the future. 

We are prone in our enthusiasm to imitate the 
misiafces as well as the good qualities There are so 
many issues bound up with building that to counsel 
complete severance with the past would he equally 
fallacious as to insist on u continuance of tradition for 
the want of something better, but we must he careful 
to discriminate between decoration and structure if wc 
desire to advance the art. 

Emm a survey of the past, which is assuredly the 
province of every praet it toner, it Is possible to find 
out the qualities essential to well-building, to ascertain 
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the geometrical forms of structure, to adopt principles 
of planning on geometrical Hues, proven stable by 
experiment, and to avoid the pitfalls of archaeology 
and pedantry. 1 have the greatest respect for the 
works of artists which show deep knowledge ; to me 
and to other architects they are comprehensible, but to 
the mass of the public they are nothing more than 
adventitious display. “They are t moreover, historical 
essays, and have nothing in common with the facts 
uf to-day- The development of the classic viewpoint 
in America, with its outcrop of arehxology and 
academic training, demonstrates this idea very clearly. 
The American! have arrived at literal transcription of 
European and classic motifs, in order to establish a 
national tradition in a new country. They have in 
their great cities evolved the sky-scraper, but they have 
spoilt their invention by bedizening it with detail 
unfilled for the purpose, in other words, they have 
stumbled upon the basic structural principle, but haw 
not had sufficient courage to develop the fundamental 
and basic theory* If historical datum is collected and 
studied it should be followed solely with a view to a 
complete understanding of principles and not with the 
idea of imitating form! and detail with the pious hope 
that something more would arise unannounced* We 
in England during the past fifty years have been 
attempting to revert to the earlier traditions of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
order to advance, and it is significant thif while we 
have produced! some charming buddings of domestic 
character, suited to regional districts, by the right 


selection of material, we have, on the other hand,'in 
the sphere of civics merely followed the mistakes 
common to our French neighbours and American 
cousins. 

I hope I have made it dear that study of the past, 
fine as it is # affords no evidence of what we desire 
for the present day, other than to show a few 
elementary principles developed through the cen¬ 
turies, with a certain logic and consistency- Future 
architecture will not brook literal transcription of 
historical models. All the previous teaching of writers 
and executants regarding tradition, qualities, of 
material geometrical form and association of com¬ 
ponents, as well as character and articulate expression, 
including combinations of colour and ornamental 
interest T which we regard as decoration, will he 
referred to. But u is unreasonable not to expect that 
present-day views regarding domestic life, work, 
recreation and culture, as well as the preservation of 
natural and conventional amenities, will not play their 
pari in aiding matters. There is one dominant prin¬ 
ciple, and to that 1 again refer, H h the philosophy of 
i true tuff, bearing m mind such essential* as geometry 
arid nut hematics. The artistic intentions of the true 
builder will ever dominate the structural theory ; the 
need of the moment is to check the craze for the 
discovery of a new old style and to restore the scientific 
art lo its once proud status, when the architectural 
forms arose from structural necessity and were in 
sympathy with the conditions of the period that 
witnessed their product ion. 
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Architectural Composition 

BY ROBERT ATKINSON [l\\ DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Books on Composition rtfid Theory are the life-blood 
of Architecture* so one would suppose* yet since the 
appearance of Gtritis Encyclopedia, now almost for¬ 
gotten, no work of importance on this subject hits 
appeared in English, This serious omission in the 
literature of Architecture no doubt reflects, or did 
reflect, current thought, fifty* sixty or more years with 
no progressive work on the vitals of our profession 
coincide most convincingly with that period in Archi¬ 
tecture which p above all others, seems to have been the 
least inspired and the least logical. 

The olil fellows of the eighteenth century. Chambers, 
Gibbs, Mortis, Batty Langley* did good service in their 
day, a little dogmatic,, perhaps a little conceited, but 
well in front of their time. 

These old stalwarts were so good that publishers 
carried on the reissue of their works so long as the 
faintest reverberations of their voices could he dis¬ 
cerned, and so no doubt their very greatness dis¬ 
couraged for some lime any further development of 
their ideals. Only in France had the flame been kept 
bright; a long series of brilliant works, culminating in 
Guadet, hind, fortunately for us, collected and pro¬ 
gressively developed the living side of an art which is 
so closely bound by tnulttiun and so liable to becomc 
purc archaeology unless dogged incessantly out of the 
rut of 11 laissez-fairs.” 

Not so in England, however. Our insular policy and 
<mr sensitiveness to criticism had for many years cut us 
olT from logical thought in "Art" with lamentable 
results ; and, whatever the cause may be, the idea that 
any good could be got out of theory or abstract pri n¬ 
ciples in Architecture had until quite recent yenrs 
been scorned by the anti-French and latterly by the 
anti-American schools. They were un-English, 
therefore totally unsuitable. 

Things always have to be worse before they ore 
better; the utter failure of English mouiimental 
architecture to hold its own and the humiliating con- 
fidouSneso that even our cherished domestic art was 
outclassed across the Atlantic, were the forces which 
suddenly caused the scales to fail from our eyes , 

Now we are returning to theory with feverishnesa, 
the pendulum has begun to sw ing m the other direction 
and we are willing to lap up from France and America 
the poison of an elder generation. 

Whilst no new work on Theory has yet appeared in 
England, several have recently been published in 
America, These arc all mure or less tinctured by 
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Guadet's great work, and still more ao by the principles 
which underly the teaching methods of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts t the wonderful logic of the latter school, 
has not been lost upon its many American students, 
which training they are now in a position to supple¬ 
ment with their own experiences for the benefit of a 
new generation of students. 

If anything Is of any value in the teaching of Theory 
it is the faculty of reasoning in sequence which its 
study engenders t a gift w hich is so outstanding a feature 
in Gunder, whose arguments are so rounded and 
polished as to be almost too obvious to need explana¬ 
tion. 

For students, an argument cannot be too clearly 
expounded, yet it b the absence of this gift which is so 
marked in recent American works. One can only con¬ 
clude that the natural logic of the Frenchman is lacking 
in the American* or perhaps he is so much concerned 
in producing a 44 vade mccum " lhat only H punch " is 
appreciated. 

The book under review is at once a great achievement 
and a disappointment—a great achievement because it 
is it honk chock-full of facts and useful data, brimful of 
concisely stated deductions* 4 * each paragraph tells a 
story,” full of admirably selected illustrations—it is 
disappointing because The M story ** is ton terse, defec¬ 
tive in argument, no! Very illuminating, and no! always 
logical in its statements. 

Were it a bonk like the recently published Civic Arf* 
+ crib book by intention, and given the power of de¬ 
duction a mine of information, one would not criticise 
the result; but, ostensibly a hook on 44 Theory* 11 it must 
stand or fall by its descriptive matter, and as such it 
fails to approach the standard we would expect from an 
American author with a Beaux Arts training allied with 
□ native faculty for picking the ih eyes >r out of the best. 
Yet* notwithstanding these defects, if is a himk which 
no student of Architecture ought to be without. It is 
an advance on that admirable little hook by Van Pelt, 
and as an ini rod net ion to I lie :irt of the " Esqnisse 
Esquire ++ is invaluable. 

The latter half of the book is frankly a clever ex¬ 
planation of i he dodges of the successful competitor* 

The greatest defect of the work is its excessive com¬ 
pression. One would like to see a future edition of two 
or three times the size, with more space given to the 
elementary sections, which, after all* form the true basis 
of all subsequent deductions. As an illustration of 
faulty explication, on page 27, in dealing with balus¬ 
trades, the following is typical ■ M The most rnunu- 
mernal balustrades rank from the use of turned 
balusters whose profiles conform in general to one 
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of three shapes, each having its own determining effect 
upon the character of t he design/ 1 

The statement made are usually acceptable, but are 
not properly introduced or argued. Thus on pipe 2 q i 
“ No high dome is complete without a crowning 
lantern, usually richly treated and of varying propor¬ 
tions. The composition of the lantern i*fc a subject 
requiring much study/* 

Homed me& the author dogmatises a little. On page 
3^ paralleled iUiistnitiuns of Si Bays M (Kgs* i and z) 



Fig. i. Portico of tuf 

ThBATBF. OF MAVtOLLlrCS,. 

Kovk, 


Fig . i . Hitbu-usedQri> mw 
ay tin I'ciunr or the 
l ARNt-3. Hai.U 1£. K--VIk 



Fits , 3, Pun of rm Lincoln Memorui. 
Henry Ehrafi, AicMttet. 


In general with American authors, the writer adheres 
to rectangular grillages as a basts of plan spacing and 
deprecates any shapes which are not regular geomet¬ 
rical forms. No doubt this type nt spacing is itujsi 
suitable fur steel-framed buildings, hut the beauties of 
the free or baroque curve as a contrast to too stiff a 
general scheme should nut be belittled. The beautifully 
subtle plan of H. \U di Monte Santo in Home (big. 4) 
is givers as an example of bad planning if we read 
the text rightly— yet apart from defective d-cvational 
details it would be difficult to devise .1 more logical 
and distinctive building, or a more beautiful plan. 

There are manifest advantages of planning on a grill* 


are given" from the Theatre of Marcellos and the 
Court yard of the Irarnesc Mace, the first as an example 
of the order dominating the arch and the second a* 
.so example of ihc arch dominating the nriler, but s <fc 
nit I he illustrations have exactly the contrary cffcci. 

Generally, however, the information given h sound 
and overwhelming in its diversity. 

The elements of composition are exceedingly wsc- 
fob and defects in explanation can generally he 
deduced from the admirable figures. A plan is given in 
this section of 1 he Lincoln Memorial (Fig. 3) which is 
peculiar In being a direct hupiration ftom t he classical 
temple, but varies from the orthodox form in having a 
principal entrance on the hank instead of at erne end 

There are also admirable chapters on the planning 
of vestibules, staircase Mia, turning points and com¬ 
munications, courts, galleries, layouts, etc. 

27b 
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ARCMTECTURAL COMPOSITION 

:i unit of spaces or bays is established which becomes a 
" constant ” throughout the plan and so acts as a scale. 

Also, of courac, return elevations and subdivisions of 
tailings and floors are rectangular and simplify 
treatment. 

The chapter on " Pochc ” is practically an explica¬ 
tion of the above principle and is one of the most 
useful features of the book. 

" Silhouette of section "is dismissed very summarily. 

Tliia* a subject of extreme interest and importance to 



deviitional trc+itrii^nt which as it were,, an expression 
of the entire mm and length of the building, whereas 
in No. 1 2$, M + Recoup'd design for the same subject, 
the effective elevation is a sec non of perhap* one-third 
of the front, and the other two-thirds are wing^ of so 
different and inadequate a character as not to appear 
part of the same inside, whilst the dignity of the 
building is hardly comparable in the two schemes, I he 
treatment of wall surfaces i& another interesting chapter 
well illustrated. 



designers, can be su well exam pled in she restored 
sectional elevation of the great Roman Bat I is, where 
variety of nullilie and height, contrast of decoration and 
colour, even contrasts of the amount of illumination 
admitted^ are so masterfully handled. 

In the chapter dealing with wall treatment of 
Facades, also, the author h same whit curt. Useful 
paralleled diagrams of facades for the same programme 
arc given on this subject. One often feels that inadequate 
win gs detract rather than add scale to a large com¬ 
position. Fig, 137, elevation of M. Chaiissemiche 1 ! 
" Palais dcs Scci&e? Savantts " <Figs. 5 & fr) p gives an 


Mention is made of the alterations in the il Zoning 
Laws ls of New York, whereby the silhouette of the 
new buildings has to conform to angles of light and 
vision. Certainly these laws have proved to be a blessing 
in disguise > the interesting compositions resulting are 
infinitely superior to the box-like outlines of the earlier 
skyscrapers. 

The remainder of the work deals w ith the 4J Program 
t.f the Building/* “ The Parti/ 1 and 11 The Entourage/' 
'These chapters are the most useful and best explained 
parts of the book, and are in themselves sufficient lo 
justify its hi elusion in the architect's library. 
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Reviews 

“ EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE/' .4 Spence of 
Essays addressed to thr Public hy Manning Robert- 
ton, F*R+AJ5m t with an introduction by 

H. ft. &%. [Published by T, Fisher l!nw:n. Ltd J 
In recent years the need has been increasing!y felt for 
enlightenment of the public in architectural mat ter? * if 
on advance was to Lie made in respect of the general 
standard of taste affecting the placing ami treat mem of 
buildings* and to bring home to the ordinary practical 
nun—as the special object of this hook is stated to be— 
the responsibility he* as an individual shares for the 
outrageous conditions in which we live. That there 
are indications of stimulated interest in the amenities 
of life is a] ready appa ren c. We a re T i ndeed, frequently 

surprised, and in the most agreeable way* at the re- 
sponse made to better views in relation to what, in iis 
broadest interpretation, and for lack of a better name, 
we call esthetics ; so that signs are not lacking of a 
definite reaction from late Viet drum indifference to 
i be simple and the good in the material surroundings of 
life. These essays of Mr. Manning Robertson appear, 
accordingly, at a very appropriate mu me til and are in 
every way to lie welcomed* They embody much 
sound truth on subjects of general interest, and are so 
presented as to remove ajl excuse for not being readily 
absorbed by those to whom they arc addressed. The 
method of approach may differ in the various chapters, 
and their value as literature lie, perhaps, not quite 
equal, but they lead with very fair consistency to the 
same end—an intelligent understanding h_v the layman 
of what Architecture, in its domestic aspect particu¬ 
larly, mean*, and a realisation ilia I it comprehends 
something beyond the mere structure of buildings. 
As a recognised authority on the housing question Mr. 
Robertson gives special consideration to that subject 
and pleads its cause from the standpoint surely the 
correct and proper one—of the reintreduction into 
everyday life of the interest and beauty associated 
14 with the traditional architecture of the old English 
village and cathedral city, but which we neither expect 
nor find in our modem towns and suburbs/* fie 
points to she difference between that traditionally 
beautiful thing and the so-called L * pretty ’’building of 
the present or the immediate past : inveighs quite 
rightly against shams (such a:> the 11 Olde Eriglysshe 11 
type of villa)* standardised decoration, and pretentious 
ornament generally. The importance of planning and 
the right choice of, and logical use of, materials are 
dealt with* as also (among many other things) the neces¬ 
sity for stifling 11 the craving of each new householder 
that he and hi* wife should look at least as grand as 
their neighbours/* The h.$t is Just such a point as 
needs to he emphasised—for aggressive individuality 
in house as m street architecture is surely a thing to he 


very definitely discouraged—and f though perhaps not 
always the cast, one must assume that the proprietor* 
and not the architect or builder T is at fault when in¬ 
dividualistic architecture appears in blatant self-asser¬ 
tiveness to cause the discomfiture of more sensitive and 
modest neigh (hours. 

In an interesting and valuable chapter on “ Everyday 
Taste Tf the author says much that is to the point on 
simplicity In decoration and furnishing, and—bearing 
in mind the many skilled craftsmen of all kinds we have 
around us to-day receiving little encouragement in their 
work—he advises the buying of good modern fur¬ 
niture " founded on principle* that inspired the best 
work of the past * rather than antique or alleged 
41 antique " specimens not because they are good but 
merely because they claim to he old. It is one of the 
many follies the untutored and indiscriruinating house 
furnisher needs to get away from. One U tempted to 
suggest, moreover* that it is unfortunate architects (in 
the real sense) are so rarely asked to advise upon and 
control the decorative finishing and equipment of 
buildings they design or arc called in to advise upon, 
for too often we sec most sad examples of architectur¬ 
ally fine interiors, and the rooms of simple and tasteful 
houses* ruined hy entirely inappropriate and even 
hideous furnishing- 

in the essay on iS the House Builder p> Mr. Robertson 
defends the much-abused speculative builder, and sug¬ 
gests* with the soundest reason and good sense, chat if 
encouraged by the sympathetic assistance of the archi¬ 
tectural fraternity, and a real demand for well-built and 
tasteful houses on the pan of the public, the 11 free ” 
builder is both able and likely to respond to It, More¬ 
over, that when eventually the average man becomes 
accustomed to the good in houses, as in other things, be 
will not descend again to the bad. For, 3s Mr, H, K. 
Sc I ley says, in his admirable introduction to the \mok, 
the general problem is obviously one that can only be 
solved by the co-operation, in something more than u 
formal sense, of the buyer (client), the architect and the 
builder. 

There arc here and there expressions one is inclined 
to boggle at and that will probably invoke criticism. 
For example, Mr . Robertson's definition (on p. 34) of 
architecture as not merely const rue lion clothed in an 
Art form but rather an Art form interpreted in a losv 
* inactive and practical way r> is certainly open to 
disagreement. He is, moreover, a courageous man 
who attempts to define in a few words the nature of 
architecture or to assert* as Mr, Robertson doe*, that 
nur architectural schools are now 11 fully awake to 
1 heir opportunity/ 11 when, in the opinion of some of our 
best authorities, the ideas and methods on which many 
of them are run are so questionable. 

Other interesting chapters range from Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren to the revision of Building By-laws, and 
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from 11 Lies and Evasions ” lo ai Saonnat Eireann **— 
the latter giving us some notes on architecture in Ire¬ 
land—a subject very rardy touched upon in this 
country. The important matter of advertiseenems in 
public places is also dealt with, and the necessity shown 
for what may be called Poster Art being Suitably dis¬ 
played i avoiding those situations—scenes of rural 
beauty, for example— where obviously not wanted. So. 
also, the author contends, must illuminated signs be 
brought within their proper province and the mure 
obvious vulgarisms of running, jumping, and " synco¬ 
pated Pl lights ruled out. The latter aspect of the case 
is of considerable importance id those architects p and 
others, who may wish building to he free of such 
questionable adornments as representations of dancing 
ladies juggling with coins ; puppies with periodic 
smiles ; and intermittent supplies of port wine being 
poured from inexhaustible bottles. Quite recently, 
through the action of the Sea pa Society, a distinct move 
forward has taken place in one direction that Mr. 
Robertson indicates. 

The last essay, * ‘ Hope for the Futu re , n appropriately 
describes the sort of towns we may look forward to— 
not ruled by symmetry on paper or planned to be 
viewed as patterns from the air T hut formed to be lived 
in, considered in relation to natural ground levels, the 
prevailing winds, rivers and streams, and evolved m 
such a way as to be dean, wholesome and beautiful as 
befits the working and resting places of people rendered 
thereby healthy and contented. May such idealistic 
towns cuinc into being soon, for the conditions under 
which the poorer classes of our population are com¬ 
monly forced to live arc little, if anything, short of a 
tragedy. Such a change, however, will only come 
when the conditions that lead to improvement arc 
realised by the mass of the people themselves- when 
some knowledge of what "everyday architecture 
means b taught, as a matter of course, in our schools, 
and when, in that and other Ways, the train of thought 
is seE up in rhe mind of the ordinary practical 
individual, 1 ' as Mr. Manning Robertson puls it, that 
will lead him inevitably to choose the better things and 
avoid the worse. 

We accordingly commend this most opportune and 
stimulating hook to all who have a chance to read it, and 
congratulate ils author on n most praiseworthy effort 
bo assist appreciation of (be mosl universal of the Arts, 
Further, having read the book ourselves, wt are led to 
hope it may be .mother influence in creating support 
for those who, by spreading abroad the gospel of 
simplicity, suitability and sound work, seek to hasten 
the day when, a .h William Morris said, wc shall have 
nothing connected with the places we live in that wc do 
not know to be useful or believe to he beautiful. 

Some wdl-choscn illustrations add appreciably to the 
interest of the book, Frederick R. I Morns [F.] 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF 

PETERSFIELD. By E. Arden Minty, FJU.BJl. 

Illustrated fry the Author. [London ; John Latte , 

The Bodfcy Head, 1923.] 

Mr. Minty declaims any profession 10 give an 
exhaustive account of all the events which have 
occurred during the known existence of the town y and 
wants the reader that his hook consists mostly of com¬ 
pilation, Mr. Minty, who knows Pctersfidd well, has 
overlooked a need oV those who are unacquainted with 
it and would appreciate a small plan noting the princi¬ 
pal buildings and features ; and perhaps attention 
should have been drawn to the interesting fact that the 
plan of the town (as can be gathered from the VJ'JL) 
is like that of most English boroughs of medieval origin 
- a central square with the principal streets radiating 
from it, High Street and St. Peter's Road to the east, 
Chapel Street to the north, and Sheep Street to the 
west, and so forth. 

Four pages of notes and conjectures concerning the 
church founded in 1100 by Bishop Walkejyn whet 
the appetite. Illustrating hIs remarks by a little plan 
and a full-page perspective sketch, Mr. Minty is 
inclined to think the building was originally cruciform 
with a central tower. Enlargement was effected by the 
Addition of a west tower and unusually wide aisles 
extending to its west walk The central tower dis¬ 
appeared, but its east side remain* in the existing 
chancel arch and arcading over it, a fine piece of work 
shown on a measured drawing a* u frontispiece of the 
book. Sir Arthur Bfomfidd restored the church in 
1K73, when it was discovered that the chancel was 
originally r- feet longer. A mu her little plan shows the 
church since 1874., noting that the porch, organ chamber 
and ve*iry ¥ all on the north side, are modem. A tull- 
pnpe perspective sketch shows the church as if appears 
from the Square, and a clerestory added to the nave by 
Blomfirid to include (as the frontispiece dearly ex¬ 
plain*) the arcaded and pierced cast wall of the former 
central tower. 

Mr. Minty does pood service in she direction of 
perpetuating an inscription which apparently hnshcen 
removed, and is a model uf its kind for incumbents 
and churchwardens. It used to hang, he tells us + on 
the pill ar north uf the chancel arch :— 

A wall eight fed long was taken down, and this 
pillar ami twn marches new raised and turned. Also 
ii wall of the same length taken down on the cat her 
si demand that arch new turned, Anng Domini 1731. 

John Of*man and Arthur Fescod, 

Church wardens. 

The rest of tile book gives information about the 
Charter constituting Pcierafield a market town, 
manorial and other history, the equestrian statue of 
William III in lead the money for which was left in 
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i 750, the M Spain,” certain houses, the schools, alms¬ 
houses anti charities ; also facts concerning the neigh¬ 
bourhood and anecdotes of I he past. The book should 
be yen’ useful to those i merest ed in the local history* 
and we hope Mr. Minty will have the satisfaction of 
receiving acknowledgment of its usefulness*] 

Haruy Si lut [FJ. 

THE WORLDS TIMBERS FOR BUILDING, 
FURNITURE + A_ND CONSTRUCTION. By 
y<ntu$ Davits and Others. \Alfred Haworth mid 
C&. t Ltd ft 4 LeadfrthaU Street r F-G.] 

This is a second edition of a book called Building 
Timbers. The new title suggests how much the con¬ 
tents have been expanded. 'Phis work deals with those 
woods which are of special interest 10 architects as build¬ 
ing material, and contains information on all timbers 
at present available far building purposes. 

The old form of specification asks for material which 
is often not obtainable, and if available h often very 
expensive. Every' architect naturally wants the best of 
its kind, but the most expensive material is not neces¬ 
sarily die best for the purpose for winch it is specified, 
Mr. Ewan Christian used to head his specifications 
with the w ! ords ** This specification means what it 
says/' Now a specification written in this sense warns 
writing from knowledge of the materials available, and 
the suitability of each kind for the purpose for which it 
is proposed to use II 4 and as far as a book can convey 
the necessary knowledge for I he selection of timber The 
World?t Timbers gives valuable assistance. 

Timber .being an organic structure grown under many 
varying conditions, requires a much larger margin of 
safety than steel or other inorganic materials which have 
a much urn re consistent constant of strength. The habit 
English architects have of taking the Baltic timber con¬ 
stants for scantlings of timber from all over the world 
is not a logical one. It is claimed that the Canadian 
timbers have ,i relatively stronger constant than the 
Baltic, and so the scantlings to w hich Canadian timbers 
are generally prepared should be taken on the ttsis that 
have been made on the Canadian woods, and not 
matched with the Baltic scantlings with which English 
architects are more familiar* 

The book deals w ith definitions of quality, definitions 
of origin, difficulties of dimensions, and finally gives 
several clauses for use in specifying various kinds of 
timber. 

The chapters devoted to describing the various kinds 
of woods are full of useful infimnation on the qualities 
and defecis of each kind- Five defects are given under 
the heads of (i) Rot (doat nr decay), (ij) Sap p (iii) Shakes, 
{tv) Knots, (v) Excrescences (rtridgaib* tumours), etc, 

H ► D* S cables-W orm [F.]. 


TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. By T. //. Huffher and F. A G. 
Lamborri. u)2$. 13s, net. [Clarendon Press, Oxford ] 

Professor Hughes and Mr. Lam bom have produced a 
readable and useful book which should prove to be a 
very popular primer of Town Planning. 

After a brief historical sketch, the authors proceed to 
deal with the development of the village and town in 
Brittain* nod it is very- probable that many amateurs who 
arc interested in rhat fascinating subject may be led on 
by TWuf and Town Planning 10 study the modem aspects 
of the problem and the possibilities for the Future which 
ore dealt with in the concluding chapters uf this book. 

Professor Hughes and Mr. Lam bom owe much, os 
must all students of the subject, to Professor Hcwc-rfield 
and Professor Tout for their able work un Andent Town 
Planning and Medieval Town Planning; and this debt is 
suitably acknowledged in the preface. 

f rhc nume rous well-chosen il lustrations include exce l¬ 
lent reproduction & of such diverse subjects as seventeen rh- 
eenTtiry print** Mr. Bradshaw k i Restoration 0/ Prctenesle, 
good maps adapted from the Ordnance Survey, a photo¬ 
graph of Let eh worth taken from the aiti nnd a large 
folding plan of that estate. It is noteworthy that the 
plans and diagrams are all char and readable, for so many 
booh suffer fmm over-reduction of such itfimmion*, 
and perhaps even more noteworthy is the fact that In 
mom cases north-points and definite scales are given. 

W. S. IhJRCBON, MJL [AT 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE AT A GLANCE. A 
tiwpt* Review: in Pictures nf the Chief Periods of English 
Architecture with LNitoriatl Nates by Frederick Chat* 
ter tori, F B.I.B.A, is. ft d. net. [London : The 
Architectural Press,] 

Any publication or activity such as this which tends 
towards the enlightenment of clients—that is to say* of the 
Jny public -must sooner or later tend 10 produce finer 
buildings.—finer architecture. For this reajon, if for no 
Other, Mr Chatterton^ little book is n> be welcomed. A 
tme appreciation of architecture must carry w ith it some 
capacity to judae nnd mssesi;—some critical faculty in fact, 
and this call only be developed From a knowledge of the 
evolution of architecture, isolated fragments of know* 
led ye ure not entrtifi'h. Architecture must be seen as a 
continuous thread. It is this understanding that English 
Architecture nt a Ghmet will rend to promote. 

In a few pagr% by means of skilfully abridged notes 
and the pen and ink tketebc* of Mr. J T D. M. Harvey, a 
rapid surrey of English architecture during some eight 
hundred yam can be obtained, and the salient character¬ 
istics are Lndic.iied with suEficient clarity m enable any 
reader to go about fail daily life with increased under¬ 
standing und appreciation of the building* which he will 
encounter. The book, however, cannot he regarded a* 4 
more than an hton-fTtruvre. Its function is to stimulate 
theAppctitr fora more nourishing diet, 

Tt is n little book which every Architect would do well to 
possess and yet never retain, foe it is a uscFul weapon 
of propamnda, which should never lie idly sheathed in the 
bookshelf* 

H. j. Rirnstincl [AT 
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The Library 

j 

Notts qy Me mn of the Litfflatl-i!z Committee on 

Rutestt AcqunmofiH. 

FTTijf ff A'ti/i"! tiiff ptffAiTo/vd tr/ljtrciMf jj/r/isdart 1 f<? tJ 
imre detailfd critic™■} 

DK ORIGINS FT AMFUTUDLNE UVTEAS YER- 
OM., ByTerdle Sarajma. fcn Verona, 15^ 

This is one of the oldest architectural books rind a Itra* 
addition to the library. It is not, Jilts must such works, n genera i 
(jiF^mtinn on ardiiteciUTc, but j deacnptvOQ of the Roman 
rem^irifi of one city—Verona. _ _ 

OF grifat interest to students, it shuw* the rcrauiuilg : monu¬ 
ment* in u much non complete t-tatr than now md many 
fragment* which mskr W buve difiippHrtil altogether. 

The book is in fine condition, the pkrra are mi*t vpiflttd in 
lira winy and nuuiy of them unuiUAlly large. 

It appear? that a certain amount of re*toratmn— particu¬ 
larly of aculpture^bji* been suggested bv ibe author. __ 

.. L_ u"i _ 


RECENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE m J, S*j-fo. 
Lond. {i$ul i' **- riVehnical Journals, Ltd,] 

This is a recent publication by technical Journal*, Ltd., 
and is. a record of English domestic archilcctate of the part ten 
years. Il ia ftefifrd under the heading of I oivn rlou^ P 
Conmrv llouuti Suburban Houses, Bungalow* and Coi- 
mm, and h excellently ilSmrtfitcd by phntogrflpb* and plans 
There ia a prefe r by Mr. W. c; Newton who eontmLled the 
editorship begun by Mr s Etnefsi New too, R A. U L, >- 
HAU- UNO KUN 5 TDENKMALE DBS KlISTEN- 
LANDES. by Hans Eoltiwics nod Leo Ptiaacijf, fo. 
Vienne. 1916. £2. [KunstVtflfltf Anton SchroJI St CtG 

GMBM+ w W*a (- , . f ,, , . 

*90 photopphic view st of sfchltKtBft rftitn ear] 1 Uimtian 
to Jatc Reumsance limes, (nth cwnoh and interior*, vf Ulna . 
Manv of [he ^object* ;vfe- tittle known nftd of great interest. 
This i> :L vatu able addition CO [he library. 

ITAUA AR'llSTlGA SEtUSS. 5 *0 Bersmmit U 

Mcnlagra Mama row ; H Frucino ; Aalk h henna ; 

Loreto ; Bergamo. . , 

The five vpluilr* of ibk admirable pubhtiLdOTi have been 
lidded TO the libnirv. Thwe illuwtrated monograph! <in towns 
and region* of Itoly prove* if any further pmof lycre needed* 
thfli that wonderful land deserve* m be visited und studied 
village by village. . __ . 

Among dir lubjects dealt with ate the mckaamf htm city 
of Piripliaro in the Kilt country of the Tuscan Maremina ; 
She fine Ryjantinr work of Alii? FuectlsC and the to worm ft 
keep of CcltiHO both iti the Fucirm of the central Apennines ; 
die picturesque J11L] ciricfl of the "liber \ alley I the WC-flWh of 
art lavished on (be world-famed Santis Iilm Loreto ; 
and finally Bcrgsnw end it* district. The test volume will 
rrvtHli many ficaxtife* un.vuapected by those wim ibinlc lliej 
know thar ehniminit eld »»ti wi'U. W. H. W, 

8AUKVNST DEH MESfAlUSANCE IN FUANKREtCH 
UND DEL TSCHiAND- By Ur. All-rcchi Hmpt. ,o. 
Berlin. 1913, i». 4 J- . m 

Thii p* ihe #<ci^mii imd ooncludriig pari of ihc work, trie 
fim dvahiif With France is OU 1 of prinl. It h fuIR" and well 

jEluAttatcd with phonDigTaphh of ex^ntplc^ os the 
phates of RenatvVince architeccnre if] Ormuiny, lodiwng 
Mtiwe. Interesting many *sf theni are. it 15 impowhlf to 
cosn pare them w ith any lodler b ek e lion i timt \nny t hroncc, 
or England wilhnuT ecriuirinp the coniHcium that the iltniUB- 
sauce never ceased to be alien CO the German *p«lT, rlardly 
41 singk eompte illmtniteiJ u whalb ftee front *fJ? c i ^ n , i if rr " 


t H on or jncpngrtiisy. 


W, H. W. 


ARCHITETTI DAL XV. AL XVI 1 L SECOT.Q, I^on 
Uani^ln Alberti; di Adolfo Venturi; FFlippo MrurtclI< tm:Ii r 
dt Adolfo Venturi : MiehclunMelo RuomitPSu di: Dagobtrt 
Frey. BiNiciteca d* Arre IllusrtuiJt. sm. 40, Rame, 1013, 
39. 6d. each. fRuma : Societ-i Kdltriec d' Arte Ulus- 
iraia,) 

An excellcm tiltlc senes of iUtttnvifid pamphlets, each cOU- 
taitting to J2 pboiogmphtc plates of drawin gs jfkd aciual 
structure in the work of fumdus Iialian architects. The present 
ti umber* include Brunellwbi Aihertt _5im! Michjjlangdo. 
Previous rurmbem dealt with the work of Pietro dii Curtona 
end Ronomini. D> "l 1 ‘ 

MONUMENTS ANTIQUES. Rekvcs ct rest.iunV. par k# 

Architectrv pensiionn-iires de I"Aead'-mm- de France ft 
Rcntie:, Notices Btcber>lngiqkics pur Vtctot Uhapot, 
*6s, [Publication de PlniltCUt dr France £dtt£c hjus 
lui direction de II. DTEspOUy, Professor h FEcok des 
licaux-Arf.vJ 

Thii i* a post-war contmuadon of the fine series of render- 
inir* of file antique by the students of (he French School at 
Rome, The volcmic includes the AcmpoUs ai Athens and 
I’Xadiiank villa at Tivtili T IV T. F. 

DTSPOUY, Chic hundred selected plate* from Fragment* 
ri'Ar*tei*€tore Antique Fn. New York, 1923- 
[Pencil Points Pre^s, New York ] 

A beautifully reproduced strie- of plitrs which fiudtttii 
will find imTslu»tblE r H* C, B. 

THE TOMB OF TUT-AN K El -AMEN. DL^cavercd by the 
Tate Earl of Carnarvon arid Howard Carter. By Howard 
Carter and A, U. Mare, Vdume I . Lu, Sa. Lund. 1923 . 
its, hd, [ClsscU and Co.* Ltd,] 

A profusely mtutznd and well produced UL^rnprion of 
the rcn3arkalne discDvene^ which have almtdy aroused such 
tvideapread inUftf^C mnong the gtnani public Although 
many writer* liave alrcudv hurried inltj pH III with lioob 
kltscnb r rig the king, bin religion, atitl hk tomb, rhi* authentic 
und ollictd study by the BtinrivtnB leader of the Unmun tm 
cxpcdihnn to the lombs of the Ring 1 - occtlpirt a dLlferenl 
pe^iiion, and deals with the famous tumb in a moru thorough 
und eahuustii t way thasi ha* been, possible bdicnu. 1 he 
uciU4il discovery of the tomb is described in detail I he book 
contaiTui a number of ocodlePt illiisTtutions. M. &* R ■ 

DAS NTREIDEN MONUMENT IN XANTHOS. Ver- 
liuch Finer TOederhemiaflmig win Georg \ittwn mic 
euietn Vorwon von Emd Rewdh. Fo. Virnai, 
m. 

This fine fnbo by Dr. Georg Nieman H ba«d ph W 
Lxmnination of the fragment of the Nereid monunumi in inc 
British Museum, with plate* nF fftld^inp of lk front, ihe 
crtSH'L neClion r and the order It is Only regrettable I hut it was 
kfi to a German itthnfogitt to publish & work rluit shuukt 
have been tafidcmiken in this eouniry, D, l - F + 


EXHIBITIONS 

An exhibition of origaiusl pen and pend] tirowings by 
Mr, E, H New* of Univcmi^ und College building ut 
Oxford and Cnmbndge 11^ well ^ other views, arid n 
number of ecchhig^ of architceturml subject* by Mr. H, 
Gordon Wortow [A ], will be held in the New Galkiies 
lit the K I.B.A until 15 March, 

A large and interesting collection of Airs, 

Joseph*^ paintings, Including ilhritnttons of Mr* Ddim 
Joseph's Hitbitectunt work* is being held ^ tho Suffc^k 
StTttei GdlJerte^ until tz Aliirch. Ihc Exhibition i& 
closed an Saturdoy^. 

*8l 
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Mr* Lethaby and the Royal 
Gold Medal 

In response to an enquiry by the Editor, Mr. 
Arthur Keen has sent the following letter: 

6 March 1924* 

Dear Ma. Editor.— 

It h by no mean* easy 10 comply with your 
wish that 1 should give our member* some impression 
of why Professor Lethaby i& not able to accept the 
Royal Gold Medal + Mia decision was in no way 
n surprise to me; what always did surprise me was 
that he remained for such a number of years a member 
of our Institute, l suppose it was due to his personal 
feeling towards its members as distinct frum itself. 

His attitude towards affairs h such that he must 
necessarily disapprove of any organisation of archi¬ 
tecture m n profession because it is something that 
stands between an architect and his real work, I 
think he is fully ready to admit the impossibility of 
carrying out work under modem conditions without 
the involved paraphernalia associated with modem 
architectural practice, and actually it k modern 
civilisation iticLf and its hie thuds that he is opposed 
to rather than any section of its activities. A system 
under which attention k concentrated on the indi¬ 
vidual items in a city while essential things like fine 
street planning and efficient services arc neglected 
for sheer lack of strength and ability to tackle them 
effectively is obviously wrong t and one can not blame 
Professor Lcthahy if consistency prevents him front 
falling into line with a system of organisation that 
lie feels to be operating on wrong lines. 

I am quite unable to express how grateful he is to 
those who have offered him an expression of their 
appreciation of good work faithfully done and of 
personal goodwill that is most cordial and sincere* 
or how distressed he is to think that his attitude may 
be misunderstood by them. He values their friend¬ 
ship at s very high rate indeed and is full of admira¬ 
tion of their individual work, but t 03 1 said before* 
he cannot in honesty accept something that is part and 
parcel of a system with which he i> not in accord. 

Personally I am very sorry indeed, but if 1 had the 
ability to express what I want to convey, 1 could 
show that Professor Lcthahy is neither unreasonable 
nor inconsistent, as he certainly is not unappreciative. 
—Yours sincerely, 

Arthur Kick, 

Hon. Secretary* 


St. Pauls Bridge 

The following comment on the statement sent to 
the Prime Minister (see pages 265-266) by the repre¬ 
sentative conference on the proposed St Paul's Bridge 
was published in The Tijnet on 1 March:— 

A conference of representatives of the Royal institute 
of British Architects, of the Town-Planning Institute* of 
the London Society, and the Architecture Club has asked 
the Prime Minister to receive a deputation for the purpose 
of laying before him the arguments against the proposed 
St. Paill’s Bridge. Wt prim to-day the statement which 
they hive sem with their request—a statement which set* 
out simply and temperately some of the principal objec¬ 
tions 10 1 he scheme. With those objections, and with 
oiliers, our readers arc already pretty well acquainted, 
thanks to the miny letters and articles on both aides of the 
question which haver appeared in these columns since the 
summer of the year before last. Thefirst argument in thr 
case is., of course, the- urgency of avoiding any building or 
demolition or disturbance of the ground w hich could by 
any possibility endanger St T Paul's Cathedral, Until that 
danger is mconttovwffbly proved impossible the chance of 
jt remain^ a paramount objection to the scheme. Nest in 
importance should be placed this alternative : either the 
bridge is unnecessary and will not be used,ork is necessary 
and the use of it will w congest eastward and westward 
traffic at the caEU end of St- Paul's Cathedral m to create 
a new and acute difficulty in the management of l*nndon 
traffic. The Corporation nnd its advisers have been 
generously patient; apin and again they have yielded to 
one form or another of public opinion which has pressed 
them to take futther COnstderation. Bm the eleventh hour 
has now struck. The last possible measure-, are being 
i:ikcjri 10 assert the strength and soundness of the publk- 
dislike of a project ihut Lack* both inevitability un J imagi¬ 
nation. It is sincerely to be hoped that they will be due- 
ee-vjfiLl, fnr the honour of London and the future comfort 
and pride aF her in habitants and all who look to her os their 
mother* 

LONDON BRIDGES AND LX\C. 

On ihe motion nf Major Harry Barnes the following 
motion was parsed by the London County Council fin 
4 March 

That it he referred to the Improvement*, Highways md 
Town ri.LnmriL.. (Special) Committees to consider and 
report whether steps should be taken to secure that the 
conn* roction of new bridges ^nd the rebuilding of old 
bridges within the County of London should or should not 
have regard lo the need* of Ixmdon traffic us a whole and 
to the opportunity offered of improving public tmcaitir* 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 1 CONFERENCE. 
Oxford— 9 to 12 July 1924. 

The annual conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and its Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom and tKe Dominions Overseas wilt take place 
at Oxford from 9 to 13 July 1924. A preliminary 
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programme is in course of preparation by the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Edward F, Warren, RSA, President of the Berks* 
Bucks and Qxdn Architectural Association* and will be 
issued at an early dale. It is confidently anticipated 
that a 11 record M number of members of the RJ.R..A. 
and the Allied Societies in the United Kingdom and 
in the Dominions Overseas will be present at the meet¬ 
ings, the banquet* the visits and the excursions which 
□re now being arranged by the Executive Committee. 

Ladles will be especially welcomed at the conference, 
and it is hoped that a large number will he present. 

The remarkable popularity of the previous con¬ 
ferences at Liverpool, Cardiff, and Edinburgh, and the 
attractions offered by Oxford to a gathering of archi¬ 
tects should contribute to ensure a memorable success 
for the conference of 1924. 

ANCIENT ^ II RIDGES. 

The*fnllowing letter from Mr. A. R. Powys, Secretary 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
was published in Tkr Time* cm at February. 

This society is trying to collect particular about the 
valuable medieval and later bridges of England, it 
wishes to he in a position to plead for sympathetic ireat- 
inent of any one of them should that be desirable, as many 
sate threatened under road-widening sjchciiics. it would 
aak your readers who are interested in this question to 
*end 10 me such information as they tan obtain, stating 
the reason* given for an alteration, well a* those against, 
inf this society w ishes to know both aide* of the question 
in such cases. .Already it has in some care* been nbk to 
show that the right course is to build a new bridge at a 
point above or below the old, and thus to save the latter 
from injury, and nl the same time ease traffic Congestion 

If the society is to be in s position 10 speak with 
authority on any ca^r, it requires information on the 
following putms. any or ail of them, as it* correspondents 
may be able ro supply;—h) Age; (a) materia! ; (;) 
form T with photos ; (4} width of roadway : 15) whether 
with bottle-necked approaches or no ; (6) gradient ; (7) 
visibility from approaches ; (ft) possibility of diverting the 
noid to cross q new bridge ; to) ■tatisiica of traffic crossing 
bridges on days when it is heavy and on thoac when it is 
light and (he nature of the traffic l f 10) condition, Par¬ 
ticularly is this informs ion needed with regjrd to those 
bridge n which are threatened js the present time, The 
society desires to um its intluencc to protect the old 
bridges of England from mutilation or destruction 
wherever this U consistent with safety of life, My com¬ 
mittee wishes to be iria position to lay its views in practical 
form before the proper authorities us occasion makes this 
desirable. It feels there must tie many who are of like 
mind. It ho* attempted to gtu in couch with these 
through the county archuxriugical societies, with varying 
success. The society wishes to add that it appreciated 
sincerely the intercut taken by the Ministry of Transport 
in the preservation of indent building including bridges. 
I t hopes to be able to place ihe information it 15 colceting 
a* the serv ice of that Department* 


PROFESSOR J. W. MAC KAIL AND AUSTRALIAN 
ARCH ITECTU R E. 

Professor Mackail, who was Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford University from ig&fi to igi?+ ha* returned 
recently from a visit to Australia. In an interview with a 
representative of The Morning Pott Mr. Mackoll lays 
special stress on the Importance for architects of human¬ 
istic studies, meaning thereby facta and phenomena re¬ 
lating to man, A knowledge of history' and sympathy 
with the work of the past are, he argues, essential tn them. 
Only thus can ardiitects obtain a broad and big outlook. 
His Australian visit convinced him that architecture is 
being taken with increasing seriousness in that country. 
Domestic architecture is being greatly improved. He 
liked immensely the new Komar Catholic Cathedra! in 
Sydney, The University ha* it* Faculty of Architecture p 
with a very able Professor and staff in control. In Mel¬ 
bourne architecture is taught as pan of the Faculty of 
Engineering. Professor Leslie Wilkinson [IM is the Pro¬ 
fessor of Architecture at Sydney l he is also Hon* Secre¬ 
tary R.l.BA. for Australia, 

THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION. 

M u. H Chaitok Brid^iiaw appointed Secretary* 

Mr, H. Chalton Bradshaw [A.] has been Appointed 
Secretary or the bine Arm Commission * an appoint¬ 
ment which could not have been bettered. As a 
student Mr. Bradshaw had an exceptionally brilliant 
career. Born at Liverpool on tc February i$93„ he 
was educated at the Liverpool University School of 
Architecture, where he gained the Holt Travelling 
Scholars hi p p was Lever Prizeman* and became the 
first Runic Scholar in Architecture^—ill in one year* 
1913. In 1913 and 1914 he received honourable men¬ 
tion in the Soane Medallion awards. In 1923 he was 
awarded a Med ai lie for hi* exhibition at the Paris 
Sat >n. 

He was placed first in the competition* for Walton 
Hall Park Competitions, Liverpool, in 1914. and won 
(with Mr. Gilbert Led ward) ihc competition for the 
Guards 1 Memorial, and lias designed numerous 
smaller memorials and houses* 

Mr. Bradshaw hits for some time been lecturer in 
the history of architecture at the Architectural Associa¬ 
tion ; and he undertook the organisation of the Bristol 
School of Architecture (Royal West of England 
Academy School of Architecture) until after its official 
opening by the Prince of Wales in igas. He is an 
Examiner R.LFLA*, a member of the Council, of the 
Literature Committee and of the Board of Architec¬ 
tural Education R.I.B.A., and also a member of the 
Arts Council of the British Empire Exhibition and 
the Franco-British Union of Architects. 

D11 ring the war Mr, Bradshaw served a? a Captain, 
the RoyaJ Engineers (Field Company) in France and 
Italy and was awarded the Croce de Guerra. 

Such an exceptional record supplies its own com¬ 
mentary'. 
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TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE AND 
EXHIBITION at university college. 

In ogftnection with the Departingnt of t own Planning 
at University College, London, a Town Planning Confer¬ 
ence’ and Exhibition will be held in the Banktl School of 
Architecture from 31 March to s April- F lbe Exhibition 
will be open all day. and the session* of the Conference 
will take place in the evening- Theprogramme will 
include addressee by Mr, Raymond Unwin* Mr, G. L 
Pcpfer, Ilr T l. G. Gibbon, and Mr. George TopTiam 
Furriest. The Exhibition will include the work of past 
and present sTtuleni* of the Department* and models and 
pi uns til u si rating recent improvements and proposals 
relating to the planning of Greater London. 

Applications for descriptive programme, and for tickets 
of *dmission should be sent tn the Secretary . Uruvcffsiiy 
College, London, 

BIRMINGHAM ADVISORY ART COMMITTEE 
ITii^ Committee has recently issued hs annual report 
for Although the Commitcn w.i/t only inaugu¬ 

rated in June of 1 022* the report is able io record Thai 
they have reported upon fifty-seven mutters submitted in 
thrin by various Committees of the Birmingham Cor¬ 
poration. Experience with the suhmhttioftft in iiiit-Htion 
led to the delegation of personal consul lotion and the 
preliminary examination of designs to these member 
of the Comm is tec haring a npeeia! technical knowledge 
of the subject under consideration* 'Huh arrangement 
has worked well and will be continued ; h is found to be 
ah^olulelv neeeas*iy to a proper tindcrtnuicUng of ihe 
designs submitted , md gives opportunities for suggestion 
nnd Eidjusimc-rn hdnfc coming in the Committee for 
report. 

The Conlitiicw are m be congratulated upon tnr 
rapid progress which they have made in their advisory 
capacity - 

THE R.I.BA, NEW MEETING ROOM 
At the Special and General Business meeting at 
the Institute nn Monday, the President in moving a 
vote of 1 hanks to Mr. Arthur Keen, the architect of the 
new meeting mom, said : — 

“ ] have the very pleasant duty of proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Arthur Keen for the attention and skill 
which he has bestowed upon ihc arrangement of ihh 
chamber, which, i fed snrv, from my own experience, 
and* 1 think, from the experience of those throughout 
the room, is an extremely good room in which to sit. 
I have the greatest pleasure in pro posing a vote 6 f 
thanks to Air. Keen for his services in connection with 
its erection/' 

Mr. W. Woodward* in seconding the vote of thanks, 
referred to the excellent acoustic properties of the room* 
Mr, Keen, in replying, said that he had derived great 
assistance from the advice of Mr* lliipc Wage rial in 
connection with the acoustics - 
f A plan and photograph of the new gullrric* will be given in 
the rwxt number of the Journal.] 


R.LBJL SCALE OF CHARGES. 


Clause 5* 

The Practice Standing Committee, in considering 
some recent enquiries where their advice was sought, 
deem it advisable to draw I he attention of Members 
and Licentiates 10 the following points : — 

in the case of Gibbon t. Pease ( 1905) it wa* laid 
down that where an architect is employed to prepare 
plans and specifications, these when paid for (in the 
absence nf any agreement to the contrary) become ihc 
property of the employer, who can consequently make 
any use of them that he pleases. 


The Committee advise. Members and Licentiates 
when effecting a settlement of their charges under 
Clause 5 (abandoned work) that they should protect: 
themselves by an agreement with their client to act as 
architect in the event of the work being subsequently 
proceeded with, and to so word the receipt for their 
Ice-i for the abandoned work as will embody lhis 
condition. 


J. Douglas Scott* 
Henry V. Asitt.EY 


I/on. Secs. 


9 February 1924. 


Allied Societies 

YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY ANNUAL DINNER. 

Mr. Stephen Wilkinson* A.F.C. [F.J„ presided at the 
annual dinner of ihc York and l^ist Yorkshire Architec¬ 
tural Society, held at York on February 15th. Others 
in attendance included Air. J. Alfred Cotch (President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects)* Mr. W. T. 
jatirs, K,SA (President of Northern Architectural 
Assrtciation)* Mr. tan MatAUfticr (Setretity. Royal Insti¬ 
tute of British Architect^, Dr* Evelyn. Dr. Collmge, 
n.Sc. (Keeper of the Museum, York}* Mr. J, E. Retd 
(Hem. Secretary. York and East Yorkshire Archil im- 
ttrral Society?, Mr* E* A. Pollard rllon. Treasurer), 
Mr* George Bemon, Mr. F. T* Pc my, Mr. J. Oldham, 
Mr. J. \\ lx«s;ar (Vice-President}, Mr. S. R Kirby, 
Mr. L. Kitchen (Hull)* Mr* Dudley Harbron 
Mr, A. B. Burleigh. Mr. J. Stewart Syme, Mr. S, G, 
Highmoor, Mr. A. Cowman, Mr. 5 . Needham, Mr. 
t\ W. C + Nndhain* Mr. W, E. Parkinson, A.R.C.A. 
fPrincipal of the York School of Arts and Craft*), Mr. 
R, Jackson, Mr C. I,eckcnby t Mr. J. Vnuse t Mr. Ei_ 
Monk man* Mr. T. Snowden (Hulls, und Mr, T. E. 
Cliflfc, 

Aijolngies regretting inability to be present were read 
from the Yen Rev. the 13 van of York (Dr. W. Fox ley 
Noma), Mr- Eric Morlcy, Mr. A, £. MunHy, and Mr. 
Franck Jones. 

The President proposed the toast of -l The Royal 
Institute of British Architects* 1 * and extended a cordial 
welcome to Mr, Goteh. 


COMPETITIONS 


Mr. Gotch, in reply, aaid the Institute had *hv*y* 
seemed to be Metropolitan in its charactcr + wi that it wo* 
a advance to find at the present rime that some of 
the mast astute and competent members of the Council 
hailed from the provinces, fine of the greatest and most 
useful engines employed to bring about ihn state of 
things was the conferences of allied presidents which 
regularly take place, ft seemed only right and pm per 
that the voice of the provinces should have due weight 
in the councils of the Inttiftite. Outlining one or two 
poinw which might possibly be considered by the 
Institute in the near future. Mr. Goteh hinted at the 
possibility of fusion with the Society of Architect*, 
Personally, he saw no reason why the two bodies should 
not work as one for the benefit of architecture. The 
Institute was not run by architectural] politics, the 
members were realty striving smidcdieartedly for the 
benefit of the profession. United and widespread 
action would vastly advance the interests of architec¬ 
ture and architects. 

Mr, Ian Mac Alls ter also responded, and Mr. L. Kitchen, 
welcoming the suggestion that fusion might he possible 
in the near future„ pointed out that when the profession 
is absolutely united it will be able to go before Parliament 
with a reasonable chance of its demands being accepted, 

Mr. J. M. Dossor said the Institute aimed pi a high 
standard of professional conduct and encouraged 
genuine education in principles of Architecture* 

Mr. W. T. Jones, in proposing 11 The York and East 
Yorkshire Society/ 1 said he con u rat dated York on the 
success which had attended the effort* to preserve \ts 
antiquities. The work of the future could only depend 
on the pim. No one had yet been able to produce a 
new style, though one never knew whui tuighl happen. 
The Northern Architectural Association um extremely 
keen upon registration, believing it to he the outstanding 
thing at present. The members [eEt that architecture 
could never come into its own until architects were a 
strong and united body. That was why he viewed the 
possibility of fusion as a step in the right direct! an, 

LEEDS AND WEST YORKS ARCHtTECTURA L 
SOCIETY. 

A general meeting of the society wa* held at Ltck on 
Wednesday* 27 February* when Mr. Herbert T. Buck- 
l;ind [F,] read a Pipttf fin “ Some Notts on a Holiday Visit 
to Southern Spain/' Mr. Huckland reminded hh hearers 
* jt /he 750 odd years during which the Moors occupied 
this part of Spain, and by hi* excellent illustrations was 
able to show the re-ml ting effects upon architecture* 
Typically Moorish work was, he said, full of wonderful 
vistaa and the most delicate and lace dike ornament, bul 
was T an the whole, unstable and deficient in structural 
qualities. The Alhambra at Granada Was. perhajui. the 
finest secular monutrient with which the Moslems endowed 
Europe., and still remained as the high-water mirk of 
achievement of that people. 

Mr. T. Bullet Wilson [FJ\ proposed a vnic of thanks 
whkh was seconded by Mr, W Whitehead [A.], 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 

Mr. Sydney Perks [|?J read a Paper On the " Guildhall, 
London 3h before the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors at the Sheffield University nn 21 February. 
Mr. Perks"s unrivalled and intimate knowledge of the old 
building of the City ni Londun H and especially of the 
Guildhall, is welt known. In his paper he traced the 
history of the building with the assistant* of old chronicles, 
*pd plans, 10 the period uf Dances restoration of 
the Guildhall front, to the subsequent pulling down of one 
uf the wingK, and 10 the lecturer's own successful restora¬ 
tion of the wing within recent years. I It further gave some 
interesting details of Archeological and architectural 
discoveries that he had made during his investigations of 
the building. 

NORTH E R N A RCH 1TECTITRAL ASSOC I AT 1 ON 

Z) Midi it SifUftrf , 

Nerccaiite-nto* Tvne. 

The Editor, Journal R.LB.A, t — sS 1^14. 

Deau Sir,— In your report in ihe Journal of 9 Feb- 
ruaty upon the annual dinner of the Northern Archi- 
icetura \ Association, held ui Newcastle on S3 January, Dr, 
Percy Cordet, the Vice-Chairman of the Armstrong 
College, in proposing the to&at of ia Architecture/' credits 
our firm with the designing of the School of Agriculture 
at the College, This, however, i* not correct. 'Hie work for 
w hich we acted professionally for the Armstrong College 
was the designing and erecting of the Easton Hall Hostel 
lor Women Students* our design having been selected, 
after enmperitmr?* hy Mr. Utterly p of York, acting m 
.Assessor. 

Our services were also engaged for the College in the 
negotiations and arranging with thu- Government the 
compensation for damage done during the occupation of 
the College buildings by the War Department, 

I ahalE be obliged if you will kindly correct thri in an 
ensuing issue of the Journal—Y ours faithfully, 

Ntwco^ntF & Newcomb k. 

f I be report in the Journal wll- dependent for its 
accuracy on the report received from the North.—E d.] 

Competitions 

GRAVESEND HOUSING COMPETITION. 

The Competition!!. Committee defectc to edit the attention 
ot Members and Licentiates to the fact iliat the Conditions 
of ihe abo\e Competition are nor in accordance with the 
Regulations of thr H,l.LL A The Competition:* Com¬ 
mittee q re in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an imendmcm. In the meantime Member* and 
Licentiate^ areadvised ro take no part hi the Competition, 
HEREFORD MARKET 31 ALL COMPETITION/ 
The Competitions Committee desire to call the Atten¬ 
tion 03 Members and Licentiates to (he fact ihai the 
Conditions of the above Competition are not in accord - 
■nev with the Regulation- of the JU.B.A. 'rhe Com¬ 
petition k, Committee are in nettotiatiun with the pro¬ 
moter^ in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
meantime Mem hen and Licentiates are advised to takt 
no pan in the Competition. Ian* MacAlijteb, 

Secretary. 

2% 
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Notices 

THE TENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Tomb Gemr.il Mowing [Ordinary) of the Session 
1323-1924 will be held on Monday, 17 March, 1914, at 
H p.m., for the following purposes :■— 

To trad the Minnies of the General Meetup ( Business) 
held on 3rd March 1924 ; fumuilly to admit members 
attending for the first lime since thdr ejection. 

To read the following paper, fH National Housing/' by 
Major Harry Barnes | 7 Y] P Vice-President, 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
[H March* nt s jo p.m. t to consider the Revision of 
the existing Regulations for Architectural Competition* 
prepared by the Competition* Committee, in con- 
HuItatiMi with the Allied Societies and the Society of 
Architects, and approved by the Council. A copy of the 
I iraft Regulations is endowed ivith this issue of the 
Jot XKSllL, 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 2 JUNE 1924. 
Associates! who u re eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class arc reminded that if they %shh to 
take ftd¥int&gt of the election to take place on 2 June 1 1124, 
they should tunrl the ncecsittry nomination forma in the 
Secretary not later than Saturday, x± March. 

R.t.R.A. VISIT TO THF. BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHMJITION. WEM BLEY. 

A visit lo the British Empire Exhibition buildings has 
Ix'en arranged by the An Standing Committee to lake 
place on Saturday afternoon, 22 March. Member* und 
Licentiate who wish to mi end should apply to the S**!r*- 
Ury, R.I.B.A., as scion as possible. 

SESSIONAL PAPER. 

The Paper to he read by Mr. M S. Good Li rt-Rc ndd 
.it the General Meeting of eIhj Royal Institute nf British 
Architects on 31 March 1924 will lx- entitled : - 

" English Gothic Architecture- of the Nineteenth 
Century T 


1 T1IK ACOUSTICS OF THE AUDITORIUM T 
Mr. ti. Sutherland^ important Pape r nn " The Alou- 
■i[ik^ of the AuditoriumT which was published in the 
R.LBJL JornvAi.x r«f 22 September and 2a October of 
fast year, may now be obtained in accordance with a 
gL-ncrnS desire at the office of the FU B.A., bound in 
paper cover*, price 3s. £nL 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME* 

Cam>ipatbb f oh Asr Scholar*! 

The Faculties of Art nf the British Schon] :it Rome have 
selected the following candidate* to compete in the Fin^J 
Competitions for the Rome Scholarships of 1924 :— 
AKCHITE* t L I RIL“ C, T. Blood worth, Uni vers it y of 
Liverpool ; D, L. Bridgwater; Unxvetuty of Liverpool; 
Donald Brooke. University nf Liverpool ; J. H L, Gwen, 
l -niversity of Liv l- rp<« ■ ■ I . ST'.i t R nger*. L' tiiverity c:<f 
Manchester; II. S, SilcotU University nf Liverpool; 
M. A. Sisson, University of London ; Herbert Thearie. 
University of Liverpool ; Franu- X. Velarde. University 
of Liverpool. 

zS6 


RJ.B,A. ANNUAL DINNER, 19*4- 

m Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architect* will take place on Tuesday, 6 May* Full par¬ 
ticulars will he i^sutd at an early date, 

Lin MagAuster, 

Secretary RJ.B+A . 

Members’ Column 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED, 

A.R I.R.A trailed in University School nf Architecture, 
.tad seven yt-iiTH" varied exp-ritair* in I.nnttoii and Provincial 
offices, desire* A^i»iJuitttjLn with view t<* nartnrrvliih t*r iftlrrm, 

1 ee l,<jadofl nr rtaewhem Efiglueii tatefetines —Apply 
Secretary R.I.P.A. r 9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

CHANGE OF ADD HESS. 

Mk W. Ha com Jovti Y4. ! li»^ diaUflpd his ufltre lo 7 New 
Srjiurr, hiti, W-Cl TrfcjdKHi* ; Hidbom J5z£. 

ARCHITECT WANTED. 

Axaimcr, ART B.A., Ell* last romplrtcd Coulr.u t Dotting 
for El llfflltikjj? Sw-ismi isr;ir I .ondrat [160 hiru^.5, eliiferi nL grit!*;, 
vmIuf jlrjut / 100,000), and will slwnjy t* dkenftagitL Doiron? 
ril Ukrclitilr aiioffirf aTrhitrrt to rojl^iboiate or ASaE-it in work ; jy 
year*’ .'siwric^M Edinburg Lomloe wid Provincial, Age a> 
vear¥. — Apply Bui c: Swt“ret4iiy R I.B-A , u OmJnJ t 

StivK, lumliHk, U r. 

formation ok partners hi p. 

VIk. Ulm y F. VIrace, Purveyor to (hr Si, AUhiks RlsoS Diitrin 
1 'rnLLFferil, has taken ilitu pamartNliSp Vtr Lvslir Rjom, A.R.I.lt.A., 
*v Itr^Ei r Vlarrh. Tbr inu will tnor ru pTm Ejs- as Arrhitwt-. 
mn| Surveyor* , nntltr thr litlr of " Mr-me fit Kc^, A.R.] II A,-** 
at ll Sr IVtrsFs Stttri, St, Ah^ni, ItcrtF. 

PR OF I SSI ON A I. A N AO I NCF. MF-NT. 

Mn_ Dut ^LAG Wemhi has n^tgME>r| hK uppciintju^nl with Ltir 
M- n-lry til Health ami 1= ■ retunii'd l-i- priva.i^ prjtclirr ul is 
rr,EVrn StTwt, Stmi*], W.C-rbvjiujnE'tnl sn Huiiini^ Conniiiytkuwr 
fur to i^kHmad oonaliot mill Trcitaital Adviwr to the HhrHier In 
nnu^liuu with the KltidUrtLl of iu<iny pf tb hutnilljj 

rntvlnr-u 11 i KrigLiJul iturtns thr hvr yrm 

i’OilV!HNC E M ENT OF PRACTICE. 

V|+r * ii'"’ SL \ViiTn iit fun rorntnem;e<l praetke it i-failoft 
Si[ihiri-. Aylokry, arid would 1+ idad lu mdve loitr QUlnpi's 
rlr, 

APPOtNTMLN rS WANTED. 

AtcsmEcr jppointnicTjt Very wide rxp deiicc. Dmipi, 

1 kta EH, i U\M kun, quaeUtifts. -n n. i-yhi g, Hijihw 1 frferents 

Re^ly Bo* 32^4. r.fo Secretary 9 Ceaduli Street, W.i T 

A H J II A . Willi Varied rapetkarir, wnuld [uidrr1.ikt' imrk Eli 
Uadua ^ 1L" SuburL>^ on bnhikli oi pmviiLiT.it or Si-ittdj iri ldttN'ts , 
ur wc-util fifbd t-i do work in lii^ chto ulSrr Gt arty Lnndcui 
arryt^ti wbu re^min- ttmparnTi' fiflp,—Apply Bos Idea, t/O 
Sccreury H.I.B.A., >Coruhnt Sliret, W,|. 

A.R.I U.A+ of expruw* de-drot ,Aj-.isunt-hip with view 
Partarcihtpj or vrintkf tike over extsttsf praciici^ Eluwnor U d^ireiii 
ol mErtnc! lo^n» .ictLvr wetk. — Apply Ikn jih, <Jq SeffrtAjy 
R. T II.A. K 9 C-ioditiit Strwt, U J . s. 

Awi^rr <i«), with «i»H private poslire, Viluf of wurk 
r^rrij'El «mt £4^,000. di-in r nr i»uUuUil[p with a 

vi.'W i-:. ji.itsn ; - hip in Luidtin Eirin ol ar hit^ t-. Capital av.xil.iUe 
R ncmunr.—Box +324 K f/o Secretary R.L&A., g-CoaUult Stm-l, 
I.r.miun, W. I. 

A R. 1.11.A.. Manchester, with verted rxperirtUfc, ivniild In* j.Lj -1 
|rk aJMht nrcliitrrt^ wltn rrqiLirv t^iiatysrarr hrlp m xjwi- lime.— 
Reply Etex j. - k, -■ i> Vc n-U^ H.I R. \, h r /Cvndidt Strcr-t, W,t 

Fmuit advertising in tJji- JiuJssxl ^rf titvjlfd semi r nlB tM> jtlW* 
4 A floor!*, Eu^rthfr with lrp“ln-dstf prlfr, lo Mr. t-. R Hooj^h 
I t rn 11 j t '■ K IRA. A rr hi 1 it I jijd iorvevor, Bdlmool Road, 
Gillmi'tum, Kent, 




NOTICES 


Minutes IX 

Sesrora 1923-1924. 

At u Special Genertl Meeting, held on Monday, \ March 
1924, a: pjn.—Mr. J. A, Gowh, F.S.A.. President, m rhe 
chair. The alien dame ^ signed by 29 Fellow.* 0fi» 

chiding is members of ihc Council). 42 A-^^odntri (including 
] members of the Council 1 , anti z I .iccDl late-. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting hetd nn 
Mon day, 7 January 1 9x4,. hating been pobJilKcd in the 
JauilKAi.. were taken as read and dimed 11s correct, 

The President announced the object of the fnerrinjg, via*, 
lo dxrct the Royal Gold Medalist lor the current year, but 
alatcd that PnifcisOr Lcthaiby fell himself xmahfr to Bffefit 
the medal r that it mss accordingly needles* to go on with 
the election, and thru the Conned had decided thru no further 
step* should he taken w ith regard to rN Roynl Gold Medal 
thrs year. 

Hie Special General Meeting then terminated. 

At the Ninth General Mtcrmy {Buxines*). held on Mon day k 
j March 1924. immediately after the Special General Meeting 
above recorded and similarly COnstitilted. the mintifCH of <hc 
Highlh General M wring held on Monday, *3 February 19-t. 
hivjpjf been taken nt rvad^ were confirmed nmd ^tgflcd hj the 
Chairman. 

The Hon. Scorfnry Announced ihc decease of the folfewmi? 
mctitbfru 1 — 

George lci$i(tn^e v drelttl Associate 1&S0. Fellow i%$ 8 . 
Robert Elliott Walton. elected Licentiate 1912. 

And it WTLI 'RsSQL.vm that theregrcU of the Royal Institute for 
I he I ESS of the^e mern bets he recorded in ih C Minutes, and that 
a fnessape of v^TTipiithy and Condolence be com eyed tu thetf 
relative*. 

The following candidates for meitibcnhip were elected by 
rhow of blinds l— 

AS FELLOWS f 7 >. 

Bl ri.FM : Ahtiu h Stan 1. i v t dunt.v [A. a 1913!. 

Chaikin^ C attain Denjavis [J„ 191 Sj, 

CaWMBi: Jame* 6mtAM FRAWCtJ pi.. J'MoJ. 

K1 nvAnik> ■ S 1 1 jnfv J smts r \E .A . T Cantab.. 1 \A.S,I. [./.. 19 1 j|. 

JO»m: Nc>!lMVS [J.. imp?]. SotllhpoTt, 

Paterson: Henry Leslie ?.L, iS^yh Sheffield. 

Sad ifj*: William TjIomas f. I._ 1907], 

AS ASStH IATES h&b 

Hath: Ungues Rudolph Mlhle (Special Examination). 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

Brant: Gfdr^e AiiExanpir fSpccin! War Exmnlmmon]i 
Middle Brighton. Victoria. Australia, 

BniK>Bff: IlnNALP. B.Arch. Liverpool [p.i-.n-il five yean:' 
course at Liverpool E Iruycr»ih r School of Architecture 
exempted from Finn! Examination after pitning cximimi- 
tmn in Prafc^-iqnsx! Practice). 

Ih ;rr» s U > - 1 .v r |{ \m ' E Kl i va I Exami faAtttinj* Bii ntil 
CiiAMmnc; : Isabel Malej [passed five yean 1 murw at Archi¬ 
tectural Association, London—exempted from Kina! 
Kxaminqiion after pushing- Kpuninatimi in Prof* ■ mpal 
Practice]. 

5 imtae f; ■ S.WMAN Mahadbo [Specinl Kxflmiruil ionj, 

CqjAj Jack ^ntwia [p«s»d five yeaiV courr^ pt GiB-.Lfoiv 
>chiHil nf Arddtrctirre “CAerupted from Film! Kxaroina¬ 
tion lifter pa^^Lny Fx-im)nation in Profv-bmmt Pnictiw], 
Cla^irow. 

Chick mat : Ueorci Havtih [pvs«d five yean' foursr ur 
ArchilectuRiJ A-j-Oiiltitm, Lrjodon— exempted from Fmot 

KxuiTTnrisi eIoh pfter pfl^finij Etinninitinn In Professional 
Fmctkcc], 

Ci'HWES l Jqijn SKllilUNr;. Odt.Ii [S. 1914 —Special War 
Exempt!an], Kvu.lnb WcHniorlind. 

F^acrsos. James Lhw.M 11 [passed fiic 't-r.tx' ooufec at 


Gl.s-tcow School of Architecture—exempted front Final 
FxaminaiiEm ifier pa^init Exuminiitton in J*fcdfcs?ionfll 
Practice) i Comlmalansr. f^anaibhirr. 

FfLLMOimt Ck?11. FrNCT MiUARD fFirwl Eutmirmtion). 
W«t Bn>mwich. 

Fry : Emvix MAXWELL, B-^rch. Liverpod [p^^d five yearV 
qoutk at Idve^ptMjl Unitwnry School of Architecture— 
exempted from rinal Examination afref piquing Examina¬ 
tion xn Profeaatial Pl»Cti«]. 

Grant : John Dv-M^N [Find Fxnmhxacionl 
GaEfNritU>: ThqmaU [Spcant Rxamtnaxion]. 

Haniusov : Entnt OiUJtN (Airs.) [passed fiw >Tjitt' cxjljim 
at Ardiitectnral AlKHCUttUHl, l^ndon—exempted fmm 
Final Examinahon. after passing Ex.imtmfion in Pro- 
regional Practice]. 

Ihf^rAM: Ernfhv Harry Mamiltcin, BArch. Liverpool 
[passed five yean 1 course ai Liverpool Univcoi^ School 
of Architectu re exem pted from Final Exomirmtjon after 
passing Exitrtiitiatiofk in Prof«iinna3 Practice] r 
Upbf : li.MaxjtJa [jpiwd h\e year>' course m Liverpool 
University SchnnE of ATchttecture—exempted fro.o Final 
Bxnmitltdbft after passim* Ex3uninati.on in PmlPRsional 
Praefice]. Liverpool. 

Hlttoni GlIAtJ^HRS IhNAY. li.Afch. Liverpool [parted fee 
year^ 1 ooutnc at Liverpool Uidx'eFxity School off Arrfit- 
iecftirt 1 —exempted from Final Etaroinutkin after patsing 
Examination in Prtife^ional Practioe). Bock Ferry. 
Cheshire. 

1 lYRLOl* T i'HAWl F-' G Kill kM C l [ piix<ed five years' 
course at Archstectund Association h Loudon -cxwnpced 
from Fitial ExtndnittOfl after pa-ssuxg Evaminatiun in 
Professminal Practice]. 

KKEWfnrsR : Francis Williaivi [Final Examinafiimj^ Pen¬ 
rith, Cumberland. 

KNiCirr: Cyril Koy, B.Arch. Liverpool [paired five year*' 
coune at Liverpool L-rdvemiy School of .^TL-hitecture— 
exempted fmm Final Exuminiition after passing Exiffidtltf- 
Tif»n pm Profei5.ional Pncttcc], Liverpool. 

I ihV K]fc-: Al.rXAXPFH [passed six yi-ar* C jiu -v at 

Robert Gordon’ Technical College, \! icrdecn—exempted 
from Final Examination after piLwini* Examination in Pitt- 
fessioiiLil FmcficcL JnhanneSbtirg/l’tannvvittL Srputb Afrit .t. 
V \ '■■' ki - ■ St^n ley r L' iit y\ r> ■ | Sjiecii al \\ .»f Rram > imti on j , M el - 
hmnrne. Australia. 

Pn'.vrx.L . At.ifi-hi'IL afry Fx^ininatiort] fL.-diru 

Si TillFl! ANO : Tlt!»lA‘> SfVrtT Jfpa^seil * ; .x ii t-arv 1 course lit 
R obert Gordon 1 * Tcchtik:al Collrize, Aberdeen—exempted 
from Find! Etamvinaiion after pacing Ex*miiuitbn in 
Ihisfer^ipn.d Practice]. Aberdeen. 

VAtt l-: RONAI.Jp WlLl.lAM HaRVI V. B.Arch. [.ivrnKHit 
[pn-sesl five ye.xrs" coor-ic at Lhvrpool Univereiry School 
of Architecture—exempted from Fina! Examination ifer 
pacing Examination in Profc^innal Pructiof], From*. 

Stjincnset, 

\Tr. C. Ernenr Elcock f F,] moved the followinss motion 
of which he had given notice J— 

"That The SU^olutiDn* on the aubjeLl rJ Academic l>re» 
passed ill the General Meeiiug. on the ]o April 1923 and mi 
The 7 January 1^4 lie tc^cinded, and ihat no furrher action be 
taken in the matter of (be pfogwcri Aodemic Dress " 

The fitotinn having been siLOTJidrd by Mr. Septimui 
Warwick '\F,y wj. 1 discussed nntl fu^td hy 435 vote* to 22 . 

On du- 1 motion of ihr President j hearty Yule of thank* wai 
passed tp \U. Arthur Keen. U 'n Secretary, for hr- Mtccc^ful 
work in repIimiMnK Hie R.I.R.A. Meeting Ibiom and galleries. 
In rhanldn# th- mrirdwr. Mr. Ke*n mlltvi anenrton to ibe 
vi 111 able assistance he had received from Mr. Hope Bagcnal 
f,-|,| in connection v«. tth shf acomttc propente' of die Meet- 
i n v, Room 

"I'iu proceeding terminated 4t 9.^0 fj.tn. 
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BICENTENARY MEMORIAL VOLUME OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. a d. 1632-1723, PUBLISHED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE R< JYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS WITH AN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION BY SIR ASTON WE 13 B. P,RJL, AND A DEDICATION BY PAUL WATERHOUSE. MJL, 
PT.FU.I1.A, 

PRESS NOTICES. 

Sir Reginald Mumikdd, R.A., in Ft JM. A. Journal : ,r This" handsome Volume* published under the auspices of the 
R.I.B.A., is .1 notable tribute to the memory Wren. , . , Anyone who reads this volume from cover to cover will 
know pretty well all there Is to be known about Wren. I t is m good deal more than we know about any other architect. 
. * „ 'This book is a proof that architect* an- srill min ing im the line* Uid down by ihc great reformer who died two 
hundred years ago." 

Mr. Fiake Kimball in the Journal of ihr Ammrnn Iiutiiutc of ArchitttU : " At ls*t there i* a good hook on Wren— 
Wren the man and Wren the architect, line Bicentenary Memorial volume published under the auspice* of the 
RJ,B-A. in by lung odds the best work about him. The older hooks, indeed, left much to be derired, , * . Now' wc 
hnve a well-rounded work covering with authority [he many aspects of Wren'* genius. It is written by men who know. 
The illustrations are far from the usual rvpiritioiu of ihc Familiar . . . Fur the City Churches there h notably the sene* 
of fine old water colour*, show ing in some cities buildings now destroyed .... The illustrations are not merely informa¬ 
tive to the practitioner, but give something of a collector*! flavour. Numerous old eng ravings have been reproduced at 
liruf tuts in harmony viiih ihe text." 

" C.H .K/ ? in the \funthrslrr Goaniion ;" This is a notable hook, both for its contents and ihc manner of its pro¬ 
duction. . . . thi* great* hand some + and very beautifully printed volume T ... The genera] and cumulative view of 
Wren and his work w hich this book gives ... is certainly sufficiently impressive/* 

Mr. A. FL Powys in the London Mettiury . "It contains eighteen earns on an many aspects of Wren* life and works. 
In these circumstances it is suprising to find so little overlapping of subject matter. * . « The book is well produced. 
The surface occupied by printing m rdntiim to die page is n renewed source of pleasure am each leaf is turned." 

Sunday Tune* : " No handsomer volume has been issued for many years past from the European prett than this 
sumptuous tribute to the memory of the greatest of English architects. The letterpress includes studies of Wren and his 
work from a large variety of points of view* contributed by writers best qualified to bar testimony to the soundness and 
brilliancy of his diversified genius as architect, astronomer, biologist, merchant adventurer, scientific inventor, and 
Member of Parliament, Wren was not only a great Englishman ; he was as passionate a lover of London m Samuel 
John son himself, and 

I f aught of things dial here bctall 
Can much a spirit among thing* divine 

nru j may imagine him exulting in the knowledge that all pecuniary profit arising from the sale of [his splendid volume 
will go to the fund established for the purpont of conserving in its pristine beauty the greatest of hi* achievements* St, 
Paul's Cathedral. Hie tl lust nil km® of the honk are numerous ami beautiful, and the entire volume ti worthy of its sub- 
iect Jiiuf of the gentrotta enthusiasm for ibe fame of a gresHt artist and great citizen of which it is the outcotttc. fr 

Qbtenttt : " It is fumptynudy produced, it is most gcncrmtdy and sympathetically illustrated, and n iUuminatm 
the subject in counties* way* hoth for the eitpen and for the layman / 1 

Morning Pmt ; ib Tin- book is u joy in ttadl The essays it camain* are Huthoritative (yet never dull), and ihtr*e 
.md iLl fine coloured platen and drawings cumintmurate, incidentally, the group of famous craftsmen, such as Grinling 
Ciiblion?, who helped in the creation of St. Paul's—the only cjihcdral of the first nmk which was, completed within the 
life-time of Its designer / 1 

Owly _Vf tiii : " A worthy monument to the great architect / 1 

f kiity Trfrgrapk " A worthy monument to Wren, so Eavithly illustrated that is presents and unexampled pictorial 
record of hi* achievement/’ 

The Huifdfr ; 11 Wc congratulate nil concerned on the production of ihe work, which is a fitting addition to the manj 
recent Tributes of Admiration of a great man. The volume contain* the reproduction of more original documents than 
have been published in any previous volume / 1 

The .diY&ifrrf _■ J An attractive and interesting tribute. , + , The hook is exceedingly well produced and jllus- 
t rated/' 

The AnMtrt li' Journal : " The whole immense range of Wren 1 * actiiities b covered in the memorial volume„ w hich 
:s liberally iltupitaied, well printed, and Altogether sumptuously and fittingly produced/' 


Editions are issued a> follow* : SiwRiorn/ Edition, bound in buckram t 5 guineas mi ; Edition nr Luxe, limited 
ro 150 copies, bound in vellum, numbered und rigned, & guineas nei r 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS FROM THE SALK OF THE BOOK WELL BE DEVOTED TO THE ST PAUL'S 

CATHEDRAL PRESERVATION FUND. 

The Special Twenty-five Guinea Edition, limited to ^o copies, has aulv recent I v been L*ucd. 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD, LONDON, E-C 4 
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National Housing and a National Municipal 
House-building Service 

BY MAJOR HARRY BARNES, VICE-PRESIDENT 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 17 March 1924] 


INTRODUCTORY, 

T HE catholicity of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is in nothing better 
illustrated than in the freedom it gives to 
the expression of □ pin ion* however heterodox, in 
respect of buildings—their height* their const ruc¬ 
tion, their position, and in my case their pro¬ 
vision. None of our members or visitors to-night 
will be so misled by this tolerance, J am sure, as 
to imagine that the opinions to which they are about 
to listen are other than personal. 

Some time last year I ventured 10 put some views 


Part h 

THE STANDARD OF HOUSING. 

Let me begin by saying that there is no housing 
problem—if there is no bousing standard. 

Everybody is housed in some sort of fashion, and 
if the fashion doesn't matter there's no end on't. 
The bw in one of its more or less asinine moods 
has decreed that we must sleep under some shelter, 
and if that is not provided by ourselves it has taken 
steps to secure that it is thoughtfully provided for 
us at the public expense. 

I he vagrant ward, the workhouse, and for the 
most contumdimis of us, the "jail n in the last 
resort 


of mine on 11 Housing l+ on to paper, and incredibly 
enough found a publisher willing to put them into 
print.* 

Among many too kind things said I hear a few 
voices complaining that while J have put the pro¬ 
blem I have failed to offer the solution. That 
Omission p if it was an omission, [ propose with 
rare conceit to make good to-night* 

I say, it it was an omission, because I fancy the 
trail 1 am on was fairly well blazed on the trees 
which apparently fur my few critics have pre¬ 
vented them from seeing the wood. 


Let me reverse my axiom and say- that where 
there is no housing standard there is no housing 
problem. 

It is the possession of standards that makes 
problems . as all of us know who are not sufficiently 
advanced to dispense with them; and what is so 
generally true is true of housing. 

But a housing standard we have, and it wilt be 
interesting and perhaps useful to see how we have 
become burdened by it. 

I am nut going 10 represent that burden as having 
been shouldered at the suggestion of ancient 

* Homing : Thr Fn.ti ami thr Future, (Em?si Bemi, J + xd 

m+y 
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philanthropists such as John Howard and l^ord 
Shaftesbury* or modern ones such as Lord Lcvcr- 
hnlme* or as owing to the development of a purely 
altruistic spirit in this latter-day society. 

While I firmly believe that society wiII never be 
stable tilt it gives effect to the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount* I am equally firmly con¬ 
vinced that inasmuch as it does so adjust itself, it 
is in the beginning, and in the main ^influenced by 
the consequences that flow from not having done 
so before. 

It is the burnt child that dreads the fire: not from 
a pure altruism, but from an enlightened self- 
interest our housing standard has sprung. 

Mushrooms grow best on manure, and it would 
seem that housing standards develop best, if not 
quite so rapidly, on disease, h was the series of 
epidemics in the early part of the nineteenth 
century that gave birth to housing reform, 

I do not suggest that epidemics in themselves 
possess this partlienogcrietic capacity, because I 
might be reminded that the two great epidemics 
that have stamped themselves most indelibly on 
English history and memory, the Black Death and 
the Great Plague, produced no such progeny * 

It required the union of the fear produced by 
the ravages of epidemics with the administrative 
powers secured by the reform of municipal and 
imperial government under the Municipal Re¬ 
form Act of a 83s and the Reform Bill of iRyz before 
a housing standard could he conceived. 

When it did cotnc it was veritably true that the 
mountain in labour had produced a mouse. The 
main things that people learned from plagues were 
that public health required a plentiful supply of 
pure water and the absence of an unregulated 
accumulation of refuse, sc# the housing millennium 
was ushered in by the inauguration of water sup¬ 
plies and the erection of privies. 

The idea of public cleanliness, once germinated, 
was, however, bound to develop, and the relation 
to it of well paved mads and adequate sewers to 
become increasingly apparent. 

The problem of the disposal of refuse was not 
solved by the multiplication of privies and earth- 
clnacts. Indeed, such evidences of progress pro¬ 
duced their own problems. They involved the 
provision of back streets* and the effective cleansing 
of these, after the disposal of refuse, became one of 
the difficulties of health administration. 

To remove the disadvantages that were thus ex¬ 


perienced the water-carriage system was evolved. 
This brought with it an extension of the sewers* 
and such a multiplication of private drains as to 
give to our towns an intestinal constitution only 
surpassed by the human system* of which it may 
be regarded as the logical extension* 

We were thereby committed* if not. to a housing 
standard, at all events to a town standard In¬ 
volving well paved roads, well constructed Sewers, 
and a sufficient water supply- 

This town standard of public health is the first 
element In the cost of house building, and a nut 
inconsiderable element. Roads and sewers as 
apart from land and buildings involve an addition 
to the cost of erecting a house under a housing 
scheme of sums from £50 to j£Gc, 

I Jim fully aware of the problems that range 
round the construction of roads and setters, hut l 
hope that those who take part in this discussion 
to-night will not raise them* They are off die 
main trail we are un, and, however interesting the 
by-way, the diversion would only detain u& from 
our destination, which is the conclusion that the 
housing of the tmi^pmd workers must he under¬ 
taken us a public service* 

The first proposition I offer for debate is there¬ 
fore* this J Thfit, subject turns# economies in design 
und construction* adequate and mil constructed 
roads and sewers tilth a sufficient water supply are 
essential parts of a housing standard. 

Up to the present in our history of this standard, 
the Englishman's Castle is inviolate. The City 
Engineer, the District Surveyor* the Medical 
Officer, the Sanitary Inspector, arc all un the public 
side of the gate, and on the private side a man might 
still* despite the Act of 1667, do much as he liked 
with his own. 

We have seen that the law, aided no doubt by 
climatic conditions, made it undesirable to sleep 
out of duor*. but the matter docs not end there. 
Indoors we are not free of a law which insists 
that the bedroom we occupy shall contain a 
minimum number of cubic feet. 

Two room standards have in fact been set up. 
Thc first that not more than two people shall 
occupy a room, and the second that for each person 
there shall be provided 400 cubic feet of space, 
from which even the limited mathematical capacity 
we architects possess may easily deduce that a bed¬ 
room occupied by two persons if it is eight feet in 
height must have a floor area of too square feet. 
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Presumably this capacity has been determined by 
physiological considerations, and at all events it is 
sufficiently well established as a standard. True, 
it is that in tact this standard is not insisted on in 
existing buildings, and also that it is definitely 
proposed to reduce it during the present period of 
house shortage from 400 to 300 cubic feet, but I 
do not understand that any proposal has been made 
to reduce it in the construction of new buildings. 

Let it be observed that this regulation is not 
based on any sentimental consideration, but on the 
face that certain pulmonary and contagious diseases 
are regarded as arising from an insufficient supply 
of pure air* 

Here, then, is standardised a minimum size of 
bedroom, hut there is still to consider the number 
of such nm 111s that should ho provided in a house* 
Again tt is a health problem, and few things are 
more interesting than to observe the sequence in 
which iSusc problems of health receive attention. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, cholera 
and typhus seemed to he related to water supply 
and drainage, and to those questions health 
authorities turned. In the latter part uf the cen¬ 
tury pulmonary' diseases came into prominence, 
and directed attention tn ventilation and the 
necessity of a proper supply of pure air. While 
this disease lias not lost its importance, attention is 
now being further directed to those diseases that 
arise from the promiscuous intercourse* of the 
sexes, and the treatment of venereal disease ts part 
of the recognised duty of a local authority. AH 
treatment in respect of disease is cither preventive 
or remedial, ami of these the greater is preventive, 

I he first step in die preventive treatment of 
diseases of the latter character is obviously to make 
the occupation of the same sleeping room um 
necessary for persons of the opposite sexes who 
have attained to puberty. To do this it requires * 
That for way family consisting of parents and 
children of both sexes above T twelve years of age f 

three bedrooms must he provided. 

Forced to this standard of number and si^e of 
bedrooms* what about the living room ? What 
arc to be its uses ? What is to be its siae ? 

W ithout further argument fat me say ■--- 
There must he a living room T and it must hr ade¬ 
quate in sisre t and it mast not be used as a washhouse 
® storage place for food or fuel, or so as to 
diminish the number of bedrooms that would otherwise 
be provided. 


If you agree with this it follows that other 
provision must be made for the adequate storage 
of food and fuel* 

I now come to more debatable matter. It passes 
beyond purely health considerations and takes into 
account comfort and convenience. It deals with 
that group of offices* or “ conveniences* M as they 
are illuminatmgly called* consisting of scullery , 
washhouse* water-closet and bathroom. The pro¬ 
blem here is nut so much whether they shall be 
provided, but as to whether they shall be provided 
separately* or in common. 

There can bo no doubt that the whole trend 
before the war was to substitute the structurally 
separate dwelling possessing the exclusive use of 
these conveniences for the tenement sharing them 
in common with others, and on that alone without 
further argument 1 will ask you to agree ; 

That there must be provided for the separate and 
exdusk c me of each dwelling a scullery. washhouse , 
water-dose t and bathroom, 

Whether scuIIla be combined with washhouse 
and water-closet with bathroom is perhaps a 
matter for compromise. 

There is another matter on which t will not 
dogmatise, and that is the addition of a parlour. 
From the point of view of convenience and corn- 
ton it seems to be essential, but lor my purpose, 
that of arriving at the irreducible standard, it is nol 
perhaps a *' necessity." 

can now sum these conclusions up in my 
second proposition, which I offer you for dis¬ 
cussion. namely : 

That the housing standard demands bedrooms of 
sufficient number to provide far the proper separation 
of the sexes, ami of sufficient size to allot: a minimum 
capacity of 400 cubic fret per perron in occupation of 
them, a living room of adequate size with food and 
fuel stores^ and the separate and exclusive use of a 
scullery, washhouse * water-chief and luithrmm ; or, in 
other words, that for the normal imrhing^cfms family 
of parents and children of both sexes m the non-parlour 
house with three bedrooms is the minimum type of 
house that should be provided. 

I cannot leave the question of standard wit hour 
a reference to the number of 11 houses to an acre." 
The reduction of the number of houses to the acre 
is one of the most for-reaching alterations in housing 
conditions, and if I only touch on it here it is not 
because I understate its importance* 

Before 1 pas$ to the next stage of my argument 
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I want to say that this question of standard is 
absolutely crucial, and that discussion of housing 
apart from a conclusion on standard is the most 
futile of all futile proceedings. Let those who 
think the standard that has been outlined is too 
high have the courage to say so and to indicate the 
extent to which they would reduce it; and on the 
other hand, let those who agree with it have the 
courage to face the implications that such agree¬ 
ment carries, and in that spirit proceed with me. 

Part II. 

THE COST OF HOUSING. 

Only those who accept the standard need pro¬ 
ceed w i th me. We h ave our troubles before u s, and 
our only consolation will be that those who reject 
the standard will not escape. They too will 
have thdr troubles, if of a different kind. Some 
sacrifice they must make of health, decency, or 
comfort, and upon what altar we will leave them to 
decide. 

Let us recognise at the outset that this standard 
is something which has never been obtained. 

Before the war the better-paid skilled workers 
were getting something approaching it, hut those 
below that grade were not getting it and never had 
got it. 

The lower-paid worker, if he got a new house, 
which was rare, got one with much less accommoda¬ 
tion than we arc asking for, but in a vast number of 
eases lie got no new house at all, hut part only of 
one erected originally for a single family. 

Ut us further recognise that we are asking for 
something better at a time when everything is dearer . 

'These two things together mean that we have not 
merely doubled our difficulties, we have quad¬ 
rupled them. 

Put in another way, wc are proposing in the future 
to give the lower-paid worker a better house than 
the higher-paid worker had before the war. 

In cash that means that for families which were 
housed before the war at 4s. to 5s. a week, a standard 
Is desired which there is little prospect of providing 
at less than 15s. a week, a rent utterly beyond the 
rent-paying capacity of the lower-paid workers. 

We are in the case of such workers, then, in the 
dilemma that we must either reduce the standard. 
Increase their incomes, or provide them zsith houses 
of the standard irrespective of their rent-paying 
capacity, 

2Q2 


This brings us to our third hurdle, over which 1 
wonder how many will follow me. It is tins, that 
if we decide wc cannot reduce the standard we 
must provide it irrespective of whether those for 
whom it is provided can pay for it or not. 

The pace is growing hot, for it is clear that this 
proposition means that our housing standard is 
to be maintained even at a loss. That being so, 
we have said good-bye to private enterprise and 
committed ourselves to housing as a public service. 

It is a painful dilemma, but it cannot be evaded. 
If w'e maintain the standard we abandon private 
enterprise. If we cling to private enterprise wc 
abandon the standard. 'This housing standard 
and private enterprise are the two masters no man 
may serve, he must cleave to the one and despise 
the other. 

Private enterprise works on profit, and where 
there is no profit private enterprise will not 
work. 

Profit in house building is represented by the 
payment of remunerative rent; where there is no 
remunerative rent there is no profit , and where there 
is no profit there is no private enterprise. 

That has been the position since the war; and 
despite all the efforts made to obscure it, it becomes 
increasingly manifest. 

The Addison Scheme and the Chamberlain 
Scheme both recognise the fart and make pro¬ 
vision for it, by grants or guarantees. 

To camouflage the situation, the term “ aided 
private enterprise ” has been invented to describe 
what is happening. Ely the application of doses of 
public money a certain number of builders are 
being stimulated to produce 3 certain number of 
houses within the limitation of area laid down in the 
1923 Act. 

To call this private enterprise is to take all 
meaning out of the term. When a patient can 
only be kept alive by doses of oxygen, death is not 
far off. 

There is a section of the community which before 
the war was accustomed to a margin of accommo¬ 
dation, and which now accommodates itself to the 
increase in building coats by discarding that 
margin. In other words, they are content with a 
six or seven-roomed house where before the war 
they required ten or eleven rooms. 'These people 
arc keeping the speculative house-builder busy, 
and giving a false appearance of activity in the 
provision of small houses. 
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Yes* but 1 hear someone say, the real thing that 
prevents private enterprise undertaking the pro¬ 
vision of houses for the lower-paid workers is the 
Rent Restriction Act, 

I am almost ashamed to deal with such a con¬ 
tention. it is so manifestly founded on ignorance. 

In the first place new houses are not subjected 
to Rent Restriction T and the people who own them 
are free to get whatever rent they can. In the next 
place, and 1 speak as a member of the last Rent 
Restriction Committee, there is no property owner 
of any authority that asserts the repeal of these 
Acts would increase rents so as to bridge the gap 
between existing rents and the remunerative rent 
required to secure the building of houses for the 
lower-paid workers. 

If there is any real obstacle to the production of 
such houses by unaided private enterprise, it is 
the fact that municipal authorities are producing 
them, and letting them at unremunerative rerns, 

I do not know if there is any bold spirit here 
to-night who will move that unless such houses 
can be produced without loss they should cease to 
be produced at all. That is the heroic course that 
must be taken if the private builder is ever to find 
his way back into this part of the housing field* 
Who commends such a course t Who will sav< 
stop building houses at u loss ? Repeal the Rem 
Restriction Act. Let rents go up, costs will come 
down and the private builder will build something 
—God knows what— but at least something that 
w ill show a profit. 

On the contrary, the omniscient individuals who 
write the leading articles in our papers, and who 
are never so omniscient as when they know’nothing 
of their subject-matter, are never tired of telling us 
that what is wanted is the multiplication of houses. 
If houses were only rabbits. Then the Rent Act 
could be repealed, State subsidies could cease, 
private builders would return to their building, 
and a)| would be the beat possible in the best of all 
possible worlds* 

It only there were more houses, an only there 
were more houses. 

11 If ifs and ans were pots and pans, 

Then beggars would be tinkers." 

So it would appear we are in what is now 
fashionably called the vicious circle. Repeal the 
Rent Ads and you can get houses, Get house* 
and you can repeal the Rent Acts. Which way are 
we to run ? The truth is —and we know it, but our 


unconquerable aversion to facts and our incurable 
tendency to self-deception will not allow us to 
acknowledge it—that even in pre-war days the 
lower-paid workers were not housed by private 
enterprise up to any satisfactory standard, and that 
there is not the ghost of a chance of private enter¬ 
prise providing for those workers in the future the 
higher standard which is now demanded. 

The housing of die lower-paid workers must 
increasingly become the task of municipal authori¬ 
ties* 

We arc passing through a period of indecision 
and there is a reluctance to face the facts, but when 
once the municipalities are committed to an ex¬ 
tended programme there will be no turning back. 
For good and all the housing of the lower-paid 
workers will have become as permanently a public 
service as their education. 

I would not pass to the question as to how the 
houses are to be provided by municipal action 
without again driving home my contention that, 
however much we may shy at establishing another 
great public service, it is either that or abandoning 
the housing standard that has grotvn up. 

PaET HI. 

THE PROVISION OF HOUSING. 

If ] have carried any of you into this the third 
fctage of tny argument, there may be hope that 
some at least will accompany me to the end, which 
is not far out of sight. 

I have, I hope* very definitely and clearly stated 
my view that the housing of the lower-paid 
workers must be a permanent public service, and 
hope 1 shall as clearly indicate the means by which 
I think it can be performed. 

The first step is to dismiss entirely ami for ever 
the idea that in their housing you have a task 
you can complete. Up to the present all housing 
programmes have been based on the idea that 
by a brief and intense application of collective 
activity, what is called the "shortage” can be 
made up, and then the task handed over to those 
of whom it h ignorantly said that they performed 
it before. 

I dismiss in the most decisive manner such an 
idea : there is not only housing to be done to an un¬ 
precedented extent, of an unprecedented standard, 
but there is re-housing to do of an equally unprece¬ 
dented amount. 
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There are 8.000.000 houses in the country to-day. 
What life will you give them : If it is anything 
less than So years it means that our replacements 
alone must be something more than 100.000 a year 
during that time. 

We must further increase that number of 
8,000,000 by at least 120,000 a year if %ve are to 
provide for the new families that come into being, 
and we shall then still have on our hands the 
problem of providing structurally separate dweU 
lings fur about 1,000,000 families for whom no 
such dwellings exist. 

When a statesman of sufficient knowledge and 
courage comes, he will tdl the people of this 
country that the price of a decent standard of 
housing is eternal construction. Till then puli* 
ticians who know little about housing and pressmen 
who know less will go on pretending that a short 
pull and a strong pull and a pull all together will 
pull us through this problem. 

The next step h to dismiss with equal decisive¬ 
ness the idea that this year or next year or the year 
after it will be possible to carry through a housing 
programme of 200,000 houses a year without a 
fatal inflation in costs right throughout the building 
industry. 

1 very gravely question whether the utmost 
sanity and vigour could do more than build up 
sufficient resources within this decade to enable us 
to start in the next* and maintain throughout it a 
steady output of 200,000 structurally separate 
dwellings in a year. 

The third step is to cut cottage building clean out 
of the main building industry' (it was never really 
part of it), and half of the present trouble is that 
the two are entangled. 

It cannot he too much emphasised that before 
the war, at the very outsidep not more than one 
man in eight in the building industry was employed 
in cottage building, and it is questionable whether 
their output* including replacements, exceeded an 
average of 100*000 houses :t year. 

The building industry has dwindled from eight 
men to four, and when it is proposed that instead 
of taking one man out of eight for cottage building 
we are to take two men out of four the proposition 
only needs to be stated to show m in what terms 
of inflation it must express itself. 

In the past seven men out of every eight were 
occupied in building other than cottages; a doubled 
housing programme would leave only two men out 
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of four to do more work than m pre-war days 
was done by seven. 

Nearly ninety per cent, of the pre-war building 
industry was engaged on maintenance ami repair 
work and on the erection of industrial and com¬ 
mercial buildings and better-class dwellings. 

House building of the kind we are dealing with 
was only a by-product of the building industry 
in much the same way as pigs and poultry are by¬ 
products of agriculture. 

Under the various housing schemes that have 
operated since the war, cottage building has been 
brought out of its backwater into the main stream 
of the building industry, and exposed to the full 
force of its currents. And how strong these 
currents are ? Building on its labour side suffers 
from special disadvantages as compared with other 
industries. 

In some of its branches its status is lower than 
in many other callings, 

It is exposed not only to the trade cycle of 
unemployment but also to the seasonal cycle. 

It suffered abnormal depletion during the war, 
and it is on such an industry in such a condition 
that cottage building cornea with its double 
demand. 

It is clear that if cottage building is to draw- 
on the main building industry, it cannot have its 
extra man without inflating labour costs* until the 
whole building industry (particularly in view of the 
increase in maintenance and other constructional 
work) is recruited up to its full past strength and 
beyond. It is a moderate estimate that five men 
must come into the building industry before one 
additional man can be safely yielded to cottage 
building* and such wholesale recruiting is, it 
appears* to be attempted. 

The building industry as a whole is to be made 
so attractive that it will furnish the requisite 
number for cottage building without leading to 
increased labour costs. 

It is an impossible task, that cannot and will not 
he achieved, unless it is proposed to nationalise the 
whole industry. 

Consider how irreconcilable is the aim of a 
housing programme with the facts of the building 
industry. Such a programme aims year by year 
at the provision of a sufficient number of houses to 
meet the increase in the demand for dwellings and 
to replace those that have become unfit for human 
habitation P 
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Such an aim requires continuity 2nd regularity 
for two reasons : the first is that over a length¬ 
ened period of time there is an extraordinary level 
of demand, and the second is that economical and 
smoothly running administration can be based only 
upon a steady and little varying programme. 

What are the facta in respect of the building 
industry ? Mure than any other industry, it is ex¬ 
posed to the booms and slumps that accompany 
the trade cvcle. No industry in private hands is less 
capable of being stabilised. It is the last expendi¬ 
ture on which men engage and the first from which 
they withdraw. It is subject to all the impedi¬ 
ments that our land law's and our building regula¬ 
tions present- The alternation of good times and 
bad rimes is a commonplace to all engaged in it* 
from the casuallabourer who designs the building 
to the casual labourer who clears away the rubbish 
at its completion. 

In addition, it is subject to seasonal hazards such 
as are suffered by no other industry except agri¬ 
culture ; and yet it is this industry exposed to these 
hazards that is to be made attractive by giving to it 
guarantees of employment. There are to be no 
more tips and downs in it, no peaks of prosperity, 
no dips of depression and all this magical change 
is to be wrought by imposing on it a regular pro¬ 
gramme of cottage building. It is about as 
intelligent a proposition as it would be to say that 
a road which was up bill and down dale wras to be 
levelled by putting a uniform carpeting fi inches in 
depth over its whole surface. 

Let us make up our minds sis to what it is we 
want to do. Are we out to stabilise employment or 
to provide houses ? If the former, we may do 
something towards stabilising the building in¬ 
dustry by employing it in times of depression Em 
cottage building. For that purpose it h an in¬ 
telligent enough proposition, and something might 
be achieved in the direction desired, but only at 
the price of destroying any regular programme, year 
in and year out, of cottage building. 

You cannot have it both ways, you cannot use 
your materia] to fill up the dips and depressions in 
your road and, at the same time* spread it evenly 
over your surface. 

I do not deny the financial merits of the proposal. 
It would ensure the building of cottages on a 
falling market both as regards labour and material, 
and therefore at the lowest price. It would have, 
however, this supreme political defect — it would 


subordinate the need of those who want houses to 
the needs of those who only want to build them, 
a much smaller number. 

If, on the other hand, what we want is a regular 
production of cottages varying little either in 
number ar cost, we must face the fact that to 
obtain these conditions cottage building must be 
cut out of the main building industry* If what we 
want is a calm harbour, we must build a break¬ 
water between the bay and the storm-driven sea. 
That is the only way to make a harbour. Oil may 
have its uses in a stormy sea, and individual vessels 
find in it some salvation, but civil engineers arc 
hardly likely to advise that groynes, piers and 
breakwaters be superseded by a more liberal 
use nf oil in the Atlantic, the North Sea and the 
English Channel. 

The increase of the labour resources of the main 
building industry is one problem, and will have to 
he dealt with as such ; the securing of an adequate 
supply of labour for cottage building is another 
and happily not so difficult a one. 

If we are determined that each family shall be 
housed up to our slandard t and if we are equally 
determined that such housing shall not generally 
inflate building costs, we must make up our minds 
to a national municipal building service at least m 
extensive as our tramway service, 

1 do not know how long the London County 
Council Tramway Service has been in existence, 
hut I am told it now employs 15,000 men ; 15,000 
men in an L-C»C» building service would go far 
to build all the cottages required in Greater 
London. 

How appalling the prospect ! Let us seek the 
nearest sand in which we can bury our heads. 

Yet consider. It is agreed that if we make an 
abnormal demand on a depleted building industry 
for cottage building it must cause a general in¬ 
flation in building costs. 

That is hound to react unfavourably both on the 
building industry and the architectural profession, 
and further it is difficult iu sec how the general 
building industry can be increased in attractiveness 
without a corresponding increase in costs, so that 
even if such a condition were secured in it by the 
manipulation of a cottage-building programme, the 
same unfavourable reaction would follow'. 

On these grounds, grounds not of theory but of 
fact, to be labelled what you like but not to be 
altered by any label, 1 submit that the only way to 
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make cottage building possible is to make it a 
matter of municipal concern, and I advance the 
proposition :— 

That the public provision of dtvdlings for the 
loner-paid workers is inevitable* that il demands a 
steady and little tvarying programme, ami that the 
execution of such a programme without a general 
inflation of building costs can only be secured by the 
establishment of a national municipal cottage- 
building service apart from the main bit tiding industry. 

Part IV. 

A NATIONAL MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
SERVICE. 

The first task of such a service would be to 
organise independent supplies of labour and 
materials as far as possible unaffected by fluctua¬ 
tions in the main building industry. 

It does not necessarily follow that such supplies, 
when organised, should be combined under public 
administration : it might be that the task of com¬ 
bination could still be made a competitive one, the 
public authority supplying labour and material, 
the private contractor administering and super¬ 
vising. 

The labour task is to find 200,000 men and retain 
them for the specific purpose of cottage budding* 
and my suggestion is that instead of finding.these 
indirectly by first increasing the building industry 
by 500,000 men in order that 200,000 may be 
drawn from it* the 200,000 men should be drawn 
directly into a public cottage-building service. 

Such a service could of course only be built up 
gradually P and it might well be that a commence¬ 
ment should be made with specific trades such a? 
bricklayers* plasterers and slaters, the service 
extending as occasion demanded and opportunity 
offered. 

In raising such a labour service the following 
matters would demand attention : 

(1) The attraction of men into the service. 

(2) The fact that the need for new houses does 
nut arise equally at all times in every part of the 
country, combined with the equally obvious fact 
that men grow tired of the journeyman's Life and 
want to settle down, 

{3) The steady replenishment of the Service 

With regard to the first there is little doubt that 
a public service would offer attractions that private 
employment in this industry cannot give. An 
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upstanding wage and fixity of employment 
would be sufficient inducement for all the men 
that were required. 

With regard to the second and third, it is clear 
that the conditions of employ mem in such a 
sen ice w ould have to include the right in the first 
years of requiring service in any part of the country* 
together with the prospect, in later years* of settle¬ 
ment in some district. Fortunately these require¬ 
ments on the part of labour have their correspon¬ 
dences in the nature of the demand that would be 
made on it. 

That demand is* in the first place, for new homes, 
a demand which may arise and have to be met 
anywhere. In the second place it is for replace- 
menu and repairs, which Are local and can be 
carried out on a fixed and steady program me. For 
the second purpose* the alder men could be 
settled in districts according to the need of die 
district, while far the first purpose the younger 
men could he allocated from rime to time to the 
districts requiring them. 

It is dear that such conditions prescribe that the 
service must be both national and local in char¬ 
acter, the men entering first* perhaps, into a 
national service and passing thence into a local 
one. Fhe details of such an organisation should 
not be difficult to work out. 

In such a service the craft distinctions, though 
they could not be obliterated, might be much less 
marked, as also the distinction between skilled and 
unskilled labour. This in itself would confer a 
distinct advantage in cost on such an organisation 
as compared with that employed in private building. 

I should limit the type of house to he erected by 
such a service to the 14 B Pl type, that is, the parlour 
house with three bedrooms, although perhaps 
allowing some increase in size, and I should 
restrain such a service from undertaking the 
erection of public buildings. Such restrictions 
would, no doubt* be necessary to secure the assent 
of employers and operatives in the main industry. 

With regard to the replenishment of the service 
when organised, there would be no difficulty. On 
the estimate of a 25 years life it would require the 
entrance of S.ooo men per annum to keep it at 
strength, and these amid be easily furnished by the 
technical schools of the country, to which the 
prospect of a post in a public service would 
effectively attract a sufficient number of applicants. 

As 1 have already indicated* I do not expect to 
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see such a service developed in a day. A new 
permanent service, for whatever purpose, cannot 
be improvised, but must be gradually built up. 

Whether it is ever established will depend on the 
view tliat commands the assent of the majority. 
If that view is that housing is an emergency 
problem to be solved by emergency measures it 
will not be established till the falsity of that view 
is seen. If, on the other hand, die view that 1 am 
putting forward is adopted, that such housing is a 
permanent task incapable of being solved by 
unaided private enterprise, every consideration 
that wisdom can dictate and prudence adopt must 
lead to the establishment of such a service. 

1 must say a word or two about materials. 

A cottage-building programme, if it is not to be 
upset by die fluctuations in demand made cm 
materials by the main industry, must have its 
independent sources of supply. 

The materials required are few and simple— 
brick, stone, slate, tiles and timber are the chief. 
Qf these brick, stone and tiles are local materials, 
and might be left to local provision. Slates arc a 
national and Umber an international supply. Their 
acquisition and distribution might be undertaken 
by a central authority. 

With a fixed programme there should be little 
difficulty in determining the amount required, and 
as hide difficulty in earmarking the supplies. 

The production of these would be a matter to be 
decided by considerations of convenience and 
economy. In many cases facilities might be given 
for their private production. In others it might 
be necessary for local or central authorities to 
develop them. Once a definite housing programme 


running over an extended period is determined on 
materials become merely a question of organisation 
and accountancy. 

There is no real difficulty in solving the housing 
problem ; those that have arisen are due to the fact 
that persons whose enthusiasm has outrun their 
intelligence have rushed into enterprises, the extent 
of which they have not measured, with resources 
they have failed to estimate. 

To this has been added an ignorance of or an 
in difference to the collateral results of the policy 
they have been pursuing, hence the present 
position. 

I leave the question of the housing of the lower- 
paid yvorkers with the assertion that it is a task 
which can he almost exactly measured, and is 
capable of being performed with continuity and 
regularity. It only requires to be approached with 
determination and carried out with intelligence, 

I have said nothing about the part the architect 
plays in housing ; believe me, it & an important 
part. He can help in the means that are to be 
employed and the end that is to be achieved. 
Building is, or should be* a matter of appropriate 
arrangements of parts, soundness of construction, 
economy in cost and beauty in result. 

None of these things can be fully achieved with¬ 
out the co-operation of the architect, and no sound 
housing policy will concern itself with the rest of 
the workmen and leave this the chief workman 
out of account. 

This is but a sketch. At the A,A. I believe thev 
would call it an Esquisse. I hope the discussion 
that is coming will be on a larger scale and fill in 
many derails I have had perforce to omit. 


{The Discussion on Major Barnes's Paper wiV he published in the next issue of this Journal.) 
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A Note on Concrete Buildings* 

BY MAXWELL AYRTON [F + ] 


T HE effort to keep in touch with the changing con¬ 
ditions and requirements of the times is perhaps 
more apparent in the world of desigmban in any 
other science* and the introduction of iron and steel was 
the greatest factor in the design of the last century. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century the intro¬ 
duction of cast-iron girders enabled spans and heavy 
loads to be negotiated with greater ease ihan had been 
possible formerly. From cast iron came rolled steel, 
which b its turn developed rapidly until reaching its 
present state of efficiency in output and design. In 
construction the change has been enormous. By leaps 
and bounds, wonder upon wonder of engineering has 
come upon ua. Architects have struggled with ever- 
increasing difficulties in their endeavour to keep up 
with these changes for steel construction requires 
clothing, and the traditional materials for budding 
purposes necessarily lost much of their meaning as 
thcY became merely a facing to a substructure of steel * 
One of the commcnest instances being a great shop 
front of a single sheet of plate glass with a horizontal 
lintol of stone hung up in it^ position to conceal the 
steel girder which h actually doing ihc work. Much 
ingenuity has been shown in dealing with these diffi¬ 
culties but they cannot be said to have been truly satis¬ 
factorily overcome. In most cases we find merely a 
compromise to the necessities, of moder n requirements* 

*Kofes for a lecture given by Mr, Affirm ul ihe Samson 
Clark ButJdmi; on March 7th, 
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During the Eiuf few yea re rein forced concrete con¬ 
struction has developed very rapidly* particularly in 
America, and there can be no doubt that it is the 
factor which, must have the greatest influence upon the 
architecture of the future. It is a matter of surprise 
Thai if should so long have been regarded as purely 
an engineering expedient. This may perhaps he 
accounted for largely by the regrettable lack of part¬ 
nership in design between architects and engineers* 
The closer union between these two great professions 
is one of the benefits which should transpire from the 
coming general use of reinforced concrete. The 
practice of working separately has unfortunately been 
too gene rid. 

In dealing with reinforced concrete as an archi¬ 
tectural material t we are faced with one of the greatest 
difficult res riiat can be put to the would-be designer 
— that of departing from what the e\e has become 
accustomed to. Reinforced concrete not only 
opens up possibilities, but demands a treatment 
entirely its own, and at first it is a shock to find walls 
of incredible thinness, arches equally thin and appa¬ 
rently without the necessary abutments, staircases 
hanging in the air and so forth. 

The enormous facilities of the material will un¬ 
doubtedly lie a danger to its development in design* 
There arc always exuberant spirits wht* arc anxious 
to dash at any new development with the vain hope 
that they 1 may produce something entirely new and 
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their owti t and we are bound to suffer during the next 
few years from this, to the detriment, for the time being, 
of the material. Only gradually, and in its own proper 
time will it find Its own, and forms inconceivable at the 
present time will presently be as satisfying to the eye 
as they would at the moment appear incongruous and 
fantastic. 

As a material used by engineers, the surface treat- 


works quickly in a more or Iras rough and ready 
fashion, accurate to a degree in some respect but casual 
in others. 

The great objection to concrete building in the past 
has beta, that when the hoarding was taken down, the 
impression of the boards remained,leaving the rough¬ 
ness of the timber the knots and grains and joints 
faithfully reproduced on the face of the concrete, so 
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ment is not one which they have had to consider very 
serioiisly, and in consequence the question of shuttering 
has been treated merely from the point of view of get- 
ring the shape they required in the finished article, 
without regard to its appearance to the eye, when the 
shuttering was taken down, And it is largely in the 
surface treatment of reinforced concrete that the archb 
icct will find his opportunity. Shuttering is made by a 
particular type of joiner and carpenter—a man who 


that the finished article appears to he a rough timber 
construction of a very poor and temporary' character. 
Various met hr ids have been tried to overcome this 
difficulty—sand-blasting* hammering, chiselling and 
so forth : hut none of them very sat is factory t as they all 
entail considerable extra labour and consequent cost 
in finishing off afterwards. 

When it was decided to build the Stadium at Wem¬ 
bley in reinforced conrretefthis problem was one of the 
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first lbat had lo he tackled. It was realised at once that 
some surface finish was essentia! to such a building. 
The idea of rough easting was discussed and put aside 
as being too costly. Hammering and chiselling were 
also contemplated* but it was felt that this was not 
dealing with the material in an honest fashion. For it 
m obvious that a material east in a mould should not 
require further treatment after the mould is taken away , 
and, again, if the building is to be of concrete it should 
stand as such* upon its own merits. In discussing and 


In the Forming of mouldings, projecting hands, 
recesses, flu tings, etc., one must constantly keep before 
one the fact that all must be designed for the perfect 
flow of the material. The concrete is put in fairly wrt T 
hut has to be rammed down with rods between the steel 
reinforcements, until every ponton of the mould is 
filled. It is obvious, therefore, that the greatest care 
must be taken not to design forms into which the 
material must he forced against its will. The steel 
reinforcement bars fomi a serious obstruction which 
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considering the matEer it was realised that the tre.u- 
metit of the surface should be obtained, nui by subse¬ 
quent w ork upon she face of the cast concrete, but by 
treatment of the internal face of the shuttering or 
moulds in which the concrete was to bo cast, Fluted 
hoarding was thought nf p and several lengths of walling 
were built, and by trial and error we eventually found 
the sections of fluting and reeding which gave good 
results . As the work hag proceeded the size oj the 
fluting has gradually been increased, which is decidedly 
more satisfactory than the results obtained from the 
earlier stages. 


cannot he avoided and must nut be added in unneces¬ 
sarily. These matters can only lie learned by experience 
and practice. Not only must the designer learn ihe 
lesson* but also the joiner or pattern maker, and the 
man who erects the shuttering and supervises its taking 
down. 

As the use of reinforced concrete becomes more 
general, practically a new trade will be created—that of 
the skilled maker and fixer of shuttering. The man who 
will known in an instant, when he sees an architect** 
detail drawings, exactly how he is to set about making 
his moulds and shuttering, and exactly what will and 

3*1 
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what will nut make a good jab. just as at [he present 
time a first-class pattern maker for steel and iron is 
able to correct in a momen t an error in judgment on t he 
part of the designer* should he have made one. 

The possibilities of this material are immeasurable 
and Its advantages over others are many, among the 
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greatest being that of speed. Again* it is conceivable 
that where the architect and engineer had sufficient 
time to enable them to complete the drawings for a 
building down to the last detail* that they might bring 
this to so fine a point that when the day aiine for the 
striking of the shuttering, the building should be com¬ 


plete and need no further finishing than the neces¬ 
sary' hanging of door and putting in of windows and 
painting. This is not the least of the charms in working 
in this material. There is something extraordinarily 
satisfactory in arranging bolt holes, fixing pipe runs, 
etc*, within your concrete as it proceeds, and so avoid¬ 
ing much of the work known in architects* specifica¬ 
tions as cutting away M and 11 making good/' that 
wretched business, heart-breaking to both client and 
architect. 

To mention a few of the outstanding problems 
awaiting the architect, perhaps the most difficult is the 
satisfactory management of the expansion joints. Steel 
and cement expand and contract equally and together, 
otherwise, of course, reinforcement of concrete would 
be impossible. This necessitates expansion joints at 
regular intervals. In some cases it is possible to cover 
the joint by an overlapping projection, but this is not 
always possible. There can be no rule laid down, and 
it is one of those points in which it is absolutely essen¬ 
tial that the engineer and architect should work 
together. 

The 11 mix," that is the composition of the concrete, 
and in particular the amount of water used, is of the 
greatest importance in the texture of the face. If too 
liquid the cement will run out to the surface of the 
shuttering, and when exposed will leave what is known 
as a " fatty pp face—i>. b an unpleasant, almost polished 
surface of pure cement, hiding the texture and colour 
of the aggregate entirely. The aggregate used is a 
matter settled by the local conditions and may be pure 
gravel as at Wembley or crushed gravel, granite, stone 
nr broken brick. This and the colour of the sand used 
determines the colour of the finished work. The varied 1 
of colour at Wembley is astonishing and very beautiful 
-in the evening sunlight the Stadium has all the 
delicate shades qf mother of pearl—on a wet day it 
takes a cloak of grim black grey. 

Another point to consider is the amount of concrete 
which can be:filled in each day, technically known as 
the 11 lift*" Hus varies, nf course, according to the 
thickness of concrete and the amount of reinforce¬ 
ment. etc. It is inevitable that a slight change of 
texture and colour happens at each lift, and it ia desir¬ 
able from every point of view that the lifts should be 
kept iis horizontal and regular a& possible. This was 
i he reason for the adoption of the horizon ml rusticated 
joints at Wembley * 

Timber shuttering is hound to move slightly in 
filling, if only from the natural swelling of the timber 
when soaked with water. Therefore ionic method 
should be forthcoming which will allow of this w ithout 
detriment to the design. 
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Some Fundamental Ideas in Relation to Art 

BY C. F h A. YOYSEY, MASTER OF THE ART WORKERS* GUILD 


I N Tht Times of B December 1923 the following 
words occur :— u It is evident that the old distinc¬ 
tions between class and class in the community 
are breaking down. Yet in the future the divisions 
between men may be more acute than ever, since they 
will no longer depend on differences of wealth, educa¬ 
tion or social standing, hut on men's conception of and 
response to spiritual reals ties." Believing this to be 
profoundly true, it occurred to me that some reflection 
on this principle as it may affect the arts should he both 
timely and interesting. 

Assuming that all an is tht manifestation of thought 
and feeling, it stands to reason that thought and feeling 
must he of supreme importance to all those who are 
practising the artSp as, indeed, it must be to everyone 
who realises the importance of all that affects the 
cultivation of the character. What stronger reason can 
there be for trying to make beautiful things, than that 
they help to purify and strengthen our thought anti 
feeling, which are responsible primarily lor all our 
conduct ? 

It is the unseen that is the glory of the seen. Any 
appeal to the senses through colour, form, texture and 
ht and shade may cause pleasure and delight, but 
there is a higher appeal in that which stimulates our 
love and admiration. When we look at any work of art, 
we nuvy ask ourselves—How is it wrought, is it techni¬ 
cally well done, is the material of it rightly used ? Then 
we may impure : What is its sensuous effect, does it 
please any of our senses of form, colour, texture, light 
and shade h etc. ? Then, what is its intellectual forct^ 
what docs it say ? What thoughts does it arouse ? And 
then lastly, but most important of all, what emotions 
does it bring forth, what kind of affection docs it 
kindle ? This last we must recognise as the spiritual 
quality. The unseen. That spiritual quality which we 
can neither measure nor weigh* hut which calls for the 
exercise of our personal character in the comparison 
of values. How we regard the higher qualities of man. 
How we love truth ; how we love beauty, and how we 
love God. These three affections are the essential 
foundations of all real culture, and upon which all 
characters are built up. The love of truth, the love of 
beauty and the love of God* must be the Juminuting 
impulses of all we do \ no one of which will suffice 
without ihe other two + 

Believe me, what will affect pur work, more than our 
ski]], will, be our attitude of mind towards it. Whether 
we are out to make money, rather than to serve. 
Whether we wish to glorify ourselves or our Maker. 
If we were more ready to make sacrifices for truth's 
sake, we should be less ready to follow convex lions. 


which are often the outcome of the desire to deceive. 
To give but one illustrationj the rustication of stone 
work, that is the accentuation of the jointing, arose 
from the desire to make a wall look more massive than 
it really was. Thousands of pounds and thousands of 
hours of labour are being wasted every day over this 
convention* which is nothing more than a dirt-catching 
trick, As long as the law of fitness governs our regard 
for traditional methods, tradition m such will do no 
harm. But fitness Is often forgotten in the anxiety not 
to offend against convention. Convention* which is the 
twin sister of tradition. Most of us are like larne men, 
frightened to put aside our crutches ■ and so, through 
fear, we follow- the conventions of our time, thought¬ 
lessly like sheep. 

The world is getting weary of technical and intellec¬ 
tual skill. The horrors of post-impression ism, cubism 
and many of the other isms are due to the revolt of 
man against over-intellectuality. The war has made 
the world more emotional. And after the first violent 
reactionary symptoms have subsided, it is likely we 
shall see a genuine revival of artistic feeling. Already 
the colours of costumes and shop windows are more 
healthv and cheerful, less khaki and drab, less colour 
that is harmonious with decomposition and decay. 
When a nation b happy its colour is bright. The more 
idealistic the people she bluer is their colour ; the 
more sordid and materialistic they are* the browner and 
greyer they become. Go to your great manufacturing 
centres and sec how mud-coloured everything and 
every bendy is. Climb into the hills of Westmorland and 
Cumber Ian d, and rejoice over the lovely blue and 
greeny-grey costumes of the peasants, and their sur¬ 
roundings 

Wo might with much advantage limit all art teaching 
to the study of conditions and requirements—that is* 
materials* what they are, where they come from, and 
their possibilities and limitations. And for require¬ 
ments, what it ts that man needs to make him a better 
man. The study of fitness covers the whole ground, if 
we always remember that man is a spiritual being* and 
has a body. His body must be fed and clothed, pro¬ 
tected and" trained, Still more important is the cultiva¬ 
tion and nourishment of his soul, which must he done 
by himself. Too often vve forget the soul altogether. 

We are not lialf alive to the poisons engendered by 
ugliness. We even advise each other to look at ugly 
things* knowing them to be ugly, Ajid we think it is 
much more dangerous to hold our noses over the sewer 
gas of a gully, Never look at an ugly thing twice. 
It h fatally easy to get accustomed to corrupting 
influences. Let mothers and fathers remember that it 
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mailers greatly how far they try to keep their homes 
free from ugliness—that is r free from what their own 
consciences tell them is ugly. For there i& no standard 
of beauty, therefore no standard of ugliness. There are 
fashions in plenty. The consensus of opinion often 
establishes what looks very like a standard of taste, but 
h cannot endure. The thick-lipped South African 
nigger lass to the nigger man is beautiful. We all have 
to fix our own standard of beauty. It is a very great 
mercy that it is so* and that there cannot be any one 
standard of beauty acknowledged by a!L Were 
it possible there would be an end to all progress 
in taste, and we should be so much less charitable to 
each other. It is the assumption of a standard that his 
led to finch slavish imitation of the past* and has well- 
nigh petrified all creative power* causing the archseolo- 
gbt to assume an importance far greater than he 
deserves* lie is now the right-hand man of the 
collector and dealer, and has produced many founders 
of museums incapable of telling the true value of any¬ 
thing, before knowing the date and author. Arehico- 
logical interest in things stimulates a conceii in 
knowledge without wisdom. Quite a nasty flavour Lb 
being given to some modem so-called art productions 
by the indecent exposure of Egyptian sacred antiquities* 

Perpetual intercourse with the beauties of nature 
must have a refining influence on character. In all 
creative art there must be that spiritual quality which 
is the very life and soul of the object. Students 
cannot study nature too much, or too faithfully. To 
draw the real shapes of leaves and flowers, not the dis¬ 
torted perspective views of them, will help to fill fheir 
vocabulary of form, from which creative work will 
come. The study of human form may be carried on in 
the same way* in detail and in the street. As you w T alk 
along concentrate attention on different features, on 
gestures and movement* of the body and limbs. All 
attentive observation of this kind, if earnestly pursued 
with a view to increase our know ledgeuf truth, wtl! be 
greatly helpful, much more so than conventionally 
posing an ill-bred peasant without clothes, or bowls of 
dowsers in crowded confusion. 

Deliberate transcripts from nature are most valuable 
exercises, but in no sense are they an. The art arrives 


the moment the artist's thought and feeling are turned 
on to select and reject, to arrange and to convey 
thought and feeling to others. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing an realistic an T though all good art is 
the result of realistic practice. The more truly you have 
seen a tree the finer will be the pattern you make of it. 
It may almost he said with truth : il What you can 
remember is your own, hut what you sketch you steal. 11 
That ia to say, the facts about nature only become youm 
when you have absorbed and digested them. 

\Vc never need be anxious about being original. 
If we work in this way and saturate our minds with 
nature, wc cannot help our work being original ■ it 13 
bound to be p simply because no two people in the 
world are exactly alike* Let us be wary of the spurious 
originality which arises from the imitation of men T s 
inodes and methods, or the egotism of eccentricity. 
Little personal traits are easily exaggerated, and if 
allowed undue prominence will kill all humility and 
sense of proportion. 

Wc have encouraged water-tight compartments in 
our art training far too much. The sense of graceful 
and dignified proportion can be exercised in any craft, 
Training an mechanical construction will help* but 
not hinder the decorative designer. A feeling for colour 
and texture should be encouraged in aEE the crafts. 
Why should carvers and sculptors be content to ignore 
colour ? Re member the carved and coloured screens 
in many of our churches. It may be said with truth 
that sculpture is not complete until it is coloured. 
T Kink of our alabaster tombs, rcredo&ts and effigies 
splendid in their richness and fullness of colour. 

Wc must reverse the order qf things and put com¬ 
merce secondto art t no E art second to commerce„ It is no 
use relying on collective action, on public bodies, insti¬ 
tutions, organisations or governments. It can only 
cornu from within. Do not let us deceive ourselves by 
thinking that Acts of Parliament, or Ministries of Fine 
Art, will help us. Each one must stand alone. Not 
that we can escape altogether the influences of our 
time, hut by our sincerity we can raise the quality of the 
influences of the future. The desire to bestow’ that 
which wc tLunk good T is the secret of true happiness and 
true progress. 



ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE 


St. Paul’s Bridge 

DEPUTATION TO THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 


A deputation representing the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (Mr* Paul Watcxhouae, Mr. H. V* 
Lunches ter* Professor A. Beresford Pile and Major 
Harry Barnes), ihc London Society (Sir William 
Davison, M. P., Mr- Carmichael Thomas and Mr. 
D. B, Niven)* the Town Planning Institute [Professor 
S. D. Adshcad, Mr. W* R, Davidge, Sir R. A. S* 
Paget and Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys), the Architecture 
Club (Mr. Ralph Knott, Mr* E, Vincent Harris, 
Mr. R. M. Barrington-Ward and Mr. James Bone) 
was received by Air. IL Gosling, the Minister of 
Transport, on March i ith. in order to hear the views 
opposing the scheme For constructing the proposed 
St, PauEa Bridge over the Thames. 

Sir Will tain Davison* M.P., introduced the deputa¬ 
tion, and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. Davidge, Mr* 
Rees Jeffreys, Mr. Carmichael Thomas and Major 
Barnes represented the views of their respects ve 
organisations* 

All the main grounds of objection were laid before 
the Minister, and special empEiasis was laid on the 
disadvantages which the new bridge would impose 
on scheme? for the better regulation of traffic: in the 
busy thoroughfares of the City, If was contended that 
conditions to-day are vastly different from those of 
years ago when the scheme was sanctioned by 
Parliament* and that an additional flow of traffic on n 
North and .South route near i>t r Paul's would result in 
serious blocks of East and West traffic, not only in 
Cannon Street and Si* Paul's Churchyard* but also on 
Lydgate UtlJ p where it would be difficult to restart, 
and that further streams of traffic in Newgate Street 
and Cheapsidc would be stopped. The deputation also 
pointed out that the St. Fours scheme would violate the 
retain principle of all modern movements towards relief 
of congestion. It would bring cMra traffic into the 
heart of the City, instead of seeking to divert it along 
parallel rouits which avoid the crowded thoroughfares. 
The possibility of taking up alternative proposals was 
mentioned, and it was claimed that the money needed 
for this undertaking could be spent to better advantage 
elsewhere, and at the same time could provide double 
the amount of employment. 

The Minister, in reply, said that the deputation 
asked him ta do a very big thing if they suggested that 
he should reverse the decision of his predecessors to 
assist towards the cost of the approaches. Such action 
would in fact he tantamount to the Minister hindering 
i he carrying out of a scheme which after an exhaustive 
investigation had received the special sane I ion of 
Parliament in 1911. He pointed cut that the traffic 
aspect had received very great consideration from the 


experts and advisers of the Ministry who were wholly 
in favour of the scheme. He promised, however, that 
he would carefully consider the arguments which had 
been laid before him. 

.Members of the deputation made it dear that the 
widening of certain thoroughfares In the City might 
advantageously be undertaken without carrying out the 
full scheme pm forward by the Corporation. 

TEMPLE AND CHARING CROSS SCHEMES* 

By Professor Beresforp Fite, 

Thirteen years have passed since Parliamentary 
sanction was obtained for the proposal of the City 
Corporation, after an oYer-weij^hted struggle with archi¬ 
tectural opposition. During those years Southwark 
Bridge lias been rebuilt and another Parliamentary 
conhici lias taken place over the corpt/i file of Chairing 
Cross Bridge, in which it may be claimed that the 
architectural opposition gained the success of preventing 
the widening and perpetuation of that railway eyesore. 
The revival of the St. FauPs Bridge scheme Iasi year has 
already revealed that the City authorities are not as whole¬ 
heartedly positive as before> and it is now urgent that this 
immense undertaking should be reconsidered in ah ils 
bearings before the capital of [he Empire t$ committed to 
what may prove to be a monumental blunder, 

I*omion is slowly awakening to a consciousness of it* 
extraordinary artistic character. Is there another capital 
dty with such a river and with its chief monument* onv of 
the architectural treasures of civilisation. seated with im¬ 
posing dignity upon a natural eminence »t its centre ? It 
may also be aaked h there any other city so oppressed by its 
problem of tranH,purmiion or so unprovided with foresight 
and design for its solution ? These questions awaken 
doubts as to the prevision of the City Father** and point 
to their obUgattmi to lake :i larger view of the problem 
than that which would restrict the expenditure of the 
ample resources at their command, from the Bridge 1 louse 
Estates, within the boundaries of the medieval City. 

London certainly requires additional bridge v A cen- 
tury"& expansion has only given it the Tower Bridge and 
withdrawn the Hungerford one. The widening circle of 
the auburbr and the re-formation of the central circle of 
the map Booth of the river around Wartrloo, make the 
provision of new’ bridges at Charing Cross and the Temple 
quite necessary. On each of these spots northern 
thoroughfares already concentrate* and the stoppage at 
their end* blocks the Strand and Fleet Street from Charing 
Cross to Blackfriars and overcrowds Waterloo Bridge. 
This more important relief will not be found to lie at the 
top of Ludgatc Hill past Black friars. 

But if it be granted that this Is the concern of the 
County Council and not of the Corporation — a miserable 
concession to parochialism—it may be claimed that a fine 
monumental hridge laid out upon the axis of the Cathedral, 

p From a letter published in The Times on 10 March. 
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opening upon a great forum info which shall open new 
avenues of traffic northwards an wcH as southwards* 
besides the existing double *8 reams eastwards and west¬ 
wards* wilt be worthy of thu- City on d rmuiifest apprecia¬ 
tion for Its great architectural heritage and realiNation of 
itt Integra] connexion with the Metropolis. Short of this* 
and if it was a prattle*! policy for the finances of the 
City, which commercial interests seem to forbid, it must 
he insisted that the Si. Paul + & Bridge scheme as at present 
designed \% unworthy of London, and does not meet the 
urgent traffic needs of the Metropolis. 

It is strange that while -ill London is panting for a 
bridge, first at Charing Cross> enormous expense is con¬ 
templated not only on the St, Paul’s, but on the Lambeth 
Bridge. Is it not essential that the Govcmmtm, through 
the Ministry of Transport! or otherwise:* should* in the 
interest of rhe Empire, superintend the planning of its 
capital f 

Reviews 

ENGLISH FURNITURE. i Its hurnlmb and Charac¬ 
teristics Simply and Clrti sly Explained far the Stu¬ 
dent and Small Collector.) liv John f.\ Rogers t 
AM.IJLA, Published h' “ Country Ufa:’ l 4 d rt 
Price 2 i j. 

This book, one nuy expect from the Country Life 
offkc T is artistically produced, and the numerous 
illustration* arc well chosen and very clear. 

Mr. Rogers has carefully arranged the book* so 
that it will be useful for reference to the umaieur us 
well as to the craftsman, and in many ways it is 
distinctly original and different from other bools on 
furniture. To mention one original feature, Mr, 
Rogers has compiled what he calls 44 The CollectorV 
Time Table/ 1 and in this be deals with articles of 
furniture such as iS Bureau with slant top* Approxi¬ 
mate year of introduction circa 1700* approximate year 
of cessation tjqo, largely superseded by drawer front 
and cylinder types after 1775." 

Of course, dates are gene rally open to argument, 
but the notes, observations and history would seem 
carefully correct, and Mr. Rogers has succeeded in 
giving all he sets out i n the title of the book. 

Another original method that Mr* Rogers has 
developed is to take a good example of, say, an oak 
chest, and by means of photographs and diagrams 
analyses its construction, and the reason for its 
peculiarities. 

This method is fascinating, and one obtains the 
atmosphere of the craftsman. 

Mr. Rogers commences with oak chests* cupboards + 
stools and chairs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries„ and then deals with the walnut and maho¬ 
gany typcs 7 and touches on lacquer, polish * hinges and 
mounts. 

His diagram on the development of joints and con- 
truction of drawers is very interesting. 
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In the Introduction be refers to the rapidly increas¬ 
ing difficulty in finding genuine untouched specimens, 
and the many traps and pitfalta for the collector. 

Well, judging from a recent law case in which an 
amateur collector spent large sums on specimens 
that were open to doubt, even the well-known experts 
are themselves at .l loss sometimes. 

In fact, it would seem that four 11 genuine M antique 
leg£, weiwy say , will reassemble and be a pan of four 
** reputed M antique chairs. 

The demand has been so great that the genuine 
articles are very tare and faking a fine art. 

The quaint cottage by the roadside with an old 
grandfather^ clock may have i\ business arrangement 
with the nearest antique dealer. 

It would be interesting to know how many u real * h 
Sheraton and Chippendale articles of furniture there 
are in the world, and compart the list with a calculi' 
tion of what two such craftsmen could have turned out, 

I believe that good modern furniture must come 
into its own. 

However, this hook, well studied and digested, will 
help anyone in his 11 adventures in collecting." 

C. O. Nelson [ A ). 

The Library 

DIE KIRCH LI CHEN BA UDENKM ALER DER 
SCHWEIZ. O.ind i St. Ga!len, App rtir rll p Thur^iu. 
Rv Dr. Adolf Gaudy. 40. Berlin. 1923, [Ernest 
W&HlTLUth,] jft l6*- 

Switzer land is to generally looked upon from the sole points 
of view of high alpine scenery ind of sport that foreigner* 
air ipt tu leave unttoiiftd ihe works of (he builder or come 
iwiy with the impreraion that Swsh architecture cunsish of 
nothinsz but piker hotel? <uuJ chalets, Vet it pettier* a 
weiMi Of architecture of all period* of great interest, if uni v 
by reason of in yrffinUio with neighbouring lands, But much 
of it i! of a high order of merit. The Cathedral* of Lausanne 
and Genevi, for m*t*nce. art noble examples of Burgundian 
Gothic* This volume is the second of a regional leries, tUus- 
traring eedwiastical and monastic architecture. The first 
was devoted to the Canton of the CritOHs, the one before us 
to the three Cantona lying between it and the Lake of Constance 
(St. Gall, Ap|)enxril and THurfliub The buildings are 
described with careful phm and sections in the introduction 
hv a Swiss architect, end fully illustrated by photo graphs. 
'fhe variety in the form of steeple, to mention hut one feature 
—some WTth CTOWstepped K abl«* tome with four k ^hl«?,. 
Others Cornell, bulbous, tried. elated, fthitlgM or metalled--is 
most striking. lomfes, stained glass, church furniture,* iron 
work, mural paintings. sculpture, are included in the illuh- 
tratiOns. jj 

ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By L F.Sakmjn 80 Oxford. 1923. [University 
Pren. Oxford.] 

7' hit L ! f hmII bwk giving an Introduction to the atudv of 
Indus Inal life ID England in pre-Elizabtthnn days. The side 
likely If* be uf mDvj mi crest tu architects is the at count Riven 
of Various technical and mechanical pTocewe*. Th^s are 
illmtrMed by a lirjje number of reproductions of old prints 
showing subject* varying from the building of fl cathedral to 
the details oF the ramitruciiun of a pump. A. JL M. 
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The Second Exhibition of the Architecture Club 

BY IAN" R. M. HAMILTON BkA, (OXON) [AS\. 


T HE Duke of Westminster Ksts a^ain placed the 

galleries df GfiSVenoT House ai the disposal nt the 

Architecture Club, and ih*; second rich tbit ion, 
end iled " British Architecture of TVday.” was opened 
by the Curzcm on March I nh and i$ to remain 

on vhm umit April 17 th. 

During the short time that she Architecture Club ha? 
been in existence it has already mel with considerable 
success in encouraging intelligent people to take a 
reasonable interest in Axtfahectun. It is, of course* 
deplorable that there should be the actual necessity for 
such a club ; but wc Live in a commercial and mrchnniral 
age. in which not only, the pessimists tell u», are Mins 
of oil kinds superfluous because such of their wares for 
which there may be a demand are now produced on a 
more economical basis by machinery, but also the tendency 
is for the mass of the people actually to prefer these 
artificial products ; for esthetic considerations p even 
with responsible and educated people,, to be entirely 
subservient to financial and utilitarian needs ; for 
creature comforts and rapid locomotion to be far more 
important than beauty, which is not measured in gold. 
Things may not be as bad as they are sometimes 
palmed, box it cannot he doubted that this tendency 
exists. Indications of it arc to be found on every side, 
and in the particular realm of Architecture it will suffice 
to remember last year's attempted destruction of the 
Whitgift Hospital, and to consider the astounding attack 
which is now being made upon the City Churches, 
Since the necessity is here, the Architecture Club T with 
it* high ideals, is to be welcomed os a corrective to this 
tendency. 

'File annual exhibition, the most outward and most 
viable sign of its many activities is also its most important. 
Since house* may now be ordered over the counter of a 
shop,, and almost selected from a show window, it is 
essential iJiat the community at large should m least 
have the opportunity’ of knowing that abundance of 
really good contemporary work is avail able, and, if 
possible, of appreciating it. Here actual buildings are 
illustrated by large-scale photographs, and the layman 
is not disturbed by constructional details or technical 
drawings. 

Thu greater part of the exhibition is devoted to Recent 
Architecture, and there are also three separate sections of 
Memorials, Gardens* and Hoiking. Beside* the photo¬ 
graphs there are attractive models of new buildings, 
and Lady Constance Hatch deserves much praise for the 
trouble which she has taken in again collecting model* 
of old buildings for this exhibition. The result of her 
labours, and ihc kindness of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, provide the opportunity of examining and 
com pa ring nearly thirty cathedral*, placed aide by aide 
upon one table, and amongst Other well-known building# 
there are the working model? of Sir Charles Barry's 
Tower* of the Hawses of Parliament, kindly lent by 
H M. Office of Works. 


The " British A rchi lecture of To-day Pl is, generally 
speaking, of to-day as distinct from last year's exhibition 
of “ Twenty Yrtr? of British Architecture ' r Neverthe¬ 
less, It is pleasant to find that occasionally the title has 
been widely interpreted, for this has enabled a representa¬ 
tive group of Sir Edwin Lutyens's domestic works, 
going back to Marsh Court and Gray Walls, to be included. 
To Architects there will be familiar, but they are probably 
not so well known to the general public, which is sufficient 
reason for finding them upon the end wall of the first 
mom—a prologue, as it were, tu Post-War Architecture. 

I understand rhiit this section of Recent Architecture 
ti to be a permanent institution at the dub's annual 
exhibitions, which will in future enable us to see how 
current architecture is progressing from year to year* 
The present exhibition h the best opportunity which 
there has yet been of realising how architecture hns been 
developing since the war, and, with regard to domestic 
work, which forms the preponderance of the exhibits, it 
seems to have followed one of two paths. The first is in 
direct continuity of our local traditions and Indigenous 
styles, sometimes straightforwardly in the local manner 
As in John D. Clarke's group (S5), and sometime* with 
more or less adaptation or elalnoration as in Harold 
Falkner's scries (254) or that of Forbes and Talc (293)- 
Other fine examples of this arc seen by Biddulph Pinchard 
(S> 4 II. Chilton Bradshaw (58) and Baiilie Scott and 
Beresford (69). 

The second is the compact small country house treated 
in a more individualistic manner and generally striking a 
note of simplicity. One of the beat examples is 76, by 
Milne and Phipps. Two houses at Welwyn by de 
Soissons and Kenyon (62 and 63) are in this category, 
and there are notably examples by l^eshe Mansfield (1 r)„ 
Wills and KiiuLt (231) and P. D. Hepworth (414)* 

In both these manners the influence of post-war 
conditions is discernible. The activities of an architect 
are limited by the depth of hh clients' pocket, and we 
have presumably passed out of the age when large country 
houses were built. We must regard ic as An exception 
that A. Marshall Mackenzie and A- j. ft. Mackenzie 
should have the opportunity of building Entrance 
lodges to Dunccht House in the ha rental manner. 
This exhibition show* what charming house# of moderate 
size can meet nunkm requirements, or if local traditions 
are to be preserved how they may be adapted. 

When ecclesiastical architecture is considered the 
result of high building prices and depleted funds is even 
more apparent. Styles, which grow from natural causes* 
and are not created, are apt to emerge after large social 
upheavals owing to the necessity of employing cheaper 
materials and therefore the necessity of a diUcrem treat¬ 
ment. It was the Napoleonic Wars which gave us the 
stucco period of the early nineteenth century. Concrete 
is eminently suitable for vaulting large spans, and it 
seems that it is to be the dominant factor in determining 
our ecclesiastical style of to-day. We need not regret 
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the passing of elaborate compositions in Sterne if we ure 
to have such tine conceptions in brick and concrete as 
Robert Atkinson’s St. Catherine's Church, Hammer¬ 
smith (54) and Evelyn Siminons’g St. Nmran’s Church, 
Grama (44L or of lavish enrichment if the interiors are 
id he as- simple and dignified lis these and that of Gilbert 
Scott’'a St. Paul's Church, Liverpool (67 J. 

Industrial buildings are represented by a group from 
BucfcUmd and Haywood in which 31 for Kynoeh, Ltd TT 
is particularly successful ; there is a scholarly design 
for the Faculty of Arts* Manchester (jH), by Dr. Percy 
S. Worthington mid Professor J. Hubert Worthing ton ; 
ami King Edward VII. Memorial Hospital, Sheffield 
(i4S? p by Arthur W. Kenyon shows a very pleasing treat¬ 
ment. There are not many public buildings, but two 
at Cardiff should be noted, the Technical Institute (252)+ 
by Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas, ami thr Registry Office,. 
University of Wales (23 2) ^ by Wills and Kaiifa. 

A plea&snt feature of the exhibition is the number of 
interior-, illustraied. Besides the more Important London 
houses shown by Dctmar Plow and Billerey (47) and 
Philip TUtleD's Black Glass Gallery 1.9b) there are on 
a |c$$ elaborate &rajc a charming treatment by Braddrll and 
Deane (391:) and a little series of Mallard House (3^4) by 
Ralph Knott Lind E. Stone Collins. 

Sir Robert I^orirticr (3051 is represented by u group 
showing carved woodwork which is very interesting. 
Although the derail ti frequently intricate and compli¬ 
cated, the broadness and severity of the general design 
I* most successfully maintained. 

In the l Urn mg Sertoli there is g |tfge poup uf 
London County Council Housing by J B Top-ham Fortesr, 
and tlie success of a single architecture wncvpfitm for a 
whole block of houses is well illustrated by those cm the 
Old Oak Estate (15^). T. Alwyn Lloyd ^ 11 7> . Adshead 
and Rainsfy and Houfton (125) and Hennell and Jarnm 
1,165} show excellent designs of single type 1 ? and there 
are many successful solutions of what must have been 
difficult problems in comprehensive planning. 

Since the Architecture Club aland* otan for the allied 
arts* the section devoted To Gardena cmitainn also Garden 
Statuary, which i*i a welcome addition to the already 
great variety of the exhibits, 'Phere ora two magnificent 
flower pots in Chinese blue glose by Cartel Stabler and 
Adam?, and Hamid Stabler** sedate Harpy Eagle would 
be n very pleasant bird to find in a garden. 

There are photographs of lawns end wide herbaceous 
borders, but a great many of the gardens are of a more 
architectural nature 1 in the shape of a complete sunk 
garden, or centered round a pond, and they arc all 
delightful. Thera is a charming series of two of Guy 
Dawbcrs gardens (200) and there are three of Sir Edwin 
Lutyen*’* cunningly-contrived pools (i&zh rand amongrt 
the necessary adjuncts of the garden EL M. Fletcher 
fthows a dipping pool and seat (196). 

A very essential point to emphasise is the connection 
of the house w ith the garden. Thri is very well brought 
tmi in the four examples shown by Milne and Phipps 
{174). in which the two blend harmoniously, and the 
architectural lines of the house are maintained at first 
in the garden in a formal ninruicr, until the broad stone 
steps lead away to where Nature has fuller play. 


In the faction devoted to Memoriiah the imponanoe 
of good lettering has obviously been emphasised, and 
besides large scale photographs there are two mod els for 
bronze talah-i* in gesso on wood (3S2} by Macdonald frill, 
which ura u|ao interesting in showing hi a method of 
working. In this direction the Architecture Club Ims a 
grejL field open lur its activities P The commercial bre&s 
plate is still diHtressingly popular, and perhaps on a future 
occasion it will be able m take tombstones and graveyard 
monuments within its scope. 

The question of Village War Memorials has been so 
important that l wish, as there is an exhibition of 
Memorial, that more spice could have Ireen found for 
showing the very good ones that have been put up- ( 
ieel that it ri a question on which the ability of enn- 
temporary architects has been directly challenged, and 
to which the Architecture Club could make an excellent 
icply. They are scarcely represented here, but two by 
IL M, Fletcher (37S-3) leave nothing to be desired. The 
very simple shrine in Somerset with its thatched roof 
absolutely fulfills hs purpose, and the slender shaft of the 
cross iii Kent mid the surrounding treatment U realty 
beautiful. L r H. Ruckficll has an exceedingly well- 
placed and simple emss at Silkstone. Yorks (373). and 
Herbert Baker (347) and Goodhart-Rcndtl (35 show 
good desigtii. of cross<a of the type generally associated 
with the West Country, 

Amongst the other Memorials there is first of nil the 
splendid War Memorial ax Brussels (365) by T. S. Tail 
und C. S. ] agger, which is b really line achievement. 
Chough Willidim-Ellis has a rugged Memorial Tower 
(369) upon a mi tor m Wales, quite in the spirit of its 
surroundings* and Dctmar Blow and Billery show a 
charming fountain head {368J in the Chelsea Hospital 
Garden P 

Of Memorials inside building* the glazed earthenware 
decoration (364) of Phrebe and Harold Stabler shows a 
material wilh great possibilities > which i* very little 
explored. 1 ). M. Fletcher's War Memorial at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, is the successful result of a quite 
simple treatment combined with good lettering. We have 
in This country a fine tradition of mural monuments, 
which, although it may possibly have run underground 
during; part of last century in common with other imdi- 
t ions, ha* bubbled up to the surface, and Is still flowing. 
It is in better case shan [mother great tradition, that of 
English furniture, which no longer flows rn hs accus¬ 
tomed torrent, bu t h only found in iwrcreT sp rings Thii is 
one of she thi ngs wtuc h we must not only preserve hut foster. 

In owicluukKi, the m^c remarkable feature of the 
exhibition is the high general standard attained through¬ 
out. 


Amongst those present at the funeral of Mr. Ware! at 
Iver Church, on 15 Mareh, were Mr. Arthur Keen. Mr. 
Edward P. Warren* Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, Mr W. I. 
1 apper T Major H. C-# t, orlctte* Mr, C. Harrison. 1 Towns* 
end, Mr, Arthur Stratton, Mr. M, S L Briggs, Mr, F. O, 
Marahant, AIt. F. L , Eden, Air, Laurence A, l umcr, 
Mr Harry Radford, and Air. R. Direks. The ceremony 
was attended by a large congregation. 



OBITUARY 


William Henry Ward 

William Henry Ward was born on 13 September, 
1865, at Iver, Bucks. His father held the living; ihc 
village waa his home throughout the whole -of Ids- life, 
and he was buried thereon 15 March, 1924. He ivent 
10 school at Repion, and was a Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge, From *#90 to 1892 he was a pupil of Sir 
Arthur It lorn field, and worked in Sir Ernest George’* 
office in 1892 and 1893. In [895 he won the Measured 
Drawings Prize of the RJ.B.A. with drawings of the 
gateway of St. John's College, Cambridge, and about 
that time he worked with rhe late Mr. Dan Gibson at 
Windermere. From 1895 lo 1898 hr was assistant to 



Sir Edwin Lutyens* He began practice m Charlotte 
Street, bul moved in 1899 to 28, Theobald's Road, 
where he stayed till 1911. He then settled at £, Bed¬ 
ford Square* and it b in these surroundings, of 
eighteenth century refinement and scholarly design, 
that his friends will always find it natural and congenial 
to picture him. 

It w r as characteristic of Ward that in the early Jays 
of the w p ar he quietly volunteered for active service at 
the age of 49, suppressing any information* such as the 
date of his university career, which might have pre¬ 
vented him from serving. He held a commission and 
served both in France and Italy till the end of the war, 
with intervals of illness brought on no doubt by the 
stress of campaigning life. Though in early years very 
fond of walking and cycling, he w as never a strong man, 
and his death at a comparatively early age. as in the 
case of many other men, may certainly be held an. 


indirect consequence of the war and of his self- 
devotion* 

His architectural works included several houses near 
Keswick* a Church Missionary School at Lucknow, a 
group of houses at Hampstead, church furniture and 
decoration for the Church Crafts League, and, in con¬ 
junct ion with Mr. G. Cogswell, a Preparatory School 
for Boys at Weston-super-Mare, and a Parish" Church 
:it Faaakcrley near Liverpool. Elis refinement of mind 
and singleness of purpose were dearly to he seen in hh 
designs. Scholarship too often leads designers astray 
into the display of learning and knowledge uf historical 
detail Ward's scholarship was of a riper sort. His 
Kesw ick and Hampstead houses arc purely English and 
his knowledge shows itself rather in the elimination 
than the introduction of detail. 

His literary works* by which ho is more widely known 
than by his buildings consist of Sixteenth Century 
French Chateaux and Gardens by du Cerciau, published 
in 1909, his great work on Architecture of the Jfcmifi- 
mnee in France, published in 1911, and many articles 
showing accurate scholarship and a gift of clear ex¬ 
pression, written from time to time for the architectural 
prc?$. On leaving the army he set about the work for 
a parochial history of Her, upon which lie was still 
occupied at the time of his death. 

He was an Institute Examiner and served on various 
committees. On rhe Literature Standing Committee, 
of which he was Chairman at the time of his death* bis 
knowledge and devotion will he sorely missed. 

Among the architects of his generation none sur¬ 
passed Ward in scholarship and that power of criticizing 
architectural work by reference to the best standards 
of all time which we call taste. His historical books 
are a distinguished contribution to the literature of 
architecture. But his scholarship was only one side 
of him T as his war record shows. He was so quiet and 
modest that people sometimes spoke and thought of 
hi m in negative terms—* 1 unassuming,” " unaffected*” 
and so forth. This was quite wrong. Those who 
worked with him, and his intimates* knew the power of 
positive achievement which was his* He was thorough 
as well as accurate in bis work, and when he undertook 
that anything should be done, he was more than as 
good as his word. To men of congenial tastes, for 
whom he could llimw r aside the slight veil of reserve by 
which he was apt to protect himself, he was a delightful 
and lovable companion. His selflessness and power of 
control were such that* though for years before his 
death he was rarely free from discomfort and generally 
in actual pain, hia manner was always genial anil 
pleasant; even to those who were mosc constantly with 
him he never showed any of the signs of illness save in 
the increasing frailly of his appearance. His place 
among architects and those who care for architecture 
will be hard to fill. 
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Lord Curzon on Architecture 


Lord Curzon of Kcdlcston on i i Munch formal !y 
opened the Exhibition of British Architecture of To-day f 
which is being held by the Architecture Club in Grasvefior 
House. 

Lord Curaon &aid in the course of hi s speech that he hud 
always taken an cnthusiosic interest in architecture, which 
seemed to him the most human — he might almost say 
humane — the most universal, the most cosmopolitan* 
and the most civilizing of ihe arts. He carried bis enthu¬ 
siasm for architecture to the point of saying that he would 
like to have l>cen a working architect. Why ? In the 
first place architecture needed and demanded no small 
amount of study and research r Above atl + in architecture 
there ms a acupe for creative power and human i magi na¬ 
tion. Also, architecture could he practised both indoors 
and out of doors. Further, they had the most wonderful 
*et of models and mate Hah the world could produce. 
Painters were confined in paint* frculptois to marble 
and bronze ; but architects could use all the stones the 
world produced, every specie* of marble and every 
metal, and could combine them in any proportion or degree 
they pleased. Then let them Took at the wopt and range 
of the architect, lie might be called upon to draw plans 
from a cathedral to a horse-box; from a castle to a 
cow-shed. 

Wbt wag the position of architecture in England now ? 
Was it on the upward grade, stationary* or gdrig down ? 
That question was difficult to answer dogmatically* EI is 
vkw was that the movement was distinctly a movement 
in advance. Interest in architecture, and to some 
extent knowledge of architecture, was much more wide¬ 
spread now than it was 40 or 50 years ago. He was not 
certain that the cultured classes took so much interest 
in it ns in the time of Lord Huriingmn or Chambers and 
Home of the great men of the eighteenth century, but it 
wsjs much more widely spread owing to ibe wonderful 
architectural publication^ of the day. which had brought 
architecture home to the present generation in a manner 
quite impossible a few yearn ago. 

A question [hey must often have put to themselves 
wo* : '* Are we capable of producing any new’ national 
style } " To that he thought iht? answer was doubtful. 

FF they looked ac history they would sec that there bad 
been certain period* in which architecture had expressed 
the national spirit of the time. First rhv Bormans had 
appeared and brought their castles with them, but when 
the needs of the time ceased tliai form of architecture * 
had disappeared. 

In the Middle Ages they had hud the first genuine 
outcome of I lie nations [ ipsrii in an bitecture in the 
manor houses. Arising out of that had come the period 
known a? Id Tudor," when nixie had improved* warfare 
hud ccancd. and there had been more money to spend. 
Then mm hnd built the Tudnr matiri 011,5 which were 
among the most knutiful things in the world. After¬ 
wards there had come the Jacobean ^tyle, graceful and 
chnmiing, and diffrrrnt in England from that ntyle an 
the Continent. *rhat had been followed by the later 


Renaissance period, a really noble period qf British 
architecture, when the work of Inigo Jones and Christo¬ 
pher Wren was prominent. 

He had seen a picture of the Queen 1 * Both* House* 
He thought that beautiful,, and, jf he were going to build 
a. house, he would like to reproduce It on a larger scalc- 
Ft was of the period usually associated with William and 
Mary, a wonderful period, which was followed by that 
of the ted brick and stone house, commonly known as 
1 Queen Anne/ and the curly M Geotges " Since then 
there had been no original English architecture. He 
did not think any architect would say there was anything 
wprrh mentioning a* the " Victorian " type. 

F lTic question he wanted them to consider was whether 
it was possible to build up a " Mary and Geoj^e ,F style, 
taking the names of our King and Queen. Many people 
fcaid striven to produce it, on the whole* he thought, 
without success. He did not think the conditions really 
admitted of a new style* but modem architects could do 
a great deal in readjusting the old style* and adapting 
fhem to the altered needs of to-day. 

The modem school of architects in America were, 
he Thought, the most .idvancvd, and were evolving itew 
forms from, the old style, which represented the finest 
modem architecture the world could show. To what 
««ftt could England do the same ? Some of the great 
public: and Government buildings and museums in 
England were good, and others were deplorable. 

He did not think there was any pmubilitv of creatimt 
country house* like those of the post. The people who 
warned beauty had not the money, and the nouveeiux richet 
warned [usury and comfort, not beauty. The smaller 
ctass of country house was the great creative triumph 
of the present generation Quite beautiful houses of 

mocfcnre dze weft being produced everywhere largely 

muddled 00 The houses Of the past ; he referred particu- 
Lirly to build] n F of the kind for Which Sir Edwin Lutyens 
and his contemporaries wene responsible:. 

1 1 he had to draw up rules for a successful architect 
he would advise them io use ih= English style in England’ 
lie would also advise them to avoid megalomania md 
ii,.i .dtow their buddings n. climb into the sky. On the 
Other hand, they should not spread themselves out like 
st,me great octopus, They shmild avoid aggressive 
mdSvidush™. Uegem Street was gradually bona 
IHiieddownand a number of building*. *0™ of ,henT 
individually f fine, were replacing those which had gone 
Me aifihed for poor old \ssh, w ho had a knowledge of 
form and design which was peaceful ami vukr a.id pm. 
duced an amstic whole. He thought it w B5 * distinct 
loss to ihe country tbit Nash's Regent Street bad cone 
and those «, individualistic creations were raldne its 

JWxt rule would be that they thould u« ,he simpler 
anr! bear miuenah, avoid pretension and ahum and 
aimvc Irik nut forget the amheLic taste. H c hoped beauty 

of arehSc"* Chief tMtS ° f lh ‘‘ ri *"B «*3 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY 


THE LONDON SOCIETY, 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The twelfth annual nice ting of the London Society t 
which now hm i,im members, was held at the Royal 
Academy on ii March, the new president, the Earl of 
Crawford, being in the chuir- 

Thc remarkable progress which this Society has made 
since the first annual meeting at the Mansion House in 
1913 whcn > if we remember rightly, Lord Curzon made a 
brilliant speech, makes it unnecessary 10 explain its aima 
and objects. 

Among the many things dealt with in the annual report 
We find again the question of the London City Churches 
and St, Paul's and C ha ring Cross Bridges, This is the dual 
and hardy quarry which the Society is stalking continual!y + 

As regards the former, for the information of the public, 
the Society is publishing a brochure, for which they arc 
mainly indebted to !>r. Philip Norman, giving die salient 
points of historic and antiquarian i me rest in connection 
with each individual church- 

The Society also propose? to take atich steps as are 
necessary to secure an extension of the Act which already 
protects the churchyards so that ii may include the: sites 
fin which the City churches stand. 

When this action is pressed we wonder whether it will 
occur to any section of the Church that, if the above- 
mentioned Act could be abolished altogether, valuable 
areas in the shape of churchyards would be available for 
development for office, warehouse and factory purposes ; 
the disused burial grounds of St, Margaret Pattens and 
St. Martin Outwich, etc,, could then be sold as building sites 
just as it h proposed to sell Endslcigh Gardens. It will be 
interesting 1.0 see whether such u suggestion is ever made. 

In considering the St. Paul's* Bridge proposal the chair¬ 
man remarked quite happily und rightly that the longer 
the final dcdtkn was delayed, the stronger would be the 
opposition: it is, we think, undoubtedly true lh*t time 
is on our aide. 

The report made the concrete suggestion that the Com¬ 
mittee of the Society were cpimrideririg the question of 
arranging for a meeting at the Mansion I louse in support 
of the ubjrcui the Society has in view as regards the City 
churches - we venture to think that if n Simit&r meeting 
could also be arranged—in the enemy T s camp as it were 
—against the St. PaulS Bridge + it would have the hearty 
support of the RI.DA, 

It was pointed out by Sir Aston Wehh that the work of 
the Esondim. Society ia by no mean* exclusively critical : 
it regards constructive proposals as. the more valuable 
tide of its works. 

Not only has it prepared a plan of linden showing the 
best possible development for arterial and circumferential 
roads—a plan now known as the London Society's plan— 
it has also written a book about London which has not 
only hern written hut sold ~ r tmd now it is engaged upon 
plans or the Loudon boroughs showing the present uses 
to which the various properties are put, namely, resi¬ 
dences, shops, factories, tic-, ■ preliminary research 
niiccssjfy before the question of zoning could even be 
considered or a zoning m*p prepared : an attempt— 
somewhat in the nature of heroic—to create some order 
in chaotic London- 

It Is ta be feared that the Londoner, having grown Up 


in such a disorderly environment, has been bred with a 
disorderly mind, and yet it is only the orderly minded 
individual who can produce in orderly community which 
expresses itself naturally by an orderly city, 

We suggest that it is this realisation of order a* a para¬ 
mount virtue—so insisted upon by Professor Let baby— 
and the necessity for Intensifying the communal idea, 
which are probably the principal reasons why the RXBA. 
finds itself so much in harmony with a Society which 
owes its initiation in no small degree to some of It? own 
member. W_ E. Vernon Crompton f_F,]. 

INTERNATIONAL TOWN PLANNING 
CONFERENCE. 

'Hi* next International and Town Planning Conference 
which has been arranged by the Enlemational Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Federation will be held at 
Amsterdam from July 2 to 9, Mr. Raymond Uuw'in* 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, and Mr. C. B_ Furdam 
are amongst the British delegates who will read papers at 
the Conference* at which there will be representative* 
from America and many of the European countries. 

The principal subject a for discussion will be : (a) 
Regional Planning in relation to Lufc Cities : (fr) Parks, 
Park Systems and Recreation. The problems in connect 
tioiL with these subjects are occupying the attention of 
technical experts and State and Municipal administrator* 
in many parts of the world, and the Committee of the 
Federation are of the opinion that the interchange of 
opinions should be of great service at the present time. 

Study tours will be made of many of the Dutch towns 
during the Conference. Holland has played a very im¬ 
portant part in post-war bousing, having granted State 
assistance for 142,000 new houses; since the beginning of 
ti>i 3 , the present population of the whole country being 
about 7,000,000. Arrangements ore being made for visits 
to some of the housing schemes. 

There will be a specialty selected intern at ion nt exhibi¬ 
tion of plans, pictures and drawings, dealing with the 
subjects discussed m the Conference, 

Mr. Ehenezer I Inward is the President of the Federation. 

THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF MASTER GLASS- 
PAINTERS, 

'Huh: Society has recently been formed 10 advance the 
status of the craft of glsisv painting in rhh country', as on 
honourable and artistic profession, and to endeavour to 
preserve its heritage of gulden 1 glass* by inftucncing public 
opinion and by advice or suggestions when they can be 
offered. 

On Wednesday, 26 March, at 5.30 p.tn., m [lie Hall of 
the Art Workers* Guild, 6, Queen Square, Dr. T. M. 
Legac will exhibit and describe a collection of specimens 
of fifteenth century stained plftss, and Mr. F. S. Eden, of 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, will 
speak on " Ancient Stained Glass in London." The 
attendance of members of the R.LH.A, will be welcomed. 

London Traffic AUTHORITY. 

On the recommendation of the Town Planning Com¬ 
mittee it has been decided to urge upon the Prime Minis¬ 
ter the necessity of the establishment of a Traffic 
Authority for London at the earliest date pramcable. 







came rs. The approach io it is thro ugh a u gw vest i b ole 
AX the side of ihc door into the Common Room, and 
from this vestibule a corridor leads lo the old East 
Gallery, enlarged by throwing into h a portion of the 
rdd meeting room, which is now to serve for the Council 
Room. The only other alteration has been an increate 
in the lavatory accommodation, Mr. Hope Bagenal 
was consulted as to the treatment of the meeting room 
in order to make it a good one to apeak tn f and the 
general impression is that the result h distinctly 
satisfactory. .Mr. RagenaTs suggestion was to arrange 

3 ** 


padded iv,th Cabot quilling, and the frieze di rout1(1 
jiT”’ excepting over the platform. j, nmihrtv 
padded.« are j| a o the upright f,Wings under the centra'! 

Th^ .ir ^t tr ?T en J T pCara ** * nitt 

1 he is all behind the platform is panelled in wood so 

as to form a K o°d reflector of sound. Advantage is 

, ? of this panelling to write up the names of the 

Institute prise-winners, and it is intended to inscribe 

:;,h e c“”:,r R "™ n “ ind G “ ,,, ***«’- ^ 

Ihe heating and ventilating arrangements have 
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The R.I.B.A. Meeting Room 


The reconstruction of the Meeting Room at Conduit 
Street, which was contemplated some two vears ago 
when a piece of Sand adjoining the old room was 
purchased, is now complete and the new room is in 
use. It is roughly a hour 47 feet square, lighted by a 
centra! glass dome and by four small domes in the 


for sound to he reflected from the platform end of the 
mom and from both side walls, and to be stopped as 
effectual I y as possi h le d sc w h ere. As the room wi II he 
used frequently for exhibitions of drawings and photo¬ 
graphs the walls had 10 he finished with boarding and 
canvas, but on the side opposite the platform the wall is 
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had tu be entirely reconstructed, and this work ha* 
been done by Messrs, J. Jeffreys k Co., Ltd. The 
electrical wcirk has been done by Messrs. Locke k 
Spares, and their fittings include a number of reflector 
lights designed to throw a good light on to drawings 
that may be hung on the wills. The quilting of the 
walla recommended by Mr. Bageua! has been carried 
out by the May Construction Company* and the 
contractors for the general building work were Messrs. 
John Greenwood* Ltd., whose foreman, Mr. A, J. 
Bond T deserves the thanks of all concerned fur the w ay 
in which he has supervised the work. The roof lights 
and lanterns^ which are very large, were made by the 
Uritish Challenge Glazing Company. The detail* of 
the reinforced concrete girders for the roof and else¬ 
where were made by Dr. Oscar Faber T and his drawings 
are being hung up in the meeting room in case any 
members are interested in seeing them, l 1 he Hon* 
Secretary has acted as architect. 

Correspondence 

EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE 
To tfa Editor ^ Journal R.I.B.A.— 

Dear Sir, —Mr, Hi urns p in his able and generous 
review of my book* Everyday Architecture r in your 
issue of 8th March* quotes my statement that architec¬ 
ture is 44 not merely construction clothed in an Art 
form hut rather an Art form interpreted in a construc¬ 
tive Lind practical way lp ; he suggests that this ttefinb 
si on will probably invoke criticism* and 4h in certainly 
open to disagreementMay T admit my failure to 
make myself clear by explaining what I meant ? To my 
mind the only way that one can account for the intui¬ 
tive understanding of any of the Arts (and fur other 
kirces that do not here concern us) is by assuming that 
they interpret in terms appropriate to this shifty mid 
transitory world impression* that belong to a tcu! 
and permanent world. The Am are among the forces 
that act as mirrors to reflect feebly different aspect* of 
the Great World, and reveal them to us of the Id trie 
World. Now if one holds this view, it is obviously 
more correct to say that Art is the teal translated into 
rhe temporal than to say that ii is the temporal clothed 
in terms of the real. 1 ain aware that this is open to 
disagreement, hut t hope that it explain* what there is 
to disagree about,—Yours faithfully. 

h Ian n i ncs Roberta n . 

NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY 
To the EiiituT, Journal R*LB,A m — 

Sir,—O n Turning to page ±57 of the Journal received 
lust week* L saw with great interest that the R«LBA. had 
published its National Housing Policy. Surely this, would 
be a most timely help to the new Government in really 
setting something done in the housing of the working 
classes. 


I have read and re-read this Memorandum several 
times, but so far, to my great disappointment, have been 
unable to discover any housing policy in it. Perhaps I 
am impatient, and this is only ll flm instalment of a series 
of memoranda on ibis subject. 

It begins well by daiming 10 speak for ten thousand 
architects, and implies that the thirty or more Housing 
Acta in existence are due to the action of the R.I.B.A., 
some time during the fifties of L^c century, in issuing an 
appeal to improve the dwelling* of the poor. 

Paragraph (2) quite rightly lays down a standard of 
accommodation, and observes that there has been un¬ 
paralleled attention to lay-outs, roads, sewers and build¬ 
ings during the last four year*- But the recommendation 
which follows, that Government should reconsider the 
Report on By-Lawa, the 'Tudor Walters Report, and 
Ministry of Health Housing Manual, would mean endless 
committee work with waste of time and paper. The 
R.LB.A* very generously offera the Government the 
experience of members, but omits tn mention whether 
such services shall be only partly honorary or fully paid for. 

Paragraph (3)—Money. The crux of the whole houdng 
situation. She Memorandum rather laboriously explains 
that The difTiculty ahout housing the poor is that the poor 
cannot afford it. By the aid of this light on a dark subject, 
Ji financial assistance h is recommended, 

E*a nagraph (4), The N I emorandum qui tc righ fly rccom - 
mends the use of well-tried materials only; but what 
precisely is meant by lL In their (R.LB.A/s) opinion, the 
difficulty ill securing an abundant supply of such material 
is largely associated with fluctuations in demand.” It is 
difficult to make head and tail of this. 

Paragraph (5) suggests endless opportunities for more 
Committees, siabslicians, economists, and paper manu¬ 
facturers, though it is no inducement to Bill Smith to put 
any ex Era foot-pound^ q'F energy behind his wheelbarrow. 

The advice to consider how best to increase the number 
of men in the building industry is good, though rather 
behind the limes, o* Government it already doing this. 

Paragraph (fr) good ad vice, though it is hardly possible 
e ha e Government can have forgotten already tlir " luxury 
building " trouble of past years. 

Paragraph (7). The R.l.B A, tbinka that housing as si 
Government job has come to stay. Apparently it hopes 
that the system will be one of dcccntraliftaticin > 

The Memorandum is disappointing. Surely a National 
Housing Policy should show very dearly some theory or 
plan of action r From thk point of view the R.I.EjV 
memorandum Suggests little action hut in the direction of 
enquiries by committee* ; as for getting a move on w ith 
housing the poor, it doc* not appear to he of any great 
value. Perhaps some more practical suggestions are being 
prepared^ and will he published shortly > One hopes so, 
as it appears that this son of gratuitous advice to Govern- 
ment on the Houimg Question is becoming the fashion,— 
Youra faithfully,, Arthur Welford [A.], 

To the Editor, Journal R.l.B.A.,—- 
Sir,—| ayn quite suns that the Housing Committee will 
regret that its Memorandum on Housing adopted by the 
Council hfli not given more satisfaction to Mr, Welford, 
and will welcome any *' practical suggestions 11 he cares 
to lay before it—Ymira truly, Harry Barxes [F ], 


ACADEMIC DRESS 


Academic Dress for Members and Licentiates 

SPECIAL AND BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING, MONDAY p 3 MARCH iw, THE PRESIDENT, 

MR. J. ALFRED GGTCH, IN THE CHAIR. 


The PRESIDENT nid that the following notice of motion 
had I™ received fmm Mr r C. Emtst Elcock, Fellow : 

aH That thr resolution cm the subject of .Academic Dic&l 
pa^cd at the General Meeting on the 30 April igctj md on 
the 7 J u n u^j i y 1^24 lie rescinded, and that no further action be 
taken in the matter of the proposed Academic DreSaT 
In coEinection with thin. the Council had decked lum to »ay 
that they had had no part at all in this luggestioti ; aU they 
hud done uri*3 to give the necessary consent for the introduction 
of the morion, and they felt justified in giving [hat con sent. 
ina«ntich as at u somewhat small meeting the Imt resolution 
was passed by a very narrow majority. He then called upon 
Mr, Elcock to move his. resolution 
Mr. C E. ELCOCK[F] raid that he moved the resolution with 
considerable di ffidence, IS he felt very deeply the responsibility 
of moving a resolution rescinding any definite proposal which 
had been passed it I meeting of the Institute. At the same 
lime, ho feat that things should be done in 1 constitutional w&y T 
md that if any privaie member lud anything which he wanted 
[u bring forward it should he done in n wnRTitllfioniil manner■ 
Unfortima tdy , however, the pmpofil they had to consider had 
been treated far from constitutionally. but hud been etmriidefed 
rather tnc much sis a great joke. Bur it hud no hr gal beyond .1 
juke. jjnd he suggested that, as far as possible, the matter 
’hould be treated seriously, lie Wiii glad that the Council, 
through the President. Imd prefaced the discussicn 1 by staring 
tha[ the Council bad nothing to do vrilh die suggestion slut 
’uch ii motion libcniM be brought forward. He could say that 
hv had not consulted any of the Council with regard to it, and 
the Resolution was brought forward entirely as a private 
member** motion^ Hr had not. indeed, arranged with anyone 
present to second tile resolution. He thought the meeting 
would agree with him that everything lud hen dene in j 
perfectly straight end open manner. He moved, therefore : 
11 That the Resolution On the subject of Academic Drc - % pawed 
a< the general meetings on the j.d April 1023 an d 0,1 *^ c 7 
January 1024 be rescinded, and that no further Action be taken 
■n the matter of the proposed Academic Ore». H In doing 
this he referred to ihc JCHTENAL, in which the meeting of the 
JO Aprit wa* reported.* and recapitulated the powerful argu- 
“enta which were then brought forward, and spoke of the 
occuionally hiluioiu treatment of rhe subject by the various 
speaker! and by the meeting generally. Mr. Riley had re¬ 
ferred to a report in the Chirr* h Times ill connection with tfte 
liervicc pt St T Paul's and the Wren Bicentenary : 4H No two 
cringregfltiuns in Si. FnuFs Cathedral on ihesc national 
occasions are alike,. On the contrary ( there were dhtinguished 
men in plenty* but their distinction wn* not advertised by 
tentaonial drera/* U in therefore interesting to note that 
a paper like ibt Church Tima should consider that without 
ceremonial or academic five** the** men,. in some way. tp- 
reared diHtingllished. Mr. Riley had submitted that this was 
not u subject for levity. Bui he raid if at any time you were 
going to du academical function would hive some sort of 
appropriate and distinctive tire*s r lie (the speaker) had been 
broking round the room anti, as far an he could vee 3 in Spile of 
the Very ordinary iitire which they grnettlly aMumed as 
architects, they still had a certain appropriateness in thdr 
drera* and it accmcd to him very suitable indeed. Air. Chubb 
lud referred ton public reception At the University of London 
hi which he was present, and he wid p “ 1„ for one, felt that I 
was nobody at all, although I had the pride of belonging to this 


* See Journal. VaL 30* pp. 42b- 4 * 3 - 


Institute. 1 " That u r aa all because he had not pot *n Academic 
dress. He also said " The public Were beginning to learn 
what an architect and were beginning to Und out, for the 
first lime, what the Royal Institute rnw." How were they 
finding it our if there were nn Academic dress to distinguish 
the member; of this Institute ? The public must be finding it 
out because of the fine work and the good service which was 
being rendered to the community by distinguished and un- 
distinguished member* of the Imrituir. It wns. he thought, 
work that counted and not thdr jpmefits, Mr- Cart dc 
l^fontainc told them that in France architects did not wear an 
Academic drew. Mr. Elcock then referred in detail to the 
arguments used at the meeting hy Mr. SeoEE-Monctiefh Mr r 
Ewen. Mr P Maurice Webb, and Mr, Woodcock. The result of 
that meeting was, he said, that a Committee waa appointed to go 
into the matter of details, and the general principle w-w carried. 
The Council referred it to a Further meeting of the member;, 
jmd proposed that the matter should l*e forthwith dropped. 
In Spire uf thiy ruling of the Council whoj after all, were their 
appointed and representative body, the owner was, *n far, not 
dropped* hut it was carried Further and approved, by j very 
narrow majority indeed. What were the fea^ou* one could 
*race against the proposal for an Academic dress : He be¬ 
lieved that thaw who propobcd jrs Academic dtes* were 33 
sincere and honest in their convictions as he and some others 
who opposed it were. His sheet-anchor in moving the reso¬ 
lution win that there was not sufficient unanimity in the pro- 
fcsistori to allow such 3 drastic change to go forward. It v^h 
Carried by a very small majority, and before and since they had 
heard a great many men up and down the country who were 
opposing it in every possible urav. Even at annual dinner:, of 
altsed hadicA this had been so, and in one cm*', it Newcsade-on- 
T>Hc, the pi&Ce ile ririslanc* of Lhc c vening r » enterta i nmcnl WOi 
a farce £0[ up. showing members, from the Ftosident down, 
attired in symbolical robes which it was thought would be 
suitable for the occasion. The Institute wo* kfltmiilj? kitowti 
tn the public; it was appredaied, both by those in authority-, in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere us A body which fop re¬ 
rented the idea* and the wishes of architect* as n body in the 
country. It was doing that partly through the dignified manner 
in which their Various I , rtaidenta had rttttied out their duties, 
ll wi u doing it also becaiue pf the varied labours of the In¬ 
volute, their Council and its CommiIteeu, und lie [bought it 
was Aha gaining fn public esteem through the excellent way 
in which the Irsrimte was managed by their Secreta^ .^Pld Ilia 
tollCiiglliss. I'he profession was also becoming known and 
respected by the labours, somerime 4 unknown, on ihe part of 
well-known members of the Institute,, who possibly do not 
wear any distinguishing apparel icpi rating them from the man 
in the street p but by thrtF work show, in a very practical Way, 
that they indeed are archilet-t^ If they Wanted to be under¬ 
stood by The public OS arehitacts t if they wanted to dignify 
themselves, they should be d««odMod with fine butldtngs, 
which flpoke fur themselves, nut with same peculiar medieval 
costume. They had been too long fettered in the bond* of 
medi^^al *nd antique architectural detoit : be thought it 
would be detrimental to the interest of the Imtitutc if they 
allowed them selves |o be shackled still further hy mediuri~aU>m 
hy Bssociution with some meduevd form of OOSIUinr. Mr. 
Elcock then moved the Resolution. 

Mr- SEPTIMUS WARWICK IK] seconded the Resolution. 

Mr. W, E. RILEY [F.] said that he had hoiied that the last 

time he had tpukeft On the question would be the lost rime that 
he should have anything to my in public on the subject of 
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Academical drrsa, lie congratulated Mr EErack on ihe 
temperate wsyinwhidi he had revived what he conceive J t© be 
m very disagreeable subject, but he wa* shocked at bit not 
having been present before, a* u would have saved much 
irouble. He would have heard all the apodal argument** and 
his own would Have had due weight jt either meeting when the 
mulTcr wa» dealt with. It was more than a year since he had 
raised the question in the Council. It waki p tie thought ¥ raised 
lit the Council in December iqzz and on thus occasion the 
Council approved the revuliLrion. Subsequently il wa* taken 
when he Vil not at the CounciE^ very much to his annoyance, 
lie fell personally hun that the matter should be taken when 
he was nut present. He naturally concluded that the proper 
course to take would he to ask I he President to allow him to 
re live the c]UC-ititm. The hffii dent &aj d he wa^ appiitd 1o i f, 
hue he would al1 aw him (n take i i to a gene ral meet! ng. 11 e ha ■ I 
never intended lo do anything rise, nr Eo treat the subject wilh 
teviry and carelessness, or with lack of enndderarion for the 
Institute* Mr, El cock, H‘hen he Was reading these extracts 
with regard t© the Wren Celebration, mi Wed an essential 
scnEence * be said the Church Timtt did in no way recommend 
lh© Institute to hi^t an Academical dry-i. The c-^-iriitial 
sentence was this ; +l If only they could have made their pro- 
c«sinn in the wake of the City Clergy in the bravery of such 
Academic dress its the medical men wear in tlte Cathedra! on 
Sr. Luke':* Diiy, the scene would have been the richer/' 
He submitted that that wa* a spontaneous recommendation to 
the Institute TO adopt Academic dress ; he had nothing CO do 
with it* impiration. He did not wwal h> worry them by 
reiteration of wlutl had taken place ; thore of then] who read 
ihr; Jql’hxal would remember the matter lud been several 
times before the I nniiuie, and on each occasion it had been 
carried, Between the first and the second time, ihe Board of 
Education gave another spOnianeOUii and F he thought, urw 
answerable, argument that something of the kind should be 
-dupTcd. He wanted to say to memtara of rhe Institute that 
tho« who would Wear Aca dcmical dress would nol carry i t on 
thdr arm and wear it all day * they would wear it when other 
people wore Aca dcmical d res*. He wn tended that the moment 
they established in examination they made Academical dr©** 
an ei^nrid. He would give the reason why the Government 
regard it in a tomruhlE similar way. He was reading front a 
paragraph in Tkt fhfddcr. of 30 November 19=3 i H The Kourd 
of Architectural Education desire to draw’ attention to the 
following decision of His Majesty's Board of Education with 
reference to technical teachers’ qualifications : f Architecture. 
—Hi* Majesty's Board of Eduction nreopuse the- Associate- 
fthtp af the Royal Iftitituie of British Architect* (if Awarded 
.liter passing the Examination of the Institute) aa the equiva¬ 
lent to Degrees af Uni versa tic* in Great Britain and Ireland/* 1 
He WiDE lo the Board of Education to an certain what it meant. 
Hr said ‘ + Does it carry the right to wear the Academical dress 
which the equivalent rank carries m schools ? * f They staid 
u No k it carries ft great many privilege* in regard to pay, 
attendsuce p and *0 on." At Liverpool they had a decree in 
Architectures s»d my Ai-SO title of this Institute having a De¬ 
gree in Architectureweara Academical dress ut once in liver- 
pool p and he supposed he would wear it in Loudon if he came 
to an Academical function there. That wan an important 
point for them to comider. Minyof the Associates teach in 
lechnicnl uchooli; they teach building design and othersubjects 
in architecture, and thev would naturally attend Academical 
functions, Why should they be ashamed of carrying the 
indication of what their rank was in thi* Institute 7 He hud 
acme to a very hard-headed solicitor in regard to the tights ©f 
this motion, and he wat satisfied by the Secretary that the 
Council had given Mr. Elcock the right t© do this. It seemed 
!© him almost unprecedented i he did not think if should have 
been discussed again until a test ion had elapsed - He introduced 
a detail only, thill Was the style of the dress. The opposition 
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to the question wo* entirely cenlred on the principle r and it 
ought nor, in bitTves* lo him and those who supported him, 
and i n fji mess to those who came here Eo discuss the question, 
tn have been raided for another six months. But he was very 
g Lud i E had, bctaiuc in the Interim many people ha d approached 
him and he knew ffirnf members ©f the Institute had an Acade¬ 
mical drc>-> made, anil he thought it Wits time to warn them, 
and he Iwd consulted ft toltdtor. He did not want men to be 
mulcted ini© lumecesAdiy expense and then not he able to 
wear the dress* El© was told by i solicitor of great importance 
in London 1 bar no ©tie could prevent those who had got ihi* 
Academical dress between the time it wra proposed in principle 
and lhe time the details were settled from wearing it. So 
there Would be seme members of the Institute who had an 
absolute right to wear acadermcil dress* He would not like 
t© *ay that the Council would not carry out the decisions of 
general meetings, hut I hey had had l WO gene rat meeting* on 
this, and after there was a clean deacon he hoped Ehe Council 
would advance no more difikultira. The only objection he 
had heard rained wa& that it was going to be ridiculous. That 
come mostly from those who llready lind the right to wear 
AcademiCfl] direst. They had a high standard of examination, 
which was its high the B A r examtitatiou in any University in 
Great Briliao. 'fh© natural corollary to the Board of Educa¬ 
tion action whs that those who are teaching in technical schools, 
at any rale, should have some dfCAft 10 show that they lldong^d 
TO thir ■ lm I i IU EH- , It ^vas n sim pie way of showing what flami na- 
tiun .1 man hail passed and haw he &tOod iimoag the rank and 
file of hi^ Inatirute, He himself wm cnriiled to wear it dress 
Eb rough hi a educational att 4 iinmtff]TS in the Admiral tv : per- 
sqnally if v.ai nothing to him, but h© felt for thus© who were 
not able TO du that. r I"here Wtt a lm of th© very important 
people who could wow ^Veadcmical drew h and Lf they went to on 
Academical function they would be wearing Academical drc^Sj 
and the representative* of the Institute would not. There w ere 
the Royal GaBege of Art p the Royal College of Science and Tech 
nnlogy, the Royal College of Surgeons, th© Royal College ©F 
Organi^feAhel'ordc Sol-fa College. (Laughter.) That was sup- 
posed to be a little persiflage*representing the ab^urditvof the 
thing, but a man who could teach Ln the Tonic Sol-fa Coik-ge 
was a man with Academical Attainments, like anybody else r and if 
tt msilbv of it were present he would tfemuch aUrpriscd at the 
risibility which this reference had given ri&e to. Then there w ns 
die College ©f Ercceptonr. and many of ih© Thcnlogicd 
Colleges. He did nol think the matter nhould have been 
brought up again. He thought Mr. Elcock should hive Inreti 
here in ihe first instance and made then the very excellent 
speech he had HOW made against il. Then if he had carried 
his point there would have been no further trouble. He trusted 
they would nof allow the matter |© he EUrncd down on the 
very flight pretext which had twm advanced that evenings 
lh© arguments which had been hmuchE. against it were thou© 
which were brought forward in ihe Firat instance. He hoped 
rbey would consider twt&Ely the pros and cons nf ihe matter 
before they dismissed it, 

MR. W, WOODWARD [Pi gave o T two instance of 
why he thought Academic dre^s important, In the Ctt© of a 
judge, for example. Because ©F tile wig and gown one must 
pay a great deal more respect to the gtmknwn On th© Dench 
tnsp] perhaps one miuld the following rtiommg meeting him 
m Chambers, wilh©ut his wig and gown. When he was a 
member nf WestmInner City Council they wore robes, not 
only the Mayor and AMetmen, but also the common coun¬ 
cillors like himtelf. It was a deep blue dress, very simple, 
very inexpensive; but rt had it* effect* He remembered 
attending a function at Westminster Abb©v% when they walked 
From west to east of the nave wnring diu dreu, and Eh© 
effect Tvas verv diffefeEii from that produced by the reprc*enta^ 
nvea of the Royal [fintitute when they walked up St, Raul’s 
Lathed nd on the- occasion of th© Bicentenary of Sir Christopher 
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Wren. Iiwb never proposed they should war ihe dress except 
on special occasions. It T -va* only when the dre&* had an 
effect on the general public that it was to he warn. Mr. 
Riley had spoken of the Tontc-Solfa College, Could they say 
[hat for a solemn function at St. Paul's the Organist going TO 
hit crgm-M wm not more impressive in a dress than he 
would he in ordinary attire ? He trusted that they would 
adept the proposal for the Institute to have powc: to authorise 
Academic dfCS^ 

MR, W. W. SCOTT-MO NCR FEE F [FJ said that Mr. 

Ekock had dealt with his h upper! oF [he Academic dns> 
<|ueition so icnderty that he whj a little unfortunate in sdccdn« 
from the fir*! Central Meetiiif', when this propos'd was 
accepted by a lur^e majority, an abstract of an answer he had 
L'iven to fl question which, he thought, was by Air,. I LiLL Mr- 
Hall a-ked him about certain technical details of the dress* 
and he replied that the idea was that they should choose a 
dress that was easy to slip on ami very easy to button, Mr. 
Elcwli had left out somcming else he had said. He said that 
if Acddemi c diesa were granted En a Master of Am at UniVer* 
rities for Degrees obtained in what was mostly hook bowledgei 
[hose who were really Masters of Arts, or at lease strove in he,, 
should posses* the tame privilege. He thought that was 
rather .1 i&opnd argument. The Weight of opposition to the 
proposal had come from the kind of mentality that thought 
architecture could be raised by giving medal* for street 
elevations. Those were the people who were Haying that 
Academic dre** w» not a ht thing for it diilWi to wear. The 
proposal was passed* tinted all, by a large majority at ihtAnriud 
Meeting. It was brought up again at smother meeting, and wi* 
passed by a narrow majority of two Of three. It had now been 
brought Up Again, to a third General Meeting, and really 
whni one felt most way On the question of principle, whether 
the Bye-la Vc* of the Initicule were hare, or whether they Were 
insane. There was another general misconception, mid that 
n\Lh that we were going to feist an Academic dress on somebody 
who did not want it. All they were trying 10 do was to get 
the Institute to admit die principle that in return fur their 
examination they, as much as any University in the world. 
Were entitled to give on Academic dress for tluiL examination. 
From the tir*i h when Air. Riley proposed rhss resolution, he 
had looked at it from a different point of View* and he bd 
supported it all along from that point of view. Thai point 
of view was this : It wai patent to every child who went into 
the Hr eel 1 n London that the world was changing, and changing 
very rapidly. A reaction from the age nf materialism wms 
already in progress, lie sincerely beliesed that the present 
materialistic state of affair* could not go on ; and he supported 
Academic dresj, because it was in the nature of Ctfeinonial, 
and with the decay of mfiicrkliam there wm bound to be 
a return to ceremonialism. 

MR. EDWARD V. WARREN [F. ] said that ho thought they 
mij^ht congratulate themselves nn the atmosphere of good 
temper vhi di had characterised the discussion. He asked why 
those who favoured Academic dress for a iton-Academie 
Society like theirs, profesring the limt, i he most comprehensive 
of the fine am, wanted it to be Academic I Why should it 
be akin to she Various Colleges and tlcW Universities in thi* 
country, and founded on the dress of ancient Universities 
which, through various mutations from the old medieval 


dinea*, was worn far the com entence of people who had to Eve 
in unwanrsed and unv r nti hu c d class-rooma and Lecture-rooms ? 
He saw no appropriateness in the Royat Institute having an 
Academic dress. Mr. Woodward told them thut the member* 
of the Westminster Council wore Academic dress. He 
should have thought it would have been a civic costume, winch 
was a different thing. There were beautiful costumes in the 
ancient Corporations of London—ihe City Companies— 
which derived their Cos limits from the old Craft Guilds which 
had merged into them and become the City Companies they 
knew To-day. They were not academic costumes, To wear 
.m Academic dre*s merely because they entered the Institute 
by examination did Hot seem to him to cosn-tituie the appro- 
pnotenow of wearing such a dtc--, since they were ;j non- 
Academic body. It" they were tn Wear a dress at all, it should 
he one for artists. He did ttoi think that arri*ts needed to 
have a Corporate costume of any sort. The artists in France 
did not wear one : the lawyers did, and lawyer* do in thi* 
country. Doctors wore a distinctive costume. But a 
distinctive costume duwly imliatitig that of ihe Uiuvendties 
or other teaching LkicU seemed inappropriate for artists, and 
on the mere grounds of custom he was opposed to it for the 
Institute, 

MR. PERCY E. THOMAS [R] said, while he agreed that 
those who wished to wear Academic dress might be honest 
in their opinions, they were doing ^njuethtng which had got 
to be curried out hy the whole Institute. If they took a pOH- 
card rote of the whole Institute, he agreed that they could 
accept a bare majority p bur a meeting which was hd J in that 
room was in no way representative of the Institute. So far 
as he was concerned, neither a resolution of that meeting Itor 
of the Council would induce him to wear an Academic dross, 
He did no| think a majority of two in a London meeting should 
he binding upon a body like the Institute. 

MR. A, J. C. EWEN IF,] said some reference JisuJ been 
made to his remark* a! the Fin-t meeting when the question 
of Academic dies* birc up, and if he was correctly reported 
an the Li Journal” ihcre w#a some lack of clenmes* in hh 
tiprc t : irm, When he onid he did not wish to wear a dress, it 
meant he had no particular personal Ambition, became tap to 
the present Lus work had not been of 11 nature which called 
for distinction. But there were men whose position was 
very different from hre own. They did not want to distuss 
questions of mentality, or the ridiculous side at all ; they 
wanted to seek a bond of union in a large Society where men 
who were united by the nature of their work could easily 
recognise each other. It provided, as it were, a uniform 
which served a* a bond of union. Those who had Worn the 
khaki uniform know thru the uniform was a horsd of union. 
When a public building wna opened by some distinguished 
person, and the opening ceremony was attended by the Mayor 
ulld Corporation and various other petaOttS of Standing, they 
were all suitably gowned. The architect was the lout 
distinguished person in the company, llui the profession 
which that mart represented wn* entitled to have his statu* 
made dear among the other professions present. 

THE PRESIDENT then put rhe motion* 

45 voted in favour of Mr. RIcoek\ resolution, 

22 again*!. 
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Allied Societies 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tils Retjition of A»ciim:CTURE to Otiiea Akts. 
Abstract of 1 t Paper delirared by Profttsor L- Budded 
on jg March. 

Proftsjor Budden begun by observing that architeeturc 
was receiving more general attention to-day ihiin ir had 
done for a century, Thi* he attributed to three causes— 
first, the fact that architectural education was at last being 
established tm a professioTTHl basis, and so commanded 
public respect ; secondly, that the work of many prac¬ 
tising architects in England had, during the bat decade Or 
so. shown increasing power and distinction, the improve¬ 
ment being largely due to American iidluefices 5 thirdly, 
that the publicity now given 10 architecture by means of 
exhibition* and critical article* Ln the Prc*a had brought 
it into tine with painting, music and the drama as a 
subject that should engage the interest of idl educated 
pcnplc- 

Archfctecturc, however, though it was regaining its 
position as one of the fine *ft* p h:id been so Intig excluded 
from the rest <s£ the company that it wjs no longer expected 
to have much to do with them. Nor only the public 
accepted this point of view, but the majority of architects, 
puinters and sculptors did so themselves* i t 30 happened 
that the most neevm developments in painting .snd 
sculpture were the outcome of more or less parallel and 
complementary movements; but Architecture had travelled 
in a different direction, and nt a different pace: and the 
problem of adjusting its demands to those of painting and 
sculpture had become bath difficult and acute. 

Another problem that had ntio it* own difficulties was 
the rccondtiation of the tendencies in modern Furniture 
Design and Applied Craftsmanship with the claims of 
contemporary Architecture- 

After discussing the relationship that had exitled in the 
past between Architecture on the one hind and Oft the 
other die arm of Painting and Sculpture and the Crafts* 
Professor Buddcn proceeded to outline the causes of their 
present divorce, and to consider the consequences. In 
Architecture these hud led to architects relying for their 
effect* on purely architectural elements of design, whilst 
in Painting oxtd Sculpture the independent wurk conceived 
without regard to any special fretting had become pre¬ 
dominant. The advantage* and disadvantages of this 
State nf affair* were illustrated in various ways. So 
specialised hud (He arts- become that even the best painters 
and nculpior* were usually quite ignorant of the technique 
of Architectural Composition- Without at all under¬ 
standing its resources and aims, they were ever ready to 
explain whui was wrong with modem Architecture, and 
would pmromsingly suggest remedies for its salvation. 
Archirecis themselves were commonly in no belter plight. 
Only too frequently evert those who were highly trained 
and possessed a cultivated and fastidious judgment in 
their own art were complacently insensible to valuable 
aspect* of modem Painting and Sculpture- Sometime* 
they exhibited frankly bad taste, and took a philistine 
pleasure in doing so : and in any case they were almost 
invariably antipathetic to the work of the younger genera¬ 
tion of other artists* 
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The loss to Architecture Was deplorable. By being 
limited tsimply lo its own resource*, it was denied iwhole 
range of effect* which it could only achieve by the aid of 
Painting and Sculpture conceived in sympathy with it. 
At present these two latter arts in their most vital modem 
forms paid no attention to Architecture at ah, and were 
more often than not santagonidiic to it. 

How to bridge dre gulf that divided Architecture from 
the Arts and Crafts which once owed allegiance to it was 
the final question. Professor Buddcn elaborated a number 
of constructive propotitb, and indicated tendencies which 
seemed already to be working to that end. 


Obituary 

H. j. C. CORDEAUX [F.J. 

With deep regret we record the death of Mr, H. J. C. 
Ootlivaux [F.]. of the limn of Cordiraux and Farrow. East 
London, Cape Colony. The news will come as a shock to 
his many friends In East London and on the Border, where 
he wa* highly respected and esteemed. I lc went to East 
London in 189^, and in the day of hi* death took an active 
interest in the welfare of the town. Some years ago he 
associated himself intimately with the then Civic Associa¬ 
tion. a movement having for its object the advancement 
of the city commercially and as a pleasure resort. Much 
good work resulted, largely owing to Mr, Cordeaux’s un. 
tiring effort*. For some years he was a member of the 
City Conneil, .Some years ago hi? mu-red into partnership 
with Mr. W. Farrow, and as Cordeaua and Farrow ibis 
firm of architects has been well known throughout South 
Africa. The late Mr Cordeaus was 57 years of age, 

A. C, MORRIS EDWARDS. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. A. C. Morris 
Edward 1. He was articled to Mr, Arnold Mitchell, and 
Was afterwards as-bstam to iMr, W. D. Caroc. 

He practised successively at Beckenham and London, 
and has taken part rn the development of the Cootie n 
Beach Estate, near ilex hill. Hia work was chkfty domestic 


MEMBERS AND LICENTIATES' SUJJSCRIp. 
TIQXS TO THE R.I.B.A, AND INCOME TAX. 

Many enquiries having been received with regard to 
relief from Income Tax in respect of members' sub¬ 
scriptions lo the R.I.H.A., the Finance and House Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Institute have taken up the matter 
with the Hoard of Inland Revenue. 

The Hoard of Inland Revenue state that the determina¬ 
tion of Income ‘lax liability in any particular «*c is a 
matter for the body nf Income Tix Cnmmusiorwrs con¬ 
cerned. The Board will, however, oiler no objection to 
the allowance of the annual subscriptions as an expense in 
the computation of the professional profits for Income 
Tax purposes of any mem hers who ore assessable under 
Schedule D of the Income Tax Act, 1918. 

In the cose of members assessed under Schedule E 
(in respect of employment*} the Hoard could acquiesce 
in a similar allowance in thttee coses only in which con¬ 
tinued membership nr the R.I.B.A, is an indispensable 
condition of the tenure of the particular employment 



NOTICES 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING. 

3 March, 1924* 

R.I.B.A, Din.o.uA in Town Pijlxxixg. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the Council approved the Regulations and 
Syllabus for the Examination for the Diploma in Town 
Planning, and appointed the following members to act as 
Examiners 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie, Professor 5. 0, Ada- 
hoiid, Mr. E. G, Allen, Mr, Reginald Bruce, Mr. Arthur 
Crow, Mr. W, R. Davidge, Mr. F. M, El good, Mr. \V. 
Carby Hall. Mr. W. A. Harvey, Mr* II. V. Lunches ter + 
Mr. T. AJwyn LIoyd t Mr* \Y. Harding Thompson, 
Professor Bcreaford Pile, Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

R.LR.A, Prizes and SruMxtSEtLrs. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the Council decided ihar candidates who have 
entered for the Soane Medallion or the Tite Prize shall 
be permitted to submit their drawings in place of the 
Usual Problems in Design required for the Final Examina¬ 
tion, and that candidates who have been swarded the 
Soane Medallion or the Titer Prize, or who have received 
a Certificate of Hon. Mention in either of these com peti¬ 
tion!^ shall receive exemption from the Design portion of 
the Pina! Examination. 

It was also decided to fix the age limits m follows ;— 


Rd.B.A. Essay Prize 

-. 45 J _ca r5 

Measured Drawings Medal . 

■ ■ 35 ■■ 

Pugin Studentship 

18-30 ti 

Owen Jones Studentship 

.. 40 „ 

Titc Prize 

* - 55 .. 

Soane Mcdnll ion 



Arthur Cates Pmzn. 

The annual value of the Prize was increased from £30 
R,l-B,A- Essay Prize. 

Candidates for this Prize will be required in future 10 
submit to the Secretary the subject on which they propose 
to write for the approval of die Jurv r 

R-LBJV. Intermeuiate Examination (Subject A— 
Gexekal History of AtraTmcruBE), 
Candidates who are relegated in Subject A (General 
History of Architecture) of the Intermediate may he 
required at the discretion of the Examiners lo take cilher 
subjects£— 

C.i, tfO Greek and Roman ’ or 
CM, ft) Byzantine and Romancstiuf ; or 
C,i, fc) Freneh and English Gothic ; or 
C,i. fd) Italian, French and English Renaissance 
in&tead of being required to ait for Subject A again. 

UfH.PftiG REsEAHCii BOARD. 

^ On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Cominiiiec it was decided to request the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to grant an interview 
tq represonoitiveft of the R. 1 .D,A, to enable them to lay 
before the Department their views on the subject of 
research into building mute Hats. 

Reinstateaievt, 

Mr. S. P. Brinson was reimuted as a Licentiate. 


Notices 

THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1023-1924 will be held on Monday, 31 March, 
1914, at 8 p-m.p for the following purpose* :■ — 

To read 1 he Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 17 March 19=4; formally 10 admit members 
attending for the first time since their election* 

To read the following paper, 11 English Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture of the Nineteenth Century."" by Mr, H* S, Good- 
harf-Rendel. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL EDUCATION, 

line Congress will be held at the R.LBA, from July 
to r August inclusive, A derailed programme of the 
pa|ser& to be read and ihe functions 10 be held in con¬ 
nection with the Congress 11 being drawn up and will be 
circulated to members in due course, 

INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES' 
EXHIBITION, 1914, 

The IniemattomI Building Trades T Exhibition will 
be opened at Olympia on Friday, 11 April, at 12 noon by 
the Rt> Hon. John WheAtleyr, M.P., Minister of Health. 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch p F.S.A., President R.I.B.A., will 
take the chair at the opening ceremony. 

A complimentary ticket of admission will be endowed 
in the next issue of the Journal and the presenturion of 
this ticket at Olympia during the Exhibition will ensure 
the payment of is, to the Architects" Benevolent Society 
by tlieoi^aniBcts of the Exhibition. 

The Exhibition will be open daily between the houis of 
1 i a.m. and 0 p.m. and will doac an 26 April. 

MR. EDMUND IL NEW S DRAWINGS. 

l~bc Exhibition of original pen and pencil drawings by 
Mr. Edmund I T. New [f/011. .djioctVilc] of University' and 
College building* ur Oxford, as well a* other view's, now 
being held in the R.LB.A. Gallery, will be continued 
until the jijth inst. The Exhibition is open doily between 
10 aun, and 6 p_tn r (Saturdays 1 p.m,). 

EXHIBITION OF THE CAIRO HOSPITAL COM¬ 
PETITION DRAWINGS. 

F Hic drawings submitted by the following Competitors 
in the Oasr-cl-Ami Hospital, Cairo T Competition will be 
exhibited in the R.LB.A, Gallery from Monday, 7 April 
to Thursday, 17 April — 

Messier H. Percy Adams and Charles Holden. 

Maaiia. Henry V. Ashley and F. W intern Newman. 

Atessrs, J~ T + Cackett and R. Bums Dick. 

Mr. E. Vincent Harris. 

Messrs. H. V. Lanchesfer, 1'. Gcoffry Lucas and 
T. A. Lodge. 

Messrs. William and T. R* MUbuxn. 

Messrs. Charles Nicholas and j. E. Dixon-Spain 
(photographs only). 

Messrs. William A, Pile, Son and Fdnvcathcr. 

Mr_J. Reginald Trudove. 

"The exhibition will t*c open daily between the hours 
of JO am. and 6 pjti. (Saturday, 12th, and lliurxday, 17th, 
1 p.m.). 
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Competitions 

Gravesend Housing Competition, 

Members (iftd Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take pan in the above com¬ 
petition because the conditions ure not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 

Ian MacAlisteh t Secreimy* 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
An Exhibition of successful designs submitted in 
answer to the bi-monthly Problems in Design will be 
held at the 3 LLBLA., % Conduit Street, W.i, from 
Saturday, 15 March, to Saturday, 22 March 19*4, 
inclusive! between the hour? of 10 am. and 6 p.m + 
(Saturdays 10 a,tm to 1 p.m.L 

R.I.B-A- ANNUAL DINNER, 1934, 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will take place on Tuesday, 6 May* Full par¬ 
ticulars. will be issued nt an early date. 

Ian MacAlisteh, S&rHary RJ.B.A, 


Members Column 

ROOMS TO LET. 

Ax Architect lut* one room lo 1*1 In thr T*(npk. Joint tite <rl 
tetopkonc. Apply ltei i?34. eo the Secretary KP-A, 9 

Cnfulyit !sirtel> » 1, 

AHcniTtrt hoa MHdli room Ih Wettmlnltrf Other, to uib-Eet 
MAthar Very small nmt.floKpetite*, and tlte d Ml rsp? ri* n<re to 
aditaMv vuaing niifl beginning pniffcjee wh™ Would spy* octiLtimial 
assistWi'-e- Apply Bdi i 934. * 01 He $« nitary R. 1 . fl. A. fc 9 Comiuit 
Strrvt. London, W r i, 

MESSRS. LEIGHTON AND HIGGS. 

Mu. AktiiL'K G. Lmnntov. F.SJJK.A., fll Uliana Une S.B-t, 
hi* f j i kf P bito pajtaertMn Mf H, J®Sm Riggs, A.ft. E p-A., Eia* 
\kvH awwriatrd with him for some year* tint* ilte War. Tlte vtvle 
of tlte firm in liUurr will be Me*sri_ Leighton a »4 P< and 

A.R4-B-A 

PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WAS TOP. 

F.R.1B A (+9)* mefietslul prJKtlliDnrn terk* partnership fir 
practice- Southern cotin Ur* preferred. Capital available. Iiittr- 
Vir-w in London. R*-* Na. Ji J1. c o the Secretary RJJ£A. k 9 
Conduit Street h London, ^4. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Titr name ol tin architecture] and surveying firm of MftSttl. 
Ralph Body and Co. is changed Ltwra. Booty and EdwJttlv 
Sineapira address WinchcitBrHtiMse : cable : ' Jlopiy, bm^aporr. 
Colombo address r A ri’Mlccl'i Oflite, New Town Full Bite ; <ahl- : 
"■ Chlttmn^ Cukatllfcv LflndnO ; Hewn. Theobald uM 

Gunlmer, yh Gower Str^L 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

AflcJiriKCT 5^1=15 appointment. Wry Widr ..aper <fl£e. Doigti* 
details r undfitattians, Lpioniitii-*., MTveyuw, Hi^hisi rtfer*dcUr- 
Reply [fc>* c/ofejcreury ft.MSA. r 0 Conduit Street, W.i ; 

AftcitittcT waki appdnJtrornL Very wide cipcriemy . Design, 
details, vpcd&cat Luto, quantities. mrrtyiiir Hi^ljest r=fc«twoL— 
Repjv IL>X e/o Sr-rretary R-I.BLA., 9 Conduit Slml, W.i 
A.tUJA., With varied esperknCc, would imdnrtake work hi 
rouikvi &r Sithurfaa oft behalf of provincial -JT Seoftiih airhlt^ [> H 
or would be to work m lai^ for any London 

.iichiftMits wltf. require temporary help.—Apply Hess ifioj, i n 
Secretary R, LR-A- P 9 Coodott Stneeij W,.i. 
a.£lba. 

Pjiit£y'nhip.*_ 

of relirip^ fftmt active work.—Apply 
R.I.BA-, 9 Conduit StmL W,t- 


Minutes X 

1933-1024. 

At the Tenth General Meeting {Ordinary] of the 5 c*^on 
1923-19241 held on Monthly, 17 March 1934, ut B p.m.* Mr, 
J, Alfred Gof^h, F 3 -A- President, and afterwards. Mr- E. 
Pfiotau Warren, F-SA. [fj, in the chsif. 

The alEendatlCe book was signed by n> FeUowti (inducting 
fj Members of the Cmuadlj, 22 Associates, 3 Ucentsates F 
j Him. ARsodate, and a number of 4 -isitorw. 

F fhe Minutes of the meeting held on 3 March 1934, having 
been i:ikcH a» read, we re tunfirmed and signed by the cblmtout. 

Mr, E. IVioltrau Warren, on behalf of the Hon- Seeretnry, 
announced thr decease of : - 

Mr. William Henry Ward t MA, Cantab,, FiS,A. r elected 
AfsociHte i&u3j Fellow 1919. 

Mr+ John Watson (Edinburghh elected Fellow 1906, 

Mr* Walter J li(« gin lint turn h elected Fellow 1891, 

Mr. Thoma* Edward Mundy, elected jAssodate 1872. 

Mr, Edward J. Shrewsbury, elected Associate iM. 

And it wa.;i RbSOLVIU that the regrets of the Rd^l Institute 
for the losa of these member* be rewrd^d in the Minute and 
that it message of sy-mpathy and Cumlolenrt: be Conveyed to 
their relatives.. 

F fbe following member uttending for the first rime since his 
election VrtW formally admitted by the President : — 

Mr. C- G, Wutboumc, Aswlate. 

Nhijor Harry Eamcs [f.] T Vice-President h haling read a 
paper on 11 National Housing, 11 a dfscipdon enued. and on ihc 
motion qf Mr. Prank M. Eltuod [/■’.]. Chairman df the National 
Housing md Town Planning Council P seconded by Mr. Ernest 
Brown r M.P.„ a vote df thanks Was pU&cd to Alajdr Barries by 
declamation, and wa a brEeftv res ponded (o T 

Thu mecling closed at 10.10 pjn. 

Minutes XI 

Session 924 h 

At a Special General Mettcn.^, held on Tuesday, 18 March 
1954. at 5.3O p-iTK— Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [ F .] in the 
Chair. The attendance hook wa* signed by R Fellows lindtfct- 
4 rnemhen uf Ehc Council) „ tl .A&socialw {indnttiruf 1 member 
of 1 he Cottndl), t Ucvntiate. 

The Minuted of she Special General Meeting held on 
Monday. 3 March 1924. having been published in iJm? 
JornNAi, were taken m read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman hiving presented the new drift Regulation* 
of the Institute for Architectural Competitiotis, which, had 
been approved by the Council, the drolT WUs dismissed and 
viriiHu amendmciUA proposed and agreed to. Whereupon it 
wot Rbolveb, thftt She new draft B^ulltioru of the Royal 
jiutitute of British Aeduteet* for ArchitEctuml Competition* 
be Adopted a* Amended and issued a* an ImtiniTe paper. 

A hearty Wfc of thanhi ins pa«*cd to the Cr^n^petition* 
Committee for thtdr work \n revising the Hegulniions, 


Mombcre -tending rennittanccs hy poifal order for MitKcrip- 
tiunM or Institute pnblicaricgi* arc warned of the necessity of 
complying with l\svi Olfttc Reflations wish regard to ihii 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary 11 1 lL\. h and crossed, 

R.l B.A. JOURNAL. 

Pittn r 1/ Fubiiratinn, —gotlu 24th November; 8th, 
iind December. 10^4 3 *ith, a 6 th January'; 9th, = 3rd Feb¬ 
ruary l 8th t 22nd March : Jth. r<rth ApriT ; ioth H 24th Mav; 
7th„ *Sth June; 121k July; ihtb August; 20th Scjrtfmher ; 
l8lh October^ 
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English Gothic Architecture of the Nineteenth 

Century 

BY H. S. GOO l> HART-REN DEL. 

[Rend before the Royal Institute of British Architects t on Monday, 31 March 1924 ] 


W HEN I chose the title for this lecture 1 
carefully avoided the words 11 Gothic 
Revival.” Those words make the ac¬ 
cepted name of the movement about which I am to 
speak. Whether they are misleading or not de¬ 
pends upon what the word ** revival ” is taken to 
mean. I therefore decided nor to use them until 
I had said what that word means to me. 

As I understand the custom of the language, you 
may speak of " reviving ” the perishing but not the 
perished — you can revive a lost sheep but you 
can’t revive mutton. Yet pcoptc write of the 
Gothic Revivalists as if those doctors of a sick style 
had been resurrection-men disinterring a corpse. 
That the Gothic style in England has ever become a 
corpse I will notallow. 


Gothic architecture, as everyone knows, was the 
only architecture in this country from the accepta¬ 
tion of the pointed arch until the gradual per¬ 
vasion at the end of the sixteenth century of the 
stvle of the Renaissance. This successful style 
eventually ousted Gothic from its place and power. 
The Church of England held to the old way of 
building for a century or so, compelling even Sir' 
Christopher Wren to its occasional practice. The 
Universities were also obstinate, and it was not 
until the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
that new Gothic buildings for ecclesiastical or 
educational purposes became unusual. 

Very soon after this, conscious revival began, 
sometimes as serious as in the elaborate octagonal 
church built in 1756 at Hartwell, in Buckingham- 
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shire, but generally as frivolous as with Horace 
Walpole in his beloved ** Strawberry.” In little 
things Gothic became a fashion among the beau 
tnr/mie, and the style was deliberately convention¬ 
alised into a manageable alternative to Chinese or 
Rococo for the customers of Chippendale. 

Gothic hermitages in shrubberies. Gothic par¬ 
lours with traceried wall-papers, Gothic cold baths 
in noblemen’s parks may not seem very robust 
descendants of the ancient lines of Canterbury and 
of Westminster. It is impossible, however, to find 
any point at which the succession broke. In itself, 
it must be admitted, this survival of Gothic forms 
is of little importance. It contributes, however, 
toward something quite important when considered 
together with the survival of the constructional 
nature of Gothic which can he observed in the 
humble building tradition of England during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Were I to claim that the bams and bridges of 
rural England have never until within the last 
century ceased to be Gothic, 1 should certainly 
strain the sense of that epithet more than It could 
be expected to bear. Probably an ancient Roman 
settler in Britain, given similar conditions, would 
have built barns and bridge* very like those which 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have left 
to us. Nevertheless our barns ami bridges are the 
work of men who knew nothing of ancient Roman 
settlers ; Englishmen found out how to build 
them in the middle ages and never forgot tile way. 
The tradition which shaped them was a tradition 
of Gothic origin; it owed nothing to the Renais¬ 
sance, save, perhaps, an arbitrary rejection of the 
pointed arch. 

The architectural destiny of the nineteenth 
century in England was the fusion of these ten¬ 
dencies, the tendency of lettered folk consciously to 
bark back to Gothic forms and the tendency of 
unlettered folk unconsciously to build in a Gothic 
way. In the eighteenth century they were still 
complete, separate. The gentleman gothirised his 
laundry by adding to it lath-and-plaster buttresses ; 
his estate workmen added brick buttresses to the 
park wall in order to keep it up. But the gentle¬ 
man had still to learn that buttresses could be 
constructional, and the workmen that they could 
be ornamental, before the gTcat style of ornamental 
construction could be fully revived. This mutual 
understanding could not be brought about in a 
day. Long before its necessity was clearly seen 
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the impoverished Gothic taste had come into 
money and had covered England with its indis¬ 
cretions. It is with the record of these indis¬ 
cretions that my story begins. 

In the year 1800 James Wyatt, the leading archi¬ 
tect of the day, had already been at work for four 
years upon William Reckford’s palace, Fonthill 
Abbey, in Wiltshire. Of this building, which cost 
more than a quarter of a million pounds, and upon 
which at one time four hundred and sixty men were 
at work in day and night shifts, not a* stone now 
remains. A dishonest clerk of the works con¬ 
nived at the omission of the principal foundation 
of the central tower, which was two hundred and 
seventy-eight feet high, and which, within about 
thirty years from its erection, fell and ruined the 
whole structure. Ail vestiges of it have since been 
cleared away. 

This prodigious house was the most magnificent 
and the most famous of a large family of similar 
buildings which the Gothic taste brought into being 
at the beginning of the last century, Europe had 
turned from Reason to Romance, and men of true 
sensibility sickened at the sight of porticos. Even 
in France, where the architectural elemenis of 
Roman antiquity had become embodied in a living 
and fertile style, the call of the Middle Ages broke 
up for a while the academic camps, in England, 
where Vitruvius had never become more than a 
sort of canonised policeman, the pointed arch ap¬ 
peared the gate to liberty. The abbeys, the 
colleges, the priories, the cloisters —alhbuse ruined 
relics which the Rumantics so passionately admired 
should henceforth serve not only as subjects for 
sketches in water-colour hut as models for the 
mansions of the noble and of the rich. Mr, Wyatt , 
who had beautified $0 many ancient cathedrals 
and colleges, could no doubt reproduce their more 
elegant portions with case and accuracy. 

Mr. Wyatt did so. with too great case, but with 
an accuracy to which justice is not done nowadays. 
Ash ridge and Bclvoir Castle, to mention only tivu 
of hi* many large designs, are adorned with a 
surprising number of correct reproductions of 
Gothic remains. The material of which these 
reproductions are made is often ill chosen, and 
their workmanship mechanical. They are also 
combined without any regard for uniformity of 
period or historic style. They are combined, 
however, in a way that is often most harmonious 
and picturesque ; and it is arguable that Wyatt's 
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careless eclecticism waa an advantage to him as 
a creative artist. His strength was very great in 
that roost architectural of processes the composition 
of masses, in which he may he considered almost a 
second Vanbrugh. 

Almost contemporary with these works of James 
Wyatt were those of another romantic mansion - 
builder, John Nash—afterwards famous for his 
London improvements during the Regency, Nash 
was, like Wyatt, a great picture-maker ; hut lie was 
incorrigibly idle or ignorant in his choice of details. 
His design for Luscombe, near Dawlish, is finely 
balanced, and remarkable for its date, the year 
1800, Kncpp Castle, at West Cl mislead, in 
Sussex, and his own ** castle " at I-ast Cowes, 
were average examples of his skill. Nash carried 
the practice of jerryh oil ding to such a degree that 
little of hi# work remains at the present dav. His 
large additions to Corsham Court, in Wiltshire, had 
to be rebuilt within thirty years of their foundation. 

James Wyatt and John Nash had many imitators, 
among the earliest of whom William Wilkins, 
William Porden and William Atkinson were con¬ 
spicuous, Many old houses of post-Renaissance 
design were recased within Gothic exteriors, 
generally absurdly enough. Mulgrave Castle, in 
"Yorkshire, for example, was so treated hy Atkinson , 
and Hawardcn Castle, in North Wales, "bv Thomas 
Curdy, the architect of Grosvenor House. Every¬ 
where the Englishman's home became his castle. 

The judgment of the mid-Victorian period upon 
these architectural dreams of the preceding age 
was severe and unmitigated, anil that judgment 
has been thoughtlessly accepted by all subsequent 
critics. It was natural that Sir Gilbert Scott and 
his admirers should sec no merit in the works of 
Wyatt, but it is curious that the critic# of to-day 
should be at one with Sir Gilbert Scott. Wyatt 
and Nash succeeded admirably in what many 
Americans arc trying to dn at the present time l 
t hey exploited the emotional associations of Gothic 
forms without reference to their constructional 
significance. Theirs was not a very high form of 
architecture; it was indeed a form which verged 
upon scene-painting; but to condemn it utterly 
shows a Ruskinian lack of humour and an un- 
wholcsomely small love of adventure. 

The high fever of costly house-building upon 
which the last century opens did not at first infect 
any other department of architecture. The Church 
ol England had purchased internal peace by 


abandoning all her activities and suspending as far 
as was possible her worship. The Church of Rome 
was too busy recovering from the effects of perse¬ 
cution to have much spare energy for building 
chapels. The Nonconformist sects built a few 
meeting houses, hut in the main they gathered 
their followers together in such rooms as they could 
find. There was, if anything, a falling off in the 
normal supply of new buildings for public and 
educational purposes. The speculative building 
of small houses which was to change the face of 
England after Waterloo had not yet been dreamt uf. 
Nor had die wildest dreamer ever foretold what was 
soon to come, an equal battle between the Gothic 
taste and the established “ Grecian.” 

In the year 1818 Parliament voted a million 
pounds for the building of churches and chapels 
of the Establishment. The lower orders in towns 
were becoming dangerously discontented, and it 
was plainly the duty of the national Church to 
preach them back into a more convenient state of 
mind. For the success of this operation the town 
poor must be got to church. In the parish church 
their presence would cause complaints and almost 
certainly result in loss of pew-rents, so other 
churches must be built for their accommodation. 
From causes which it would not be pertinent to 
trace here the emergency tvas general!y met not 
by the construction of chapels-of-ease attached to 
existing churches but by the wholesale creation of 
new " districts " each provided with a church and 
a complete parochial apparatus. The million 
pound subsidy was chiefly spent on such buildings 
as these, though a part of it went toward the 
supply of parish churches proper. The enlarge¬ 
ment, and repair of churches already standing was 
assisted at this time by a ncwlv-formcd body, the 
Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlarge¬ 
ment Building and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels, a body which exists most usefully to tills 
day. The Incorporated Society from Its beginning 
has insisted that a large proportion of seats in all 
churches receiving its grant should be free and 
unappropriated, thereby making itself useless in 
the eyes of those popular preachers whose practice 
it was to built a chapel speculatively and put the 
pews up to auction. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners and the 
Incorporated Society had not long been in existence 
before it became apparent that most of the churches 
built by them would pretend to the Pointed style. 
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Experiment soon proved that as a general rule 
Gothic came cheaper than Grecian. Whatever 
style was chosen went no deeper than the decora¬ 
tion! since public opinion allowed little variation 
in the general form which a church was expected to 
assume. This form was commonly that of a 
rectangle surrounded on three sides by galleries, 
with an altar-recess at one end and a steeple 
Hanked by staircases at the other. Sometimes the 
rectangle was unbroken, sometimes it was divided 
into a nave and two aisles fay an arcade with tall 
thin columns. The only alternative to this form 
which was permitted was that of an octagon circus- 
like building surrounded fay galleries facing inward 
toward the pulpit. London possesses two speci¬ 
mens of this type, St. Bartholomew, in the hospital 
of that name, designed by Thomas Hardwick In 
1823+ and the really handsome church of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West. designed by John Shaw in 
1831. The walls of the most expensive churches 
were faced outside with polished ashlar in large 
blocks ; the second class of churches were faced with 
Roman cement imitating ashlar; and the lowest 
class with white bricks. In the earlier churches 
red brick was very seldom, and nibble stonework 
never, used* The roofs were flat pitched and 
stated, and were ceiled internally, very often with 
imitation vaulting ; the columns were of plastered 
brick or of cast iron, and everything which was not 
jointed to look like stone was painted to look like 
oak. The windows were commonly glazed with 
ground glasE^ frequently bordered by clear glass of 
a bright colour. The reading pew and the pulpit 
balanced each other on either side of the holy 
table* and the organ was placed among the school 
children in the west gallery. 

Among the architects who earned their living by 
die production of these structures few were more 
widely emploved than Francis Goodwin* the de¬ 
signer of the old town hall at .Manchester. St. 
Peter's. Ashton-undcr-Lymc, built in 1821 ; Holy 
Trinity, Birmingham* built in 1823; St* James % 
Oldhatn^built In 1825 ; and St. George's* Hulme, 
built in 1S2&* arc characteristic specimens of his 
design. At a somewhat later date than Good w in's, 
Robert Ebbels was largely employed by the Com¬ 
missioners* John and Benjamin Green, of New¬ 
castle* Richard Carver, of Taunton* Edward 
Lapldge, Peter Atkinson and James Savage were 
each responsible for a number of these uncomely 
preaching-houses. Those designed by John Brown 


of Norwich (such as St. Michael's* Stamford, built 
in 1836} and by Sir Charles Barry (such as St, 
Peter, Brighton, built in 1824-8) show considerable 
effort on the part of thdr designers toward better 
things but almost the only churches of the period 
possessing what we nowadays can esteem as archi¬ 
tectural merit are those designed by that dis¬ 
tinguished student and theorist of mediaeval 
architectures, Thomas Rickman. 

Rickman w'as a Quaker, with a passion for 
Gothic churches. From the age of twenty-one to 
tliat of twenty-three he practised as a doctor* after 
which he spent five years in a corn factor's business, 
becoming a broker's clerk in the year 1808, Im¬ 
mediately after this last change of occupation he 
began a systematic examination and record of 
every mediaeval building within his reach. In 
1812 he published some lectures on Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, which were republished five years later in 
the form of that handbook which has been* ever 
since, the accepted primer of English Gothic, In 
1815* while still a broker's clerk,, he undertook 
commissions as an architect, but in 1B18 he 
abandoned his clerkship and became an architect 
and nothing else. After twenty years of busy 
employment he Jell sick in 1835, became a member 
of the Iningke sect, and died in 1841. 

Perhaps Rickman's chief claim to our commemor¬ 
ation Is his invention of those terms 41 Early 
English* 1 ' +I Decorated* 1 ' and +i Perpendicular/' by 
which three phases of English Gothic continue to 
be commonly designated- His designs display a 
large quantity of correct medieval detail applied to 
buildings in which no attempt is made to recapture 
medieval forms or methods of construction. They 
are superior to those of James Wyatt In consistency 
and harmony of their ornamentation ; thev are 
Inferior in sense of the picturesque and of archi¬ 
tectural composition. They are* in short* the 
creations of an archeological rather than of an 
inventive mind, St. Andrew. Ombersley* Wor¬ 
cestershire. is a characteristic Rickman church of the 
smaller kind. Owing to its having been so little 
changed since it was built I will show on the screen a 
view of its interior to illustrate to you the best that 
can be hoped for in a "Commissioners' Church " of 
Gothic style. I will spare you the exhibition of 
an average or unfavourable example, since anyone 
who chooses to inspect Donaldson's old parish 
church at B romp ton or Taylor 1 ® church at Walham 
Green can set: the type normally developed. Sir 
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Charles Barry built some such* George Basevi built 
some, Dedmua Burton built some—mostly neither 
better nor worse one than the other. It is worth 
noting that at the beginning of the Commissioners 1 
activity the *' Gothic M style used was invariably 
that which had lingered on in England since the 
latest Tudor days. This style was no doubt 
tinged with eclecticism, as indeed it had been as 
early as the early sixteenth ceutury r ; but, although 
forms discarded in the late Middle Ages might 


English 11 churches, mostly pastiches of fragments 
from Salisbury’ Cathedral. St, Michael's, at Bath, 
designed by G* P* Manners in 1835*13 a good speci¬ 
men uf rids style which John Brown and Decimus 
Burton, whom I have already men tinned, together 
with Benjamin Ferrey, of whom 1 shall speak later * 
made peculiarly their own. But the only interest 
which these building* can have for us now is 
historical ; churches such as these satisfied their 
builders well enough, yet were regarded with the 
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occasionally reappear ns they had reappeared in the 
Gothic of Wren and his successors, it was not until 
the second quarter of the century that architects 
became conscious revivalists and took their pick of 
Rickman's periods. Before that time the Walpoles 
and Wyatts might take their Gothic d la carte, but 
the ordinary' architect had been guided by an 
enfeebled but still existing tradition. In 1828* 
however, the Quarterly Review published an article 
upon a newly-built church at Theale, in Berkshire, 
which Mr. Edward Garbett had designed in the 
pure style of the thirteenth century. Shortly 
afterwards there arose a fine crop of “ Early 


bitterest discontent by the succeeding generation- 
Before tracing the causes and eventual effects of 
this discontent K let us look back for a moment at 
the secular Gothic of Wyatt, Nash and Wilkins, 
and see what became of it after its climax of 
popularity. 

In the year 1825 John Chcsscl Buckler designed 
Costessey Hall, in Norfolk* in a Gothic style which* 
unlike Wyatt's, comprised no features of ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture, and* unlike Nash s. made no 
pretence of eastellatiom He designed it, in short, 
in the Tudor manorial style* and he built its walls 
of red brick. A few years later Antony Saivin 
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established his reputation as a designer of similar 
houses—houses which offered not die spires, 
barbicans and traceried windows of the Roman¬ 
ticists, but the domestic charms of the old English 
mansion. The new* fashion became instantly 
successful: everywhere the castle gave way to the 
manor-house. So completely changed was the 
direction of taste that often the manor-house be¬ 
came positively Elizabethan, with the debased 
German ornaments of that period carefully imi¬ 
tated. Such coquetry ivith the Renaissance falls 
outside the scope of this lecture, and I shall therefore 
give no particular examples of it. The mention of 
it,however.is necessary,since this backsliding from 
the Gothic faith was one of the sins which especially 
roused the wrath of the great reformer, whose work 
and influence I must now consider, Augustus 
Wet by Northmore Pugin. 

At the age of fifteen Pugin designed the furniture 
for rile new rooms at Windsor Castle ; at the age of 
twenty he buried his first wife; at twenty-two he 
changed his religion ; at twenty-four he published 
what is probably the most amusing architectural 
book which has ever been written; at thirty-two 
(when again he became a widower), he was the 
best known church architect in Europe; at thirty- 
seven he married a third time; at thirty-nine he 
went mad, and at forty he died. The life and 
works of this astonishing man make one of the 
greatest prodigies nf history. His marvellous power 
of draughtsmanship, his love of the stage, his skill 
in religious polemic, his passion for the sea, his 
humour as a writer, at! emerge even between the 
lines of surely the worst-written biography in the 
language, the Memorials of him compiled by bis 
stupid friend, Benjamin Ferrcy. 

Pugin has indeed been ill served after his death 
by those who most wished to do him honour. His 
wit and charm buried beneath Ferrey’s Memorials ; 
bis reputation for candour and courage was de¬ 
preciated by his son's misguided attempts to 
represent him as the secret author of Barry’s design 
for the Houses of Parliament. The beautiful 
details and furniture of tilts palace are known to be 
Pugin's work ; Barry never denied it. The general 
design, also beautiful to us, must have seemed 
anything but beautiful to Pugin, every one of whose 
most cherished principles it violates. The forced, 
regularity of its facades, the suppression of the two 
Chambers in the external design, the artificiality of 
its plan, that plan which demanded and procured 


the destruction of St. Stephen’s Chapel, its number¬ 
less sham windows and needless buttresses -all 
these things must have been abhorrent to the great 
prophet of architectural truth, whose mission it was 
to be its decorator. That Pugin should have 
designed such a building is surely, on internal 
evidence alone, inconceivable. 

Toward the end of his life Pugin regretfully said 
that his years had been spent in dreaming of noble 
things and making mean ones. That such churches 
as St. Giles's at Cheadlc or St. Augustine's at 
Ramsgate are mean things posterity will not allow. 
But the combination of slight structure and 
elaborate ornament in his cheaper buildings 
justifies the criticism dial he would starve his roof- 
tree to gild his altar. It is nut, however, the things 
he made, but the fine things he dreamt of which 
give him his imperishable fame. For he dreamt 
of architecture as a living and progressive art, as 
an expression of the very soul of the craftsman, as 
a source of joy alike to the proud and to the 
humble. And this was a way in which Mr, Nash 
and Mr. Wilkins had never regarded their pro¬ 
fession. 

One of Pugin's most famous books has for its 
title the True Principles of Gothic Architecture, 
another An Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture in England." To Pugin " Gothic ” 
and 11 Christian ” when applied to architecture 
were synonymous. Reaction from the horrors of 
industrialism and theinfiddity of histlmeled him, 
as it led many generous young men among Ms 
contemporaries, to identify the moral and social 
conditions of the Middle Ages with all that is 
desirable in, the State. D 1 Israeli’s novel Sybil 
shows this temper very clearly. The epoch which 
to Mrs. Radcliffe and the early romance-writers had 
been a deliciously Dark Age of melodrama was 
seen by Pugin as an age of contentment and of 
freedom. 

Pugin’s True Principles, disentangled from his 
untrue prejudices, have been since accepted even 
by the descendants of the neo-Classical school 
which he so strongly condemned. The foundation 
of them all was his message to a self-tortured 
architecture that it is not necessary 1 to suffer to be 
beautiful. Plan your house to suit your habits, he 
said in effect, and let your plan shape your ele¬ 
vations. If your building is a useful healthy 
organism it will have a comely form by nature. 

This is all very well, but it needs more broad- 
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mmdedness than Pugin possessed to accept as 
comely the natural form of every architectural 
organism. Far stronger than any Principle in 
Pugin's mind was the prejudice that nothing could 
be comely save what was mediaeval * He therefore 
unconsciously worked his argument back wards , 
He premised that all good buildings have medieval 
elevations p But every elevation must be the 
inevitable outcome of the plan of the building to 
which it belongs. Now it may be presumed that a 
medieval elevation can be the inevitable outcome 
only of a mediaeval plan. Therefore, all good 
buildings have mediaeval plans. Again, the plan 
of every good building 18 the inevitable outcome of 
the habits of the man it is made to suit. And it 
has been seen that the plan of every good building is 
a mediaeval plan. Now 1 it may be presumed that a 
mediaeval plan can be the inevitable outcome only 
of medieval habits. Therefore, all good plans 
are the inevitable outcome of mediaeval habits, 
ITiercfore again p if a man is to have a good building 
he must have mediaeval habits, 

Pugin cultivated such habits during his first 
widowerhood and built St. Marie's Grange at 
Salisbury to suit them. The second Mrs ; Pugin 
disliked the place very much and caused it to be 
quickly sold for a quarter of its cost. 

If Pugin had few practical sympathisers in his 
preference for medievalism in domestic life, in 
ecclesiastical affairs his medievalism was shared 
by men of the highest influence and intelligence. 
In his own church its anti-popular and esoteric 
tendency was perceived and discouraged, bur in 
the Establishment it was welcomed as a powerful 
ally of the awakening forces of religion. This is 
not the placer in which to attempt a description of 
(he Tractarian movement, its courage, its fervour 
and its success. Almost every church which has 
been built in this country' during the last seventy- 
five years owes its form and arrangement to the 
labours of the early TractarianS- The medievalism 
of deep chancels, of heavy’ screens, of divided and 
obstructed plans which was unwelcome to Pugin's 
co-rcligionists was invaluable to a body of reformers 
desirous of teaching by the eye the continuity and 
essential Catholicism of the national church. 
Protestants saw" and trembled ; Dean Close of 
Cheltenham preached on Guy Fawkes' Hay a 
passionate sermon entitled 11 The Restoration of 
Churches is the Restoration of Popery."" Con¬ 
servative-minded bishops refused to consecrate 
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churches until the altar was deprived of its cross 
and the clergy of thrir stoles. The great surplice 
question agitated every clerical breast. Punch 
was quite wickedly facetious at the expense of Dr, 
Pusey, Meanwhile* the new r Gothic churches 
springing up all over England became darker and 
more mysteriously decorated and fuller of odd- 
luoking furniture every year. 

Pugins friend and exact contemporary, Richard 
Cnanwell Carpenter, w~as the architectural hope of 
the Tractarians, Of th e few churches which he lived 
to build St. Paul's, Brighton (1846}, and St, Mary 
Magdalene's, St* Pancras, arc the best known. 
Carpenter was a true artist, without the fire or die 
precocity of Pugin, but perhaps with more dis¬ 
cretion in design. The colleges at Lancing and 
Hurstpierpoim are in the main his work, and are 
very good examples of secular Gothic design. 

In 1842-5 Derick acted as Dr, Puaey'a architect in 
the building of St, Saviour's Church at Leeds, This 
building is markedly in Pugin's style* and other 
works of its designer show r the same influence. 
The TractarianSp however, appear not to have been 
satisfied for long with Derick's abilities, and as the 
movement progressed he dropped out. An allu¬ 
sion in the Etdesiofoght after Ids death to " poor 
Derick " sets one guessing what was his end. 
james Harrison, the architect of St* John Baptist, 
Pur brock (1843) and St. Michaels, Bussage (1846), 
was another protege of the Tractarjans about whom 
it is exceedingly difficult now- to learn any facts* 
Hayward of Exeter was also greatly approved by 
them for Jus churches of St, Andrew, Ex wick, 
built in 1842, and of St* John, Jedburgh, Scotland, 
built shortly after* (1844.) 

The Cambridge Camden (afterwards the Ec- 
etiological) Society controlled Hie architectural 
taste of the Tractarians ; and propounded about 
1S45 a dogma which Pugin could scarcely have 
supported. This dogma was the exclusive claim 
among the Gothic styles of the Middle Pointed 
for modern adoption. In Early Victorian thought 
every thing animal, vegetable, mineral or abstract 
was subject to the law of successive rise, culmina¬ 
tion and falL In Hie Firet Pointed, or, in Rickman's 
nomenclature, the “ Early English ” style* Gothic 
rose: in the Middle Pointed, or <+ Decorated ” it 
culminated ; in the Third Pointed, or 11 Per¬ 
pendicular," it fell so lamentably that it was 
probably the duty of a restoring architect to rebuild 
work of this period, wherever possible k in a purer 
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and earlier taste. In the light of this dogma, 
Pugin was certainly a heretic, having built a 
'■ Norman ” church at Reading, “ Early English ” 
churches at Dudley and Nottingham and many 
other places, and an unblushingly “ Perpendicular” 
church at Macclesfield. Such lapses were toler¬ 
ated in so great a man by the orthodox, but were 
censured with great severity in the works of any 
less distinguished architect. To this, as to a I must 
all of the Tractarian dogmas, older architects, and 


John Foster, Junior, of Liverpool, are showy 
examples of the manner. Wyatt and Brandon’s 
costly pseudo-Lumbar die at Wilton, commonly 
nicknamed the Gasworks,” is a monument of 
another lost cause. Christ Church, Watney Street, 
St, George’s-in-the-East— designed by J. Shaw 
in 1841, and 11 . Glutton’s Church of St. Jude, Old 
Bethnal Green Road, built in 1842, are Romanesque 
buildings of real merit. That forgotten genius, 
James Wild, built, in 1841, Christ Church si 
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ihosc outside the movement, assented with sur¬ 
prising docility. Pseudo-Norman, which had heen 
experimented with bv Ferrey and others died 
almost at once. Ferrey‘s special brand of Early 
English did not survive much longer, and Per¬ 
pendicular soon retained no partisan save Pro¬ 
fessor Freeman, the historian, Edward Blure led 
a revolt into foreign Romanesque, which proved to 
lie cheap but unsatisfying. Specimens of it may 
be seen in the churches built under Bishop Blom- 
fietd's scheme for evangelising Bethnal Green. 
St. Mark’s College Chapel at Chelsea, also by 
More, and St. Mary’s Church at Cardiff (1842), hy 
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Strcatham, which ought to have been one of 
the epoch-making buildings of the century. 
Here was a really original modern church, antici¬ 
pating in an astonishing way much that teas to be 
discovered later in the use of brickwork. Un¬ 
fortunately it made no epoch, and earned the pro¬ 
found dislike of the Puginists by its un-English 
character. Probably it was due as much to 
national as to ecclesiastical sentiment that the 
Romanesque fashion was routed : whatever the 
cause, routed it was, leaving the Middle Pointed 
fanatics in complete possession of the field. 

‘Hie theory upon which these gentlemen founded 
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their dogma mav be conveniently explained in the 
words of one who subscribed to but did not 
originate it. Sir Gilbert Scott. 11 It was argued* 1 ’ 
he says in his Recollections, 11 that the natural 
course of architecture had been broken by the 
classic renaissance, since which event all had 
been confusion T until at length we were left without 
a distinctive style of our own ; but at tins juncture, 
by a coincidence of feelings and circumstances, our 
old architecture came to be, without premeditation, 
revived, and that it was the duty of those who 
guided that revival to see that its course should not 
be wildly eclectic, but that we should select, once 
and for all* the very best and most complete phase 
in the old style* and taking that as our agreed point 
dc dipart should make it so thoroughly our own 
that we should develop upon it as a natural and 
legitimate nucleus, shaping it freely from time to 
time to suit our altered and ever-altering wants, 
requirements and facilities, just as if no rude change 
had ever taken place/' This prodigious sentence 
{or rather part of a sentence, because I left bits of 
it out) probably explains with reasonable exactness 
the lifelong creed of that moat distinguished of the 
Tractarian architects, YY'illiam Butterfield. 

William Butterfield was ttvo years younger than 
Pugin and Carpenter, and three years older than 
John Loughborough Pearson- Pugin died in 1852 
and Carpenter three years afterwards. Pearson 
lived on till 1897 and Butterfield till 1900. i 
mention Pearson's name at this point in order to 
counteract the common impression that he be¬ 
longed to a later generation than Pugin, who in 
fact was only five years his senior. (It is also 
curious to reflect that Pearson was only seventeen 
years younger than Decimus Burton.) My present 
con tern p however, is with Butterfield. 

To the student of religion there is nothing more 
interesting in the history of the nineteenth century 
than the unconscious Puritanism of many of the 
early Tractarians. Every dement of beauty which 
was regained for the national church was accom¬ 
panied by an clement of mortification. “ You may 
not Hke Gregorian Tones, 1 ' explained a pious lady 
of the period, " but you will /iflte to sing them in 
Heaven ! 11 To guard against sensuousness they 
were always* as it were, mixing their incense with 
cayenne pepper. Beauty VfttB only to be sought 
in 90 far as it symbolised Catholic truth, and even 
then must be kept carefully in check. This 
temper is not hard to understand* considering the 


circumstances in which the Tractarian movement 
began. Butterfield was its natural exponent in 
architecture. His buildings never condescend to 
please, in fact they often seem intended to alarm* 
Strange ami harsh outlines, violent contrasts of 
colour, crude and heavy dispositions of masses 
combine in his works with great vigour and nobility 
of form, and a constructional logic ever fine and 
unswerving. No artist can be unmoved bv the 
great mass of St Matthias's Church at Stoke 
Newington or by the defiant rise of the steeple at 
All Saints* Margaret Street. The proportion and 
Composition of Keblc College at Oxford are so 
masterly that it matters relatively little that the 
whole building appears to be made of an ugly 
^ort of linoleum. Butterfield's style was, as 1 have 
already said, founded upon the adaption of English 
Middle Pointed as a point dz dipart. However, 
far he developed the theme* through the whole of 
his liie he resisted the infusion in his style of any 
features imported from abroad nr from any other 
age than that of the one perfect period. Since 
almost every other architect among hb contem¬ 
poraries fell in with all fashions in turn p Butter- 
fi*ldb constancy stands out in the fullest relief in 
the architectural history of his time, 

'' Amongst Anglican architects," says Sir Gilbert 
Scott, 11 Carpenter and Butterfield were the 
apostles of the high church school—l, of the 
multitude/ 1 And an amazingly energetic apostle, 
too. " I fear," he says elsewhere, 11 we (that b 
Sir Gilbert and his partner Moffat) were disliked 
by our fdlow-professionals for nur almost unheard- 
of activity and success* This, however, was only 
the natural jealousy of competitors/' Of course 
it was. the world being as it then was, a man 
could not even si write a kind of circular to every 
influential friend of lus father's he could think of 
■ ■ ■ begging their patronage ” or ” for weeks 
almost live on horseback canvassing newly formed 
unions ,J for the appointment of architect to work- 
houses, without incurring a certain amount of 
jealousy. Sir Gilbert's triumph over his detractors 
and success in establishing himself as the leading 
architect of his day are so feelinglv recounted by 
himself in hb Recollections that I will not attempt 
to retell the story here. I will, however, repeat 
irom that work one incident of especial significance. 
M I well remember the enthusiasm/' he says, + ‘ to 
which one of Pugin's writings excited me, one night 
when travelling by railway . , , I was from that 
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moment a new man. I did not know Pugin, but 
Isis image in my imagination yva$ like my guard inn 
angel* and 1 often dreamed that I knew him. In 
later years I fully thought that my experience and 
that of some, perhaps many, others pointed to a 
special interposition of Providence for & special 
purpose, and often have I expressed this in writing* 
as ... in my inaugural address in iSyi as 
President of the Institute of British Architects.” 

Sir Gilbert was a year older than Pugin and had 
built right churches before Providence found it 
necessary to interpose with i 3 ii& conversion. After 
this interesting event he flourished exceedingly and 
died in 1878, the restorer of seventeen cathedrals, 
the Abbeys of Westminster and St. Albans and 
churches innumerable. In all of these he left 
much of his handiwork. He was also responsible 
for St. Mary 7 s Cathedral at Edinburgh and n very 
large number of new churches, and was the architect 
of the Foreign Office, St. Pancras station and hotel^ 
the Leeds Infirmary* Preston Town Hall, Glasgow 
t niversity, Brighton College and a host of other 
buildings. Comparing himself with George Ed¬ 
mund Street in the use which each made of 
architectural carving, he says that Street 11 can lay 
claim to his more personally than I can to mine* 
as he gives drawings, while I do my work by 
influence.’ 1 Probably the same difference held 
between the two architects in larger matters than 
architectural carving. Sir Gilbert was always very 
busy. As he explains, the had carving done for 
him. Ll sanne o! it detestable/' was 11 mainly owing 
to the extent of my business, which has been always 
too much for my capacity' of attending to it, 11 

Viewed dispassionately * Scott appears to have 
been a man of most exceptional talents T though 
most of them lay in other directions than that of 
architecture. 1 le was always full of ideas, even 
though few of them were his own. 1 le must have 
possessed some magical power of charming money 
™t of his clients' pockets, since almost all of Ids 
buildings look* and were, expensive ; almost all 
come within the Victorian category of the M hand¬ 
some. 17 All Souls* Church at Haley Hill, which 
he regarded as one of his best churches, is some¬ 
thing more than ** handsome / r it is well pro¬ 
portioned* rich and appropriate, and deserves the 
position which it long held of being the Victorian 
church-builder’s ideal. St. Stephen's* Lewisham, 
though simpler, h even better p and St* John's, 
Taunton, is another example of Scott at his best. 


Very few of the designs which issued from his 
office were ugly and none were mean. Occasion¬ 
ally, as in the approach and archway at St. Pan eras, 
they have real grandeur. It was, in fact, really 
fortunate that in the Victorian era the inevitable 
monster practice* a thing which no artist could 
conduct, should have fallen into the hands of so 
enthusiastic atul respectable a professional man as 
Sir Gilbert Scott T R.A. 

The year 1852 was nut only that in which Pugin 
died, but also that in which appeared the second 
volume of Ruskin’s Stents of I VrtiVr. The year 
1855 was not only that in which Carpenter died* 
but also that in which was held the momentous 
competition for the design of the cathedral at 
Lille. Buskin ¥ s influence was slow in permeating 
the architectural consciousness of the nation* and 
it will therefore be reasonable to make the year 
1855 the date of demarcation between the old order 
of Pugin ism and the new order both of Ruskinlsm 
and Gallicism learnt at Lille. The careers of 
flutter field and Scott have already taken me 
beyond this dividing line, but I must now retreat 
behind it for a moment and sum up the achieve¬ 
ments of the older school, 

l he Puginist church, parsonage and school were 
produced in varying degrees of goodness by many 
other men besides the architects I have mentioned. 
Among these the most successful was Benjamin 
Ferrey, a convert from the neo-Gothic ism of older 
days. His church and schools of St. Stephen* 
Westminster* were much admired in their day, 
John West Hugall, designer of the parish church 
of St. Alary church* near Torquay; Stevens and 
Alexander* the architects of St. John* Notring Hj(| p 
and the old churched of St, Mark, Surbiton, and 
St, Paul, Heme Hill, both of which have since 
been superseded ; James Knowles, junior, the 
architect of St. Saviour and St/ Stephen, 
Clap ham* and of St. Philip, Battersea; 
Edmund Sharpe* the architect of Knowsiey 
Church* were all typical practitioners of the 
period. John Emmett produced remarkable works 
in the New College, in the Finchley Road, and at 
a later date In Holy Trinity Church at Sydenham ; 
and Raphael and James Brandon gained much 
applause for the fine church in Gordon Square 
designed by them for the Irviogires. Among 
younger men James Hers St + Atibyn was already 
hard at work in the West Country/ Messrs. MaL 
Enson and Healey in Yorkshire, Thomas Wyatt in 
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Wiltshire and Dorset, and Messrs. Bottomi and 
Cory in Durham and the Lake country, John 
Norton, Philip Charles Hardwick and T. Talbot 
Bury were also already active. J. J. Scales, Messrs. 
Hadfield and Weight man, and William Warded did 
most of the work left them by Pugin for the Roman 


than ecclesiastical, educational or domestic build¬ 
ings, and within these categories people had made 
up their minds what they wanted and saw that 
they got it. A few architects like Edward Buekton 
Lamb, Samuel Sanders Teuton, and George True- 
fin were experimenting in novel developments of 



ChCHCII AT PtNOUCBlTBY, Nk'AJt MaS'CHSSTeR. 

Dodlcy ami Garner, Architects. 


Catholic Church. Far more important than any 
of these, John Ijjughborough Pearson had begun 
his church-building lifework at Wcy bridge in 1846, 
George Edmund Street at Bison ty tn 1S48, 
and George Frederick Bod Icy at Llangarren in 
1854. All these buildings were remarkably ap¬ 
proximate to an accepted type ■ there was no 
question vet of adapting the Gothic style to other 
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the prescribed Middle Pointed style, but in the 
main it was felt that the time for trusting designers 
to innovate had not yet come. The larger houses 
of these years arc almost without exception of the 
Salvin Tudor types varied by an engrafting of 
either Middle Pointed or Elizabethan details. Most 
of those not designed by Salvin himself were de¬ 
signed by Edward Wore, by Philip Charles Hard. 
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wick, or by Thomas Henry'Wyatt and bis partner 
David Brandon. 

This era of adapted English Gothic was abruptly 
ended by the foreign onslaughts from RuaktrTs 
Venice and from Li lie. The first practical cham¬ 
pions of Ruskinism were Thomas Deane, who 
designed the New Museum at Oxford in 1854 
under the master's supervision, and John Prichard, 
who, without any such assistance, clothed Eating- 
ton Hall in a new garment of much better foreign 
Gothic than Deane's in the year 185S, Rusk in’s 
ethical aesthetics might not make many complete 
converts, hut his programme for European archi¬ 
tecture in the future was everywhere approved. 
Briefly, this programme was that everything must 
be Gothic, not only churches, schools and a few 
houses, but public and commercial buildings as 
well. Railway stations he excepted, because he 
never felt inclined to look at architecture when 
travelling by railway. Since in England there 
were few remains of secular Gothic design, Italy — 
and above all Venice—w ould supply us w ith models 
in her palaces and town halls of the Middle Ages. 
Moreover, the Italian Gothic was nobler and more 
adaptable than our own. 

The immediate result of this new gospel was 
that desperate Battle of the Styles in which the 
Classic practitioners, now thoroughly frightened, 
tried to overthrow the Invaders of their peculiar 
province. Gothic as preached by Ru&kin, a 
Gothic which allowed of the use of modem 
materials, of walls without buttresses, of windows 
without mull ions, was too dangerous a rival for 
the Barryesquc Italian school to tolerate. Alfred 
Waterhouse's success In the com petition for the 
Manchester Law Courts with an Italianised Gothic 
design was an early and notable victory for the 
Ruskiman cause, although the details of this 
building were probably not very much to Ruskin’s 
taste. E, W. Godwin’s striking Town Hall at 
Northampton came later, and, although a com¬ 
paratively small structure, was a great deal nearer 
what Ruskin appears to have been driving at. 

Ruskinian Venetian churches are rare t the 
strongly expressed Protestantism of the master 
kept his follower* in doubt as tu whether or not 
his seven lamps might allowably flicker in the 
sanctuary. 

Street gave tu Tractarlans a Strong lead in the new 
direction in his Church of All Saints, Maidenhead 
(1854),and St. James the Less, Westminster (i860), 


and Hud lev followed at St. Michael's, Brighton 
(i860). 

Prichard and Pearson were caught in the move¬ 
ment. but only for the moment. It seems to have 
been generally held by the ecclesiastical architects 
of the time that if English models had served their 
day new’ inspiration must be sought not among the 
stones of Venice, but at the fountain-head of Gothic 
ijt northern France. 

The Lille Cathedral competition in 1855 was 
open to the world. The first premiated design 
was by Messrs. Henry Glutton & William Burges, 
the second premiated design by George Edmund 
Street. Clutton and Burges's design was not 
built, but it had a deep influence on the course of 
English Architecture. French Gothic architects 
of the first half of the nineteenth century held as 
firmly to a preference fur the early Pointed style 
as English Gothic architects to that of the Middle 
Period. The Lille designs, therefore, were re¬ 
quired to be " Early French," and the English 
competitors were forced to study this then un¬ 
familiar style. Their studies soon convinced 
them, and through them most of the church archi¬ 
tects of England, that their former concentration 
upon “ English Decorated " had been a mistake. 
In a very short time Pugin was forgotten * the only 
serious faults to which architecture was felt to be 
liable were those of being not “ early " enough or 
not sufficiently French. 

Architects tendering their notions for Lille had 
to submit designs not only fur the building itself 
but for its chief fittings and for a typical stained 
glass window. This requirement provided Burges 
with an easy certainty of surpassing everyone else 
in the competition.' Burges was twenty-seven 
years old when he made this famous design, and 
had spent 3 good deal of time measuring and 
studving the early medieval buildings of France 
and Italy. Originally articled to More, his subse¬ 
quent experience in the office of Sir Matthew 
Digby Wyatt had probably turned his particular 
attention to the minor arts of ornamental design, 
with wltich Sir Matthew was so much occupied. 
If he had never been architect of a single building 
his fame would still be great as a decorator anti a 
designer of sculpture and of metal work. The 
primitive French Gothic style obligatory upon him 
at Lille was also the style of his choice and that 
from which he never voluntarily departed. His 
first church, that at Fleet In Hampshire (1859), is a 
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charming building ofwh ich the materi a Ibrick, bri ngs 
ftume Italian character into the detaib. His other 
churches are those of Studley (1S71) and Skelton 
(1871) in the West Riding of Yliirston (1874), in 
Kent, of Louhdd Heath (1S67) in Surrey, of Si. 
Faith,Stoke Newington,London (afterwards finish¬ 
ed by James IIrooks), and St. Michael's. Brighton t 
which im executed after his death and incorporates 
the smaller church built upon the site bv Bottley. 
Cork Cathedral in Ireland is his largest ccclesias- 


Cathedral nor that for the cathedral at Brisbane was 
executed, to the world's great loss. Burges m ait 
artkt waa a second Pugin, le^s skilful eis a draughts¬ 
man, but with all Paging burning enthusiasm for 
the beauty of a past age. The quantity of his work 
ia not great, hut its quality is invariably fine, never 
finer than in such small things as the carved Litany 
desk and the lovely little Avail tomb which he con¬ 
tributed to that museum of Nineteenth Century 
Cot hie the church of St. Andrew, Well Street. 



fNTEnioi* of Wm. Bluces's IIqi se, Mvlbuhy Ho\u, \V m . Aichiirct. 


ticai work, and among his cleverest arc the remark¬ 
able internal “recastings"of St. Thomas's Church, 
Stamford Hill* and Worcester College Chapel, Ox¬ 
ford* CasteII Coch, a medieval castle in a Welsh 
wood, was reconstructed by him in 1R72 in a fiiry- 
tale spirit which makes it among the most poetical 
creations of modern times. Knightshayes, near 
Tiverton, is his largest new house, his most im¬ 
portant decorative undertaking was at Cardiff 
Castle. How much of his fine designs for Hart¬ 
ford College in America and for the University 
Art School at Bombay was realised I do not know ; 
neither his scheme for Ed in burgh Episcopal 


( L he carved Litany desk is at present kept in 
the porch and, 1 fear, none too carefully treated.) 

Hwwy Clinton 1 need say little save that in 
all hi*, work, ecclesiastical and domestic, he was 
constantly experimenting with different brands of 
foreign Gothic, At Woburn, in Bedfordshire, in 
1865-8 he built a beautiful and sumptuous church 
m the style beloved hy Burges, but on most 
occasions he was attracted by late Gothic of a 
Burgundian or German cliaracter, 

Ei urges s most constant companion in the history 
0. ins time was George Edmund Street, who was 
three years his senior and survived him about six 
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months- Street spent five years in the office of 
Sir Gilbert ScoeL and during that period built the 
charming little church at Biscovey which I have 
already mentioned as being his first work. At the 
time of his death he had about one hundred new 
churches to his credit, together with many restora¬ 
tions, and a large number of parsonages and 
schools- He was also, as is well known t the 
architect of the New Law Courts- The extent of 
his practice prevented his work from possessing 
that uniform excellence which pervades all that of 


achievement as a whole, there is no British architect 
who stands higher than he. The Church of All 
Saints at Clifton consecrated in i86S, with 
its fine proportion, its novel arrangement of 
passage-aisles* the ingenious connection of its 
broad nave with its narrower chancel Ranked by 
chapels, showed at the date of its building that an 
absolutely original style had at last been evolved 
by the voting Gothic school, that the age of copy ism 
was past, and that Gothic architects were cmee 
more free and able to invent. 



Church or All Saints* C'ufton. Vi. E. Strtes, R.A., Architect 


his less occupied contemporary. Churches of his 
such as those of Long Ditton, in Surrey, or Ships- 
ton-on-Stour* in Worcestershire, represent what 
might be called his routine w^ork ; suitable and 
well-proportioned structures which are in no way 
remarkable. His earliest works in brick, such as 
the Westminster and Boyne Hill churches or the 
chanceb of the churches at Sunningdale (l86t) 
and at Chalfont St. Peter (1857), are streaked 
and checked with violent colour in a way which 
makes one long for the comparative sobriety 
of Butterfield, But, taking his church-building 


Butterfield and Burges were architects of such 
lifelong consistency that the semi-biographical 
method which ! have adopted in this lecture 
involved me with them in no inconvenient an¬ 
achronism. With Sir Gilbert Scott—well, the 
more Scott changed the more it was the same 
Scutt. Pearson I have spoken of as an almost 
Puginist who early contracted Ruskmism* Bodley 
as an early Ruakiniait, who—but we have not yet 
seen what happened to him. Time presses and 
the plot of my story has thickened to unmanage- 
ability. I will leave Street suspended in mjd- 
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career and linis.Ii this lecture a a a drama, not of 
character and motive, but of action and event. 

By the year 1S65 Gothic had successfully invaded 
all departments of British architecture. To Rusksn 
was probably dye the expulsion of the five orders 
from their lust municipal strongholds* to Alfred 
Waterhouse and Sir Gilbert Scott the form which 
the new secular Gothic should first assume. 
Church building proceeded mure feverishly than 
ever before, the only condition of its activity being 
that each new church should be mure iurdgn- 


was no excuse for any detail in any design not being 
completely French. From this work* also, archi¬ 
tects learnt a new interest in constructive problems* 
which Pearson signalised by building the first of 
his series of brick-vaulted churches, that of St. 
PeUT + \ auxhalL a church which it would be hard 
to overpraise, Messrs. Morris Marshall and 
I' aulkener showed the world what was meant fay 
pre-Raphael tie stained glass. 

So things went on for about ten years, during 
w hich time some prodigious buildings were erected + 



This Church or Tui Thakh«otratio«* Uwbkam, Inwr^r J*m« BmoK Atchit«t, 


looking than the last. Brickwork* first deliberately 
chosen by Butterfield, had become an honoured 
material atidi had lost all ii^ old associations of 
meanness and poverty. Bar-tracery and moulded 
arches had disappeared before plate tracery and the 
arch with the square soffit. Columns were no 
longer clustered, but were circular and stumpy, 
sometimes banded, and always terminated by a 
Corinlhianesquc capital with u square abacus. 
Vlollet-le-DtlC's Dietiomitiire (prnbablv the must 
learned and inspiring architectural book ever 
written) was in everybody's hands, so that there 


Aberystwyth University, built first as an hotel and 
a seaside terrace by John Prichard and J. F. 
heddot*, the town halls at Northampton and 
Cutigletan by E. W. Godwin, at Plymouth by 
Messrs. Norman and Hint assisted bv Godwin at 
Prestun by Sir Gilbert Scott, at Rochdale bv T, W. 
Cropland, the architect at that immense’ Gothic 
budding the Virginia Water sanatorium, the great 
Manchester town hall by Waterhouse, the Bradford 
Exchange by Lockwood and Maw sen—these and 
many others attested to the extensive prevalence of 
Gothic taste. James Brooks, an architect 'of 
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genius t built five churches m the East End of 
London which have never been surpassed of their 
kind They are of great simplicity and nnhlc 
proportions, of brick inside and out. and with ihc 
exception of the first of them, which is Butter- 
fieidian, are pronouncedly French in character. 


real tat her of Queen Anne, and 1 have always 
thought him capable de tout - Anyhow, it was 
suddenly declared that early French was all a 
mistake* Gothic ought to be English ;md as late* 
as you pleased. Street, always an eclectic, accepted 
the change of country but resisted the change of 



LoimrrAAD, The Convskt or St, BiiDfutjrmt. Jamc* UrooU. Axdiitcci. 


A young man h Mr. Richard Norman Shaw, built 
in 1869 a church at Binglcy, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which represented the height of the 
fashion for earliness, . . . 

And then something happened. 

I cannot discover exactly what t but I suspect 
that Mr. Richard Norman Shaw was at the bottom 
of h- U k generally supposed that he was the 

L 3 


period. Sir Gilbert Scott's terribly undutiftij son, 
the first of the two geniuses which that family has 
produced, published the design* of the church he 
was building at Kemiingtan, and everybody 
wondered what his father would *av The thing 
was unblushing!y Perpendicular, and odd at that, 
Budlcy went English in a single night and refused 
afterwards to have anything to do with the buihi- 
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mgs of his unregen crate days, Mollec-le-Duc's 
Dicthnnairc disappeared from the shelves of every 
advanced architect in the twinkling of an eye, 

I dare say that the revolution proved to he a 
scarcely disguised blessing to many, particularly to 


an English style which proved most gratifying to 
the higher clergy. Norman Shaw developed his 
well-known and individual type uf mansion. The 
late Mr. Mfcklcthwaire, the late Mr* Johnson of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Somers Clarke, who stall 



St. M Aims’* Cffuncin iJwioirros. (st^ki-lik. ujokis*? East* 
Somers Clarke* Architect* 


Pearson and to Street. Ruth these great men had 
developed their own ways of dealing with essentials 
in d«dgn, and to both English detail seem to have 
proved more congenial in the long run thaw 
French, Sir Arthur Blau held, a prolific architect p 
whom I have found no occasion to mention 
hitherto, changed with the rest and soon fixed upon 
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watches architecture with interest, began their 
remarkable careers at tills date. 

At this point 1 must break off all connected 
narrative, since I approach 90 closely to con¬ 
temporary history. 1 must, however, speak briefly 
ot three great men who stand as a link between the 
old days and the new. John Dando Sedding, 
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perhaps one of the greatest influences with the last 
generation, made a series of experiments in the 
welding of Gothic and Renaissance forms of 
which the success may be questioned* The detail 
of his work has an invariable and peculiar charm. 
John Francis Bentley seems to me in hh later 
designs to have gathered up even 1 thing that b 
delightful in the modern Gothic tradition and to 
have produced three of the most perfect churches 
of the century. Temple Moore* with his strong pre¬ 
dilections for the Gothic of northern England, 
produced a series of designs in the finest tradition 
when that tradition had all but failed. 

For treating thus cursorily what to many will 
seem the crowning achievements of the century, l 
can only plead the difficulty of dealing at all with 


so large a subject as mine in a single lecture. I 
have tried throughout to give most detail in speak¬ 
ing of those things which are most likely to be 
unfa mi liar „ and to avoid as far as possible re¬ 
counting what is well known. I have olso relied 
upon my illustrations to supplement rather than' 
corroborate my remarks. At the beginning 1 said 
that I refused co regard Gothic as ever having died 
in England. Lf I am wrong and it has done so* it 
has done so in the last ten years. Whether the 
future has any use for the style I cannot venture to 
predict ; 1 only trust that if it Is to die we may 
keep some memorial in our minds of those who 
poured into it all the vigour and energies of their 
souls during the nineteenth century. 


Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT {MR, J, ALFRED GOTCH) IN THE CHAIR. 


PROFESSOR BE RES FORD PITE [FJ : There 
can he no question about this vote of thanks. We luve 
had it very delightful evening that has obviously 
charmed the audience. The extent of Mr. Go&dhart- 
Rendd's acquaintance with the work of the List century 
is remarkably great, and this Paper of his will be extra-* 
ordinarily useful in otir records, I know of nothing 
quite so informing outside the covers of Enstlakc's 
History of the Gothic RcuwaL 1 must confess that the 
early delights of Pugin's memories, of Scott's, of Rick¬ 
man's, and of (ht; volumes of the Ecclesiologicd 
Society to which Mr + Goodhart-Rcndd referred .belong 
to Tile distant past of not so very long ago. It is 
strange how rapidly things move, how soon ail that was 
stimulating passes from the scene, how rapidly the 
architectural landscape changes. Mr. Gondthart- 
Rendel confessedly deals with an era which is past, 
though he admits to a hope that some of it still lives. 
His review is important, not merely interesting. It 
behoves us, in tiur modem lack of enthusiasm, our 
modern scepticism with regard to architectural ideals 
and Lft the vacant emptiness of our imaginations, w hich 
arc abundantly proved by the competitions of the last 
twenty years and by the students' designs of the most 
recent days, I think it behoves us, in this aberration of 
inspiration, to view with the greatest respect, and to 
seek to analyse as consistently and earnestly as we can, 
the extraordinary mental vigour, imaginative agility, 
andTcrtility of the Victorian architects. Nothing is 
more deplorable than to find cultivated men and women 
in the present day—even Hons residing in colleges 
that were erected during the Victorian era—unable 
to appreciate the standpoint of the previous genera¬ 


tion -what the architects were after when the 
buildings were erected which they, unhappily, 
have to inhabit. Respect, piety, not to say affec¬ 
tion, for one's ancestors' memories is a decency 
of ordinary life, and should be a decency of architec¬ 
tural life. The lambent humour* if not the cynicism 
of some of Mr. Goodhart-Renders references to suc¬ 
cessful architects of the last century has been dignified 
by the justness of his critic tarns, for which we must 
thank him. There is a great deal that ia humorous 
about Sir Gilbert Scott's zest for business, but this 
quality h not strange to us now. But, when every¬ 
thing has been discounted, the general grandeur and 
completeness of his achievement as a great architect is 
patent. The St. Fane™ buildings are certainly re¬ 
markable in any review of European art ; their dis¬ 
tinctive originality, the way in which every detail has 
been thought out and brought out freshly for the pur¬ 
pose of the building, and the general success and 
originality of the grouping, arc sufficient testimony to 
the mastery that Sir Gilbert Scott exercised. 

But, apart from the smaller buildings, apart from the 
mass of interesting detail* lb it not significant that rhis 
age produced the Houses of Parliament, surely the 
most beautiful group of modern buildings in Europe ? 
When 1 ivai a youngster, sketching in Bavaria* a 
Munich artist made sufficient friendship to discuss a 
visit he had paid to London for the first time. He did 
not appreciate Millais very highly* he could not under¬ 
stand Watts, but his expression was that he would have 
given his eye? not to have missed seeing the Houses of 
Parliament from the river + He was not an architect; 
that was an artist*? expression* And when we add to 
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that building the extraonl inary Royal Courts of Justice 
in their power and scholarship* arid in the end re fresh - 
Fiesa of detail, and place with that ihe vast group of 
interesting churches, and the charming work which 
Norman Shaw did in interesting country houses, we 
must be conscious that we are face to face with an archi¬ 
tectural period of immense importance and productive¬ 
ness, and that the work a$ a whole was the work nf a 
group of men who were equal in vigour of output to 
the Italian architects of the fifteenth century. Any 
estimate which is ultimately applied to modern Gothic 
must take into account the habit of mind which the 
Renaissance had formed with regard to all building 
operations. The Gothic Revival is □ Renaissance 
which operated in the same way as the Italian Renais¬ 
sance, beginning with some artistic superficialities, and 
final!v getting down to what we may call Puritan 
principles. 

This is all 1 propose to venture to offer in compli¬ 
ment to Mr. Good hart-Re ndel t and I thank him again 
for the most searching and scholarly Paj*er which he 
has given us in such a delightful manner. We shall 
look forward to having every word of it printed in the 
Journal. 

PROFESSOR A- M. HIND, G.B.E, (Slade Pro¬ 
fessor of Pine Arc, Oxford University)* in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said ; l fed quite unable, because 
1 am entirely of the laity on an architectural subject 
like this, to offer anything like detailed criticism, i 
would rather refer to the debt that we of the laity owe 
to exhibitions such as that organised by the Architec¬ 
ture Club, with its wonderful series of photographs. J 
may be completely wrong, but I do not quite feel with 
Professor [fcresford Fite that the designs seen to-day, 
even by the younger men and by students in architec¬ 
ture, show that tack of the elements of greatness which 
he has recognised in the Victorian Age. To me they 
give very considerable hope for ihe formation of some¬ 
thing of a real style of architecture. And one of the 
aspects which seems to me to contain most hope is the 
fact that we are a poor nation at the present moment. 
They were distressingly rich in the nineteenth century. 
But "though the Renaissance also was an age of wealth, 
and the tyrants of that time w ere the constant patrons 
of the painters and the architects, I am not so certain 
that it was the mere presence of wealth which helped 
the work. If you search for great painting in other 
periods, you find h equally in the seventeenth century, 
a period of many wars, I certainly think one of the 
great hopes for architectural designers to-day is that 
they have no money to waste, I would mention Mr. 
Atkinson's church at Hammers ini ih, and Air. Sim¬ 
mons's at Gretna, designs showing great simplicity 
and limitation of or name tit. And 1 feel that this limi¬ 
ts lion is a factor which will help more than any other 
to make architects think out a style most adapted to 


the real requirements of the particular building, with¬ 
out giving undue attention to the excrescences of such 
buddings. 

I was particularly glad to see on the screen among 
earlier nineteenth century examples one like Brooks’s 
church at Lew [sham. The simpler kind of Gothic and 
examples bordering on the Romanesque are so much 
rarer that I had hardly realised their existence in ihe 
Victorian epoch. In this place I may be allowed to 
refer to another matter, namely, Mr. Xcw’s exhibition 
of Oxford drawings and prints. There you get an 
epitome of much, not only of the earlier Gothic styles 
but of Victorian Gothic* the New Gothic in Oxford* 
where there lias always been an attempt to keep in 
harmony with the Old, and you have this in an effective 
way in these bird's-eye view s, comparable to LoggasVs, 
in aspects frequently impossible in an ordinary photo¬ 
graph. Mr. New’s efforts arc another example of the 
benefits accruing from comparative poverty. If he 
had been a successful artist he might never have under¬ 
taken such a labour* devoting himself, as he has for 
years in Oxford, To this wonderful work now nearly 
complete, I refer specially to bis achievement because 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. Laurence Ibnyon and 
myself have fell what little reward his labour of the 
last twenty years has met, and we have been trying to 
raise a fund to purchase for the British Museum one of 
his drawings of The City and Port of London, and we 
have been sufficiently successful to gel within a few 
pounds of the sum required. Mr, New's method in 
this case was first to work on detail sketches and pencil 
drawings from a variety of points, and on the basis of 
these aided by photographs to develop a more 
elaborate (tend l drawing. This second* more elaborate 
drawing was the one exhibited here. Finally, there 
is the pen drawing given to the engraver |o reproduce. 
The one we hope to acquire is the first study, which 
shows ihe greatest differences front ihe phut a gravure. 
1 think it would be splendid if, some day, the two 
others were acquired for the National Collections, 
because three hundred years hence thus will have ihe 
same historical value as Hollar's wonderful etching of 
London has at the present day* The final draw ing vou 
will be able to see at Wembley, 

Another point—and this is apart from the Paper we 
have heard- is on a subject I fed bound to mention 
here, k is ihe gratitude I fed to this Institute for its 
recommendations and help to us in Oxford in starting 
a senes of Architectural lectures in the University. 
On the application of the Committee for the Pint Arts, 
the University granted £ too for a short aeries of lec¬ 
tures from the historical standpoint. Happily* we 
w ere fortunate enough, through your recommendation 
here, to secure Mr. W. G, Newton, and 1 can now 
exprt^ even mure definitely f our gratitude, because 
the lectures, which started last term, have been extra. 
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ordinarily successful. And the real problem before 
the Committee for the Fine Arts at Oxford is not how 
to increase, but how to limit the interest. Our aim is 
to reach the undergraduates, and only indirectly to 
interest the outside public, whose presence to some 
extent makes it more difficult for (he undergraduates 
to study. There is a good chance, in ihe nest few 
years t of establishing same definite relationship in (he 
schools between this study and that of the humanities 
in general. I do not fed there is a need to develop any 
School of Architecture in Oxford : there is one in Cam- 
bridge, and there are excellent enough opportunities in 
London and elsewhere, for men in finish their technical 
studies, hut even if a special school should come later, 
it is equally important that the present scheme of 
offering a basis of historical knowledge of architecture 
to men studying in other schools should he continued. 
L hope the University will continue their grant from 
year to year, but infinitely the host assurance would he 
the endowment of such a lectureship by one who 
believed in its value. 

In conclusion, l would merely again express my 
gratitude to Mr. Goodhsirl-Rendet, and ask you to 
accord this vote of thanks to him. 

Mr* EDWARD WARREN [FJ: I have listened 
with great interest and amusement, tempered here and 
there by that mild disagreement which gives a piquancy 
to one's interest, to Mr, Good ha rt-RendeFs charming 
and entertaining lecture. Brought up as a pupil of 
Bod ley and Gamer, and therefore more or less in 
touch with the traditions at all events of the older 
school of Gothic Revivalists-—Gilbert bcott, IS utter- 
field, Carpenter and others—I feel that 1 am a little 
more initiated into the Inter Gothic Revival of the 
nineteenth century than some of the gentlemen in (he 
room whom l will not call my contemporaries, but 
very conspicuously my juniors. What I feel with 
regard to the whole of thal School is That they had one 
extremely enviable characteristic, and that W’as their 
intense conviction. That was an immense power, the 
absolute conviction on ihe part* for instance, of 
Butterfield and Bradley that what they were doing was 
the real thing, and that their direct duty towards the 
world and towards civilisation was to revive what they 
conceived to be the finest spirit and type of Gothic 
architecture. Towards the end of his career, my 
master, Bodlcy, began to be what Sir Gilbert Scott 
would speak of as tainted +t with a Btrongish senti¬ 
ment towards the Renaissance* in his domestic work, 
indeed, he wavered away from Gothic, and was guilty 
of doing tilings almost positively Georgian* with great 
relish and aptitude, for he was a fine artist* with a 
highly developed sense of colour and form. Rodley 
drew very slightly ; his plans and elevations were done 
in ihe roughest possible manner* hut hi* detail, which 
was firm and exact, was a positive delight, because he 


enjoyed details so enormously. He was humorous in 
his dry way, sententious but always courteous, and 
absolutely devoted to ids craft. He was designing 
detail to the last day of his life ; he died at the age 
of 8a. To the end he maintained to the full the 
liveliest interest in architecture. He deplored that his 
pupils, myself among them, were worshipping other 
idols : we were wavering towards the Renaissance and 
various forms of architecture other than those on 
which he felt so intensely, lie would say to us* 
"You young men* forsaking Gothic! 11 He was ;i 
delightful man, and full of humour, full of knowledge, 
and full of recollections. He was Gilbert Scott's first 
pupil, and he served seven years in his master's house* 
and made friends with the father of the present Sir 
Gilbert when that father was seven years old. So, 
from Bodlev, 1 inherited a good deal of the traditions 
uf the " Revival*” 

l came across the other day* in re-reading Sir 
Thomas Jackson's bock on the Roman Renaissance in 
England, u sentence to the effect that the tradition of 
Gothic architecture in England was killed, H if Indeed 
Lt had ever died, 11 by the Gothic Revival. I think that 
is profoundly true. I a in a West-countryman* and* 
like Mr, Verdant Green, '* prou* title/ 1 l was born 
on the borders of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, 
so I know something of the hams of those counties. 
There are many barns, built in a thoroughly traditional 
manner* dated iSiq to tSiO, Gothic hams to alt 
intents and purposes, thoroughly traditional, carried 
on from the grandfathers 1 and great-grandfathers* 
tradition, without change. 1 remember having a talk 
with At\ excellent Somersetshire man not long before 
his death, the late Alfred Parsons, R.A., who said that 
in the Quantocka* far away from contamination by the 
Building AVtcr and archeological journals* a man who 
had made a little money in a kill village of the 
Quantdcks, and who wished to build a cottage, 
employed his village mason, who designed a house in 
Jacobean Gothic, with mulhoned windows and so on. 
And in that home of lost causes from which my friend 
the Slade Professor has come, to wit, Oxford, the lost 
cause uf Gothic architecture was supported with a 
fervour almost beyond belie!'. 

[ nnlv discovered a year or two ago another of the 
many anachronisms w hich I find constantly at Oxford ; 
in Oriel College, where, (tanking the Middle Quad on 
twxi sides, ntst and west, arc two buildings in deliber¬ 
ately Jacobean Gothic. If you look at Loggan T s view 
in 1695, you will note that neither of those buddings 
is there represented. They came in the eighteenth 
century, and in its second decade. The first was 
built in 1719. the second in 1721 or (722, You know 
the other anachronism, St. Mary*! porch, in deliberate 
Classic Renaissance, and the elaborate vaulted Gothic 
staircase of Christchurch Hall, built within a year of 
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one another, one in 1630* the other in 1640, Wndhant 
College, 1610* wm built in Jacobean Gothic by the 
wish of the founders, Dorothy and Nicholas Wodham, 
who sent for Somersetshire masons, men well versed 
in Gothic work* and sent also for atone from Somerset¬ 
shire, and even supplied the oxen for drawing it to 
Oxford. But I am sure that the intuitive manner of 
Gothic architecture lingered In most shires^ particu* 
larly in the West* with which [ am, best acquainted, 
right into the nineteenth century. And as Sir Thomas 
Jackson said, it probably did not die, but if it did, was 
kiBcd by the New Gothic, 

There is much to be said for the latter, but the 
greatest thing to be observed in it is the absolute con¬ 
viction that so many architects had who worked in 
that manner—Carpenter, Burges, Gilbert Scott, Street, 
Rodley, Butterfield— they believed thoroughly and 
absolutely in what they were .doing, and in spite of 
many things which we now consider eccentric„ vvcil- 
ititended in design but constructively inappropriate, 
they did some very fine and beautiful work. If you 
go back still further, to the time when people tried, in 
the early eighteenth century, to do Gothic architecture, 
back, for instance* to Hawksmoor's work at All Souls* 
and his essays in Gothic towers, you will find that 
though there was a definite attempt to put Gothic 
architecture on to paper iherc was no sort of sense of 
the constructive meaning of it; of what Hying 
buttresses were, for instance, and what they were for. 
I speak from intimate knowledge, because 1 have been 
repairing it lately. It is dreadful. If there was a 
foreman in charge 1 should think he was a joiner, for 
the jointing is, from a mason's point of view, absolutely 
appalling, as were the risks that were taken. Vertical 
joints, for instance* were carried through the apex of 
gahlcts. The general misuse of material was dread¬ 
ful ; it is really a nightmare for a mason. 

The Gothic Revivalists of the nineteenth century 
steadily tried to get away from the bad tradition which 
had arisen in those respects, and they did their best to 
build honestly* Some of the Early Gothic Revivalists, 
those of the 'twenties and ‘’thirties although their work 
had very little assimilation to real Gothic, did build 
honestly* If you take St* Luke's* Chelsea* and St. 
John's, Fulham, you will see they are of the same type. 
I have critically examined Si* John's, Fulham. It is 
very ugly and thin in effect* but it is most admirably 
built* with an honest use of good material. That 
shows that at any rate their intentions were excellent 
and their convict in ns sound* Therefore i think they 
are entitled to the respect which many of us, who do 
not approve what they did, stiU owe to them* 

I am drifting away from the paper* but my drift h 
produced by what the Slade Professor said in regard 
to Oxford- 1 do not agree with Kim that iherc is no 
necessity for a school of architecture there* There is 
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no necessity for one which will grant degrees or 
diplomas^ but I think a school of architecture is highly 
necessary there, because, by the grace of God. Oxford 
is obviously a school of architecture in itself—it is the 
best concentrated collection of typical buildings in 
England—and if there were a school of architecture 
through which undergraduates could have their eyes 
opened to the beauties around them* and be interested 
in the meaning of good architecture* there h no English, 
city which is so well provided for the purpose. That 
is w hy 1 advocate a school of architecture in Oxford. 

1 wish to express to Mr* Goodhart-Rcndel the 
profound intercat and the amusement and entertain* 
ment which I have derived from his extremely 
delightful lecture. 


SLR CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart. [F*] t I 
was acquainted with the tote Mr. Etore ; he gave 
me four sail cellars when I was a boy, 

I here is one thought that struck me when listening 
to this charming Paper, and it is this : that Gothic 
Revivalists are a little too near our own time for us to be 
able to estimate their value properly. We are always 
apt to admire work? of the last generation but two, or 
the last generation but three* but when it comes to 
works of the last generation* we think we know tatter. 
1 Suppose that if the works of these Gothic Rcvivalhts 

laEt, as I suppose they will—for instance, such buildings 

aa the Law Courts (unless they are bombed in the next 
war)—they will he m uch ;idmi red. The Low Courts is 
a fine building* beautifully vaulted* massive and a real 
building, not a decoction. If these buildings last 
another hundred years, we shall have the architectural 
students measuring them, just 04 they now measure St* 
I aul» Cathedral * and as our sons will measure the 
remains of Baker Street, their children will measure 
the Law Courts* the Houses of Parliament, and other 
buildings. 

Another thought which struck me was that yon 
cantioi review a subject tike this fully, you can only 
touch on a few big men of the period. There were a 
Isirgc number of less famous architects doing honest 
work and pleasure to themselves hv it, and doing 
iischd work lur the country and the comm uni tv, but 
wii£p yet have mi&scd fire, and their names are not 
recorded in Mr. Guodhart-Renders Book of Life. 
One of these is Buckler, though Mr, Goodhart-Rendel 
tlkcf mention him. Buckler* who was practising in 
1830 dt 1840, did a tot of very nice work at Oxford* 
Jesus College and Magdalen School in Oxford itself* 
and a particularly beautiful bit of work, very much in 
advance of contemporary restoration, the chance! at 
Adder bury Church—Ad dorbun is close to Banbury, 
and is associated with William of Wvkeham, though he 
did not build the chancel, which was added liter and 
was restored in a very scholarly and admirable manner 
by Buckler, 1 think about 1840. a great achievement 
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for the period, Eudder was afterwards in charge of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and he carried out much careful 
restoration work there. I recently read a hook of his 
describing these restorations, and 1 gathered from it 
that in 1S66 there was a great move—I will noi mention 
names—to get Buckler out of his job and get the work 
into other hands. Buckler was accused of scraping 
the Cathedral, which he did not do* The book is 
entertaining reading, 

I have much pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks, 

Mr. A. T. BOLTON [jFVJ : Mr. Goudhart-Rendel 
has, 1 understand, seen all the churches in London, 
and he told me once that he had a complete list of all 
the architects and the dates, and 1 ventured to urge him to 
publish it in book form. 1 hope he will now make it 
an appendix to this Paper* because it would be extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting and useful as a handy reference, 
enabling students to know by whom the different 
churches were built and their dates. In the survival of 
Gothic there was an dement of Jacobite feeling, 
Sanderson Miller* who flourished in the eighteenth 
century, was a pupil of Dr. King, who was a Jacobite 
ai Oxford* and from him he imbibed High Church 
doctrines and a love of medieval architecture. He 
built some remarkable work* for its early date. For 
the ruin-castle of Haglcy he had a good fnason, of the 
sort mentioned tu-night, and between them the masonry 
was astonishingly good for that time* One of the im¬ 
portant houses at the time was one facing the Green 
Park* Ladv Harvey^ house. I think Mitcroft was the 
architect* about 1750. It was an Early Gothic house* 
with hay windows and pointed arches. Robert Adam, 
who began to practise in 175® 1 Gothic 

designs while descending the Rhine, and he did some 
work at Alnwick as early as 1760. Wyatt l look upon 
as having had his attention turned to Gothic directly 
through the influence of Horace Walpole, who got the 
idea from Thomas Gray, with w r hom he had travelled 
in Italy. Walpole bought Strawberry Hilt about 1747. 
and he began to translate It into Gothic in 1752, and 
went on for about twenty or thirty years. r l hat house 
was seen by everybody* it was a show place, and did 
much to familiarise people with the idea of a modem 
house being built in Gothic, 1 have always considered 
that Wyatt was strongly influenced by V\ illiam of 
Wykeham’s w ork at Oxford* The building of Ashbridgc 
went on, *809-1817, It was an enormous house* 
costing £800*000* and was built for the Duke of Bridg¬ 
water. Wyatt died from a carriage accident in 1813 
and his work was carried on by his nephew* whom we 
know now’ as Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. It seemed in¬ 
credible that the oak fittings and the work inside the 
chapel could be of that early date; one would have said 
that it was work quite as late as i860, I looked 
through quantities of drawings at the house, however f 


and saw how the work was done at the time. Some of 
the excellence of the work at that time was due to the 
father of Pugin, Augustus Pugin, 1 have a letter about 
him from Nash to Soane. Nash bad one good point* 
he promoted the elder Pugin’s labours, and he financed 
the production of some of his early books, and sent 
Pugin to Soane to interest him in the undertaking. 
Young Pugin got his knowledge of Gothic largely by 
working: on his father’s hooka. Someone late in life 
asked him how be acquired his knowledge of Gothic, 
and be replied, 11 I lived in three Cathedrals,” Stu¬ 
dents at the present day should bear that in mind ; 
that is the way in which the Gothic Revival was pro¬ 
moted 1 it was a study of the actual buildings, Two or 
three years ago a student came at the end of July* and 
said did I know- any office that he could go into ? And 
T said no, and 1 thought it was an awkward time of 
year, and perhaps he might devote the rime to travelling. 
He said he had no money for that. Then I suggested 
a walking tour. Where should hr go f I suggested 
he should go down the Nene Valley and study the 
churches there. His reply was, Is it of any use look¬ 
ing at those things ! fr I said to him, tf One day you 
wiD get a job, and then you will find that the parson 
and local antiquary know a great deal more about it 
than you do/ 1 This is a very built-up count ry, and 
the work an architect may get is just as likely eo be 
alterations to existing buildings as anything else. 
History show's that some of the most famous buildings 
have grown out of reconstructions and additions. 
There is not now* 1 fear, that study of old buildings 
w hich there was during the Gothic Revival, and that is 
a matter for very serious consideration. 

Coming to Sir Charles Barry, I think Mr, Goodhart* 
KendeI is to be congratulated on the sensible and sound 
way in which he has treated thaMild question of Pugin 
and the Houses of Parliament, If you take the trouble 
to sec ihe early Barry churches in Manchester and 
London, which preceded by some years St. Peter's 
at Brighton, and when in particular you sec the Gram¬ 
mar School at Birmingham, a wonderful building w hich 
still holds its place, and then look at the design which 
won the competition for the Houses of Parliament, 
you can trace the whole growth of the design, and of 
course it entirely dispossesses the idea that Barry had 
to employ a ghost in order to win, Ewan Christian 
worked on one of the competitors' designs, and he 
told me how be entered Westminster Hall—BarryV 
design was near the door- and he said he at once 
realised that Barry's designs were immeasurably 
superior to everybody rise’s, and if you take the 
trouble to look up some of the designs for the Houses 
of Parliament you can see that it was so. The out¬ 
standing merit was the concentrated plan and unified 
design. Pugin himself prepared a design for the 
Houses of Parliament, and it was sent in under the 
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name Hi Gillespie Graham/* a class]cal architect. Ii 
was a disconnected design, and, as Mr_ Goudhart- 
Ren del pointed out, Pugin would have made the House 
ul Commotia and the J louse of Lords separutc, stmi- 
ccdcsiastlcal buildings, Returning to the period of 
St. Peter's Church m Brighton again„ half of this 
church has beta pulled down and a new church begun, 
but one may wish it had been left alone. On the 
National Churches Soane was invited to write a report 
for the Government, and he laid it down that these 
churches ought to cost £30,000 apiece, and gave hijs 
reason* and an estimate tu show why It should he so. 
The Government, however> decided that they were to 
cost £20,000 as a maximum, and there were lo be two 
standards, one of £20,000, the other of £10>000, 
Soane tliought that the best of ihc latter class was the 
church by Barry in ClnudcsEcy Square. It is a Perpen¬ 
dicular church, and very good for its period. The 
whole question had been prejudiced by the enormous 
extravagance of St, Pancraa Church, which had coat 
£70*000^ and Marylebone* which had cost £60,000. 
That frightened the Government. Their idea wa* to 
accommodate 2,000 people* and this involved the con- 
f 1 ruction uf galleries. Sir (Libert Scott says* in his 
RemiFiwtncts w that the Barry church^ a[ Islington 
were respectable and well-intentioned, and infinitely 
superior to ihc cheap churches which immediately 
followed. The whole question has been settled now 
by the plan of building the chancel, and [caving the rest 
of the church to be built afterwards T But those who 
are led by this paper to visit some of these churches 
should remember that they had to be passed by a 
Commission, 10 whom the designs were submit!cd t 
and that the cost was cut down to these arbitrary 
limits, 

Mr, Goodbtrt-Rendcl has suggested other subjects 
which are well worth following up. Ingress Bell told 
me that he remembered Bod ley && the first pupil in Sir 
Gilbert Scott's office ; M he was the gentleman, he 
went in and out of the office as he liked/* but, he added, 
the future showed how he was taking it in all the while. 
It is to Eodlcy that w e owe so much for bringing Gothic 
back to the English lines on which it started. E agree 
as to the enormous harm which was done by Ru&kin ; 
it was that diversion towards Italian and French models 
which was the cause of the breakdown* If they had 
kepi on and worked in the bier phase, the Gothic 
Revival would have taken a different shape. It was 


Rodlcy who saw what was wrong and went hack. His 
church at Ftndlebnry is a magnificent work. 

I wish more had been said by The lecturer about 
Fearaon ; be was a great and simple man , and Ms work 
was of -i most remarkable character : St. Augustine's, 
Kilbum, inside, and the church in Red Lbn Square ; 
St, Peter's Yuuxhall, and other churches ; they are all 
very fine, and usually reasonable in cost, St. Angus- 
tim/s, KiLburn, cost £10,000 ; the one at Mafda Vale 
cost double that. 

1 once had an interview with Butterfield, and it was 
very extraordinary and interesting, because, though 5 
saw bin< in 1fkj i, he talked exactly the language of iSfifi. 
It was his hard backbone which made his work what it 
is. In his early days he built a church in the North of 
England, in a very cold district. They were anxious to 
have a heating apparatus, hut Butterfield said : 1 NVi, 
ii is impossible, it was unknown in the Middle Ages / 1 
My friend remonstrated thai in the Middle Ages rbe% 
had chafing dishes of charcoal to warm the churches, 
ubat builders call dcvils t ^ but Butterfield would not 
du it. and they had to have a healing vault dug out 
alter he h.id tinished and left, I once met a man who 
had been hb clerk of works, arid he said : -i Butterfield 
was the kind of than that if you said a stone was 
alabaster and he found iiftcrwards that it ivag nor, lie 
would never employ you again / 1 These are additional 
indicant™ of . ,hc Puritanism to which Mr, Goodhart- 
Ren del has referred. \\ e must take these men ns they 
w r erc h as a whole* and realise that the greatness of their 
work spring from the enthusiasm that they put into it, 
so that the.reality of it remains and can never be lost, 

Mr. (jOODHAIU'BJENDEL (in reply); 1 am 
very grateful for the vote of thanks, 1 have'thought of 
material for three other lectures, and l very much 
wanted to jink questions, 33 ] do on these occasions. 
I have tried to conceal to-night my intense enthusiasm 
for the Crothic Revival; they are the people 
nearest to our own time from whom we can Urn 
lesson* most easily, and we should fed proud to 
descend from them. r 

With regard to my list of churches, I am trying to 
make H complete for all England, and I do not know 
when it wdl he tinned, I have twelve drawers of 
vard-mdesw j»d ,f anyone will write to me about anv 
church, if l have got the information ] shall be glad 
o impart it and I *hall be glad if anyone will help me 
to add to my list. r 
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Mr. J. C* Squire on Mr, Good hart- 
Rendel’s Paper 

On Monday* 31 March, Mr. IT. S 4 Goodlmrt-Rendcl 
lectured at the Galleries of the Institute on M English 
Gothic Architecture: of the Nineteenth Century,” 
The lecture was illustrated by slides which were so 
interesting that the audience wished there could have 
been more of them, Mr, Good hart-Rendel was at 
once witty and enthusiastic, a rare combination. He 
extracted the last ounce of fun out of the nineteenth 
century builders of Gothic, whilst carefully distinguish¬ 
ing and praising their best productions and emphasising 
the debt which we owed to them. He began with 
Wyatt and Nash* who undoubtedly built Gothic simply 
because the romantics of the day wanted houses which 
w ould remind them of the morals of Monk Lewis and 
Mn. Radclilfe. The Go thick house of the period 
was like the Gothick drama : a sentimental, unreal and 
artificial thing. What began as humbug continued as 
reality. There was a revulsion against the industrial- 
ism of the age : and what had been a playful reaction 
towards the Middle Ages became more serious. Mr- 
Good hart-Rendel indicated* though he had not the 
time to expound this aspect of his theme, the gradual 
process hy which architects learnt how- so build in ^ 
manner which was at once less imitative of the old 
Gothic and more, intrinsically* like it. He celebrated 
in particular the virtues of Pugin* Brooks, Sir Gilbert 
Scott (with reservations) and Rod lev. The ground he 
covered was immense : he appeared to have at his 
fingers 1 ends the name of every man who ever built 
a church in the Victorian era, showing a collector'a 
interest in the worst examples and a connoisseur's in 
the best. Some of his remarks were provocative, but 
underneath them was a laudable inclination (in Pal- 
more's phrase) ,B to love the lonely that are not 
beloved,” and a sensible determine don not to be 
swayed by mere reaction. Nothing is more absurd 
than the present fashion, a mere mechanical reaction, 
of treating the whole Gothic revival as a fruitless waste 
of effort. Had Air. Good hart-Rend el had the time to 
enlarge on the later period, to show the finest examples 
of Dudley, the best of the modem collegiate buildings, 
and such contemporary work as Liverpool Cathedral* 
he could easily have demonstrated that the finest 
results of the revival came just when the react ion 
against it was beginning; and thm these results were 
among the glories of our architecture. There is all 
the difference between building Gothic (as Nash did) 
because your client thinks he ought to love it and 
building it because you love it yourself. Mere period 
work of any kind is not worth doing : though it ill 
becomes the erectors of period classical i work to despise 


those of period medieval work* Mr. Goodhart- 
Renders defence was a defence of a live tradition and 
;m English tradition, not the mere transcription of dead 
detail out of text-boobs : hut he had the generosity to 
recognise the achievements of men who groped towards 
the troth without reaching it. Some time someone 
may even have a kind word to say for Ruslan. A 
more enjoyable paper I have never listened to : erudi¬ 
tion and sp right Hi ness are seldom found together and the 
whole audience thrilled with surprise and delight when 
it learnt that the lecturer had a card-index of nine¬ 
teenth century churches, Tn the subsequent discussion 
the name of Bodley was much mentioned, and right!v> 


THE PROPOSED ST. PAUL'S BRIDGE. 

It Is evident from the reply which wai given by the 
Minister of Transport when be received on 1 1 March 
bs[ a dcpuution from the RJ.B.A., the London Society, 
the Town Planning Institute and the Architecture Club 
thar the Government are comm fried to a financial con¬ 
tribution toward*, the cost of tbe approaches of St r Paul's 
Bridge, if and when the authorities responsible finally 
decide to preacted with the scheme. 

At a meeting of the representative* of the above* 
mentioned Societies held on 17 March it was decided that 
further steps must be taken to acquaint the public of the 
necessity of opposing the building of a bridge at 5t + 
Paul's. 

At the request of the Societies concerned H Sir William 
Bull, M.P., has very kindly invited the Metropolitan 
Members nf Parliament to 4 meeting in the House of 
Commons which the deputation will attend, and selected 
speakers will impress upon those present the arguments 
already advanced against the St. Paul's Bridge scheme hy 
letter to the Prime Minister and verbally to the Minister 
of Transport. 

The meeting in question will he held in Committee 
Room No. g. House of Commons, on Tuesday, S April, 
at 4.30 p.m. 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY JAMES BROOKS. 

A valuable donation of drawing? of the late James 
Brooks (Royal Gold Medallist. *£95) has recently been 
presented to the Library by Mr. J. Standcn Adkins [FJ. 

The following drawings were selected :—The Liverpool 
Cathedral competition drawings, zo sheets : Sf* Columba, 
Kingsbmd. Htiggersfon, 32 working drawings ; and views 
of the Church House and School of St. Cotumba, the 
ckrgy house St, .Andrew, Wi] leaden Green ; St. Mm- 
garct, l.ret* Kent, view of exterior; and views of St. 
Andrew* Plaistow, Essex, and St. Chad T Haggersion T 

A memoir of James Brooks, including a Hat of his 
works, by Mr. Adkins* was published in the Journal in 
1910 (Voi* 17* p.493) 
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National Housing and a National Municipal 
House-building Service 

Discussion on Major Harry Barnes’s Paper* 


(THE PRESIDENT, MR. J. A. GOTO!, AND 

Mr. FRANK M. ELGOOD [/'.] (Chairman of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council) ( in 
proposing a vote of thanks, said : No one can accuse 
Major Harry Barnes of lack of courage, lie ha* 
spoken words which need uttering badly* and the way 
he has expressed himself to-night will at any rate lead 
some of us to a little clearer thinking. His appeal La 
one which might be made to any audience with success, 
and it is one which can he made to this audience par¬ 
ticularly satisfactorily, because Major Barnes speaks 
as an architect to architects. He has made a very 
special study of his subject, ns witness the remarkable 
work which he has recently published, and which we 
shall all come to recognise as a standard on housing, 
both now and for many years to come. He speaks on 
this suhject from the point of view of an earnest citizen 
who is deeply concerned to see that the individual's life 
can be wet1 lived t and who is also concerned for the 
well-being of the community- The chief character¬ 
istic of the paper is that it U extraordinarily practical. 
Not that housing really ever has been the subject of 
sentiment. It is a curious tiling, but it has generally 
been quite the opposite. For instance, I think we shall 
agree it is more common to hear people condemn the 
slum dweller than to hear them pity mm. How hard 
IS is to touch the hearts*—and, l think, the minds—of 
people on this housing question ! From some experi¬ 
ence of endeavouring to do so, 1 can speak very 
strongly. But we w ant, all of us, to use every possible 
means to educate public opinion, so that there nuy he 
not only right thinking on the subject, hut continuous 
thinking. The conclusions to which Major Barnes 
has led us in regard io the questions of standard and 
cost of housing seem to me to be almost irresistible, 1 
do not think he put the standard higher than we 
should all be willing to acknowledge ; indeed, one of 
the great things wt p who have had our minds engaged 
on this problem for the last few years, ought to realise, 
is that we have to deal from time to time, and fairly 
constantly, with an extra ordinary sort of reaction which 
occurs in the public mind and bids fair to destroy all 
the progress which we thought we were making on the 
subject, l do not know whether most of us have seen 
the recriminations which took place in the House of 
Commons a fortnight ago on the subject of the standard 
of building—that js T the number of houses to the acre, 

* 5m JoUHKAL 32 March, 


LATER MR. E, P. WARREN IN THE CHAIR*} 

I o think that the Ministry oi Health, supposed to be 
the guardians of the public health, should have con- 
temp hied the possibility of providing public money for 
houses which are builf at the rate of 4 q to the acre, 
seems to be inconceivable, Therefore we architects 
w ho are supposed to have some special knowledge, and 
have particular reasons for upholding the standard of 
housing, have constantly to be on the watch. I agree 
with .Major Byrnes in what he says about the provision 
of a good house for the average paid worker—he savs 
the poorly-paid worker; I am certain that the poor "of 
this tntmirj\ imd of other countries of the world, have 
richer been properly housed. Dislike it as we may, if 
we are going ti ► look for an improved standard in 
housing and fora life worth living, such as we have our* 
selves the privilege of enjoying, we must reckon that, 
tor a large proportion of the population in the 
future, nonsuit; has to he subsidised, just as the health 
serviees and educaIion are sttbsidUed. That outla ok 
may be distasteful to many of us , btii let us he sincere 
and lace the problem frankly, as Major Barnes bids 
us do. Either we have to raise (lie workers' wages or 
we have gut to subsidise housing. 

One of the most important things Major Barnes has 
led us to consider is the necessity of continuous 
and consistent efforts in building houses. It is the 
spasmic and the half-hearted idea- first going full 
steam ahead, and then slowing down, then taking it 
up again—which has proved so fata! in the last three or 
four years. Surely we must agree that it will take 
years and years to make good the deficiency and neglect 

the past, the hail standard of the past. It was only 
in i^op that buek’to-back houses ceased to be legally 
possible ; up to that date, in the North of England 
they were building back-to-back houses by the hundred 
every year. It is not anybody's fault, perhaps ; it is 

SL-Sr l V hC L Sta ? dard whit:l1 we *« »p on 
these matters. But the alteration is all to the good. 

thk mri! l ‘ ,S in T isibk deal properly with 

out of no discourtesy to M a j or Harry Barnes that I 
have notsaid as much as I shouldhavehked abnu he 
condemns m his paper; but 1 doubt whether 
without a good deal more consideration, the rented 

SafKlji 1 £ as effective as he would 
indeed whether they are necessary and wheiher thev 
are the best. I doubt tthflth „ ariy 
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gained by having a separate national service for 
housing. How will it be easier to recruit men for this 
national service than to recruit them through the ordi¬ 
nary channels of the budding trade ? In the latter 
case you have the nucleus, and this can be expanded* 
But to endeavour to set up a new service is a different 
matter. And I suppose the wage question would be 
on a par. 1 do not see how you can have any iine 
of demarcation between the two* 1 should have 
thought it would he better to build on whnt exists at 
the present time* aided by die wonderful good sense 
which seems to he shown now on the part of employers 
and operatives and the manufacturers of building 
material and builders 1 merchants. Personally 1 have 
every hope that a great change such as wc shall all wel¬ 
come will he produced as the outcome of their delibera¬ 
tions, With regard to the builders, do not let us have 
anything which resembles the setting up of the 
D.B.M.S, ; rather Let us encourage the supply of 
labour and material from all sources. As architects! 
we need to consider this problem very seriously. Not 
the least of the contributions which we could bring to 
the subject is an immediate and very serious con¬ 
sideration of the starting of new communities under 
town planning schemes. It will be deplorable if the 
two million houses which arc being foreshadowed are 
simply allowed to grow up without consideration of 
their proper positions and the combined needs of 
localities. 

And 1 specially urge that architects will take steps 
tn insist that this present great opportunity of selection 
of new housing sites is not wasted by lack of vision or 
lethargy, or even by haste to show results. 

Mr. ERNEST BROWN, M.P. (in seconding the 
vote of thanks), said : I take the opportunity of second¬ 
ing this vote of thanks with very great pleasure. And 
if you wfU permit me to say one word, it is this : that 
whatever may be thought about the urban side of this 
problem, I do not think anybody who pays attention 
to its extremely urgent rural side will dissent from 
the conclusion at which Major Barnes has arrived, 
that, at any rate on the rural side, the provision of 
houses is bound to he a public service. There are 
tw r o great industries which t in the past, have more 
or less housed their workers f agriculture and mining. 
On the agricultural side it is inevitable ; you must 
face the issue from the national point of view* or 
you will not get the new cottages which are urgently 
wanted. A fortnight ago I was driving through a 
village in my division, which Looked Like an example 
of a perfect old English village. The medical officer 
of health and the sanitary inspector gave m report on 
the 170 houses, and of these Si were not reasonably 
fit for human habitation. Of these Si, 70 were occu¬ 
pied by men whose weekly wage was anything between 
2.3s. and 28s. a week. It Is manifestly impossible for 


private enterprise to undertake the rc-housing of these 
people, and l suggest that all who are thinking about 
this problem should take the village side, as well as the 
tow n side, into consideration when weighing the very 
courageous w^ords uttered by Major Harry Barnes 
to-mght. 

Dr* RAYMOND UNWIN [F>]: l would like t* 
add my word of thanks to Major Barnes for the con¬ 
tribution he has made to this great subject, in his book 
and in the House of Commons, as well as in the 
courageous paper which he has given us to-night. 
With much of that paper! as no doubt he knows, 1 am 
in entire sympathy. With regard to maintenance of 
the standard of housing, I entirely agree with him, and 
I would only add one thing to what he says, which is, 
that if you try to get away from the standard you get 
such a piiifuJ relief that it is hardly worth doing. 
Everybody here knows that if you take a house of 
950 sq, fccE of accommodation, on the ordinary way 
in which it is calculated, and if that house is costing 
10s. a foot super., the price would he £475. and if you 
reduce the accommodation to 850 ft,, you do not save 
£50 ^ you arc very lucky if you save £25. The amount 
of relief obtained in that way is so small that it docs 
not touch the real crux of the problem. You stilt have 
nil the expensive items, you are saving chiefly a few 
feet of the outside wall and a few feet of floor. There 
is no escape which is practicable to us on those lines. 
Therefore it is more economical in the long run to 
maintain a reasonable standard of accommodation and 
reasonable sized rooms* That is certainly one of our 
experiences as a result of watching the cost of many 
houses in many different districts* 

The special service for housing is a big problem ^ 
which I should not attempt to discuss to-night. 1 ant 
sure we shall all welcome any suggestion for dealing 
with this very difficult side of the question. Some of 
us will sec difficulties in a national service for housing 
unless we have a national service for many other things. 
Some will feel we arc tending to get more of rite service 
idea into all the main industries on which mankind 
depends for livelihood. On the whole, my personal 
view U that this is the tendency, and that it will con¬ 
tinue to he the tendency ; that all the main industries 
will become more of the nature of service. The 
technical question t which we as arc hit eels are moat 
interested in h the simple problem of building good 
bouses, will become the dominant one ; the simple 
problem of producing good articles of all kinds—-good 
food, good clothes, good other things—will become 
more and more dominant; and the whole question of 
basing the work on individual profit must become less 
important if wc are to solve housing and other 
problems. 

I im grateful to Major Barnes for having brought 
out many of these points, and for showing the import- 
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a nee of a steady Long continued policy of building 
houses* 

Mr. E. I), SIMONi M.P, ; I am glad to have the 
opportunity of saying one or two words Fmm the point 
of view of the urban housing problem, having been 
Chairman of the Manchester Housing Committee until 
a few week* ago, and 1 join with others in thanking 
Major Barnes for his stimuli ling paper. It is the 
most interesting contribution L have heard personally 
to the housing question in recent months. 

There arc many points on which I agree with Major 
Barnes, and there are alio many on which I differ fmm 
hint, and 1 think it will he more interesting if 1 say a 
few words on the points on which I differ, rather than 
on the others. One of them struck me almost dumb 
when 1 heard it. Towards the end of his paper he 
said : There is no real difficulty in solving the 

housing problem, 11 L have been struggling with it for 
four years, and we shall go on for another couple of 
generations : in fact, he himself said you cannot solve 
the problem* you must work at it and try steadily to 
raise the standard* But where I stick is at Major 
Barnes p s third hurdle* in which he say a that if \vc decide 
to maintain the kind of standard he lays down—and I 
agree we have bid dow n a new standard * w hich should 
be regarded as the right standard which wc have to 
work up lo for working-class houses—he say* if we are 
to maintain that standard* it means good-bye to private 
enterprise; I do not think that necessarily follows. 
We know w hat the economic conditions are to-day, but 
wc do not know- what they will be five or ten years 
hence. The lessons of the last five or sis years are 
enough to make anybody chary about prophesying 
w hat the conditions will be five years hence, and it is a 
pity if we make up our minds that we must eliminate 
private enterprise from housing. Our object is to 
build the maximum number of good houses* and for the 
next few years we should uae every possible agency for 
housing, and let them on whatever proves to be the 
most convenient rents. Having as ntir object the 
building of the largest possible number, there are two 

f jussiblc policies. One is Lo go on Jetting at the eejuiva- 
cm rates of pre-war plus 40 per cent.; the other is to 
adopt the policy which 1 think Major Barnes sym¬ 
pathises with, and which was put by the Prime Minister 
when he suggested building a £500 house and kiting 
it for A £500 house is being let in some places at 
15s., including rates. If let at ip. it means that on 
every house, Instead of the subsidy you are paying of 
£10 or £t 2 p there would be * subsidy of £30 to £36. 
There are two clear alternative policies which are before 
the country with regard to housing* and it seems tome 
that if you are going to adopt the MacDonald policy, 
as against that pursued by Mr. Chamberlain and Dr. 
Addison* you will no doubt be able to let houses to the 
poorest section of tins working classes, hut you will 


only build a relatively small number of new houses in 
the nest five years. We shall be extraordinarily lucky 
if wl- build another 600,000 in the next five years. 
1 here seems in be a fundamental difference of opinion 
on this matter. Some people think these new houses 
ought to be built for the labourer, that \s to sav f for the 
lowest-paid section of the working class ■ and that 
means the £30 subsidy. They think the labourer 
should have as good a chance of a good bouse as others. 
The alternative is to build Chose houses for the upper 
working classes, artisans and clerks, and that is being 
done at present. There is. in urban districts* a very 
large, unsatisfied demand for these houses at present 
rarcs -reins at 1 5*.; you can get the working classes to 
live in them at the present rates, and they arc vacating 
other houses, and so making room in the houses they 
leave for the lowest-paid labourers. That seems the 
practical way of doing it ; because if you start the 
MacDonald scheme of building these houses and lotting 
them a 1 ip. with a subsidy of £j6 f there will be such a 
revolt on the part of rite taxpayer that there w ill be the 
same experience as when the Addison scheme was 
started and Sir Allred Mond came along and stopped 
the whole thing. I hat is the almost fatal objection to 
trying to Let houses at a very low rate. It may be 
ideally fight, but it i 14 not in very great advantage from 
the public health point of view, because you want to 
give she best house to those who will make the best use 
ot it There is a modern theory* the inverse of what 
need to be held, that the poorer you are the belter 
house you should have. I Jo not" think that should 
be so. 1 he reason I ;jm against the £500 house being 
Jet for ip. is because £ feel thai after a lime it will be 
slopped by the revolt of the taxpayer or 1 he ratepayer, 
whoever has to pay. And there is another reason. 
* mi havc level of rent, and if you pay ios. or i js + 
ymi get the same accommodation for what von nay* 
i\ you start Jetting the same house for 9*., it mean* 
some will pay 1 S i. unless they are fortunate in getting 
a MadMri I house That will create a privileged class 
of le “ nt * ail *J vs will prove quite impracticable. You 
may have an estate with some of the houses letting at 
l $* m * ,irjLl a . c ™ s * tSlc there may be houses of the 
same type letting at ^ There would he a rent strike* 
and everything would have to be brought down to 
And even then the pre-war landlords, instead of getting 
+0 per cent, increase, would have to bring ibeir rents 
down lo pre-war level I should be very' ghid if that 
pmm wbidt is very important, as to whether there 

«3d £SiT h t *V? ltJr T ibr “^modatinn, 

th? w£d«3 ‘ W A b? ’ ?*% Bamcs in his reply for 

Zl 1 e *>!**>& ™ ‘vhuL you will 

di. about rents 1 tlmsk it would be very difficult to 
it ducc local authorities to build houses to let on rents 

__ l Sm ' eVtn lf - ° U Ac™ a large subsidy ; 
and it seems to me the fundamental quLtioti with 
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regard to housing must be whether we will go on with 
the existing level of reins, or give up that system and do 
something with the existing house, and build new 
houses to Jet at 93, 

1 cordially agree with Major Barnes when he said 
wc must jim at 200,000 houses a year. We cannot aim 
at doing it quietly, or if we do there will be another 
Addison boom, I think the Government has made up 
its mind to go in for a programme extending over 10 
or 15 years, and I think that is the otily way in which 
.1 practical result would be attained, 

Mr. GEORGE HICKS (Secretary, Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers) : I am unable to 
agree with many of the propositions Major Barnes has 
put down. In the first place to separate cottage build¬ 
ing from general building would be a profound mistake. 
1 share very largely the views of Mr. Elgood in this 
direction, that the building industry already provides 
for the training of labour to do the class of building 
which lias been designated particularly cottage build¬ 
ing. 1 would like to tee a housing scheme of 200*000 
houses a year fitted in with the general building pro¬ 
gramme of the country. I can imagine periods of ex¬ 
treme prosperity in which industrial and commercial 
buildings will be required in excess of the normal. 
The housing problem should be one of elasticity, 
fitting in with the general commercial programme, and 
if a larger amount of labour were wanted in any particu¬ 
lar year to meet the need of other buildings wc could 
build 175,000 houses in one year and in the next year 
225,000. 1 think it is desirable that, provided munici¬ 
pal ities were charged with the responsibility of having 
to tabulate the building requirements of their borough 
or town for the year* those engaged in commercial 
en lerpri se ahotild know' of i I. T hose who make m uio r- 
cars and tables and chairs do not wait until their offices 
arc full of orders before they discus? the likelihood of 
having a new' building. They anticipate whai accom¬ 
modation they will require and they do their best to 
provide it* it would be relatively easy to have the 
budding requirements of the town or borough tabu¬ 
lated beforehand so that the municipality would know 
what it wanted m ific way of schools and colleges, 
technical schools and hospital? and other buildings, 
and they would lie able to fit them in with other re¬ 
quirements. The question of training of labour is one 
which I am afraid is surrounded by great difficulty. I 
speak as an operative representative. Each time wc 
have represented to the employer the need for more 
training in the crafts, the employer speaks of the 
absence of general activities in the building trade. 
They may be busy fur twelve month? or eighteen 
months, and it is possible that three parts of their 
organisation wilt be relatively dormant for six or nine 
months afterwards, and to accept responsibility for the 
continuous training of lads is greater, ihey say, than 


the circle of trade will give them guarantee for, 
Speaking of the craftsmen in the building industry, it is 
easy to say that there ire 35,000 to 40,000 vacancies in 
the building trade to-day , according to its personnel— 
bricklayers, plasterers, joiners* plumbers and others. 
That is, there are 35,000 to 40*000 vacancies for bds 
in the building industry according to the rules allowed 
by the trade unions in that industry. If the vacancies 
were filled there would be a large army of available 
trade labour to meet the needs of the preseni time. I 
want to see house-building on a better standard than 
now. Wc have to admit that the type and character 
of the house is better to-day than under the old method 
of private enterprise. The damp-proof course ss not 
forgotten as frequently now as before* sanitary ar range- 
ments are better, Hues arc better constructed and the 
houses arc of a superior type. Architects still play 
fast and loose with design* and sometimes the comfort 
of the tenant is sacrificed in order to have a nice effect. 
The type of house is what we should be more con¬ 
cerned with,and l agree 1 hat the standard Major Barnes 
has laid down is the minimum that we should agree to 
for that ty pe. 

There is a large question in regard to guarantees, 
which is very important. Under the 1919 Act, if the 
municipality refused to move* the Central Government 
bad power to step in and build bouses for themselves, 
imposing them upon the municipality. The Act of 
1923 leaves the power of initiation to the local authori¬ 
ties, l like to knoAv that they have that power to 
initiate, and l imagine that at present, when there is 
such a large demand for housing accommodation, 
anyone of public spirit would say wc should have 
200, qoo houses a year for the next 35 years. 1 believe the 
initiative will have to be vested ultimately in the Central 
Government, and the Centra! Government will have 
to be responsible for budding houses in various parts 
of the country. I think housing is relative to every 
place, whether it is a small town, a semi-industrial 
town, or a residential district or a big town. There 
are exceptions, but 1 postulate in a national way that it 
is a mistake to think there should he intensive building 
in certain towns and that in others it should he rela¬ 
tively neglected* Every town has its own personal 
housing needs. Houses should he rationed to meet 
the need. Some municipalities would not only get 
a scheme through for io t ooo or 20*000 houses, but 
would attempt to draw all building material and all 
building labour into their town to do in one year what 
should be spread over five years. If disorganises 
labour* creates a false demand, increases cost, and h not 
dealing with the problem as it should be dealt wiih. 

On material supplies, Major Barnes has given as 
much to think about in his book. On that question I 
think there is much lack of organisation among the 
manufacturers. Wc have certain big agencies of 
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manufacturers in certain towns, but iti many parts of 
the country there is no organisation at alh I know a 
man, a friend of mine, who has money invested in 
brickworks, and there is clay sufficient to last him or 
his successors for 150 years. He can manufacture 
120,000 bricks a week, but as he has not sufficient 
money available to lay down the necessary plant to be 
able to hum the bricks he could manufacture, he can 
only produce 28*000 to 30,000 bricks a week. There¬ 
fore bricks have to be imported into that district from 
thirty-two miles away* and there is an additional cost 
for (hat of £ 1 os. 3d. per thousand, which would be 
saved if proper equipment were given to meet the local 
needs. That instance can he multiplied in other 
places. The production of bricks* tiles, etc. s should be 
developed locally so as to cheapen production generally, 

Mr. ILK. SELLEY (National Federation of House 
Builders) : 3 ought to apologise for being present at a 
meeting of this sort, for I plead guilty to having been* 
for thirty years* spoiling the face of the earth without 
the assistance of architects, and such a crime is enough 
to exclude rne from this meeting. 1 speak for private 
enterprise. It is said that we get the legislation wc 
deserve, and 1 would retaliate and say we have got the 
houses u e deserve p for the very little help the public gave 
to me and my dsss tliirry years ago. I have been very 
much interested in Major Barnes's Paper, hut, like ah 
cluvcr statesmen p he has left out the essential fact. He 
has referred to the lower-paid artisan. Mr. Hicks 
would tell you, if he spoke his mind, that they arc all 
paid too low, and I do not know where the level of 
Major Barnes's datum line is. Speaking for private 
enterprise, I have viewed this question from the 
economic point of view and, i hope, with a large 
enough vision to see the national one. Private enter¬ 
prise LastiILvery much alive, but if Major Barnes's Paper 
is put into operation we shall be dead in a fortnight, 
because onr friend front Manchester said that when you 
let a house costing £500 for 99. a week, you can imagine 
the people who are waiting to build by private enter¬ 
prise will wait longer on the chance of securing a house 
at a rent of 93,, at the expense of the public* There is 
a very useful part of this problem which can be solved 
by private enterprise on economic Hues* Now, if I 
mention my linn, 1 hope I may be excused, as 1 only 
do so to illustrate the points I want to make. My firm 
has had the pluck, during the last year, to attempt a 
housing scheme, without public money. We have 
built 165 houses* and we have a queue of purchasers 
waiting for them, and every one has taken on his 
shoulders the solution of his own housing. And* in 
spite of the Prime Minister having threatened us 
with letting a £500 house at qs. a week, my firm had 
the courage to p*r> into the market and buy a £30,000 
^tate to build houses on, not at Guldens Green, but in 
Lower Tooling, which is a lower-class neighbourhood. 
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What we want for this enterprise is good wilt—the 
good will of the architectural profession and of the 
politician ; we want good will all round to help us with 
this work. I know of nothing which will make better 
citizens than lu give them a front garden and a mort¬ 
gage* I know of nothing which will pat the ballast 
into the boots of people who are wandering up ,tnd 
down the country with grievances so well as to let them 
have a house at £25 and let them settle down tn pay lor 
it- I believe that in this country you have hundreds of 
good sound artisans who have £40 or £^o in their 
pocket, and who only want a little encouragement to 
become house owners. And in dealing with Major 
Bitmes’s Paper, I would respect fully suggest that he 
should draw ihe datum line where the municipality 
shall cease and private enterprise should begin, I 
should like to bring out a paper myself, and have the 
pleasure of submitting it to the Government. Where 
Major Barnes speaks of the lower-paid worker I want 
to nail him down, I do not want him to be an imagi¬ 
nary person, and I ask, when you arc dealing with him, 
noi to neglect to take hie family into account, for they 
are often wage-earners also, A man has come into my 
office and unrolled his stocking, and has bought his 
house ; and when we ask" Have you sufficient wages?” 
he replies, u Mother does a bit, and I have a couple of 
girls at work." We do not want to kill that spirit, \vc 
want to encourage it; and if the municipality will 
restrict its operations to an S50 ft. superficial area 
iiud \ 0,000 cubic-space, and leave ro private enterprise 
the larger type, then should we fail to produce the 
houses it will be time for them to step in. 

Mr IN E\ ANS(L.C.CrHousing Committee); 

shall have a few words eo say from, perhaps, quite 
another poi m of view * I want ta deal with the question 
from its commercial aspect, 1 am a little tired of 
hearing M these 200,000 a year housing schemes, with 
so hide consideration of the cost. Major Barnes has 
mu missed very much in Ids paper, bin he has not 
attempted to deal with ihe financial aspect; and l 
should like the next paper which h read lure on the 
subject to deal carefully with the finances of the 
200,ow houses a year problem, I have been at the*e 
things now *omt 45 years, and 1 play the part of t he old 
uncle to the builder* in providing finance, not my own, 
because I have to go to a super-unde, and if I hkd not 
a super-unde T could not go on. I cannot contemplate 
max (he existing things should remain as thev are As 
a member of the Housing Committee of the County 
Council, it has been my duty to visit some of the slums 
ot London, and i come away with a bit of a heartache 
and ti lth some sort of feeling of hopelessness about the 
whole position ot matter*. We have b«n talking 
to-mght of n standard of houses, and rightly so, but no 
one t.dks of tlm standard of conduct of the people living 
in them. \\e are not in a difficulty with the real hard- 
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working man and the skilled artisan. He will do what 
Mr. Sclley has said ant! will put his hard-tamed 
savings into buying a house, and that part of the pro¬ 
vision of houses can still be left permanently to private 
enterprise. To-day there are more houses being built 
of that class than ever before in the history of this 
country. 

The question of housing is not sufficiently defined, 
I was rather amused by the Minister of Health* at the 
interview I had with him . We have always tried to 
define what a working-class house is, Mr, Wheatley 
defined it as a house which a man could not afford 
to buy* 1 hope that is not a real definition P A little 
while ago there was a game called £i Put and take," 
and to-day we are getting into this posh inn* that it is 
all take and no put. That is a condition of things 
which cannot remain for ever. These schemes of 
200*000 houses a year are* from the financial point of 
new, impossible ; and secondly t from the point of view 
of kbout arid material they are impossible. We have 
got to go on steadily, just as our London County 
Council has been doing—taking these matters up at 
the worst places first, the slum areas, and trying to 
clear them out and improve them* and leaving other 
work to private enterprise. I was sorry to see that 
Major Barnes seemed inclined to say good-hyc to 
private enterprise. I have not got to that stage. I sec 
no reason, except in the esse of the lower grade houses, 
why 90 percent, of the houses should not remain in the 
hands of private enterprise* not perhaps at present, but 
later on. 

And may 1 say one word on town-planning 
schemes ? Something has lieen said to-night about 
reducing the number of houses to the acre, 1 shall not 
get much sympathy here; 1 have not had much at other 
meetings where I have referred to it. But you can 
live healthily jn houses which have a larger number to 
the acre, and it is necessary to do so in West London. 
1 have only to look at our own district, Westminster ; I 
live in Westminster, where there are 80 houses to the 
acre. I am not asking for 80 to the acre in schcmcs^-I 
would have, perhaps* 10 or 12 to the acre—but 1 would 
not make them semi-detached or detached ; I would 
give them open space behind, as much as the space the 
house itself occupies* and let the occupier look after 
the vacant land behind. They do not want the laying- 
out of gardens, they want the open air, In West-* 
minster, it is said* you have large parks maintained at 
the public expense ; but they are not necessary, at any 
rate in the suburbs of London* I do not want too 
much importance to be attached to this, because I do 
not think we can allord the cost of it. I do not know 
whether you have reckoned what the estimated loss 
■ p f £30 a house per annum on a 10 years programme 
of 200,000 houses 2 year letting at 9s T per week will 
amount to at the end of this time, but it will be 


£60,000,000* Are we prepared to face that ? I do 
not think so, 1 shall read Major Earnest paper 
again and again. There is not much I can complain 
of in it* except from the financial point of view and 
the impossibility of carrying out such a programme 
as the erection of 200,000 small working-class houses a 
year. 

' SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS, K-B*E* ■ It was 
very good of Major Barnes to invite me, and for 
you to have me here. It was kind of Major Barnes, 
because he knew 1 should disagree with him a good 
deal* But in some of his diagnoses perhaps l may 
come a long way with him. I take my stand abso¬ 
lutely on the aide of the optimists. There is the 
fringe of the problem which it is very difficult to 
solve,, but it is a very small fringe* 

The one point 1 would rivet my criticism uj>on would 
be the broad statement of Major Barnes that we must 
provide houses, whether the occupants can afford 
them or not. Tins was supplemented by the proposer 
of the vote of thanks to the effect that we must either 
raise wages or subsidise houses. 1 would say* whe!her 
rivate enterprise builds houses, or whether the State 
uilds houses, in fact whether the State or private 
enterprise does anything financial, it Is sound economics 
that it should pay. If it does not pay, there is some¬ 
thing wrong with it- We have to search out how 
housing, whether undertaken by private enterprise or 
by the municipality or the nation, can be made to pay, 
that is to say* how remunerative rents am be obtained. 
1 agree with the last speaker that remunerative sales 
can be obtained over a very large field of ibe bousing 
question. I was strongly in favour of the removal of 
the Rent Restriction Acts on higher grade houses, 
because it would produce mobility in the higher ranges 
and stimulate private enterprise in that class of house ; 
which would have led to some movement and decanting, 
because houses would have been freed lor the classes 
below. 

Take the question of the rent-paying power of the 
working classes. I admit that there is the problem of 
the rural worker and the problem of the alum-dweller* 
and the problem of the immigrant in this country. 
These are very difficult to solve* Some of these people 
are impecunious, some are difficult tenants. They are 
not being housed to-day by public enterprise because, 
even at the rents which are fixed, many of them cannot 
be accepted as tenants. But taking the bulk of working 
class tenants, I believe the large majority could pay 
a more adequate rent. On the Rents Tribunal s we 
now ask from the local authorities a statement of wages 
which go into each house through the from door* 
What 1 have felt aU through on the Rents Tribunal, 
when we fixed the rents at a low figure of 5s. or 6s. a 
week* was that we fixed them so because perhaps jo 
per cent* of the occupants could not afford to pay more. 
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Therefore we are giving a bonus through the Exchequer 
to the other 70 per cent, unnecessarily. Thai does 
not seem to me to he scientifically right. I believe 
that during the neM few years wc shall sec, if things 
go the right way, an immense amount of building 
for sale. The Small Dwellings Acquisition Act 
should be fully used and fully advertised, and a great 
effort should be made to persuade the people to draw 
out their savings and expend them in houses for 
tlirmsclves. They would find that it would be to 
their advantage to own their own houses and keep 
them in it thoroughly sound condition. Then we 
can tackle the fringe of the problem by some form of 
direct recognised assistance in the really hard cases L 
It would be cheaper for the country, I am certain, and 
in the aggregate: it would be a less burden to industry 
and on the State if industry were to accept the position 
of giving 10 the man with a large family a direct house 
subsidy per child in his family, 1 think it would he 
cheaper anti far belter if the municipalities were to 
assist directly, through some Committee, deserving 
cases of this kind. It may seem invidious„ and it 
may be a difficult point, nnt on which there would 
be many criticisms, hut 1 think when worked out it 
will he cheaper for the Stale, better for the munici¬ 
pality and better for the development of the housing 
position in this country ■ because if we accept the 
idea that on a w holesale scale vie shall build on an time- 
munerative basis, it stands 10 reason that remunera¬ 
tive building fur that elites must cease. 

MR* W, MtG. EAGAR (Secretary* Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association): I am glad to be able 
to add to the praise which has been bestowed on 
Major Barnes's paper, nof only because of what he 
has said to-night, hut abo because he has had the 
pluck to throw into the face of the British public, 
which has preferred lo think generously rather than 
Accurately, 120 pages of pure statistics in his hook, 
which is a very valuable contribution to exact thinking 
on the housing problem. To-night's meeting has been 
an orgy o 1- pluck, for we have; had not only Major 
Barnes* but Mr* SeJJey declaring that contentment 
would be secured by a front garden and a mortgage ; 
Mr. Evans defending the venerable doctrine that it is 
really the people who make slums, and not the slums 
which make slum people ; and a defence of So houses 
to the acre. Credit is due to I he Institute for having 
got together so many people of such extraordinarily 
varied opinions as have been represented in the 
tpceches. I would lay more stress on one point which 
Major Barnes began to touch upon, but did not com¬ 
plete* and that is the extraordinarily large part 
taking the fact of the housing need and the extent 
of the need — played in housing demand by the new 
kind of demand now made by people in regard 10 
houses. I think it Is true to say wc should not have a 
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housing problem at present if it were not for the 
Education Act of 1870. The big psychological factor 
at the base of le is that wc have now reached the third 
generation of popular education, the children of those 
whose parents received education under the 1870 Act* 
They arc making a demand for a different kind of 
house altogether from that which more or less satisfied 
their parents. You can see that proved in many wavs, 
particularly by a study of what happened in various 
London boroughs during the war Take Stepney, 
where during the war the population went down by 
30,000* 'The whole of the houses which were empty 
before the war were absorbed, and yet there was a 
housing demand. This is important m view of the 
RegistnrGcneraPfl excursion imo politics—one of the 
most inexplicable and still unexplained minor happen¬ 
ings of recent years — when he proved by hard mathe¬ 
matics that there was no housing shortage and 110 
housing need* If you ate content with figures it is 
easy to ignore the human factor ; what made the 
Registrar-General's deductions wrong and what makes 
housing statistics vicious is that people are sometimes 
inclined to think of the question of housing—decency, 
self-respect and morality—as if it could he expressed 
in luird figures. You have this growing demand for 
a very different standard, one which is conditioned 
by the fact that we are living in the third Generation 
of popular education. Further* the standard which 
surrounds the ordinary man in his dally life has risen 
because of this higher conception qf the decencies 
and needs of the time. The standard of everything 
has risen in the place where he works arid the street 
m which he walks, He rides in an omnibus which 
may he called a miracle of comfort. Compare h with 
the former ithidts, and compare tht* present tube 
and its dean travelling with the old Underground 
Railway. I he standard of public convenience has 
risen some 300 per cent., hut the standard of ih<- home 
has scarcely risen at all. You have a civilisation w hich 
brings better environment everywhere except in the 
home, and the shortage of houses prevents this beinz 
accomplished. 6 


I would like to ask Major Barnes to correct one 
small point in his p apcr . R is the point as to the 
replacement need. Major Barnes savs there are at 
present in the country B.ooo.ooo houses, and that if 
the a™ life of a house is 80 years, there is a need 
of replacement to the extent of too,™ houses a year. 
I liimk that is a fallacy, and i( is regrettable that he 

bibb 1i( - Wl ? ,hc fllt 

ts this , that if the life of the average house is 100 years, 
11)24 one-hundredih of the houses 
which exist l roughly speaking, you replace the houses 
were built m 1824. A hundred vears ago the 
1 umber of houses tn the country Was about two and a 
half to three millions. So that between aiu | 
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1930 the need is to replace the houses buili from 1R00 
10 1820. And if von analyse the dales of the houses 
in slum areas in London, you will see we have been 
pulling down houses which were built between 
1800 and 1820* and built in the worst way and on the 
worst sites. And although that means that the 
replace men 1 need in our generation is less than one- 
hundredth of the luma*® existing, it means that in 
each decade of this century the replacement need 
increases enormously, because in each decade of the 
19th century actual building was increasing greatly. 
It went up 15 per cent, to 20 per cent, in each decade* 
That coincides with the facts known to us in such 
areas as the Tabard Street, That was 14 acres. There 
are areas of 40 1 50 and 60 acres which arc now coming 
onto the rubbish heap, and will have to be demolished 
during the next ten or twenty years. Take the 
Waterloo-Bbckfrisrs triangle. This is the product of 
building between 1S30 and 1S40, The most vital 
point of the replacement need is that in each decade 
of this century we must meet the constantly increasing 
amount of houses worn out and unfit for human 
habitation. 

I dare not start on discussing Major Earnest pro¬ 
posal for a National Municipal Housing Service, k 
is very interesting. He has made us> by offering this 
suggestion, think more. May l respectfully ask him 
Eft think again ? There is this incidental difficulty 
to any such proposal, that you make permanent an 
undesirable and in present conditions of social thought 
an almost impossihEe stratification of social conditions. 

I do not see how you can prevent a distinct stigma 
attaching to people who live in houses which are built 
by a public service; and as in our towns we have an 
unfortunate division into physical areas of class 
consciousness, it means you will have not only houses, 
but whole quarters of towns built by public service 
in which the majority of people would be ashamed to 
live h because thtv are so ear-marked, 

MAJOR HARRY BARNES: In acknowledging 
this vote of thanks^ permit ine to say it is clear I have 
done this audience a very great service ; and in trying 
to think of some illustration of the service, Ehere came 
mm my mind a story I once heard, of a family who 
lived in a house—built by private enterprise—which 
abutted on in a railway line. Having more accommo¬ 
dation than they needed, they took in a lodger. He 
brought home a monkey, which w r as not exactly 
welcomed, put it into the yard, and fastened it to a 
pole. His purpose was not at first seen by the family, 
who objected to ihe prominent position it occupied. 
He told them to wait, and after a little while they found 
themselves the subject of a very pleasant experience. 
As every train went by, the engine-driver took a large 
lump of coal and threw it at the monkey* and the 
family soon bad their coal-cdlar filled without any 


cost to themselves. 1 have put up 3 paper to-night* 
and you have had the advantage of hearing it subjected 
to criticism by a body of experience which* I think, 
has probably never been got together before* For 
the benefit of this audience, may 1 recount whom we 
have listened to } There is Mr + Elgood, Chairman 
of the National Housing and Town Planning Council; 
Mr. Raymond Unwin* the leading Architect of the 
Ministry of Health ; Mr, Simon, M.P. ? ex-Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, and up to recently the Chairman of 
the Manchester Housing Committee; Air, Selley* 
President of the National institute of House Builders; 
Mr. George Hicks, probably the foremost figure 
amongst the building operatives of this country ; Mr, 
Edward Evans, a national figure amongst the property 
ow ners of this country : Sir Theodore Chambers, who 
has a double record* for he was responsible during 
the war for carrying through that tremendous piece 
of financial work, the inauguration and the practical 
completion of the National War Savings Association, 
and since the war he has established Welwyn. Everyone 
who travels up the Northern Line, and everyone who 
hears of it, knows what b being done there, and you 
have heard the man who is responsible for it. And Ia§t T 
though not least, you have heard Mr. Fagar, who is 
Secretary' of the Garden Cities Association. I cannot 
imagine a more valuable contribution to the discussion 
on this question than we have listened to to-night : 
and the vote of thanks you have given is only a feeble 
expression of the debt which this meeting ow r cs to me S 

E shall not diminish your gratitude by making a long 
speech. It would be delightful to make a considered 
reply : there Is not a speech to-night which does not 
deserve a considered reply* and I wish I had time to 
address myself to all the things which have been said. 
Two or three things which have been said go to the 
root of the matter. 

Mr. Simon raised a point w hich we shall have to face 
shortly on the Housing Committee of the London 
County Council, and that is the question of u double 
standard of rent; whether we shall have one rent for 
poor people and another for people who arc better off. 
In my view* that is impossible. You can no more have 
two rents for the same thing than you can have two 
prices for the same thing. But t do not know that 
Mr. Simon and I are really much apart on this matter. 
He, as a true housing reformer, news with considerable 
apprehension the proposal for immediately erecting a 
large number of houses and kiting them at very low 
rents, and, t understand* he sees in that crpurse the 
most disastrous thing which could be done to housing, 
in that it will impose such a burden on the country 
that the country will not stand it. I am with him there* 
but I do not think it moves me from my main position. 

I have said all through this paper that a housing pro¬ 
gramme must he built up gradually ; that l do not 
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think we shall touch 200,000 inside this decade ; and 
I am with him in ihc idea that for the next three or 
four years we can find occupiers who can pay a con¬ 
siderable rent for any house we put tip* 1 think a 
sound housing policy will let houses at the highest 
rents which can be got for them. But we shall come 
to some point where wc shall have satisfied people who 
can pay those rents, where we shall get to a point of 
saturation, and where unless we say to the people 
below' that point you must look after yourselves 
we shall have to lower those rents* It is dear 
that Mr. ^imon is up a gainst Mr- Sdky and Mr. 
Evans f particularly Mr. Evans. Mr. Simon says let 
us build for the people who tan afford to pay the 
higher rents ; Mr* Evans says let us build for those 
who can only pay the lowest rents. Neither Mr. 
Evans nor Mr. Selley wants to sec Mr. Simon budding 
on their borders. Still there is a good deal of common 
agreement. However much Sir Theodore Chambers 
differed from me fc he admitted there was a fringe of 
people who cannot he provided for by private enter* 
prise and must be provided for at the public expense. 
And if I wanted to quote an authority on that point* 
I could not quote a greater authority than Mr. Sellcy 
himself. No one has delivered himself more explicitly 
on the view that the housing of the lower-paid worker 
must be a matter of municipal concern. I have here a 
considerable extract from the 7 Y«w. in which 
he says : “ The poor will always have to be housed by 
the public. Whatever is done, it can hardly be made 
an economic proposition or an attractive one to 
investors to buy the smallest type of cottage, and yet 
that is where the bulk of the demand lies,” Those 
ure Mr* SdleyVown words; and on that point,there- 
fore T apparently we do not differ* We da not any of 
us differ on the proposition that a considerable amount 
of housing must be the smallest type of house, which 
it fa not an economical proposition to provide, and 
which must be provided by rive public. The only 
question is as 10 where the line is to be drawn. I 
agree with Mr. Simon that until wc get in full swing 
with a big housing programme we had belter build 
for the people who can pay The higher rents, but t 
think we shall never be able to stop ; we shall not 
be able to call a halt and say the time has come when 
we have finished our housing programme* wc have 
catered for all who can afford a decent rent, or who 
can scrape together money, £75 or £100, and wc can 

f no further. 1 do not think we can ever do that, 
think Mr, Sdlcy has not fully appreciated my 
position. 1 agree that a great deal of unmerited con¬ 
tumely is poured on the private builderand that, so 
far from the private builder being one who merits 
any kind of contempt, it is only by a miracle of in* 
genuity in the past on his part that people in this 
country have been housed to the extent they have 


been. Thereto re, I hope Mr r Selley will not feel that 
1 take up any attitude of disparagement toward5 the 
work which has been done by the private builders. 

I have not overlooked the financial side of this 
subject, and in my book, to which such Battering 
reference has been made, I have dealt completely 
with it; and my principal grief to-night is to find that 
Mr. Evans has not yet read it. 

This great problem of rent, which lies at the root 
of the matter. is h I think, not one which will ultimately 
separate Mr, Simon, and others who have spoken* 
from myself. 

A very important contribution has been made to 
the discussion by Mr. Hicks, and one which will 
receive much attention. There again, he and 1 do 
not differ in our logic ai all events" whatever tve may 
do in our desire*. 1 pointed out in my paper that 
there are two distinct propositions before us. One is 
to treat cottage building on its merits, mid the other 
13 to treat cottage building as a means of generally 
improving the building industry* Mr* Hicks has 
clearly put his view, which is that the cottage building 
uf this country should be made subservient to the 
demand of tbe building industry ; and that instead of 
having a regular programme we should, when rimes are 
slack in I lie building industry, build* sav 175,000 
houses * and when times are busy, aav 75,000. That 

quilt a logical view* But, ns. I have pointed out in 
my paper, it fa a question between studying ibose 
who want houses and studying those who only want to 
build them, Wc have to make up our minds m to 
what we are out to do ; whether to stabilise the building 
industry, or to provide houses. If you arc out to 
provide houses, wc shall find, in the long run that the 
course 1 suggest is ihe one we must fallow. 

At this late hour I had better not attempt to deal 
with the other point* which have been made, but I 
hope everyone who has spoken to-night will fed that 
I am only studying the convenience of the audience. 
1 hope to find in the speeches a pood deal of material 
for discussion which is bound to go on in this matter. 

There is one other extremely important point that 
has been raised, namely, that rent in the future is not 
!° P astl ? ut individual income, but out of family 
income; that point was made by Mr. Selley. Men 
say, he tells tie. the wife is doing something, the girls 
bring m something, and we van therefore a lfor! to 
buy th,s house, or to rent it. It is a proposition well 
worth considering, as to whether rent is l charge not 
on the individual but oti the family income. You have 

tha * , sub j ect frflm s " Theodore 
Chambers, who is, in addition to what I have said 
about him one of the representatives of the Rents 
Tribunal of tins country, and a view which he t a k« 
must have considerable weight. He went further 
and suggested that industry might make a subsidy to 
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the worker who has an exceptionally large family; 
when he did this, 1 think he was exploring a country 
even more remote and unfriendly than my own, 
because if that -course is going to be followed* ernplo vers 
when engaging workmen will have to face having to 
subsidise those with a family, and we may find 
employers giving preference to bachelors or married 
men with no family. 

I thank everybody who has come and listened to 
me to-night p particularly those who have been patient 
enough to remain the full length of the meeting, and 
in conclusion I will ask you to pass a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for having been kind enough to 
preside. 

This was carried by acclamation. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warren) : 1 am sorry 

the President had to go* for his iown sake as well as 


for mine t for he would have filled the chair much 
better than I can p and also because lie has missed part 
of an extremely interesting evening. There are many 
here who T like myself, would be glad to hear more 
speakers and so glean more first-hand information 
from other sources, but the hour is late. I am happy 
to find that although the views expressed have been 
very divergent their general tone with regard to the 
future of the housing scheme appears to be optimistic* 
One gentleman described himself as an optimist on 
the question, and I am glad to drink that that atmos¬ 
phere has prevailed. And it is in that happy 
atmosphere that I ask you to give the usual 
signification to the vote of thanks to Major Barnes 
which has been so eloquently proposed and 
seconded. 

The vote was corned by acclamation* 
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3, jjliffn StT?rt t Cheapsidt, 
Lnnrian, E.C. 

2:5 March 1924. 

To the Etiiinr, Journal Rd.DA.,— 

Dear Sir*— I agree with Mr. Arthur We I ford the 
R.l.B.A, Memorandum is a great disappointment to all 
those inic rested in die Institute and in housing. 

There is an unnecessary blowing of trumpets, a number 
of specious! statements, and. as far os I cun set?, nothing 
which would repay any Member of the Government for 
the time in reading. 

Major Barnes informed Mr. Wclford that the R.LBA. 
Housing Committee will welcome "practical suggestions/* 
If some one of the 10,000 memben represented by the 
fLI.B.A. can supply the alternative to Major Barneys 
conclusion, that housing (for the poorest paid worker) 
must become a rational charge, like education, the 
Institute may yet redeem its past r 

Capital must be found at a low rate of interest ; cheap 
material must be forthcoming ; and the labour output 
must be very greatly increased. 

2 Iwvt suggested many times that the Government 
should provide the capital to Public Utility Societies* (m) 
for housing, (b) (if necessary) for the supply of material, 
by opening up new sources by the Public Utility Societies 
for their own use in housing. 

I am convinced that if these things were done. Labour 
wodd be not only willing, but anxious to give the best 
output to the societies. 

With capital at 3 per cent, instead of market rate, and 
material at coat instead of at “ ring " price*, together with 
a “ir output per man employed, building would be 
very greatly reduced. I have contended for many years 
that Rating reform is an essential to low rents, and i* a 
part of ihe housing question. Two-thirda of our Ai rates " 
should he l+ taxes,' 1 and the remaining third might be 
carried by rent. 


Another suggestion I have made is that Local Authori¬ 
ties should heir the cost of lay-out, roads ami sewers on 
their contribution when u State-aided public Utility 
Society is willing to build. 

The most important factor in tins, as in ah other things, 
is 11 goodwill ?p ; and the first essential to the establish- 
ment of our industries is F ' contented workers/' 

ff rite Housing Committee of the Institute really want 
to help the Government, Major Barnes, in his book* has 
given ic the materiil to work upon, and the whole pro* 
ferion would be gratified if its representatives could put 
forward valuable suggestions .—Faithfully yours, 

John' E r Yerbuhy [Ucaitiatr] 

THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB EXHIBITION, 
To 1 hr EditQT k Journal R r l + B a A +J — 

Dear Sir*—M ay I ecitnxt an impression produced by 
Mr. Ian Hamilton's notice of the Architecture Ciut/a Ex¬ 
hibition ? Partly misled by the catalogue, he attributes to 
me the Village War Memorial at Kcmsing. in Kent (No. 
370). This is really the work of Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, 
who is entirely responsible for the general scheme and sur¬ 
rounding treatment. My share was confined to some de¬ 
tailing and the supervision of the construction, done in 
Mr, Pinkerton's absence as regional architect to the four 
northern counties.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry M. Fletcufti [ F . J. 


Two Bartktl Exhibitions for students intending to join 
the School of Architecture at University College are 
offered for award this year. *Phey are of the annua] 
value of £40 a year and tenable for five or three years 
according to the Course, 

Applications must be made to the Secretary of Univer¬ 
sity College* London, not later than 30 May,' 
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£t + QuMmxr Danes 

From an Etching bv [{, Cxordnn Wlibw [_-J.] 

{A tnidJ Collection of Mr, ‘Wartow'a udmi rattle ftfchinn* is on view m the R.I.B-4, CJall^riera.J 












R.LB.A. VISIT 


A Visit to the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley 

in II. P CART DE LAFONTAINE, QBE. U*\ 


Perhaps of all the visits a minted for the Spring Session 
by the Art (xmunktee the most instructive nrul interest mu 
wa* the visit to the Empire Exhibition or Wembley on 
aa March. 

Those who took part in this visit were fortunate in 
several respects ; (im of all they had [he expert guidance 
of Messrs. J. W. Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton, the 
architects, who very kindly gave up a part of their leisure 
moments (which must be iimtuliirly few at the present 
time) in order to explain in detail this vast assemblage of 
touiidinas, and who were unlisted by representatives of 
Messrs. McAlpine h the general cuntraetors,and others, in 
their task of answering the many questions whh:h the 
visit called forth from members. Secondly, the elements 
w'ere kind* and in place of the mud we had anticipated 
there was dust—a much easier obstacle io progress than 
mud. And lastly, at rhe conclusion of the visit the party 
was refreshed by a very welcome Lea at the big restaurant 
which forms part of the Stadium building. 

On entering the ground a, from the Wembley Park 
Station entrance, one comes directly on to the main axis 
of the Exhibition : in the centre is a wide open space, 
surrounded by a colonnade and portico, curved on plan as 
regards it h. northernmost side and rectangular on the three 
aides which bad up to the Exhibition. Through the far 
side of this portico (which is original in its detail and well 
proportioned in its general lines) is obmined n fine vista 
of the wide avenue leading up to the Stadium—a greet 
mass effectively placed on the summit of the rising ground. 
To the right and left are the tw o largest buildings of the 
Ex hi hi i ion—the PaliitL-s of Industry and of Engines ring. 

Our first impression is one quite unusual in an exhi¬ 
bition, thut pf solidity and permanence. All these build¬ 
ings are constructed of large concrete blocks and are well 
designed, though perhaps Mmcwhac sombre and monu¬ 
mental in effect ; they have the merit of being quite 
honestly M concrete architecture 11 ami there is no attempt 
Hi imitate stone. The slight difference 1 between the lower 
walls, etc . f with their broken surface of vertical ■"luting, is 
effective in contrast with the architrave, frie^i.- and cornice 
in plain concrete, broken only here and there by the trace 
of the shuttering used in the construction. 

Spare d^Mrs not permit of a detailed reference so the 
ingenious method by which exhibit 1 ! weighing several 
tons wen* brought by roil right inside the Palace of Engi¬ 
neering or to the details of the reinforced concrete mof 
muse*, roofing and glaring* which arc all of great interest. 

One regrets that it was not possible to exercise fl more 
authoredvc central with regard to exhibitor** stands in 
these two buildings — each of which five were informed) 
ii nearly n quarter of a mile in length and nearly as much 
in width — the imptr^ion one gained from out hascy 
inspection is (has a ron great diversity and a Ls-k of taste 
will considerably detract from the final effect of the interior 
of these great hulK 

At the end of this main approach avenue ri placed the 
artificial lake, which marks the secondary East and \Vtit 


axis of the gene ral layout, and is spanned by three rein¬ 
forced concrete bridges. Beyond lie the big pavilions of 
Canada , including two separate buildings for the Canadian 
National Railway arid the C.P.R., and Australia, In the 
centre is a small building for The Times newspaper* which 
we think h singularly refined and charm big Wh in its 
general conception and in its ddiuhtful detail. One is 
inclined to wonder why both Canada and Australia hew 
adopted a style (more pronounced in the former) which is 
based on modem French classic. Proceeding onwards to 
the right wc passed the South from of the Palace of Indus¬ 
try and the adjacent Palace of Arts, the effective New 
Zealand building at the western end of the lake, and had 
a rapid glance at the distinctive and well-designed Malaya 
pavilion with its two tall minaret-like towers and forecourt 
with im attractive pool fed by a small fountain, and, 
returning eastward, made our way to the large building 
erected by Messrs. White Mom for the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, a clever combination of several characteristic 
building^ in the Indian style, gleaming white against the 
somewhat smoky' sky of distant London. On the way one 
noticed a quire delightful building (Burma) covered with 
Curved woodwork, all of which was executed in Burma 
and is now being put together on the framework already 
erected. A small turret crowns ibis front and is decorated! 
with bells, etc,, which makco pleasant tinkling in the wind. 
Immediately afterwards one erodes a inedi.i-vaE bridge 
with some excellent stone slating on the picturesque turrets 
and roof, lined on each side With small booths or ^hops. 

On emerging from the archway of the bridge one comes 
upon A large o|wn space with the British Government 
building m the far side and on the axial line of the bridges. 

Unfortunately the sky line here is disturbed by the 
fantastic silhouettes of the weird structures of the Amuse¬ 
ment Fark, while on the left this Newfoundland building 
and the little Fiji Pavilion are completely overshadowed 
by a monstrous tower erected to call attention to the 
Ardath Tobacco Co. exhibit—a notable example of the 
lack of taste which is no doubt due to the desire for 
advertisement. 

In the northern centre of this section is a big circular 
excavation with an equally large bandstand in courac of 
erection ot its centre, while opposite are a stricn of extra - 
ordinary buildinga decorated with weird paintings on a 
flat vertical surface, some ten to fifteen feet in height, by 
the girl Student* of whom a great deal has been heard in*the 
Fress during the last few d iys. One wonders whether 
the designs signify the state of mind of the visitor when 
he, «r *be t has reached this distant point and illustrate a 
kind of mental indigestion, or whether they arc intended 
to attract patron* to the restaurants they adorn 

Continuing onward * 4 or rather, returning toward* the 
Stadium* one sere the pavilions of the West Indus and 
British Guiana, of I long Kong, of Ceylon (where the 
woodwork which will give the pavilion its distinctive 
character was being extracted from large packing cases 
or fixed nn the ^iructure). Thu large open space in 
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front will ho laid oni sis a garden and promise* well* In 
the centre is a wdl-dragoed IrirL building ranmiccnt of 
the Customs House At King's Lyon* Turning south- 
wards and rc-enierlrig ihe main Ecdion of iht Exhibition 
grounds, we passed the pavilions of Malta, East Africa, 
Palestine, and ihe effective budding in rhi? Dutch Colonial 
Style erected for the Government of she Union of South 
Africa, with a rapid glstnce nr the most primitive mud 
walls of Nigeria and the native village behind, until, 
finally, the Stadium wns reached. 

Here we paused for a while while our guides explained 
the precautions which hav e been taken for die next 11 Cup 
Tie " dayv and gave us ssomt bite rolling detail on the con¬ 
structional problems of this vust building and how these 
were solved. 

The party then adjourned to the bij-: Stadium restaurant 
(decorated with an effective colour scheme in black, gold 
and rose colour) for tea kindly offered by 
and the visit termini ted with an informal vote of thanks 
to Messrs. Simpson imd Ayrton which was carried with 
enthusiasm* 

TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION AND CON¬ 
FERENCE AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

The Town Planning Department of ihr Bartlett School 
of Architecture at University College has just inau¬ 
gurated its tenth anniversary r This was made the occa¬ 
sion for the holding of a Town Planning Conference and 
Exhibition* 

11 is bring realised more and more every day tltat the 
question of joning. or the forecasting of fhc destiny of 
towns and regions h it really the acid ic&t of town planning. 
The designing of new road t- and alternative rallies becomes 
more or less a matter of finance and calculation, but 10 
anticipate the future growth of an area requires imngitiQ- 
lion. iTtltSp successful town planning calls for the Utili¬ 
sation of the bts l brains of the architectural and engi- 
nee ring professions. It is with a view to emphasising ill i 1 : 
and to pointing out the importance of educallon in 
connection with Town Planning that the Conference is 
being held. 

The School has been very successful in obtaining ihe 
assistance of the leading officials of the Ministry of Health 
in helping at the Conference* and in the programme are 
the nurpes of such well-known author it iea as Dr. Raymond 
L'nwin, Mr. George Pepler and Dr, Gibbon. Mr. 
Topham Forrest (the Bicfutrct to the London County 
Council) also addressed the audience cm architectural 
intemtia involved Ln the preparation oF town pijm nine 
schemes. 

Hie Exhibition p which consisted fur the moat part of 
the work of the students, showed an interesting series of 
studies of towns* such as Hamer. Uxbridge and Edgwircr 
within the neighbourhood of Greater London, and al^o 
showed ma ny scheme* forimpro vetnems i n the Ce n tra I u rea* 

In connection with the Exhibition mention should aUo 
be made of two very interesting models which were made 
by the gtudems and which represented rharactecritic 
reconstruction of unhealthy area* in South London. 
In addition, the wonderful surveys of the London Society 
were an exhibition h and other drawings exhibiting work 
actually carried out by past students, 
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I he Opening Ceremony w as presided over by H.R,H, 
Prince Arthur of Gant aught, and in addressing the 
audience on the work of the School, Professor Adshtad 
oilkd attention to the number of student* w ho had dis¬ 
tinguished themxdvcs in one way and another in town 
planning since leaving the School. Amongst the name® 
nf past students whose work was an exhibition and who 
Eiad since shown themselves capable town planners in 
the practical work which they had carried out since leaving 
™ Seborfi he mentioned the names of Mr. Harding 
I hompsah, who was successful in w inning competitions 
at Ramsgate imd ar Chatham, and Mr. Roacvw, whose 
writings on difhcuk Technical questions are well known 
and w ho is now engaged on the lay-out of an important 
housing scheme at Earno Attention was also called to 
the number of student* who had gone back to India and 
the Dependencies imbued with ns tire generous me i hods 
of developing towns. 


Review 

A HANDBOOK OF THE LARGI-R BRITISH 
FUNGI. By John Ramsbuttom, OJl.E., Si.A. 
F.L.S. Trustees oj the British Museum {Sutural 
History), Cromwell Hoad. S.W., 1923 , 71 . f>d. net. 

This valuable book of over 200 closely primed and 
well illustrated pages is founded on Sowerby’s famous 
Guide, but apart from similar!tv in form and arranec- 
tneni it is really a new book, the author in an intro- 
duction of some twelve pages sets out in a eery lucid and 
readable manner the difference between fungi and 
other plains, the importance and iattenr of fungoid 
tlciay p and the use of fungi as, and as associated with 
food. The magnitude of the subject mav he canted 
when it is stated that the 167 centra described nearly 
all have-numerous aperies. The interest of most of 
those who read this review will naturally centre on < hat 
dread tyrant of the architect, Mcrulius'of which there 
are twenty different species, while Polypoma also occa- 
s ion all v found in house timbers, though a comparatively 
mild offender, is said to exhibit iiself in no | ess than 
seventy species. In a work of this kind much space 
cannot be devoted to the subject of Dry Rot, neverthe¬ 
less, m the short account of Merulius much useful 
information will he found. For example, the tendency 
of spores to germinate freely on wood previously 
attacked by other fungi, hence the importance of 
retaining umber in a dry and healthy condition and of 
not neglecting any evidence of decay although such 
decay may be clearly not due to such devastating 
growths as Memliiifl. K 

Architects and others who have troubles with timber 
owe not a little 10 the help and courtesy of the Botanical 
Department of ,he Natural History Museum, and 
it is through the author as one of the staff of the 
museum that this advice and help largely comes 

Alan Muhbt [F.{. 


TFIE LIBRARY 


On the Library Table 

Notes ON Some of nip Cltoint Foreign and Colonial 
Periodicals. 


Even many of those visiting the Libntrv for specific study 
and rc^rarch by means of reference to the Guinea on ii& 
shelves have probably hardly appreciated the fact that, week 
by w«k—or perhap* mmt correctly mo nth by month, there 
ate provided for reference periodical- that lay before those 
interested what i* beinij Jonc in feniiiy* not 

Only in Fitncr, Italy. Belgium and Other foreign ccuntricf, 
hut in jjur own Colonic*, ft is with a view of drawing atten¬ 
tion to this addition to the usefulness of the Library' that 
the following notes have been made. 

FRANCE. 

£jj Cn?:$lr*iftiat: Afoc&rw illustrates in its niimbcr for 
February the interior And exterior of M. Condonmeria recently 
built theuire at L0!e+ In L r Architecture is given an able 
rrstmri of the final lecture on the Renaissance by y 1. BoeswilL 
wald, Irupectfir-Cencral of Historic Monument An a reck¬ 
on Modem Churches describes* with plan and view, Bentley's 
Cathedral at Westminster, to which it accords hjgh prat-w. 
A design for a theatre by lVt/iin (1765) h illustrated byphoio- 
Hiaph-s of hh recently discovered drawing of the building, 
'Hit March number of this juumill cciiimiii:i on article On the 
Church m Rstncy the much-discu^ed mempt of the two 
bralheFfi Ferret to s how the cm pi oymenl of reinforced, concrete 
in an ecclesiastical building—frankly, yet with a view 10 xvlhctic 
considerations. The autumn number of a Hew publication, 
UArchitecture Fit ante, gives thirteen plates deal in it with the 
same building, End, in addition, a fully illustrated description 
of ii very “ modern h shop in the Rue dc la Palx, Paris. 

The Gazelle ties B^awc-Arti is the dope n , and perhaps the 
best,of periodical* with painting, sculpture and architecture for 
their province—and, apart from articles dealing with I he two 
fanner of there subjects ( it gives -1 fully illustrated account of 
the seventeenth century grottoes, terraces and other garden- 
Wfirlt of tile Chilean Ncuf, St. Gemiatn-en-Laye* of which 
magnificent building they are the bare rcmaiiia. 


ITALY, 

The periodical Pedate (taking its Title from Du-dalus, the 
11 Pint Artificer ") covets in in* teqpe not only architecture, 
but painting, sculpture and the allied arts. In the present 
number i& an account of on important Roman mosaic, repre¬ 
senting in the amphitheatre, and found in a villa at 

Zliten, in Tripolitan ju The illustrations, af which ihere are 
rcveral; urt interesting m Hhuwing, often to a large *ra!c |( 
the mosaic worker's technique, Some unknown works by 
the painter Lo Spagnolo die urictwsed and illimreied. 

SPAIN, 

A not Very recent number I 'f e he organ of tbe SatifitmJ Central 
df ArquiUrm exhibits Spam ks also interesting ilneSf in town 
planning, and actforth p an example for study ihe lay-out 
of Trondhjfiu, Norway, by S. Pedersen and F. W. Berger. 
The new building for die Spanish Legation at Havana by 
Sen or, _ Jkd^uti and Carratoem. (the former an architect of 
New York training) is, in nil other article. given ds One of a 
ieries uf cnnl rnlporary buildings „ Arquitectm r*t fjjptfnaJu ha* 
the advantage of a veil-rendered English translation of the 
text by Prof, Malley + of the Royal University College of 
Madrid. The fifth number contains *oinc interesting photo- 
graphs cif i3ie Mudejor plaster relief-work in Toledo, dating 
tram the fourteenth century, A derigri fora proposed building 
fur the Society of Spanish Authors b Cu mmcndabl y free from 
the trireme length In which many Spanish architect* have 
allowed themselves to go in other building* where a newer 
expression in KchitHtiirc m striven for. 


SOUTH .AMERICA 

Arqxiuctum is published in Montevideo,, Uruguay h by the 
Socittku! lt if Arqtdteciei of that city. It includes painting and 
sculpture in its COn 5 Edcratian T and the latest number in the 
Library con tarns an article On the former subject and well 
illustrated from pictures by Velazquez, Murillo, Goya and 
other Spanish painters. Two bouses—mie in the anuitrv, and 
the oiher a town house- arc illustrated, and the work of an 
FfPwc/rf Indu striate (equivalent lo our School of Air) h 
shown by photographs of the work in modelling and vroqd- 
carving done by pupils at some oF these, 

HOLLAND. 

Tfie just published Btimefamdig iVcckhtmt, the organ 
oi the Netherlands Architects 1 Society, illustrate Mr. de 
Klerk'i eotnpetition design fnr a cemetery chiipcl. 

BELGIUM, 

Tile ofiidal organ of the Srussek Society' of Architecture— 
L'Emvkiian —in it* principal article treat* of gardens, to a 
cnfuiderable extent of modem fhmli-.b design, but alvo in¬ 
clude* some Belgian examples. 

JAPAN. 

The journal of the Institute nf Japanese Architect (KtrrMktt 
Zasrfti) ri.Lh many view* of the destruction caused by the earth¬ 
quake. llie text es unfortunau tv only in Japanese. 

UNITED STATES. 

The drawing* shown at the Inst Exhibition of the Archi¬ 
tectural League of New York form the principal feature of 
the American Architect for February, In England there in no 
exact equivalent P> Pend! Fointe r u monthly magazine addressed 
more particularly to the draughtsman land dejlitig by meuns of 
Its illu^tratiom with the technique of architectural drawing* 
mainly in pettrih In the Architectural Rrcnnf the Japanese 
earthquake la considered in two articles, and especially in iiv 
effects upon die Imperial Hotel. Tokyo, which withsmod 
damage letter rhan any building of it* size in that citv. 
Bernnd two pillarn overturned and three small Cracks, Mr, 
F. Lloyd Wright, the American architect, can boast that it 
escaped uninjured. An article—one of a series—un Public 
Library planning hy the Assistant Librarian at Brooklyn* in 
the February nuniber of the Architectural Forum, pansies 
much interest, particularly With regard to The plan-, of v.hich 
it give* several ejcimples. The Third Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in New York, Is attracting amongst American 
architects considerable notice, and is- here described, Siained 
Ijlass *nd iw histon 1 are treated in she iif^t of a series by- 
Mr. \V. B. Burnham, and ilSu: trsited by .in attractive coIdutt^ 
drawing of the well-known window of Noire Dime dc la 
Relic VerriiTc. Ch^nres. line Pacific Coast Architect is 
published in San Francisco. The present number has .i 
lefiea nf views and plan^ of ih** prire-w inning design ft for n 
: rnall house—in brick. Several San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
house* art iflwitaited. The Aweriem MagOMrru of Art treats 
in an article giving -several half-tone blnckn af the Exhibitjon 
of Modem English Craft-work at Detroit,amirevitrw* the ^ped- 
mens shown by Messrs. Griily Hewit, Omar Ramsdcn arid 
nthcni. An account by Mr. Selwyn Brlnton* of the Pituao 
Home—ihc Son Gallo police which, with hi^ wumferful 
collection, the late Lt. P. Iloimt b<x|ucathed so Lhe Mimidpaiity 
of Florence. 

The planning of « number of poit-war hDipital* fur she 
US A. Government form* (hr aubjcct of the principal article 
in the hurct number of the alwayv admiraEile ArcMlochirr, 
and n further i nitres ting item ta d description of the Stockholm 
City Hall, of which more than one appreciation ha* been* 
published in England, 

C, Harrison Townsend [FJ. 
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Revision of Existing Regulations for Architectural 

Competitions 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. TUESDAY, i$ MARCH, 

THE CHAIRMAN : Gentlemen, thi* U a Social Gwl 
Meeting called to coniidcr The teviviotl of the cikhng Kcgul^- 
lions for Afchitectura] Competitinnri, prepared by the Com- 
pebtium CoTTlfnillrt m cn-fMlllcirimi vrith the Allied Huciecitra 
and fits Society of Ardiiiccts, and approved by the Council- 
A copy u£ \hr dmie Regulation-* ha* drotliiTnl, and I will 
till upon Mr Herbert A. Welch* the Chairman of the Com* 
pciLtiojiB Committee,, ro move th^it thev be adopted. 

MR. HERBERT A WELCH Id) z Mr. Chulrrmft and 
^cxnlcrnerip the Competition* Committee ha* during the paac 
two or ihrtf yciirs had under review [be Regulations Brovcrning 
the promotion and conduct of architectural comp-etiTiogv*. In 
dealing with tJirse rotaiiltuHs it Vvn agreed that [hough the 
old condition* in some respects needed revision they might 
form the basis of the new condition*. Ptoi-ivar condemns, 
made i[ more or lc-^ necessary to survey our posttion in a 
general broad way* and particularly ti was fell that in doing this 

would eft desirable to hive the upininrti jml the help of all 
bodies throughout the British Lie* who were dealing with 
competition^, nr were in any other way promoting the interests 
uf architect urt, A jub-comroittw wm, therefore^ formed hy 
she Competitions, Committee tu CoElabomtc wilh a sub-do m-* 
mittte appointed hy the Society of Architects (who had pre- 
viou* Iy accepted an invimiioii). This Committ ee indue course 
presented its report Iq the Competitiani Cffimnittfc, who con¬ 
sidered and unproved it. and Sent Copies 10 each of die Allied 
Sodetirs for their comment*. Having received and considered 
the sugge^tioni from the various Allied Societies, the Com¬ 
mittee produced the document which you luive before you. 
That document bus been approved by the Council of ihc livifi- 
tufc and i\ now presented to you for YOnr consideration and 
approval. '3 "he Society of Architects, at the present moment, 
though they have approved it by their Sub-Corn miuee, have 
not vet ph Cc 1 1 It 1 before Uiei r genera [ body, Therein, Iwwevi r „ 
nothing in this document — except ope point m w hich l ah-dl 
refer later — of any importance wadi which, in iheir Conference 
stfljre, they wore noun entire agretmmt. 

You have .all had a copy of these Regulations mid 1 tuggest, 
Mr. Cftoirman, for your conEideration that they might be 
Corcii dered and dealt with clause by dau*«. 

THE Cl i AIRMAN : Yb, I agree, 

MR. WELCH : I will proceed with the first paragraph: 

Hl It is nismacd _.. eemptitonJ 1 Thu. in cJTeti+ii a reproduc¬ 
tion of the on tin! dime in the old Regulations. There ls a slight 
variation in ihc word*, but the effect h the same. Therefore L 
formally move that it l>e adopted . 

MR* HENRY ASHLEY seconded. 

Carried, 

MR. WELCH: The second paragraph L Members and 
Lkenltufe* - - » Regulations. ' p 

MR.ASHLEY: [ second thm. 

Carried. 

MR. WELCH ’ "The Condition* of a Competition iihall 
contain the fdQowilir Regulations (ii - ) to (/) nn essential ! (ra) 

*" 'niciwmilULtLon . , . fie submitted . P * 

Carried. 

MR WELt'H : (i)’’ Each J^ufn . . . h>» -u bmlifted . Ih This 
u precisely iticsamc a» the d«u*c in ihc previous Regulation*, 
except chat Oaufle* (?) and (ft) have been transposed. 

Carried, 
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MR. WELCH read (?) and irf>_ in ( 4 ) the word 11 paid H 
ha^ been inadventful y omitted : the finiiiitt should comment* 
“ The premiums shall be paid,” The dftiue i^ identical with 
Chmsc (J) at present, except in so fc.tr a* one word in the lu^t 
line is concerned* where wo have sub* hinted the word ,L varied " 
for" m aside, 14 

Carried. 

MR WELCH : (ej It iaati^ttd [here thill we should omit 
[hv third fool no! C deferred Us in thb clause, and add, afttr 
" coat 11 1 he word* " stated in tj»e cotaditions/ 1 We think i| wjIt 
then read mure clearly. 

Carried. 

AIR WELCH " (/) This hits been slightly s’arifd, but iht 

variation b trifling,, and the meaning remains unaltered. 

Carried. 

MR. WELCH : While we are on thb p a ^e, there h a point 
fi[ tome iTripommce which has tkrisen since these draft R^uuIj- 
tians were published. Footnote No. a " Tht^e Regqlq- 

tin ns ate not intended |o apply to small private Limited Cornpe- 
tiui>E]s.” Thfl Committee had ji feelingtha^ thucjhi&eghaidtfbe 
dele led when il had ihh under consideration. >md the Society 
of Architects repreaentettves agreed ro the deletion, Something 
however, vulweciuently o^Urred which caused the Committee 
to leave ihc clause ^landing as it was. Since ihene new Re K uk^ 
tionR have been Circulated to the members we have had three 
strong protests one from the Liverpool Society of Architect* 
mie from the Scottish Chapter, end another from, I think an 
individual member, marine that the particular reftrence ro 
hnuied rompetmonA should be delated. A, ., Competitinm 
Cwnmrttee Wc have onnvidered these roQUHPs and We reoom- 
men d the deletion of the second funtnoie referred to, 

Carried. 

MR, WELCH : We new pn « tt . No. , on tilc n4 . x , 

I hr promoter, , rcLlmg Thf^to." TItc fii-,, plrt „f ,hi s 
parujfrnpK I# i den Heal thutm the old k ef yuLiir t r,i Tta- J.„ t 

TUO knei ™»,a«jit r'nr ,h e |«„ three word,.. We W 
Dd . ded , acknowledged standjntf.’’ whiefi is a v.riation of thv 
ontfnaldnuse which Elites *‘ of«liih|i 5 he J reputation " There 
rnay Ije no Tea] difference between the two 

MR, .J.MUBRAY EASTON [,J.| : MjyJ niukc a point here, 
Sir . Il iBtnii m me (Jut this is l. dime where One hid lir.ucd 
Tha[ lame reference: would Sfc made li> the jury svitefn I think 
l hh, njrht triLjini; that ihi, n the clause where it would have 
“ m V n lflt tu “ l>rL " n dt "B with The um i, s i„ n of .^j. 
mendatjon on the part of the Committee that the jure ratM) 
.hoiiltl be adnpted t* j>i, c which will au« a jeel 

appt.miment, « t wciallif ^ina nj? the juunjsw mentben. Thlre 
ha* bee n, gr eat del of ducusHOn about i t recently and 1 1 h, *1 
1 mu correct m tlatinc that the correspondence which 
tiairdmoncof ihebuildinH papers, by Mr. Howard Robertson 
l" l "« >J» view of the jure KVstem.l,.^ been backed In IWe-mr 
Richardwin, Pnsfeswr knlly, Prefer AJh^d M^ I m 
Chester, Mr. IJavis Mi. Atkinson and Mr.Duddand I titjnis it 

jeW ib^r ' ,flT !rnt " J ‘' corn!deration of the Tnnitnre 

and of the Compel,twn. Committee, There has been 0 Jn^r 
amour, tof dcMatmf*c*K>n with recent award, .nilihar „f 
f 1 l' ri> hal.‘U .Kjv.i liable to occur ; but most of the v ™^' 

tk^whireZ* lj: thflt T ' 1 ' 

lion Where there is * jury of nodes ihflm ihret . rchi tectv tL 

fechnw CX[ ,„ that competitor^ .re to . considerable e‘^ t mflu' 
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cneed in their dt'rignn by the personal itv of ihe assessor ■ they 
Study the assessor, when they should be Studying the problem 
purely and -imply 1 do not think this is the time or the place 
10 pui forward a scheme—peftaips It occurs later*on theques¬ 
tion of the nu ruination aF assc-bsars — but I do think if would be 
n more satisfactory method and would promote more confidence 
if S Panel of Architects, m serve 4 s ? for the year, 

were ejected—not merely nominated—by ihe members,. 
Further, that in the case of compels tun* where the value 
exceeds £ao,0» or £30,0*0 there should he ,l Panel nf 
snot less than three archLTeefA, And, equally important I think, 
the Panel should have a representJtivc nf the promoters TO 
fldvific them on the functional part of the building. ] know' the 
sub-committee of the Society which confer fed with you were 
stnm&ly in favour of the jury system, and 1 think if thert rccorn- 
toeiuteriort-—I do not know whether ti got far a? that—came 
to the main Committee I Fiat it wan not Lurried any further. 
There were, [ believe r three representative on the *ub-etpm- 
mittec. and each of them was strongly in favour of the jury 
system. and it seem* to me that until that h tried there 
will continue to be a good denJ of dissatisfaction with 
the onc-assessor system* which it not in vogue in any 
other country. 

MR H V, LANCHESTER [FJ : Do you rule this in order* 
Sir? 

THE CHAIRMAN : Yes. 

MR. LANCH ESTER : I should like to say a few words. 

THE CHAIRMAN : We have no resolution before the 
meeting. 

MR, LANCHESTER : Having been quoted ns ad advocate 
of the jury’ system—end t am mmt emphatically an advocate 
of find have the strongest faith in the advantage* of that 
swtrtn™J should like to w\ a few worth. While strongly 
advocating That system, find having great faith that it would, 
in many eases product a better result, I have also been, for 
nearly twenty years, j. worker on the Competition ; Commitrer. 
With regard In the present po' i t ie U of the Competition.* Com- 
niSites: m relation to their erpenences with focal authorities 
and othef promoters oi competitions r had it been possible 
Without entirely dLorganiting their work to put in something 
more emphatic in thv way of the jury tern it would, 1 am 
r,urc r have been included. Many member* of the Committee 
Fed *trongly that vcn r often it would be better to have ft jury ; 
but th.it until the load h-nk and promoter* are further 
educated t as they will he, perhaps, ten or twenty years hence, 
tt would entirety dinr^tiusr the effort* of the Committee to 
endeavour to Force upon local authorities the jury system in 
preference id « single assessor, or one or iwu uss^snn. I am 
sorry it i* Ml , 1 Wish that the general attitude of ihe Country 

toward ihe logical solving of competition problem wh more 
advanced ; hut under existing conditions 1 firmly believe that 
It would render the whole of our activities impracticable if 
Wc Wftc to mike these conditions an absolute necessity. You 
may feel that 3 am a reactionary : E am not, 1 fed that this 
question, however desirable it may Ire, h n matter of time, one 
of gradually educating the promoters us Well as ourselves on 
thr nicrjti of appointing a jury of nsaessorn in important 
competitions, 

the CHAIRMAN : Taking this clause as il stands, there 
15 iiaihinK to prevent ihe general body, from time to time, 
UfRing upon the President Ruch a course as a jury, and getting 
him to urge upon promoter*-— which is the difficult point— 
TQ have juries. Rut at the moment I cannot do more than 
pm the paragraph -II it Slsnds. 

Mft. H, V. ASHLEY [F] ■ 1 would point out that in the 
conditions there h nothing whatever to prevent ■ jury being 
■ppointed for any competition. What occurs m me is that 
It L* very often difficult enough to get promoies^ to appomt 
ftn BSKsiar ai atl ' and! if VC go 10 the promotera and say 11 Not 
only must you have an assessor, but you must have three 


amvjn ' P I think juu will find tbt a very large majority 
of the Competitions will simply cp go Weil at Once. The 
Committee have given a great deal of nnsdendon to the 
point. 

MR. E. P. WARREN [FJ : It ivppear^ to me that the words 
■' The selection of ait Assessor or Assessor* " leave the Cl*e 
op*.iL : i tU open EO thi- promote?* to appoint more than one 
Assessor, they can appoint bvc if they like. But I do not 
think ir is possible for ihk Institute to attempt to impose a 
jury, 1 sened on ft jury last year. It Genera, at tile instigation 
of the Institute. There were four architect* and three nOn- 
arduiecis and it worked very well, on the whole r Rut I 
see that it in not possible,, in the C3*V where pmtnDlcrs dfliriH 
wiih to hew two or three or tf jury, to im pose a jury. I think 
u competition may be honourable 2 nd shwiutefy legal without 
i jury. 

MR. EASTON : I do not think it is necessary ta impose a 
jury, but one would certainly hive liked to see a recommendfl- 
tion in favour of juries, which is a different mar ter. It terms 
to mt that many local bodies would have no objection xo ft jury, 
provided ihe payment 10 be nude for ibdt service* Was riot 
increased Tke question of payment should not be regarded 
AS a windfall to men who arc Hppoinied a^*60r-n, but rather 
m on obligation and an honour. And therefore if the difficulty 
is one of finance it certainly shouEd not Stand in the way of a, 
jury. At prevent 4 dauxe many of Ui vmuld like to -set is one 
stating -imply that the Institute strongly recommends the 
appoinunent of a jury Ln all important w-orks, 

MR. C- E. ELCGCR [F.I : I support the la*t sp»ker, l 
have suffered three time*, I f«J sure, by the assessing of an 
imporunt competition being in the hiflds of one man T 
especially in one ats*, ill which we were placed second. In 
that cm- the Town Clerk, not kitnvring who I was, told me 
that the j\ssrsMr him del t hud Mtid that the plans in tiucstion 
were far ahead nf anything that had l>een done m in la line 
before for a special building, but ■ hat they w r ere so far ahead 
in date that he did nor like to put them first, so he placed them 
second. I ndvised him that Homebody else w T ho had done a 
sfipeeml building of the kind—which the Assessor had not— 
might be placed in the position of usve^sor. Another Wa* the 
the case of ft very important building, and a jn^ 1 , without 
doubt, would have gone into the matter in □ different way. 

1 support the suggestion that it i* not any radical change which 
h wanted in this clause, buc simply a more emphatic guidance 
given ha to die \xluc of a jury. IF it i* A question of the fee 
which ci paid to The assessor, 1 hope that might be to some 
extent reconsidered. {n spite of the number fif hours spent 
by the Committee in considering this maTTer, it is a Vital point F 
especially to the younger members of the Institute. Juries 
thuuld hi rnore Mrongly recommended fc and some .guidance 
given so. to their selecti on , 

MR, WARREN" ; Would there be any objection to Luftertutg* 
after " Assessors " M or of a jury of Assessors ,f ? 

MR. WELCH : You would not need « Aisoann tl SO that 
case. 

MR WARREN: You cannot l m pose * jury. 

MR. WELCH : That is why we hare left ,p Aiaessors, 
leaving IE to the option of the promoters 10 have either one or 
more, B 

MR, WARREN : l agree it is well to draw ihe aitermnn of 
promotort to the p^sibiticy of a jury, you hold that the 

appointment of rwo or mnre as^^essorx tonstitule:. a jury. 

MR, WELCH : *I7mi h whai w?. wiah tn mfei it ihi- f.iage. 

It is a Very imporomi matter, and before >tiu pre-;^ it wdlVou 
allow me to state in general terms the vipw* of the Committee f 
We h&ve given chi^ matter much consideration, and we have a 
perfectly open mind on the question of whether or noi the 
jury system or thr individual »b»qt system Li the right one 
front the architects point of view, 1 nm ^Ure vViu will ftppre- 
daie tlun if we are to do our duty by the profession w^? mu^t 
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also do it by ihe public,, who atc the promoters, anti We luive 
had TO tube into actouiit I he larger point of view in framing 
this curtdiunn, The fiifldiimental point is thut these CCN- 
ditton* should be so framed that they irnd to promote p and 
not to di.-iCtmre.ge competition h ; that ;. the main point we 
hare had in nur itliltdi. To pre**, at thin -iiJigc, for more than 
One astffsHOf wo did be, st Conoid ered T n great tactic I rmsiake, 
whatever mjy be OUT views regarding ihc virtues of c jury. 
There are two or ihrte main reasons why we think One 
point which Mr. Aahley hft« mad** t* the terror that il striker 
into the heart of the avrnLgc promoter lo feel that be has guE 
In combat three professional men ; it will make him shy of 
competition^ on ihat ground *lone if you impose a jury 
system at I hit stegt. The ?^cand reason is ms the SCOFC of 
tWii- E doybt if there exists — even tv mo fig* t our brother 
urdkileirL'i—sufficient s-e) ^sacrifice to indicate that they sift 
prepared to share the cxiiung fees with a jury of ti^se&sor^. 
What b mote h 1 am inclined personally to feet—this is nut 
ttMfHari]y the view of the Committee — that, human nature 
being what it t* + there will he a tendency if you a jury 
■n i asre^mns to carry OUE the duties of rheir high office PI the 
fees payable so an ifulividuiiJ assessor, more or 1^, to leave 
the work, at any rate, during the early itifft, Its one only d 
the ihrecr I submit that these reasons are worthy of stria u* 
ccm&idcratinn, and are, in mv opinion, of sufficient weight 
to cause us to pitise before unduly preying the jury system 
at This stage* Perhaps later il, may be more opportune to 
b rirtg i t up agai n, I submit there s s no overwhelm i ng evidence 
^— however much in theory we might favour it—-that the jury 
*y*tem where it has been Applied has been an unquestionable 
improvement on the individual .i^-c^Or sy&ttTFI. 1 submit 
it hai not yet ful ly proved i t*elf . Ik* im*< it has been a MU.ce** 
in the bchcrtls, it must not be considered 14 necessarily itoutid 
to ^iiicceed in competition* outride the schools. I have a 
leEEer on th.iE subject, which has jliil been handed to mr H in 
which It appears that Mf, Colleurt, when assessing the com¬ 
ped tion for the Peace Palace at The Hague, considered that ihe 
jury ayatem failed, and resulted in a deiijm bring chosen which 
Was not the design the jury wanted* Furthermore, it will be 
remembeted that e. considerable Amount of diHsaiiafiution was 
expressed with the jury'* amesaijig df the Hoard of Trade 
offices in Whitehall just prior to, or in the early days of, the 
War . Slid, Again* that the assessing df Ihe L,C.C, County Hail 
competition did noi at the time meet with universal approval, 
] have endeavoured lO pUi these thing* be Fore you fairly and 
freely, and r 1 hope, with a judicial mind. We, as a Committee, 
feeling wc have to serve the ben interests of the profession 
And of the promoters, cannot ji this Mage recommend to 
toii the jury syvzem as a substitute for the individual assessor. 
We have endeavoured to encourage the idea by stating the 
plural Wherever possible in these conditions, but we cannot 
pleas if beyond that point, and we do not think \t is desirable 
for the profession to prtw it, 

MR. WARREN : 1 would like to put myself right with Mr 
Welch if he thinks I recommended the jury frystem* Or wished it 
TO he sperificolly recommended in this document. I did not. 
But I think that since the jury system is a perfectly legitimate 
one and applies tn some cases it should be mentioned. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Ifroore than one assessor is appointed 
It is obviously a jury. 

MR. LAN'GHESTER : Shall we %a\ 4h Selection uf an As¬ 
sessor or Assessors to act u a jury f " 

MR AVAR REN ; I wjcoiidtbat. 

MR. HORACE CUBITT [A,} : 1 think we should not do 
these things in a hurry, J1 »bc Regulations having been issued 
to all the members,, are we in order to pass them now ? I mean 
without further reference to the member* f As amended* must 
they come up again* or does this meeting finish them } 

IHE SECRETARY : So far *i thi* meeting is concerned, 
yes. 


:\ 1R . CLFBITT I uppreciate what A \ r. Wckh j aid j bo m nor 
getting into difficulties with the promoter*. and if wc put [he 
word* N Jury of A^^oft M without sotne explanation of whnt 
i» meant it will give the average town clerk who secs them the 
idea that we want to have a jury of twelve architect*. \f wc 
are going to niter it, I sujj«eit tbuE. instead of altering st in the 
middle, we should put a 'separate eh use At the end saying 
M In important CompeEi lions a jury consisting of tfanfc dssei^or> 
might i'tr more satisfactory' chan a single asse^or," 

MR. WELCH : While I agree in principle with what Mr. 
Gubin has said, and I think the Committee ivuuld be prepared 
to consider It f;kVOu.mbly P the question v. rmld ^risc as to what 
compel!lion is bic enough for A jurj J . It is difficult EO kiluvv 
where to draw ihe line, 

MR. Ct-'RITT : I dc not pres thaE. only to make it clear 
that yetir jury need ope be more than three people, 

\IR. ASHLEY : These Regulation* have bcun convidcred at 
length by the Committee, and that is why they have pur into the 
fir&l clause Ehe appointment of m Aiiewor or , As- 

aes&nrs coven a jury of two or twelve, or any number you like, 
professional Or Otherwise, and I feel veiy tErangly,after the time 
ibr Comm i riee and the Allied ^societies hnv^ yiven ns ibi^arid 
having decided to put is in ihi^ way. tliat th^ir derision shoutd 
no! be hghtjy overlooked, 

MR. WARREN : M To act m a jury' ” does no liurm. 

LANCHRS I'ER I ’Chat is aa mild as you could put it. 
] do nut ihink people would consider it mcuui twelve, thevoro 
ordinary cornmon-^ense men. moat of Them 

MR, H T. JACKSON [A ]: " The ^election uf an Av^or 

or two nr more Ahsww 10 act as a Jury/ 1 

MR. LAN CUES I ER : Yes, (hut should come in the ihtrd 
linr. 

The dause, as so amended, was Carried. 

MR- W ELCH ; Hl 1 he Preaidcn-t. .. Aa3cssOTs/ F itnd Clause 
F ' 2 The duties of an Assessor arc a* fnLInw-T' J move aub- 
*5^“™ ( fl )« (H- (f). (d>, [e>. All the^e clauses ire the same ft& in 
the old Regulations. 

Carried. 


MR \\ELCHj {/) il To inform P . , Promoters/ 1 There IS a 
feding la lent m the mind of moit promoter*, pairiculurly loc&l 
u u i hnri ties and public bodies, Lhu| they must acxepi the deftifin 
lufamilfed and placed firtu by ihe asscseore, w hether ihey like 
u,n “ whcllicr or not it exactly meets the requirement*. 

I StiA clftute is meant to Endicjte to ihem that whereas (he design 
selected those nearly,, in the opinion of (he assesvyrs, mtcLs the 
conditioni and regulation* set down in the competition, it 
ought not. nevertheless, exactly meet those conditions, and (hat 
iherefote ihe promoter! are at lil)eny m request the author of 
the successful design so to modify thm design subsequently 
as to make it more nearly fl ea.ord wiihthrir requirnTsentis, and 
that they need noijusE takeilasit is and proceed withit, 

Carried H 

MR. WELCH : lh 3. Competitions may he . . . (g) . . . 
rccommenned. ’ ” Great arehiEectural importance " hon beep 
deleted, andM competitions for public work* ” inserted. ( 6 ) 
andjr) and the OOle fire thcAAmea.^ previous! V printed 

Mr- a ‘ G t WEN BOURNE [A.] : Th' ,dV«inn nf.hr Mr chi- 
lccL5 » “e frWmnjeiMlaiion of ihe President of the Inutiiu- 
tUDe when hen ai.k«d ! 

MR. VmCH : Thui Wai not fieix-saaritv so iittended. It 
oeWKflflilly hil ppen- :n the cnmluet of Jit.itti Ce tliat two, or thm 
or four irehitssisteoave fwm i prospective client an invitltMO 
to prtpurr sketchti. L he diem nsip ht intimsiely k nMv three or 
four irrhileett in > large pfovinrul loivn. He does nor «fe to 
Crtplge any one of them offhand, because it mi£ht tnm invi- 
diom. He, however. *ay» t “ 1 would like you three or four to 

rampetr, wall >tiu do 50 ? p 

MU_ WIN BOURNE : [ wndetstond that ; 1 have taker port 
in *ueh a eontpetmon; hut woutd ii not he advisable for a 
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clause to be added suggesting that the President t-f the In*Titure 
rKOrnmfnds that in Any iiinited competition where- architects 
are invited by the client the Institute be asked 10 suggest the 
names of an equal number bo as iomake itslightly more an open 
Com petition! : 

MR, WELCH : I think that would be undevirxble. 

Pumcrniph (j) (a), fG), (rj and the note were carried, 

MR, WELCH : “ 4 , The number . . . might suffice/' 

MR. P. BURNETT : I n Clause 4 I think the assessors might 
do Kmutiting to minimise the work of comped dongas far aa 
they can. Often as5«&0rH put in a dtUK with that object r 

Stic WELCH ; We have dealt with thsaE in a separate docu¬ 
ment issued Id asseswri, called *' Ad dee H> AsstssoR." 

MR WARREN: It should he ” Unless th t As«swp 
advise/’ 

MR .WELCH : Ye*. 

Ca Tried, 

MR. WELCH - S b the name aa in ihe previous Regula¬ 

tion*. 

Canned. 

MR WELCH : (6) (a), (b) r (c) are the none as in ihe pre¬ 
vious Regulations. 

Carried. 

MR, WELCH 1 W) I® the same as the Unit pars of this 
Clause iti the old Regulation* ’ the second part of the old 
Clause we think to be unnecessary And liable t» mbcons LrUCtion ■ 
we have, therefore, dropped it* 

THE CHAIRMAN : Is there say amendment to that ? 

MR. P. MARKS ILictntiaS*] : You will make It ** Assessors/’ 
plum] ? 

MR. WELCH : We will revise the Replant)ns generally in 

that sense. 

Carried. 

MR. WELCH: U) Here for “violated" we have sub¬ 
stituted ,J disregarded/ 1 

Carried. 

MR,WELCH: {/). 

Carried. 

MR. WELCH : ? U as in the previous conditions. 

Carried* 

MR, WELCH ; Clause l#. In this douse fci carnage paid 14 is 
new, and '* within fourteen days of ihe closing of the Exhibi¬ 
tion ^ ja also new. 

Carried. 

MR. WELCH : 1’he next clause is slightly revised- In the 
old Regulations ihe dau>c wm mainly the same, but the basic 
figure wan 30 guineas. Having raised Our own fees since the 
wax it would be grossly unfair to ask an assessor to da the work 
for the same fee hi before the war, therefore we have made the 
basic ItfUTu fifty guineas. 

MR. LAN CHESTER : It looks as if it is part of Clause 8 as 
it in put here. 

MR. WELCH : We can call it No. 9. 

MR, P. V. BURNETT IL ): That clairw dna not ditfer- 
enfiace in any way as to the numl«r of competitors. If wc 
ore m take the case of the provincial town with three or four 
architects, ihe assessor ia ro motive ihe same fee for adjudicating 
Its another man for IOO seta of drawings. 

MR. WELCH s These fees are not compulsory for assessors* 
they are customary, This is the usual fee + but it can be 
varied under tpeend conditinm. In the limited competition* 
in provincial towns to which l referred the prospective client 
often acts as promoter and assessor- That it ihe UttUtl COUP** 
it take?, and I ilm afraid we Clinnot Stop it. 

MR, LANCHESTER: It has had considerable con^ 
^deration, You rmiat not complicate these thing* by putting 


to number of provisos in them. It b merdy to give art idea 
whiit the assessor should hil ve. 

MR, C U B ITT : I would I ike to ia ise a point here, o f whi ch 
\ have given notice to Mr, MiicAlisler. I ani putting my 
suggestion in ihe form of an amendment. Nowhere in the 
Regulations do we give guidance to promoters Of assessor^ 
as to what the premium should be. Some of us h.ive bad 
unfortunate experience* in this respect. I till to mind a 
limited competition, where, of the premiums given by the 
promoters, ihe fits! W3* merged and the second was about 
one-third of the assessor’s fee. Yet I da not think wt enn 
cam plain of promoters doing that, for if we complained, 
lhey would say u You issue Regulations, but you say nothing 
about this, and we thought it was all right/' i think it js very 
weak of the Institute ; I do not S*y it is the fault of the C'oro- 
petitiotin Committee, or of ihe Council. but it is weak to go all 
these years and not moke an attempt to see that wt get el 
highet remuneration for those who do not get placed first, I 
think the public would pay it; they only want a little reminder 
that il b desirable that a certain amount be paid in premiums.. 
I may he allowed to refer to some history' on thri question. 
When 1 wjw joint Honorary’ Secretary of the Practice Corn- 
mi tree, some year* ago, We were concerned wilh fees, Wt 
felt it wa* illogiizal for ut TO “ Carpet h ’ some members for 
doing work for insufficient fee* when the- [nstilUW Itself, ill 
ha competitions, was alia wing a large number of member^ to 
do a great deal of work for almost no remuneration, even if 
they were successful in getting a place in the competition. 
We got into much With the Competitions Committee, ^lld 
they agreed, at a joint meeting, to make a sort of scale of 
about S per cent.Y.*. h tbat ihe assessor's Fees and the premiums 
should be T per cent, fjfltirnsately the Council turned irdown. 
1 shall not bring that forward again, been use t ihink it could be 
got m another wti|. It is not unrea*enab|e to sty the third 
premium should approximate to the assessor ? ftt. We hAVfin 
unwritten rule that the second premiuan is double ihe third, and 
it would not be unreasonable, in thra Draft KegulatTOna P 
to put in something mild in this form, which should be added. 
I think, tn thia eku&e after nvsessor's fee : M There is no fixed 
rule u to the amounts of the premiums to be awarded, but 
it U corvaidcred desirable that the third premium should 
approximate iti amount in the asseflsor'H fee h and the 
premium should be double the amount of the third premium. 
Would that do uny harm to the profession if it appeared in our 
Regulation* ? If that goes in ns I move it uhould, wc may be 
a little unwise, nt the same time, in raising the assent F * fee, 
heesuse 1 ihmk he is not badly paid. If you take the raised 
BBscsiorif fee and &ay all yuur premium* must be Sn accordance 
With it, you would get a rather larger premium in the smaller 
competitions than we can expect. I put it forwatd for dis¬ 
cussion iLit wc should have some Clause giving a suggestion os 
to the amount to be awarded in premium*, and making the 
third premium approximate m the assessor's fee. Our own. 
member? would not then fee! thill these Regulations put 
the ft&setsuT in a very as E is factory position snd leave the 
poor competitor* very much out in the cold. 

MR, LANCHE5TER: Could Mr, Cubitt s proposal be 
included in the instruction* 10 assessors f 

THE CHAIRMAN" : It hm not been seoonded, 

MR. BURNETT * I mood it. It seem* unfair that 
iruJequ.LEc prrmiums m eompetition* riiould be allowed to gn 
through by the Com petitions Committee. When we «m- 
sider that if the amount of work done by unsuccessful com¬ 
petitors were valued according to the Institute scale it wnuld 
prolsahly CEjual u Bum in the region of £ 50 p ooo a year, we 
should sutely see that she unsuccessful cumpetiton receive 
much fairer treatment, I think ihe motion which has b«n 
put by Mr. Cubili is Very good indeed. 1 should like to g»> 
further and *uggr*t that the ■second and third premium? 
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should bear a definite relation to the cost of the building, and 
he a percentage of thai c»t. 

MK. WIN BOURNE t The campcti lor placed first receives 
no premium, md only second end third competitors ate given 
premiums, 

MR. CUBITT : All we actually get is the second and third 
premiums over and above ordinary fee. Perhaps the Chair¬ 
man of the Corn mi i tee might suggest accepting this. 

MR WELCH : Ai to the proposal for firing a fructkmri 
figure u the remuneration which successful competitors 
riimiEd eipecr, I do IKK think the Committee his considered 
it in Quite the form put forward by Mr, Cubit!, Broadly, 
the Committee h»i felt that in order to get tbe^ Conditions 
brought up to date dong the bni possible linear, it is desirable 
ihmt whaz we have to *sy shall be said in term* of cash as liltlc 
as possible, ml her thin give the impression that we arc con- 
coned net so much for the best inierem of the promoters, 
hut for the inflation of our own fees ; and we think any depar- 
ure from that would lie bad. ] feel—and peris j ns member! 
will feel with me on looking back over the pa?;l five in ten ynn 
- that the measure of the increase which has been brought 
about in the ratio uf premiums paid to the CO*t of the building 
has been very considerable. Premiums paid fo-dev are much 
in advance of what they Were eight or ten yemra ago. Fre¬ 
quently wc jis a committee arrive at the stage when promoted 
lay in effect ,f If you insist on my paying further fees,. I will 
give up the idea of a competition p Ijskh] authorities are p rone 
TO that. We have to be very tactful and careful how we deal 
with these mitten. Secondly, we mmt be secured ag-rinst 
promoter* being able to state, in regard 10 these Conditions, 
they have been revised primarily for the purpose of bcreninK 
fe« and thereby making everything more expensive, 1 think 
you will be belief treated, and the public also will feel them- 
frdveG better treated, if thu mill ter at left 3i before in ihe 
hundt of the as-Srftkor* to get the best remuneration they can 
iecure for the com ncti Eori. 

MR. BURNETT ^ A definite figure might be suggested 
EO the assessor ; he might be given some msinacUOnl. 

MR, WELCH : Wilt you leave it for the Commairec to con¬ 
sider with the view to putting it forward in a definite form rn 
the Advice in Asacuon I 
MR.CUBITT s Y«, I will do that. 

Paragraph g Wits Oimd. 

MR. WELCH : The next clause," In the event -. * and the 
Promote n," This has iteeft done exprndy to encourage 
amongst thofic whose minds wore revolving around rhe jury 
syitem the employment of more than om anchor, and by so 
doing not to c . L j i down a definite scale of feci bur leave it to the 
mason thefneelvcn to arrange with the promoters in each 
cose what fee* should be paid. 

Carried, 

MR. WELCH : The tut dauve is, ■ The Condi hems of a 
Compelition ... affixed theretoAt the Committee'* meeting 
this afternoon we have had a request, from some source—1 
ihink, the Liverpool Society—that the last paragraph should 
read +l mult afc have the Common Sell nlfised. This question of 
sealing i* not favoured by local authorities a* if fhouhJ be. 
The Committee considers it wiser that the word" should ip 
remain as drafted a 

MR. ELCOCK : I agreed with Mr. Welch about not insist¬ 
ing Upon *' must/ 1 bul I take it ihai legally, if the question 
came up and the Competition! Committee were asked, they 
would have to dedde dial they must be sealed. At a Corpora¬ 
tion meeting the question WU debated, ann they? told the clerk 
he mu*t put on the seal. 

MR. WELCH 5 We should Stand firm oil that. 

Carried, 

THE CHAIRMAN : A* there hav* been ameodmentv I 
tiow put these Regulations as a whole . 

MR, EASTON : Is it in order for me rn move the insertion 


ot iin additional chu&e ? 1 think the principle which will find 
favour with most competitors is that they should have some ay 
in the election of the asseoon, und therefore I pro;»oie a clause 
of this kind might be considered : " That a Panel of Assessors 
should be elected annually by rhe Institute, from which the 
President should, when called upon, select an Assessor Or A 

Jury' °f AlMMOn. P> 

MR. WELCH [ Mr. Easton's proposal cmnot form pari 
of the Regulation* promoting architectural competition v but as 
a consideration for the Practice Committee it might be worth 
the consideration of the Comminee m such. U cannot be 
inwrpur;irtd in these Reguluiions. 

The Regulations a* a whole were then carried. 


[The Regulation* □* revised will be published m the nejCMtfsue 
of the Journal.—E n j 


Allied Societies 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE AT CARDIFF. 

The annual diiuter of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects was held on 28 March. The President, Mr. 
Percy THttnii [F.|, presided, and was supported by the 
Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman Sydney Jenkins), the 
Mayor of Newport (Councillor Charles F. Willhrm), and 
Messrs. J T Alfred Cotcli, F.S.A. (President of the 
RJ-B.A), Ion MacAlister, B.A. (Secretary of the 
R.LB.A.), J. E. Partridge (President of the Society of 
Architects), C. McArthur Butler (Secretary" of the Society 
of Architects), Principal A. H. Trow (University College, 
Cardiff), Charles Coles, B.Sc., Gilbert Shepherd (Presi¬ 
dent of the Cardin" Chamber of Trade), Councillor A. J. 
Howell, Albert K. Foy (President of the South Wales Art 
Society), I-J. Charley* FJ O.B,. Isaac Watkins* James E, 
Turner* J + R, j r A. Wilson (Chief Conftoble of Cardiff)* 
J. C. Gould, M.P., W. H, Jones (Swansea), Douglas 
Duncan, John Davies (Cardiff), and Will km Thomas 
(Cardiff), 

The President submitted the toast of " The Royal 
Institute of British Architects : the Society" of Architects, 
and the Allied Societies." 

Mr. j. A. Gotch* responding* said there should be one 
duthorimivT body behind architects in their dealing! 
with the public and public authorities, and in maintaining 
a high standard of professional conduct. 

Mr, J, E* Partridge said the lay-out of Cardiff was 
sufficient for the envy of other places. 

Mr. Francis Jones, also responded. 

1 he toast of ^ Qur Guests lp was pvtfi by Mr. J. 
Herbert Jones* F.S.A., and the I^ord Meyer* Mr J C 
GtNuld, M.P #J and Mr. I. J. Chorky responded. 

The arrangements were in the hands of the bon 
secretary (Mr. Ivor P. Jones, S.W IA), 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
FIRE BRIGADES AND FIRE PREVENTION. 


The attention of the Science Standing Committee 
having been drawn to Mr. Percjval M. FmserS critique 
of tht^ above Report printed in the Journal of the 
R.I.B_A. on i& lamiary 19^ the Committee desire 
Lt 10 be known that the views crpro43<d in that 
critique ate Mr. Fntseris owti and am not to be taken 
as the o:liual opinion of the RIBA 




OBITUARY 


THE WALLS AN"D GATES OF PEKING* 

An extreme]y interesting collection of photogravures 
and scale drawings of the city wiJll and gates of Peking 
was exhibited m the new Meeting Rsjom of the ILLS A. 
lift week. The collection was lent by Professor Gsvald 
Sirfn T of Stockholm, who, with the permission of the 
Chinese Ministry of the Interior, has devoted several 
years to a study of the subject. The photograph* and the 
drawings (the latter made by Chinese draughtsmen under 
Professor Siren's supervision) illustrate the decorative 
architectural character of the gate* iind their remarkably 
picturesque setting amidst old buildings, trees and moats, 

Mr. John Lane is about to publish a volume, The Wallt 
atul Gates of Peking by Professor Sir^n, the result of long 
patostaking historical research and careful architectural 
examination of the buildings T The book will be amply 
illustrated. 

Obituary 

GEORGE LETHBRIDGE [F-] 

Mr- George Lethbridge died*in fun seventy-seventh year, 
on the 27 February I le wfl* educated in the house of 
the Rector of Rea worthy. Devonshire, and was articled 
to Mr. W. H. Reid at Plymouth, 1 Ic cnnsc to London at an 
early agc p where he practised architecture for more than 
half a century. He designed and carried out several 
churches in the Gothic style, amongst which are included 
the Presbyterian Church at Red hill, the Presbyterian 
Church at Camden Town and the Presbyterian Mission 
Church at %Somers Touts. He designed the Hornsey 
Cuttage Hospital, which he won in competition, and added 
the Hornsey Borough War Memorial in the form of an 
entrance hall, panelled in oak, on which are inscribed the 
names of the fallen : to this he had recently designed a new 
War Memorial Extension, which i* now in course of 
erection I Ic was architect to the Warehousemen, Clerks 
and Drapers* Schools, Purley, and had been for some yean 
engaged in the reconstruction of these Schools—including 
several extensions. a recent one being the new science 
block which ii also now in course of erection. He designed 
some large ofBee buildings for the River Plate Trust, Loan 
and Agency Co. p which were erected in Buenos Avres, and 
also the Telegraph Exchange Offices tn the same city. 
Amongst his domestic works h the mansion T No. 18, Park 
Lane, which he carried out at a cost of over £40,000* 

JOHN WATSON [F. 1 

Mr. Watson was bom in 1853, He was trained under 
the late Sir Rqwand Anderson, with whom he remained 
as an ■*u*tint fur several yearn. 1 le commenced practice 
111 xHS 3 p and was appointed fiend of the Architecture 
Section in the Edinburgh College of A iron its rvorganiza- 
imn m 1908, a post which hr resigned in 1914. On two 
occasions he was E^rvsid e nt of the Edi n hu rgh A rchi tcctu ral 
.%>of:i.aimn. At the lime of his death he was a member 
<n the Council of the Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland, Air. Watson was elected j Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Sent!and in 1904, and □ Fellow 
of the Royal Institute ol r British Architects in 190G, and 
had served as a member of the Institute Council. 


W. E. WILLINK [FJ 

Mr. William Edward WtDink, whose death occurred 
after a serious operation. Was one of Liverpool * most 
prominent architects. He was born in 1856 at Tran- 
merc, where hh father, the Rev. Arthur WiLltnk* for many 
year; was vicar of St, Paul'* Church. 

I le began hi.- education at Liverpool College, and from 
there went to King's College, Cambridge, where he dia- 
xiftgutshcd himself by taking honours in historv and by 
becoming captain of his college boat. 

After serving his article* with Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R, A., he came to Lrrapool and set up tn practice for him- 
*elf in 18S2. TWo years Later he was joined by the late 
Mr r Philip C. Thicknesse and practised under the style 
of WilLink & Thicknesse* rheir fruitful and distinguished 
partnership lasting until the death of Mr* Thickness* in 
1920. 

In collaboration they designed many notable and worthy 
building*, among the more important being the Cunard 
Building, Liverpool—acknowledged to be one of the finest 
office buildings in rhe country—Fair's Bank. Castle 
Street, Liverpool, in conjunction with Mr. R, Norman 
Shaw, R.A., three elementary schools in Liverpool, 
secondary schools at (Joule, Wallasey and Macclesfield 
additions to King William's College, i.O.M. p laboratories 
at Liverpool University, Lancaster County Asylum 
Hospital and sundry branch banks for the Bank of Liver* 
pool. 

They also did a large amount of ecclesia^tied work, and 
contributed much beautiful work to the internal decora¬ 
tions of ocean liner* fur the Cidttrd Steam Ship Q>, and 
the Booth Steamship Co. 

Mr. WilLink was elected an Associate Member of the 
Royal Sn.siitutc of British Architects in 1885 and a Fellow 
in 1898. Ht was also President of (he Liverpool Archi¬ 
tectural Society from 1897 to 1899, 

In 1920, Mr. Willink was joined in partnership by Mr, 
Harold A. Dod p and practised under the style of Willink 
& Dod. In conjunction they were responsible for the 
re con st ntet ion of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Co.’s office*, Liverpool, internal decorations 
of steamship for the Canard Steam Ship sind! the Anchor- 
I humid son Line, Mcssn, W. Vernon & Son’s offices in 
the Cunard Building, and sundry war memo riala; etc r 

Although his professional career was such a full otie p 
Mr. Willink found time to take an active part in public 
life. For sixwn years he wus a member of the Liverpool 
City Council and for three yean; occupied a place on the 
aldermanic bench. Lie was chairman of the old Tech¬ 
nical Instruction Committee and for Several years wa* 
chairman of the Estate Committee, For many years he 
w-oj chairman of the 1 ^cds and Liverpool Canal Company, 
a member nf the Genera] Committee of the Liverpool 
Cathedral and for some yen re was chairman of the Mersey 
Mission to Stamen, trustee of the Blue Coat School, and 
hon. treasurer of the Liverpool Country Children^ Fund. 

Mr. Willink was one nf the oldest membera of the bench, 
having been appointed in 1893. 

I |U w ife, who surv ives him t was a daughter of the late 
Colonel I L Brahjxon L nnstmu He leaves two sons and 
three daughters. 
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An Easter tour has been arranged by she Oat den Citie* 
and Town Planning ^socialiort to the Dordt^^j h little- 
known district of peculiar interest to architects and Emvn- 
planners. The party will leave London on the Wednes¬ 
day before Ea$iei% if> April, and will return in the 
week-end a6-iS April Among the »wm visited will 
be Cah&rs, famous for the most beautiful example of a 
thirteenth centurv bridge in existence, its palace* built 
by Pope John XXII. . and many other striking buildings ; 
Rocarmidoiir. Mootpazkr, a perfect example of the betide 
umm built by Edward l. to hcuiv his conquests m 
Trance and Fcrigucux, which, like Cahors p is of Roman 
or pre-Roman foundation* and contains the famous 
church of St, Front. 

Full details of the tour will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa¬ 
tion, 3* Gray's Inn Flaer, London, W.C.i 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING, 

17 March 1924. 

R.LB.A. Pmm. 

The annual value of this prwe was increased from 
2 5 guineas to £50. 

Tim Royai* AariLLimY Wa* Memorial, 

It wms decided to approach the Fine Arm Commission 
with regard to the sire of the Memorial, 

Phohessioxal Conduct, 

Time members having infringed the rule of pm- 
fe-siraial conduct which protects a member from attempt* 
to RUp plant him in hi a employment* one of them ira 
censured and suspended for twelve muni ha, one was 
censured and suspended for six months, and the resigna¬ 
tion of the third wav accepted. 

Nawvwt Building Bye-Laws 

Li was decided to communicate with the Ministry of 
Health in support of the Berks, Ducks and 0 *on Archi¬ 
tectural Association's appeal against an oppressive Bye- 
Law* 

Tift Manchester Socifty ut Akcwhicts. 

The admission of the Burnley District Society of Archi¬ 
tects asa branch of the Manchester Society was approved. 

RlHNSTATEWF^T 

Mr, J. S* Heath [F.] and Mr J. F. Schofield {A.} were 
reinstated. 

Notices 

THE TWELFTH GENERAL MEETING, 

The Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1923-24 will be held on Monday. 14 April 19^4, 
at 8 p.m t for the following purpose* 

To read the Minute of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 31 March 1924 ; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following paper; H * Modern Dutch Archi¬ 
tecture .” by Mr. D. F. SJothouwer, 
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R.I.B.A. VISIT TO KENSINGTON PALACE. 

By the kind permission of H + M. Office of Works a 
visit to Kensington Palace ha* been arranged by the 
Art Standing Committee, to take place on Saturday 
afternoon, 26 April. Member* and Licentiates who w ish 
to attend should apply to the Secretary 1 UJ.A, as soon 

possible. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER, 1924- 

It has been decided by the Council that the Annual 
Dinner of 1934 is to he held on Tuesday, 6 May, at 6.30 
tor 7 pm., at the Trocadcru Resiauram, Piccadilly, W f i. 
A number of distinguished guests are expected, and it is 
hoped that a Surge number of members wiU be present. 

The price of tickets is £t nr. fid. for members and for 
members" guest* (inclusive of wines and cigars). It 
would be a convenience if members would kindly give 
the name* of their guests when applying for tickets. All 
applications, with cheque,, should be addressed to the 
Secretary. 

Early application would greatly facilitate the arrange¬ 
ment* ■ and if members, would send an intimation to the 
Secretary some days beforehand ji to the friends near 
whom thv> desire to sit; every endeavour will be made, 
when arranging the plan of the tables, to meet their wishes 
as far as possible. 

R.T B.A. DIPLOMA IN TOWN PLANNING. 

The examination fur the R.l.B.A. Diploma in Town 
Planning will he held for the first rime on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, 15* 16 and 17 October, and on 
Monday, 20 October 1924 

Candidates applying for admission must lie either 
Fellows, Associates or Licentiates of the R.I.B.A., and 
applications must be made before 31 May 1924. 

Forms of application for admission containing the 
Regulations and Syllabus may be obtained at the 
ILLB.A. 

R I BA. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 

The Intermediate Examination will be held on 23, 2G. 
27 and *9 May 19:4. The dosing date for receiving forms 
of application and Testimonies of Study is 25 April. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL EDUCATION. 

The Congress will be held at the R.I.BA- from 2S July 
to t August inclusive A detailed programme of the 
papers to be read and the functions 10 he held in con¬ 
nection with the Congress it being drew* n up and will be 
circulated to member* in due course. The Membership 
Ticket will be ios + fid, 

CRICKET MATCH. 

The Architectural Association Cricket Oub have 
challenged the R.1JJL to a cricket match, to be played 
on the A*A, ground at Bore ham Wood on Saturday, 
12 July. Mr, M. TI. C, Dot! f/1 J has kindly consented to 
raise the lean's to represent the R.I.B.A., and would toe 
gtad to hear from any playing members who would he 
willing to take part. Mr, Dolts address is 5 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C i . 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES' 
EXHIBITION. 1924. 

The Intemitioiul Build eng Trades* Exhibition will 
he opened bi Olympia on Friday, j i April, at i_: noon by 
the Ri. lion, John Wheatley, M.P., Minister of Hculth- 
Mr. J. Alfred Gulch. F.S+A+g President HTILA,, will 
take the chair at the opening emmony. 

A compliments^ ticket of jidmi&s ion is enclosed 
with this issue of the JoumKL ifid the presentation of 
thin ticket At Olympia during the Inhibition will ensure 
the payment of is, to the Architects* Benevolent Society 
by the onganiscTs of the Exhibition* 

The Exhibition will he open daily between the hours of 
11 ajQfl. and 9 p,m_ and will close on z 6 April. 

EXHIBITION OF THE CAIRO HOSPITAL COM* 
PETITION DRAWINGS. 

The drawings submitted by The following Competitors 
in the Qasr-cl-Alni Hospital, Cairo, Competition will be 
exhibited m the RTBjV. Calkr) r from Monday, 7 Aprils 
to Thursday. 17 April:—* 

Metsia. II. Percy Adams and Charles Holden. 

Messrs. Henry V. Ashley and K. Winton Newman* 

Mc&sia* J. T. Cackett and R. Bums Dick. 

Mr. E, Vincent Harris. 

Mt^rs. H. V, Lane he sic r, T. Gtoffry Lucas and 
T, A. Lodge. 

Messrs- William and T, R. Milhum. 

Messrs. Charles Nicholas and J. E. Diion-Spain 
(photographs only) T 

Messrs* William A. Fite, Son and Fainvcathcr. 

Mr* J. Reginald Truelove, 

The exhibition will be open daily between the hours 
of co a*m- and ftp.m. (Saturday, t2th,and Thursday. 17th, 
t p.m,)* 


Election of Members 

2ND JUNE 1914. 

1 he following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or ocher communica¬ 
tion respecting the candidate* must l*e sunt to (he Secre¬ 
tary for suhrmssion to the Council prior to Monday, 
5 May 1924 : — 

AS FELLOWS (14). 

CciujJ^a : TjWuua Tauolro J>f, 1906I. King Edward 

Building’s, Rcadiruj ; Frutmilieid, Wdlin^ton Avcnur, 
Reading. 

Gmht : John: Ptter Defpev{.-L i^oj* Bute Estmc Chambers, 
3 Castle Street, Cardiff : " Monungtide,’ 1 Dynaf Pewit* 
GUm. 

Knafp-Fisufjc : Aanrua Beopoud [A. 1914], 133 ELiury 
Street, Westminster, S.W.e : zb Sr Mary Ahbut* 
retrace W.i4- 

: Herbert [A. 1907], 14 Hu^hEou Street, South- 
port ; 10 Balfour Read, Southport. 

Lav. 1 tE>cTi; George CmmcuLs, b.w .a. [/f. 1:896], ag Orchard 
Street, Bristol ; Clifton Grove, Clifton jLfcl, Clifton, 
Bri htol . 


Meadows: Captain Samuel Douglas [A. 1913], Chief 
Architect to Muni rip jlity of Singapore, Strain Sc til c - 
merits. 

Meajuman : Hahold 1 a\ [A. 1911], 4 Staple Inn, 

W.C.l ; 7 Will [field Wav, Colder?. Green, NLW.j 1, 
MmmetL: George Aurora {A, 1909]. 309 Regent Street* 
W.I ; " b Dun-Edin/' Castlebar Farit, Ealing, W r i3_ 
RtCHAaas 1 Francis Aucima, m..i. Oxen. M, 1913], 60 
TuXteri Stmt, Westminster* S.W.i ; 53 Campden Hill 
Square^ Kensington h Wi. 

^hepi’atilj : Ahtiiur" William [/I. 1S94]. New. Countv Hall, 
S.E.i ; 45 Bmibfofd Road* Tube Hill, &W.2. 

SyMDM : AuctANDEa [A, 1900], 16 Hart Street. BloornEbury 
SquarCj WiC.i ; isChurth Ctsetnt, Munrdl Hill^ N.io. 
TaJSker : Alexander Kerb [A- 1907], Trinity Building, New 
Bridge Street, Newcs* de-on-Tymc 5 23 Spring Terrace, 
North Shields 

Williams r FPSDmio; Ernest [A. 1891], 34 Henrietta Street, 
CoYent Garden, W.Cjt; $9 Drayton Gardens, South 
Kensington, SAV.io. 

Wells : Glhald Boiki-ley, mc. LJ h iooS], 7 Stone Budding*. 
Lincoln's Inn, W,C,a; Wnlmer Cottage, Marlow 
Common * Bucks. 

AS ASSOCIATES (3). 

Arftmnt : Ejiic Ross, babo*. Liverpool [passed rive yean 1 
course at Liverpool Untvemity School of Architecture— 
exempted from Final Exainiimtjun ratter passing lixiiminii- 
SiOft in Professional Pnctice], Department of Archi¬ 
tecture, University of Toronto, Toronto* Canada, 
lMusker: Don[passed fiv<! years 11 course m Liverpool 
University School of Architecture—exempted Itorn Final 
Examination after pasEmn Ekaminatidn in Professional 
Practice], Rest Cottage, Upper Galwyri Bay, N. Wales. 
WiiiTEsm?; Walter Jack [Spoci 4 tl Examination L P-fi. 
Box 604, Ditlawiyo, Rhodr^ia. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE (tL 

Facek 1 Oscar, qjj., 5 South Street, E C. 

AS HON, C ORRESPONDING MEMBERS ( 5 >. 

: CoMMlMDAT^Tu: Cx$L* MJt. (Mrmlier of the 
Royal Academy of Art, Copenhagen>, Onterbro^adi 172, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Fett ; Dr_ Pint. Harry, Christian]a,, Norway. 

Norsuiacen : Frdfsssoh Olaf,. Trondhjem, Norway. 
<\AK|Nt» I-IJ ls L-. University Michigan^ Ann Aihor, 
Alithigan, L’.SA* 

Slutuouwhi : Dirk FBxmaix, PjC.Hodfbimt 143, Ani^tr- 

Jiim. Hollilml. 

Competitions 

NURSES' HOME* ETC. h COMPE'FITlON* 

KI NGSTI JX-ON-THAMES, 

The Prcsideni of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects ha* nnminaied -Mr. Alan E. Munby, FJl.LB*A. r «s 
As&t^sor in this CompeuriotL 

HEREFORD MARKET BUILDING 
COMPETITION* 

^lembera rand Lteentijiie^ of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the abchve eom^ 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions> 

Ian MAcALisrat p Setrttary w 
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Competitions («w.) 

Hereford : Market Builblng. 

CTuma dans 17 April 1924- Veto itsyed, 4 April 1954* 
Losuos : Masonic Memorial Bwcldino, 

Sir Edwin Luivcrs, R.A, [F.]. appointed one of llw Asart- 
lon bv the President, 6 February 1924. Conditions not yet 
nil proved bv the Competition* Commit ice. 

Kinc.stoM : Nurses’ Home. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] appointed Asseasor 17 March 
1934. Conditions not yet approved by the Competitions 

Mtn&LEssHOVcii; Co sin" ant i >' e Teuilnical. Collevl 
Mr, Percy Thorns, G.B.E. LF.J- apjwintfd Asswsor 28 
January T944. Condition* not yet approved by ihc Cumpeu- 

lion* Committee. 

Valletta : Lay-out SCKMfi. 

Mr. Edivard P. Warren, F.S.A. IF.], and PpofcaaOr 
Patrick Abercrombie f .-J J appointed Joint - Assessor^ St 
February 1934 Conditions, not yet approved by the Com- 
petition* Committee. 

PoiiT Talbot : War MemO&ial, 

C 1 o*i nu dair 7 April iQZ 4 * Conditions not yet approved 
by the Competitions Commitico- 

Baadpo;mo : Ma^jnsc "1 emflk. 

Clrainir diif + p June it) 2 ^ Conditions not yet 
approved bv ihe Competitions Committee. 

: Housing 

Mr. Wk Alexander Harvey [F+] appointwl A«e»or ? 14 
Miirch 1924 Condition* not yrc ftpprtwd by the Lorn- 
petition* Committee. 

Manchx&tTO : Art Gallmy, 

£>r Percy WorthinMtnn [F.], Mr, Paul 'VViiterhoiwe, F-Sj\. 
[F-l. and Professor C. K, Redly. O.Bi. (F,],. Aa^erafs. 
Conditions not yet approved by the Competitions Comm] lice. 

Members’ Column 

FORMATION of PARTNERSHIP, 
yin, TroUxH Cock KILT.. Art idled and Surveyor, oi 7 St FauJ s 
Souaff Peilfnid. and Market OuMiiteri, BipgJswdj has taken 

». C Sdlek w hnm Apnl l»l - 

rODtfiue to pr^tiM ^ AnEiu- is ind^n ewn und^r title n 
n Co^^nJi A fkikk " at 7 £t. Fold's Square. EedfotcL and Market 
Chamber f> FlRfclrtwxd*, 

M*. C. Casthot fd.j Liken into jartwaliip C. &t^n 
KJ 1 J. Thf Eirtn will Uje ntyle oi C. CtitcJow, 

R.LD.A-, 1 ' Architect and Surveyor, to Park Row* 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

A_R].B.A. fjB) desire* itmbilioenl with uetdteyt in Lruidtui 

With a view lo nartni-rLhip. wJlh ffnefal experience; hfefal 

SSpSch. Sottrtti™ Ledum to Architect^ University ,*( 
Liverpool, —Apply Box c /0 Secretary K.I.B-A-, 9 Umduit 

y 1 .^RTTF A^(3^)< with varied experience London and abroad, 
desires Aif Jftxd shl p wilh view To Partner*hip or Jfifcrwt. 
Southern Counties prrferred. hill not cs-^rHiaL—Apply Box * 524 , 
fJo Secretary R I B.A . 9 Conduit W r i _ . 

AkClvmCT ^ceki ippolntmeal. Very widai experience- rMlfiti, 
dftidj. specifieatlotii, vunlitirt, su^ndo^ Higl^St reitrehrtS.— 
R<intv j Rctx . 3224 . c/o Secietary R.T-BA. r 9 ConouLl street. \ .1. 

jf |{ ] BA., wilt varied experience, would undertake work In 
L& or Suburbs on behalf 0 ) provincial ot Scotch ar^fcteC^ 
or would be dud to do work tn 1»i owti 0*tf tot any l.ctitkjC 
^rchilecti who require teim*raiy help.—'Apply Box **® 3 i t/» 
tfHnrixxy HhLBA^ 9 Conduit Stncb ^'-i- ^ . *_ 

A H t B.A. ev| experience dc^irei Asai&tanlabip view to 

PxcineilSp%rwonlj take overexHtin* F ™t Iff If owoet 
cf retiriiig Itom actiYe worft*— Apply Box 5J1'* Secretary 
JU.BA- h 9 Conduit Slreet, V\ T i. 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

A.R.LB.A. (35} desifol partneivhip with established architect 
ia ihe W«t Ruling or Ealt Coust W Yorkshire. Practical rX^T- 
riennc in botlimw. factory oOTWtnaetioD, schook (under County 
Council), licenced hous« and geoerul pnotice.—Apply Bax 142 + 
CO SccrrUiy R.UI-A. g Condait Street. lyondon, W.I. 

PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

AjweiiTt fj?) at present in London partnership dnltes to 
move- Into provinces -.nd lo puirhasc practice or partnrrshEp. 
—Box 35ta. r;o Sccrttary R r l.EA_* >i Condu.it Street, W.i + 

F.R_LB.A. (40), sncc«?lul prACtitkfier. fieeka partnership or 
practice. Soulbern Counties preferred- Capital available. Inter¬ 
view in London.—Box No. tiji, ote Secretxrv' R.J r B.A.. >} 
Conduit Street. IxJUibJn, W.I. 

ROOMS WANTED, 

Twra Assoelatn funmarriedj would be glad to hraf from xnyonr 
Ell p wtfKi nTi olior rnnlemplatin^ thr- iaklflg? dl a honse in central 
locality. Tw-herJ- thn.^t rooms coqld be Sublet as liv iJXg aOCosncnodalion. 
RcK^tns furnk-hed of partly luniishcd and arranKetdclils lor -. rvice 
would ^ jjireri'rod—Reply Box 33 4 * c/o Seciwlary R_J.ILA- r 
9 Conduit Street. W.i. 

Minutes XIV 

Session 1913-1924. 

At ihc Eleventh Ijeneral Meeting (Ordinary) oF the Sessson 
19x3-19^4. M 4 oil Monday, jr March 19x4, at K p.m.* Mr, 
E. Alfned Gotets, F.SA-t PmideAt k uild* Euler. .Mr. \V r a]ter 
Civo [f',|„ in the chair. Thr attendance hosik wa.^ signed hi- 
zH Fellows ^ndnding eight mertibem of the found])* xq 
Aswdiln {including two member* of the Cjotmdr), im 
Liecntiftes. and many visitors. 

Thr Minurcvof ih? Mpeiing held on 17 March 1914. Having 
been tflKm a? read, were amflmied uml isi^mcd by the Chairman. 

The Mon, Setfefery Announced ihe dec&Lse of ihe Hollowing 
raembefi r— 

Mr. Albert Edward Murray, R.ll-A,, elected n Fellow tSHg, 
and placed on ihr list of Rut ir«l Fdluwa in t ua.l. Mr. .Murray 
wfci a Fa*! President of ihe Royal ImiiiuEc isf the Architect of 
[rebind and rejuc^nicd th^t body on the R.LBA. Coiinctl 
during the Sessions 1911-1912 and 1913-1914 

Mr. Willbtfn Edward Willink, M Al. Cantab^ elected 
AtTBCiaie 1685, Fellow [SqS. 

Mr. Chu^rk? Stuart Drdfo.-^e, elect til Associate iSS^, 

Mr, William Char'c. 1 ^ .AntcliBe, elected Associate 1909. 

Mr. jolifi William Key, elected UcciUi^tc 191 x. 

And it WTLV Resol ved ihal the regnzLs of the Rnyat Institute 
for the lo*3 of the^c memben he recorded m the Minute* and 
that a message of *yrnpithy and condolence be conveyed to 
their re]uTis-«. 

Mr, II. S. Guudbrt^RfnJd having read a paper on ** Eng-, 
Eish Gothic Ardutccture of the Nineteenth Century and 
iUiAtnicd it by Ixntern alidra. a discussion endued, and on the 
motion of Prnfescsr A T Bercfford Pile (Kj, seconded by Pro* 
feasor A, M llind h Slcde Professor of Fine .Art in the Onl- 
verrity of Oxford, a \TJte of thanka was passed to Mr, Good* 
hcrt-Rendel by aedamation, and was briefly responded to. 

ITw Chairman exiled xi lent ion to the Exhibition of drawings 
and phologruph-i of the Walls end Gates of Peking, lent hf 
Professor Ch-v.dd Siren, nf Stockholm, and to the phoio- 
grapha illustmtinfr the successful design tn the competition 
for die Nniiond War Memorial of Victoria* 

The proceed!ngn dosed at 10,^0 p jn. 


RAMA, JOURNAL. 

Dufft of Publication.— J923-toth a 14th November; 8th, 
21tld December- iqi+: mh, 46th January; 9th, 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary F Sth, 2Jnd March ; 5th p 26th April; 19 th, 14th May ; 
7th K s8th June; i^ih July: inth August; solh September; 
i&th October, 
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Report of the Council for the Official Year 1923-1924 

S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 20 Meetings. 

The following Hoards and Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from 
time to time on the mattery referred to them 


AadiBnie Dress Committee. 

Annual Dinner Coaiminer. 

Bo*fd tif" Ariiii Liccfij L~j I Education. 

Charier and Bye-Law* Committee. 
Competition^ Committee* 

Fellomhip Drawing* Cammitnre* 

Finnic* and House Committee, 

Houning Committee * 

Joint Committee em Reinforced Concrete, 
l oiudon Building Act* Commi'tiee. 


New Hnu>in^ I'm Sde Committee. 

Premises Committee. 

Pm^iocUil Conducl Sub-Committee, 

RJ.B A- Exhibition Joint Committee. 

Royal Gold Medal Committee*. 

Ss, Pay]'™ Brides Conference, 

Sdecfioti end General Purpo^i Committee, 
Ses^inEiol Rupert Committee, 

Shortage of Skilled Building Labour Committee. 
Town Planning Committee. 


Particulars of the work ol these Boards and Committees, so far as they are available tor publication s 
are embodied in this Report. 

Ghiienrr. The losses by death have been as Follows :— 


Artv'pi y Tremaiiii: Don Kemindn 
(Madrid 3 . 

Belmi* : Dwi M unarm (Madrid}, 


Aikjjwn ; Robert Frank, 

Clyne t Arthur. 

Collier : Rohm William. 

Conlmot: Herbert John Charles, 
Darling ; Frank. 

Davkbian r James* 

Edwurdi : Arthur Cedi Mnrrtt. 
Evenrit : John B. (Resigned 1911), 
Fennel] : William John (Reigned 1940) 
Flini : Ernot. 


Leman ; 
M 


I loKaiujnr Asuocw 1 1 
( In! ion-Brack t An)uff f 

Mbwofumr CcHtnespoNniNO McK«m. 

Jfc •L 

I>e Sufeof : i^dmie Paul (Pc rrognid j r 
Serrure : Edmund Cornuam {Ghent). 

Ffiuowi. 

iligKiftbtiftum .: Waiver. 

I lowiTt ; John, 

Kerr : Ruben I kury. 
l^Ehhridtfe j George. 

Muddison : Joseph Cfarkran. 

Mellon 1 TIkhii.h John, 

Morion : Jonah Midi, 
l^fflltr : Sir Ambrose. Bjrl. 


Stuxr*. ; Chevalier Alphonse de (Hol¬ 
land), 

Wickman : Gustaf (Stockholm } 


Reid ; jrtiilc* Campbell. 
Saw day : Albert Edwin. 
Smith : Chalk* Steward 
Tteknerl Thomas Ffatid» F 
Ward : William Henry* 
Watson s John* 

Waton : F rhomas Marry, 
Will ink : WiEliam Edwjrd. 
Young 1 William Frowde 


Purchase : Edward Keener 

Kcrism FitlLqWp. 

Sirjamc*, Murray: Albert Edward p R I [.A. 
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Antdiffc: Witli&m Charles 

i James Alexander M.in^in. 
Rennel* : Edmund John. 

Caldwell : QYtvtr Re^arsi-ild. 
Ddfrttsrc : Chirtta Smart 

Hc&kcth: Peter. 


Dixm x Willie* 

I \ t«g i n : Henry. 

Key: John William* 
I/idgc : Percy I Jean + 


Associates* 

Myndy : ‘Thomas Edward, 
PhiJIijis ’ Aubrey Wyndhnm, 
Reeves : Charles William. 
RahinAon : Marsha! I , 
Saunders : Martin Luther. 
Shrewsbury : Edward J. 

LtftKTTATIiS, 
Txswc i Jam**, 

Lunn : Edward 
Mettavcm : Joseph Henry* 
Srhley : Arthur Amnfdr 


Smith : David Farbes. 
Smiths HarryJlime* Gee. 
Tanner : Au^iLdta William. 
Trew ’ George Harry Muck 
Vickefy ^ f;«prKc r 
Wh«lir: Walter, 


Thornton : Henry. 
Walton ^ Robert Elliot c. 
Wilson: Anthony. 


Members tup. 


* 5*9 

tqia 

tf/Zi 

* 9*3 

iyi 4 


The following table shows the Membership ami Liccntiateship of the Royal Institute 
compared with the preceding five years :— 


Pelhnv*. 

814 

86 j 

<M 

tiitg 

<I 5 <* 


AasmiiJites, 

Licemiitre*. 

Hon Fellow*, Had. Associated. ILC.M 

Retd. F.'s. 


C?» 

1^46 

TO 

4 ft 

45 

4& 

4*534 

t , 77 * 

1.715 

11 

44 

+1 

43 

4 . 4 'JO 


WS37 

12 

4 S 

41 

45 

4 ? 6 yy 

M4 

^7 

ii 

45 

& 

45 

4 >&Z 0 

3*3*9 

Mofl 

10 

54 

4S 

47 

4 i ^44 



If 

54 

3 ^ 

55 

4.827 


The Allin} 
Societies. 


Onrinii the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 47 Fellows and ufi Associates have been 
elected, a* against 35 Fellows and 17S Associates in the previous year. 

Of the (458 Fellows whose names appear in the current {Calendar 408, or 42 per cent., were elected 
from the Associate Class, 183, or ig per cent., were elected from the Licentiate Class after examination, 
356. or 37 per cent., were elected without examination under the conditions which existed before the 
grant of the Charter of 1909, and 1 r, or Jess than 1 per cent., were elected by the Council under Clause % 
of the Charter of 1909 . OF the 2,352 members of the Associate Class 1,041, or 44 per cent have been 
elected since the dale of the Armistice. 

The membership of the Allied Societies, as given in the last issue of the Kalpndar, now 
reaches a total of 4,54:. including 1.134 Members and 413 Licentiates of the Royal Institute. 
I lit membership of the Architectural Association is now 1,587, including 657 Members and Si 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute 

The Council have had the pleasure of admitting to alliance the Ulster Society of Architects the Burma 
Society of Architects, the Association of Transvaal Architects, and the Singapore Society of Architects, 

Since die issue of the last Annual Report, the In]lowing Assessors have been appointed 
Ort the President's nomination 
Northumberland Rood (NcwcntJe) Ibuh.1—Mr. Alfred W, S, Cmn [FI 
Lmls CorpKiTiition : Li bra tic*- Hr. Percy S. Wrrrthmgton fR.]. 

Dudley Public Hull—Mr, W. Cum* fimn, A.K.A JR ] 

Birkenhead Art &J Iffy— Sir Robert Latimer. A H A. [F,]. 

Greenwich Nai^l Hc^ilal Sdnol—sir A«ton Webb, K C V n t C\B. l\RA. fF|, 

Hout^bu Church I lull—Mr. Waller Tapper [PL 

Tniro Public HalJ— A. Brumwdl 'tlxmia* [F\> 

Anwtounu Lolled Library, New cmi le-uron -Tyne—Mr. N M. Fletcher fFl 
UtfrtorHiipmulnirll (Muicheilrr) 1 lospirel— Mr, W A iite (>*], 

Etding WajEyon Church, Sunday School and Hull— Mr. K. j. Williams (R], 

Holmsidr and South Moor Collieries Cottar lltHpituf—Mr. T, It Milbum fRJ, 

Dundee Central School— Mr. John Atthur (Liccur^iel. 

Gillingham [Kent)-Town Hall and Municipal Office—.Mr. il_ \\ JUnthenier [FX 
l.timlnntprip Te^tucal College R Middlesbrough— Mr, Percy 'ibotiiu, O.R E. 1F_|, 

Masonic Memorial Building Ijnndqn— Sir Edwin LtirytW. RA, [F,'J L 
VflJetla Lay-Dui— Mr. Edward Warren [RJ and Pittfeswn tturidt Aijerrttnrtbir [41 
Ki Eijfstnn -an-Thamc^ Nuurt' Hww, etc.— Mr. Atari E. Munhv [FJ, 

TUrro^tic Infirmary— Mr* S. D. Kitsou IF.]. 

Coventry War Memorial—Mr* WitUtm Haywood [F.j. 


Ass ts£on^ 


Arid rntort. 
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During the year the President 
in connection with building disputes ; 


has appointed the following Members ,9 q C i p Arbitrator 
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Mr. T. D. fF_J. 

Major Hurry Burncs [FJ, 

Mr. Herbert T. Auckland [FJ. 
Mr + Heaton Qrniyn (FJ. 
Major H. C. Corlcti* [F .]. 

Mr, Wi R. O^ tclsje [F.|. 

Mr. J. W. Fiaher [F]. 

Sir Ruii^rf Fletcher [F |. 

Mr. CKlls. B. li"[rjck[uri [r], 

Mr, S-lan ley Hump fF]. 

Mr. E. H. J ledztti [jLrV/71/jjffr ], 


Mr* Gccmjc J Tub hard [FJ* 
Mr. Wm G. Hunt U\]. 

Mr. L. Kitchen fF,]- 
Mr. G. G. Lawrence fX] + 

Mr. E. W* aStott [.-l.J. 

Mr, H. D. Scarlet Wood [F]* 

Mr. W, S. Skinner (FJ, 

Mr, John Slitter [FX 

Mr. Percy Thomas [FJ. 

-Mr, Sydney-TuRwdl [FJ b 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch [X}. 


Grants. Since the issue of the last Annual Report the- Council have made the following grants :— 


ITie Architectural .\istKiation 
TiU’ Architectural Association Endowment 
Fund * 

'[lie Architectural A^oeiftlion Sketch Btwk 
Drit i h)l En«i netting Standards AModation - 


£ioo 


12 $ O 
43 IS 
5 * 


£«5 O * 
50 O d 
jo o a 
10 14 a 
io io a 


The Royal 
Gold MediL 


British Nqn-Ferroua MctflJi Research Asso¬ 
ciation . 

British School at Rome , 

The Franco-British Union of Architects 
Si. Paul's Cathedral Preservation Fond 
The Whitgift Hospital Prcsmition Fund 

The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for the year 1923 was awarded to Sir John J, Burnet, 
A.R.A.* R.S.A., and was presented to him at the General Meeting tin 23 June 1923* This 
year the Council nominated Professor W. R. l.cthaln for eEection as Royal Gold Medallist For reasons 
of a persona) nature Professor Lcthahv declined the nomination and the election was not proceeded with* 
During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of Members to 
ppo men . re p rcsem the Royal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated ; 

Hoval Academy Conference on- the City CttUftttiSB—Mr. Paul Waterhouse (/’,] md Mr. Arthur Keen [FJ (Additional 

EcfndeiitativH). 

IsTMVA'riD.vM. L’uijs ash Tosra Plasm so EL\uJHmos h Gotuehtob^ 1913—Me. Rn^mnd Unwin |F.]. 

Gkxnuu Oirsi-ic. ]f.n 1 ml S'Ai'iottAL Kn;L-2ft.\i min m Pci v mi hs — Air II I*. Searles-Wm-d '[/■’] .1 nd Mi C ! j 

H«rhm*£PJ< 

ButTESH WAT1 RWORKS AnkhI aHO.*, UONTEftENut u\ MODH. Bvk-b aws —Mr. MiSK Clarke [FJ and Mr. P r XI. Fwt [FJ. 
AiEHTTfCifa p ASH Surveyors' Approved Society, Gouhtttxe of Mamoi^a^r—Mr. Herbert Shepherd [F] mid Mr. fun, 
.MocAHiter (Secretary R.LEUV 1. 

Council i.u nip Hum.-it School at Rome— Sir Reginald BlumiirJd, R A , Liil D [F.J, 

Blmi-K \\ vrEJIWOnKS ASSOCIATION, STANDING C-O MM ITT ILL OS WATER RBUCLATtOKS—iMf. H. D. Searlea-WlHHJ (FI and 

Mr. P. M. Frsicr [FI 

CwFiiu&ra or Builders ash MFtwwMmmrn$ os Water FrmRiis—Mr, P. M. Flra*er IF], 

Rritsttution of Electrical Contractors Reci-ttratios Board—M r. Mel* Clark* [F] and Mr. Alin L Miuihy [FJ. 

Uhl J i>U ENCtNOntNU STANlrAtLL^ ASSOCIATION, SECTIONAL CoMMlTTEl ON CEMENT—Mr. Uij’by L. Solomon [Ff 
Ri'sal Inih stiues Istelucesce Bt-sEAr; Conferesce on Country BLACKSMirns—Mr. Bdmnl Wurtn [FI und Mr. Uvhvy 
Riejrdo [F|. 

I 'Nsv-ERsm in London ARdtorcT ilai. EoeieAnoN lommiu j-.i. Mr, Paul WtierhuuMr IF] jnd Mr. ,%thur Keen fF]. 
Medicai- Omcots 03 Sctiooi^ Association Joes 3 - Commitiul—M r. G. II. \VidJmv> fF,]. 

-Namosal A^ociatiw of WATim Uiim-r Mr. Mas Chrkv [F] and Mr. t\ M. Fnijwr [F.|. 

t'ciM.vrirTET of Bhltisii Academy wmr reference to tile Tokyo J withal Usivipsmr Lspjivmy—M r. W, Hcmv W r ord fF-J. 
Royal Sanitary In^h ujtk Congress, 19^ t.tVEUFOOL—Mr. PL i>. Me«r]«^Vaod (F.] ^nd Mr* VV, eden Dobic [A. j. 

Court os GovilhNors cje the University of SimTiLLn— Mr. ^obrre Atkinson [FJ. 

Brjtieu Enujnebhino StaN[j.uh*5 Association, Conference on STAKUARDiiATroN of Reception Thts hjh Paints—M r. 
H. D, Scarittf-Wood [F.I 

Court ov Ciovi-jrNoi^ of the University or Liverpool—M r. E. P. Hindr [F]. 
iNTEHNATtoNAL Cexbxt Cckhohg»—M r. H. D. S«aT 3 «-W'ood [F], «nd Mr. Max Clnrkc [F]„ 

Triucnal 01 Appeal (London Building Acts)— Mr. John Slater [F.J r 

RnjTCiH Ansoclatton for the AovANetAtiiNT of SaeNee, CoNnaxKcs o> ttie PnoTFcrrox of Site of Historical or 
fm&TW ic Interest oh of Xah^al Beauty— Pmf™dr S. [J. Addiead [FX 
Jntkrjsatiqnal Town Planslno Amsthhi.vM, ^>>4—Mr. Raytntmd Unwin |F] 

SshI^qilJ TJlc ( [J || yw j n g p a p er8 fiave been read since the issue of the last Annual Report '— 

" Budding Heights and Anucnt Ltght*, ,T by Mr, DcBssa Joseph [FJ. 

ITi^ licbuiltltng of Yprw p +P bv Air, G + Tonham Forrest. F+R_S.E. f K.GJ5, |F|, 

, A , .. m - j- U " nd Unwin [F]. 

LC-\. fFp 

V¥ . HI PL PPL. - J -—■- -n- F-S.A. [FJ* 

iSuitaiial Hbiulng/* by Major Horn Bam*.* [F.J. 

‘ English Gothic Architecture nf the Xirtclcfnth Century/ - hy Mr. II. S. fJoodhiirt-ltendeL 
Modern Dutch Arehifeeiiircp" by M r. D. h\ Slothouiver. 

The following Paper will lie read before the ctid of the Session :— 

" Lundun Town PJnnninj' Schema — lfr66 inil After," tjr Mr. Sjllney Perks, F.S.A [P.J. 
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Academic Drat ^ B j wtncs f f,cneral Meeting held un 7 January 1924 the report of the Committee 
appointed to deal With the details of the proposed Academic dress for Members and 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute was approved. At the Business General Meeting held on 17 March 
1924 a resolution was passed rescinding the previous decisions on the subject and deciding that no 
further action should be taken in the matter. 

Proviiidal The Annual Conference of 1923 was held at Edinburgh at the invitation of the Incorporation 

Confenmcas. °f Architects in Scotland. All the arrangements for the Conference were made by the 
Committees appointed by the Council of the Incorporation, and their admirable organisation resulted in 
a complete and brilliant success. The numbers attending the Conference exceeded all records. 

j he Annual Conference of 1924 will be held from the 9 to the 12 July at Oxford, at the invitation of 
the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Architectural Association. An Executive Committee appointed by the 
Association is in charge of the arrangements, and a very attractive and interesting programme has 
already been outlined. It is confidently anticipated that the attendance will again exceed the previous 
record. * 

Annual 1 Annusl Dinner tit the RJ.B A. will be held M the J rnca-dero Restaurant un h May 

Dinner. when a large number of distinguished guests trill be present. The dinner has been arranged 

for the day following the Annual General Meeting to enable provincial Members to attend on both 
occasions 


Arclutect 5 h 
Wir ReM 
Fend 

Cucmiuttef. 


Seven meetings have been held during the year. The Committee have continued to sub¬ 
sidise the employment of architects on the London County Council’s Civic Survev Scheme 
of Greater London and also on the Map of Central London which h being prepared bv the 
London Society ; but as the funds at the service of the Committee were rapidly becoming 
exhausted they have recently had to discontinue the payment of subsidies for these schemes. In addition 
twenty deserving cases have been awarded grants from the Fund. ‘ ' 

National A Seale of Fees payable to Architects who are employed bv speculative house-builders to 
Hauaiw. prepare plans, details, and elevations, but not to supen-isc work or to prepare specification^ 
has been agreed by the representatives of the R.l.B.A., the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the London Mouse Builders’ Association, and the National Federation of House Builder* 
and has been published for the information of architects and contractors. ' 

Immediately after the advent of (he present Government to office a memorandum on the subject or 
the National Housing Policy was prepared by the Housing Committee, approved bv the Council and 

UMriS"*' Tke •»»SUr.!3«£s7SS! 

The Housing Fees Tribunal appointed by the R.l.B. A. at the request of the Ministry of lie, 1 th 
has earned on US Work during the year. J he thanks of the profession at targe arc Win due to i he 
Members of the Inbunal for their arduous work in the interests of housing architects. 8 

The R.l.B.A. The rebuilding of the R.LB.A. Galleries and other alicrations in the It I It .1 .; „„. 

h-ve been successfully completed under the direction ofthe !lon Secrerirv 7 ^ 
Arthur Keen). 1 he new Galleries were first used on the occasion of the General Yleetim? „ n i \fi r , h' 
During the rebuilding operations the General Meetings of the R.LB.A vW hdd hoS™ 

December 1923 in the Hall of the Royal Society of Medicine, and in January and Fcbm^v m^Tn ^ 

Meeting Room of the Royal Society. The cordial thanks of the R.LB.A.’are due VS Cordis of 
both these bodies for their generous hospitality. v uimia oi 

The following awards have been made : 

Arthur Kdum C*mrtn0 (Architectural Ai*udatmnL /ae 
FL. J t*rr Weir I>oryiJcUon (Liverpool University), /"50 
ftiTph riunry Turner (Liverpool Utiivemty), 

W. " f R1 “ A ' ° rrti6ra,e B, "' k f “ r « o'„her, of , ht R.13.V. 


Dawniy 
Scholarships, 


R.LB.A. 

Certificate 

Book. 
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ArcfotecLare The i ur )' appointed, under the chairmanship of the Earl of Crawford and Oalcarres [Ihn. f.], 
Medaij, to award a Medal for the building with the best street facade within four miles of Charing 

Cross and completed within the year 192 2, was awarded to Mr, W. Curtis Green, A. R. A, .for his building, 
Wotsetey House, Piccadilly. The Medal was presented to Mr, Curtis Green at i lie General Meeting 
on 5 November 1933. The award for the year 1923 will be made at an early date. At the suggestion 
of the Council the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland have initiated a scheme for the award of the 
R.I.ILA, .Medal every five years for the best building completed in Scotland. 



negotianions will be resumed at an early date. 

The Jtifl.A. The Deed of Award of the various Prices and Studentships was presented to the Roval 

Fnza &nd Institute at the General Meeting oil at January 1924. At the presentation of Prizes on 

er.tinips. 4 February 1924 an Address to Students was delivered by the President, and a criticism 
of the work submitted was read by Mr. H. M. Fletcher [F.], An Exhibition of the Drawings was held 
Irom Z2 January to 4 February 1924 in Gallery No. VI of the Royal Academy, which was kindly lent for 
the purpose by thy Council of the Academy. A selection of the Prize drawings is now being sent round 
the Allied Societies, 

l^fleary The Council have awarded Studentships of £50 each to the following cs-Scrvicc 
Siudd'chip;. students : 

The AhL'ttrreCTVRAL Association:.—:M r, F. E. Renneil, Mr. W. J. A. Dibum, Mr, A, WdliiujtM White 
Tin U.vivErbii'tY or Mr. }, Hawkins, Mr. 0. M. Welsh, 

Robert Cotixj.vV Tbcbmcal Coupes, AhnifiBBN.^Mr. T, R, Wood. 

\ iis Cotl^UE ok Asn\—Mr. J. A. Arthur. Mr P J, C. Cunni^pham, 

Tim Glasgow School of AftatroJcrirnt:.— Mi\ L. G, Farquhar, Mr.G. G. Howard. 

1 u£ Like* School ok Anr— Mr. Flrk Wood* Mr G. D, Ctsjnmm. 

\ riTURIA UtflVESISfTY* Manotw™,—M r G. it Cat3c\% 

Tiie UNivEMsrnr or Liverpool—M i* F N Anbury, Sir C G Shaw, Mr, F. H + Cnrsslcy [£i 5D ^], 

1 he Henry Jarvis Studentship of £50 tenable at the Architectural Association was awarded to 
Mr. Arthur Edwin Cameron. 

The Henry Jarvis Studentship of £250 a year for two years tenable at the British School at Rome 
was awarded to Mr* Edwin Williams, 


Thu Hear; The following statement has lu;cn received from the Trustees ; — 

loon Trust. The capital, mostly invested in Colonial Government securities, was on 31st December 
19^3 of the nominal value of £1^91 4a. yd. The income received during the year 1923 (including 
1 ncome tax refunded) amounted to £(>to tSs tod. The income available fur distribution at the end of 
19*3 was represented by a sum of £*,500 invested in 3 per cent, War Bunds, |«s a bank overdraft 
of £zj os. 4 d 

Exhibitions Thc ^building of the R.I.B.A. Galleries made it impossible to hold the usual Exhibitions 
between the months of July and March. In March an Exhibition of drawings by Mr. 
Edmund H. New [Hon. A.] and etchings by Mr. H. Gordon Warlow [/!.] was held in the Galleries; 
and it will be followed by an Exhibition of drawings and photographs of the Walls and Gates of Peking 
by Pro lessor Qsvald Siren, an Exliibition of drawings submitted in the Cairo Hospital Competition, 
and by an Exhibition of drawings, photographs, and models of Swedish Architecture organised bv 
the Architectural Association* ' 

Tils R f B A 

TrafsHli* Smoe t ^ ie ' ssue l flSt Annual Report 4$ Travelling Cards have been issued for the use 

Cants. of Members and Students visiting places of interest abroad : 4; cards for use in the United 

Kingdom have also been issued. 

BesiitraU >, At tfle twginning of their term of office the Council appointed a Committee with instructions 
to consider and report upon the whole situation as it existed at that time. This Committee 
has prepared a scheme for the reorganisation of the R.I.B.A,, with the object of securing improved repre- 
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sent.ition of the Council for all sections of membership ami for the Allied Societies, greater continuity of 
policy on the pan of the Council, more adequate machinery for enabling the majority of members to make 
their views felt on all matters of policy, and certain other improvements in the constitution and machinery 
of the R.I.B.A. By d i recti on of the Counci 1 the Commi ttee a Iso entered into n egotiati oits wi t h the Counci I 
of the Society of Architects on the subject of Registration. After several months of friendly discussion, 
a comprehensive policy was developed and has been unanimously approved by the Councils of both 
bodies. Full particulars of the proposals of the Council on this subject will be submitted to the members 
before the publication of this Annual Report, 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


Since the beginning of the Session the Board have held 8 Meetings, 

Mr, W, Curtis Green, Adi.A., was re-elected Chairman, Mr. Walter Cave and Mr Maurice E. Webb 
wore elected Vice-Chairmen, and Mr, Henry M. Fletcher, Hon, Secretary. 


Attendant# of Members .—Since the beginning of the Session the attendance of Members at meetings 
of the Board, exclusive of Committee and Sub-Committee Meetings, has been as follows : — - 


No, of attendances 
at the £ rnceiirj$& of 
[he Board. 


pf attendance.) 
ai the 8 meeting* of 
the Board, 


The Prudent of the Royal Institute * 
The Hon+ Secretory of the Royal 
ifutiiute . 

Professor S- D. Aditicid 

Mr. Robert Addnwn 

Ml, II. Chollott Bridahaw 

Professor Lionel B, Buddon 

Mt* Walter Co Ye „ * « • 

Mr. Arthur J, Davis 

Professor A, C. Dickie 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher 


4 

3 

6 

6 

5 

6 
t 

a 


Mr. W, Curtis- Green, A.R.A. 
Mr. John Kelpie, A.R.SjL 
Mr. S. D. Kit-son * 

Mr. W. G. Newton 
Mr. Ritsil Other . 

Professor Ekre&brd Pi te . 
Mr. Wi s. Pur chon 

Professor C. H- Reilly , 
Mr, H. D. Searln-Woix) 

Mr t Paul WalcrhoLlsc 
Mr. Mnnioe E, Wehh r 


4 

J 

7 

3 
7 

m 

i 

4 
3 


Committed . — The following Committees of the Board were appointed : “Committee of Teachers, 
Examinations Committee, Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee, Probationers 1 
Registration Committee. 

Sub-Committees to deal with particular questions have been appointed as follows :—Intermediate and 
Final Exempted Students Exhibitions Sub-Committees,R.I.B.A. Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship 
and Gold Medal Jury, R.l.B.A, Archibald Dawnay Scholarships Sub-Committee, Town Planning Exami¬ 
nation Sub-Committee. 

The Members of the Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee who were appointed 
last Session were all reappointed for the current Session, The standard for passing and rejecting work 
submitted has, therefore, been maintained. A considerable number of students whose work has been 
rejected have availed themselves of the opportunity of obtaining a general criticism of their work from the 
Committee. 

The Committees of the Board have met from time to time and have reported on the matters referred 


to them. 


Exemption from the Final Examination .—During the year exemption from the Final Examination, 
with the exception of the Examination in Professional Practice and provided that in judging all designs 
submitted for the Degree or Diploma there be two External Examiners approved by the Council, with 
power of veto, has been granted to the School of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

The following Schools are also thus recognised The Architectural Association (London),University 
of London School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Technical College (Aberdeen), Glasgow School of 
Architecture; University of Liverpool School of Architecture; Victoria University, Manchester, School 
of Architecture, 
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Exemption from the Intennediate Examination, —Exemption from the Intermediate Examination has 
been granted to the Birmingham School of Architecture on its three years full-time course. 

The following Schools are also thus recognised r—The Architectural Association (London), University 
of London School af Architecture; Robert Gordon^ Technical College, Aberdeen; Cambridge University 
School of Architecture; The Technical College, Cardiff; Edinburgh College of Art and Heriot-Watt 
College ; Glasgow School of Architecture; L-eeds School of Art; University of Liverpool School of 
Architecture; Victoria University, Manchester, School of Architecture; Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; University of Sheffield Department of Architecture; McGill University, Montreal, School 
ol Architecture ; University of Toronto Department of Architecture; Bombay School of Art. 

Annual Exhibition of Designs of Students of Recognised Schools exempted from the Intermediate Exami¬ 
nation. —The accommodation for this Exhibition, which was held in September, was kindly provided by 
the Architectural Association in Bedford Square. 

The designs, of which one is required to be submitted by each School recognised for Intermediate 
Exemption on behalf of each student exempted, were inspected arul approved by the Board. 

Annual Exhibition of Designs of Students of Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Examination,— 
This Exhibition also took place in September, and space was made available at the Bartlett School of 
Architecture, University College, by kind permission of the University College Committee, 

The drawings were inspected and approved bv the Board, and the Exhibition was subsequently 
opened to the public. 

Revised regulations governing these two Exhibitions have been issued to the Recognised Schools bv 
the Board. They will come into operation next September. 

RJ.BJl, Silver Medal for Recognised Schools— On the recommendation of the Board the Council 
awarded the Silver Medal for the best set of drawings submitted at the Exhibition of Designs of Students 
of Recognised Schools exempted from the Final Examination to Miss L M. Chambers,of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture. 

The drawings submitted by Mr, C, H. Hutton, of the Liverpool University School of Architecture, 
received Honourable Mention. 

Advisory Members of the Hoard.— The Council have appointed the following Advisory Members of 
the Board :— 

Professor Pairitk Abercrombie, MA, r representing Liverpool University Department of Civic Design School of 
Architecture. * 

W- H. BJdlde and Herbert T + Bucfcl&nd, Bimninghimi, 

G* Washinstwi Browne, rcpraenrifiR the Edinburgh Collect of Art. 

C. de Gruchy, representing the Royal Acndemy A/dlitrcmra,! School. 

Profeanor Percy Nobb« h representing McGill University. Montreal, 

Professor Ramtoy Yraquair, representing McGill Cnivcnuty + Montreal 
Professor Leslie Wilkinson, repreacntmjr Sydney University. 

Arthur Chilton, D.D, r and C. H, Greetic, representing the Head Maiters* Conference. 

L, SylvesKf Sullivnn, representing the Society of Architects. 

E. r ismder Etchclfa p A .M .inst T C.B„ representing the Institution of Structunil Engineers, 

Hurei Se-aftery representing New Zcjlanth 
Rodney IL AIiop, rcprenentmg Victoria, Amuralia, 

C. D, Cams-Wilson, representing Sheffield University. 

Major ll + C T Corlette, OJLE,, representing Niew South Wales. 
rroiqiPT A. Well ey ley McConnell, npresenting the University of Toronto* 

Professor A, E, Rkhardaon, rep rewiring the University of London, 

Copies of publications and notices on matters of general interest have been circulated to the Advisory 
Members for their information and comment. 

Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study. —179 Designs have been received, and 109 have been 
approved. Successful designs are exhibited in the Galleries for the information of students. 

A selection of successful designs has been sent on a tour to the Allied Societies for the purpose of 
Exhibitions to assist students in the provinces. 1 

The R.I.B.A. Problems in Design are set for a period of twelve months and the lists arc published 
on the first of January yearly. r 
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Prizes a ltd Studentships —The number of entries in the com petitions for the Frizes and Studentships 
Juries of five members each were appointed by the Hoard to judge the drawings submitted in 

C< ni The Report of the Board was adopted by the Council and the Award was published in the journal 

for the 26 January 1924. , , , . , , „ 

The Council offer their thanks to the Members of the Junes for their services. 

The Board have appointed a special Committee consisting u! tile Committee of L cachets and the 
juries for the Prizes and Studentships to consider the position of the Prizes and Studentships in view of 

the apparent lack of competition among the students. , 

The Committee is now engaged in careful consideration of the whole problem and definite recommen¬ 
dations will shortlv be made to the Board for presentation to the Council 

Certain alterations to the Prizes and Studentships have already been effected and will come into 
operation at uned. They are as follows 

te UMlion and Tile Prise. <«) Candidates who have entered for the Soane Medallion or the 
Tite Prize are permitted to submit their Drawings in place of the usual Problems in Design required for 

the Final Examination, ™ ,, , , , . . 

/m Candidates who have been awarded the Soane Medallion or the I itc 1 rmc or who have received a 

Certificate of Hon. Mention in either of these Competitions receive exemption from the Design portion 

of the Final Examination. 

Age Limits for the Prists and Studentships —'The age limits have been extended by 5 years in the 
case of those Prizes for which an age limit is stated. 

Arthur dates Prist ,— The annual value of the Prize has been increased from £3° to j£jo. 
liJ.R.A. Essay Print, -Candidates for the Prize are now required to submit to the Secretary the 
subject upon which they propose to write for the approval of the jury. 

The annual value of the Prize has been increased from twentv-fne guineas to £50. 

The R.l.B.A. (llenrv Jarvis) Studentship (at the British School at Rome), 1923, was awarded to 

Edwin Williams (Liverpool University). , . . . .. , . . . . . . 

The RLILA. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship (at the Architectural Association) was awarded to Arthur 

Edwin Cameron. ... , , . . , n 

The R I.ILA, Archibald Dawnav Scholarships, 1923, were awarded to r— Arthur Edwin C ameron 
(Architectural Association). Robert Weir Donaldson (Liverpool University), Ralph Henry Turner 

(Liverpool University). ... , , . . . , 

The Scholarships are intended to assist students m the ad vanced study of construction, and are tenable 
at onv Recognised School selected by the successful candidates. 

The {Henry Jarvis) Ex-Service Travelling Studentships, -These Studentships, which will not be 
awarded after 1924. arc allotted as follows : — 

Student- Student- 

ihipn. _ ahipa. 

The Archi tec-rural Association 3 

Liverpool Uni veimiy School of AtchiWCltl ft « 2 

Un keisiiy of I^ndon School of Architecture . a 
Manchester tjni verity School of Architec¬ 
ture ► 1 

Gh&g^w School of Architecture - * 

Register of Prise-Winners 0/ the Royal Institute .—On the recommendation of the Board, panels 
containing the names of the prize-winners of the Royal Institute have been placed in the R.LBJL Meeting 

Provision has also been made in the Meeting Room for a register of the winners of the R.l.B.A, 
(Henry Jarvis) Studentships (at the British School at Rome) and of the winners of the Rome Scholarships 
in Architecture. 


Edinburgh College of Art mil Hemc-Watt 
Collcgt » 

Lmli School of An H 

Robert Gordon 1 * Technics! College. Aberdeen 

Technical Cdlcgt. Caxdilf , 

School of AichitcctiirCi C'limbf Idft* 
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Architectural Lectures itt Oxford .—On the recommendation of the Board, Mr, W, G. Newton, M.C., 
M.A. (Oxon), F.R.l.B.A., has been appointed by the General Board of the Faculties in the University 
of Oxford to deliver a course of lectures on “ Mediaeval Architecture in England and France” during the 
winter 1923-1924, 

R.LB.A. Intermediate Examination , Subject C 3 (Design ).—On the recommendation of the Board, 
the Council have decided to increase the time allowed to candidates taking Subject C 3 (Design) from 
four hours to one day. 

This regulation will come into operation for the first time at the intermediate Examination which 
will be held next May. 

R.LB.A. Intermediate Examination. Subject A {General History of Architecture).- -The Council 
have also resolved that candidates who are relegated in Subject A (General History of Architecture) of 
the Intermediate may be required at the discretion of the Examiners to take subject— 

C I (a) Greek anti Roman ; or 
C 1 (A) Byzantine and Romanesque ; or 
C 1 (c) French and English Gothic ; or 
C 1 id) Italian, French and English Renaissance, 
instead of being required to sit for Subject A again. 

Federal Council on Architectural Education, South Africa .—A Federal Council has been set up in 
South Africa, with Headquarters at Johannesburg, for the purpose of directing and co-ordinating 
Architectural Education in the Union. The Board are in close touch with the Federal Council, 

RJ.BA, {Alfred Boisom) Travelling Studentship mid Gotti Medal .—The Jury for the Gold Medal 
and Studentship have been appointed as follows Mr, j. Alfred Gotch, Mr, W, Curtis Green, A.R.A., 
Professor Bcresford Pitc, Mr. Ernest Dcbenham, Mr. E. J. Gayer (President of the Institute of Builders), 

The Programme has been set and issued and all the arrangements have been made for conducting 
the competitions for the Silver Medals and for the Gold Medal and Studentship. 

The Awards will be made for the first time in January 1925. 

RJ.BA. Diploma in Town Planning .—On the recommendation of the Board, the Council have 
decided to institute a special Examination leading to a Diploma in Town Planning for Members and 
Licentiates uf the R.I.BA, 

The Sub-Committee appointed by the Board to deal with this matter have drawn up the syllabus 
and regulations, and these have been approved and will be issued as soun as possible. 

The Examination will be held for the first time in October 1924. A Committee of fourteen 
Examiners has been appointed. 

Technical Teachers’ Qualifications, Architecture. —H.M. Board of Education recognise the Associate- 
ship of the Royal Institute of British Architects if awarded after passing the Examinations of the Institute 
as the equivalent of a degree of a University sn the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

R.l.B.A. (hvrseas Examination .—On the recommendation of the Board, the Council have decided 
that the Overseas Examination shall not be held after 1924. 

Examination System Overseas. —The Council have approved a scheme whereby the Allied Societies 
Overseas will conduct the R.l.B.A. Examinations in their respective territories. 

The Board are in communication with the Societies concerned with a view to putting the scheme 
into immediate operation. 

RJ.B.A , Id siting Board. —‘The Council, on the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education, have approved the creation of a Visiting Hoard to assist and report upon all Schools pf Archi¬ 
tecture applying fur or enjoying exemption from the R.LB.A. Examinations, 

The following have been appointed to constitute the Visiting Board :—Mr- Paul Waterhouse, M.A., 
F.S.A. [/’.}, Past-President R.l.B.A, ; Mr, W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. [F.], Chairman of the Board of 
Architectural Education \ Mr. Maurice E. Webb (/'.], Vice-Chairman of the Board of Architectural 
Education : Professor C. II. Reilly, M.A, [F.], Roscoe Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 

H.M, Inspector, Mr. M. S. Briggs [/'.j, will accompany the Visiting Board upon their visits to those 
Schools of Architecture which have official relations with H.M. Board of Education, 
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Interchange of Students between Schools of Arcfuieeture^Tbt Council have decided to accept the 
principle of the interchange of students between one Recognised School and another on the understanding 
that, in the case of such students, exemption from the Examinations of the Royal Institute will only be 
granted on the joint recommendation of the Head of the School and the External'Examiner or Examiners. 

In the case of students from Schools of Architecture not recognised (for exemption from the Examina¬ 
tions of the RIBA.) entering a course at a Recognised School, each application from such a student 
for exemption from the R.I,B,A. Examinations shall receive sympathetic consideration on its merits. 

The International Congress on Architectural Education , — The Congress will be held at the Ri.B.A. 
from 28th July to and August 5924 inclusive. Papers will be read and discussions held on the Past, 
Present and Future of Architectural Education in England, America and France. 

An Exhibition of Students' work, illustrative of the courses in operation at Schools of Architecture 
all over the world, trill take place during the Congress, and arrangements are being made for accom¬ 
modating the Exhibition in Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 

In the Galleries of the R.LB.A., 9 Conduit Street, there will be an Exhibition of English, American 
and French Rome drawings— ij-., work done while the students arc actually at the Schools at Rome. 

As soon as possible after the Congress a Book of Proceedings will be published containing the Papers 
and discussions of the Congress, together with r 4 sum$s of the Past, Present and Future of Architectural 
Education in all the different countries participating in the Congress, 

An attractive programme of visits, social functions, etc., is being drawn up, and all arrangements are 
in the hands of an Executive Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Maurice E. Webb [F,\. 

The following have kindly consented to serve on the Executive Committee Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., Litt.l), \ Sir John J. Burnet, A.R.A., R.S.A. ; Lt.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E. : 
Mr. Arthur J, Davis ; Mr. <1, Tophflm Forrest, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. \ 
Mr. Stanley H. Hamp ; Mr. Arthur Keen ; Professor Beresford Pite, Hon. M.A. ; Mr. W. S. Purchon," 

; Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A.; Professor A. E. Richardson ; Air. Howard Robertson, S.A.D.G.; 
Mr. H. D. Scarles-Wood ; Mr. Evelyn Shaw, M.V.O. * Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A,, F.S.A Mr! 
Henry M. Fletcher is the Hon. Secretary of (he Committee. 

The Executive Committee have appointed the following Sub-Committees to deal with particular 
questions connected with the Congress :—The Congress Papers Sub-Committee, The Congress Exhibi¬ 
tion Sub-Committee, The Congress Finance Sub-Committee, The Congress Visits and Dinner .Sub- 
Committee. 

Registration as Probationers. — 199 Probationers have been registered. 

The Intermediate, Final and Special Examinations,- -The Intermediate Examination has been held 
twice in England and once in Cape Town and Sydney, 

The Final and Special Examinations have been held twice in England and once in Bombay Caoe 
Town and Sydney. ■ ’ ^ 
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One candidate at the Intermediate Examination was not a British subject and took the Examination 
lor the purpose of obtaining a certificate to that effect, 

« can dJdate exempted from the final Examination was not a British subject and was therefore 

ineligible to proceed to the Associateship. 

Ninety-four Students have therefore been added to the Register during the year* and 37 have 
received exemption from or passed the Final (or Special) Examination qualifying for the Associateshjp. 

At the Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London one 
candidate was examined and failed to pass, 

I he Council > on the recommendation of the Board, tender their grateful acknowledgments to the 
fcxamIner& for their services. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since the issue of the last Annual Report, the Art Standing Committee have held ten meetings 
«r 1 1 h % “"lowing officers were elected to sene during the Session under reviewChair mu n Mr 
JV alter Cave; \ ,ce-Chair man, Mr. Halsey Ricardo; Hon. Secretaries. Mr. F. Wimon Newman and 
Mr. Percy \\. Lovell. 

Visits to Buildings.— The programme arranged for visits to buildings during the Session included the 
Rank of England, Derby House, the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, Knole Park and Kensington 
fa lace. It was unfortunately necessary to cancel the first-named visit at the request of the Bank of 
England owing to the railway strike. The thanks of the Committee are due to those who have accorded 
facilities for these visits or have assisted with information those attending them. 

Reconstruction of Piccadilly Circus.—liy the courtesy of the Westminster Citv Council the Committee 
were able to inspect the plans showing the entrances to staircases and subways to the Underground Stations 
involved in the reconstruction of Piccadilly Circus, regarding which they were anxious that competent 
architectural advice should be taken. They were glad to receive the authoritative assurances that the 
railways concerned were taking such professional advice. 

Hough End Halt, Manchester!—In October, 1923, the Committee learnt that the Elizabethan Manor 
House known as Hough End Hall and its line avenue were threatened with demolition bv the construction 
ut a new arterial road. The Committee recommended the R.I.B.A. Council to be prepared to support 
the efforts of the Preservation Committee formed in Manchester to prevent the destruction of this building. 

I his the Council agreed to do, but fortunately the efforts of the Preservation Committee in Manchester 
have been successful in averting the danger to the Hall by securing the diversion of the road from the 
hne originally proposed. 

St, Raufs Bridge.-At the request of the Committee, the Council formally protested against the 
recommendation of the Improvements Committee of the London County Council that a contribution 
should be made towards the cost of the approaches to the proposed St. Paul's Bridge, and urged that the 
po icy and commitments ul the L.C.C. should be in the direction of the construction of a bridge at Charing 

In this connection it is satisfactory to note that at the instigation of Major l Jam Barnes the L.C.C, 
have refeiTcd to their Improvements, Highways and Town Planning (Special) Committees, the whole 
questionoi the construction of new bridges and the rebuilding of old bridges in relation to the traffic 
needs of London as a whole, and at Major Barnes’ request a short memorandum prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee has been forwarded to the L.C.C. by the Council—advocating a broad comprehensive policy on this 


This has a special bearing on the suggested widening of Waterloo Bridge—upon which 
Committee have asked for definite information from the L.C.C. 


proposal the 
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Royal Artillery War Memorial .—The proposal to erect the Royal Artillery War Memorial on, the 
island site between Constitution Hill and fit* George's Hospital, in the opinion of the Committee, will 
prejudice the much-needed reconstruction of open space at Hyde Park Corner for traffic purposes, and 
steps have been taken to impress upon the authorities the desirability of referring this proposal to the 
newly appointed Fine Arts Commission for their advice. 

Public Telephant Kiosks. The Committee recommended similar action with regard to the new Post 
Office Standard Designs for Public Telephone Kiosks, 

St T Martin** Churchy Scarborough. It was reported that the mural paintings in St, Martin's Church, 
Scarborough, which were carried out by William Morris, Rossetti* Madox Brown and Burne-Jones were in 
danger of destruction, but enquiries by the Committee proved that not only was there no tnuh in this 
report, but that also the best possible advice was being taken by the Vicar to ensure the preservation of 
these works of art. The Committee are following up this matter closely. 

Encouragement of CrafUmmsinp^ -The proposal of Mr* W* W. Scott-Moncrieff that the R.I.ILA. 
should organise a permanent Exhibition of Architecture and its complementary arts and crafts received 
much careful consideration during the Session. The Committee received great assistance from Mr. 
Seott-MoncridT himself and others in connection with the details financial and otherwise, of this pro-* 
posnl, and their thanks are due for the time and trouble which he has given to the mutter. 

They regret that the financial considerations involved have prevented them from recommending the 
Council to carry the scheme into dice I, 

At Lite present moment the Committee have under consideration other methods for encouraging 
craftsmanship in connection with building and its greater appreciation by the public. 

One of the chief events which have occurred during the Session* and one which marks the growing 
public interest in the am and their close relation to everyday life, has been the Government Appointment 
of a Fine Arts Commission—a move w hich is full of promise for the future, and one which should, if only 
allowed proper scope for its energies, make its influence strongly fell. 


The Committee hope that the work of the Commission may he usefully supplemented by the forma¬ 
tion of local Committees in towns and rural areas whose function it will be to advise upon all matters 
relating to the public amenities of each district w orking in harmonious conjunction with the local authority* 
A memorandum on this subject has recently been prepared by the Committee and published with 
the approval of the Council. 

Another point which gives cause for satisfaction has been the action by the Motor Spirit Companies 
in demolishing the unsightly field hoardings which have disfigured both town and countryside for so manv 
years, and it is hoped that their example may be largely followed. 

List of Attendances during the Session 1923-1924 (ft meetings) 


Profewior 5. D. Adbtsead 
Walter 

W, It. Dflvidge , 

it P, fiurkf-Doprnin^ 

E. Vincent Harris 
H. V. Lanilhflilrf 
V, Wmton Ntwniaji 
Hiiihcy ,. 

Pmfeswr F* M, Simfium 

^Maurice E. Wtbb 
L. 11 . Euckndi . . 
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Cyril A. Firty , 

D_ llcpiv^rth 
•IVW. Uvdl 
T. S. Tait 
Michael Waicdtou^c 
Sir Jdhn J, Bumet, A U_\ r 

E. Guy Dtiwber 

F. ft. Hinmpi , . 

ir. (iLIbcrt Scott, K_A_ 

F, C. Edcr, 
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REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the issue of the Inst Report the Literature Standing Committee has held eight meetings. 
The attendance of members at the 6 meetings held during this Session has been as follows i— 
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M. S, BriKir> . 

Major H. Cp CVhrkttc 
H. B. CrrtwdE 
D. Theotitjrc Fvfc 
J Alfred Goldi, President 
E- Stanley l~ln.ll 
Ctaris S. SjxKuwtr. 
Arthur Strutt on 
\yit! ter Tapper 
C- t Isirrifanit TWnsend 
H. Chakon Bradshaw 


No. of Atttfldimt!, 
2 
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I 
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0 

1 

3 

2 
2 

4 
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C Coivlcs A r oy*cY * 

(rTcrjfc Drys JjEf . 

A. Trysttn Edwjtrdn 

J. ALan Slater 

Professor J, Hubtrt ^VortMn^tDii 
Sir Banker llrtclufr 
A- H- Mt>b«rly 
Bair! Oliver , 

C, E. Sayfer „ 

Henry Ward (Deceased) 


.No. tjf Ac c etidiaTiees. 
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The following officers were elected to serve during the Session : The lute Mr. W. Henry Ward 

Chairman , Major H, L , Corlette, Vice-Chairman - Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, and Mr C V Saver 
Hon f heeretanes. 1 r 

h™, wr C T m i!* e . ha 'I? r 1 °, n r ™, ra thdr of the deep loss thev and the Institute at large 

have suffered m the death of their late Chairman, Mr. W. H. Ward, M.A. They have to recognise several 
years of devoted interest on his part to the work of the Literature Committee as Honorary sSetarv, and 
InTh 18 chal^ | ? lm, ' ,}. n bolh °. f thcsc capacities h)S exceptional knowledge of the literature of architecture 
f!? £kl “ a Wr,tCf m * dc his alwa >' 3 ^Bing tiHp in affairs dealing with the Library of the 

Library Accommdotwn . Hie Committee have at various times considered schemes for the safe 
Etr Of the contWWf of the Library, and the pressing and urgent need of the provision of 
increased shelving for books and housing for drawings. The matter was referred to the Council and the 
committee are glad to understand that it is under their serious consideration. 

w RJBA - Exhibit ion. J^int Committee .—'The late Mr. W. H. Ward, Mr. If. Chalton Bradshaw and Mr. 
vv. i apper were nominated to serve on this Committee. 

Informal Uctutu and Discussions .—On the invitation of die Council the Committee have considered 
the proposal for a senes of Informal Lectures and Meeting? for Discussion, and look fnnvard to being 
represented on am Committee that is appointed to consider the subject. Thev decided not to arrange 
a senes of Public futures during 1914. ■ b 

_ f Jr Hospital. & collection of original drawings connected with the building 

f the Rfl >’ al N f vaJ Hospital, Greenwich, were placed in the Library hv the director, Mr. A. N. Smallwood' 
ran permanent loan. " * 

th.. cfZnT£Tl >eVOn * ,lire ;) ”^'- Tn ?[ deT to ke *P drawings in a proper state of preservation, 
trio Committee have arranged under the advice of an expert for their being carefully protected. 

u ,. t nr(ttl ™g s b s,r Ernest Georg*.—An album of 43 water-colour drawings, mostly of Italian subjects, 
was bought and presented by Mr. C. Hcniy Heathcote, Past Vice-President J ’ 

J S< AdJdnS ^ madea P rcst:nta,l ' ,n of a collection of drawings of the 

current^btr °l llh * slra ^ s ^ to contain a collection of views and plans taken from 

by the Librnry^ t'ff P mot,lcaIs anc! dlV|dcd f° r reference into fij subjects is now in process cif formation 

\™\\x rm ^to n a f Et l ehin & - Joseph Pennell (Hon. Associate) has presented six of his etchings u { 
Th^Son'of St^PadV 1 ’ Mr ‘' W ' ,l,on TurilbuI1 has Pitted his large etching of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

»A 8?h»U,"R^* C ° mmi " V! ha ™ ”“” n “ ded ,he of , copy of .hi. 

° r,he c ° u0Cil *• c ° n "" in “ mad ' ! ” se,sHo " s for ^ *■ 
M 3 
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The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows ■ 

Dunne the twtlve months rntlinjj 31 March of the present year ail volumes and 47 pjmptilri. have been added lu the Library, 
rxdxtBrroof periodicals* rrpom and mmnctiiHis of mcizUti mid parts of work* issued in serin] forma 

The number of work* presented was 48 volume* and aS fiampWew .„ 

Works pureh-istd numbered 164 volume* nnd tg pamphlets, of whith 51 volumes were added m the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the ReiETctice Library numbered 

The number of books issued on loan was 4,072. - , , D 

The number of rickets issued for admission lo I he Library, other than to member* of the Institute or to Students and Pro¬ 
bationers, W 33 177- , , , . „ 

The number of hooks issued through titr post was 4bh. 

The principal donatiom in addition 10 those mentioned in the Literature Committee** report were 1 

Fifteen sheet* of drawings of column* by Giacomo de SanHii and a framed engraving of Sir Christopher Wren P'f* en, ’ n >’, ,D 
King Charles 11 his plan for the rebuilding of the City of London after the Great Fire of i6bb. presented by Mr. E, P, w urren [f 
Thirty-one drawings bv P. S. Hardwick, including bin competition drawings for the Albeit Memorial, presented by Mr*. 
Lyons, a daughter of P. S. Hardwick, through Ml. P, MoHeV Herder (FJ. 

Ten ™nfolios of pbn*of ahbev, and «thcdr*U from the professional press, presented by Mr. t. hoiM.J, 

Dkfilayef ttrtahhv by Gudim, i6 7 «. Entydopadia Html&ca. t itiU.. 1828, by Berry, |>rwmrd by Mr. C R. I ink. 

7 / f[ »L, t’r.wabli ard ComnrmMU Sdrnct of inrtWVliV, ijyB, by Vnlcnti ne Leigh, presented by Mr. W, F, Hedges [P.J. 
The A merica* HtitfitP* of the jolk Cenfury. bj E. F. Stevens, presented by ihe Author ; Court d'mdatittare tt cenitnifttom 
rivUct, y volumes and plates by M - E. Arnaud, presettied by the Author. 

Ttitvr dt fitMicyr d* Sai*l-Mount* d’Agrnm, by Edouard Aubtn. a volumes, presented by Mr. R. Douglas Wells [FJ. 

The 1784 edition of Alberti's work on architecture, presented by Mr. E, P. Warren [Fd. 

Four volume* on Norwegian Architecture by Dr. Harry Felt of Christiania, presented by the Author, 

A- C. Bnefom, An Architectural Pitgrimagr in Old Mad «, presented by the Author. 

a_ ,hc volumes purchased may lie mentioned; Ads bud, Town Fanning find 3 «tn Dtvflopmenl ; Architectural Awo- 

„ Shet.-h Rook - Avati. FlbW Ji ArcMletturo ; Barnes, //cuing, the FaitS and the Future ; Bytie and Scilplry, Spumtfi in- 
' ' ' r ' rmltfff '■ ^ T!,, T,._A rtf Tiif. V.-il T ■ fwinittv iilil fifihSts. A’fT/Jv /ifuitrA FuTmtilTt Lttlii flW. 

Mttktfk 

firs ^ 

Ttm unTKuiti^^pdkrwdtd^t*F^*fenLarititl ; Gamier, t nr Ciir Induitriellt ; Gunn P Utile TteWl f/u| Matter ; HHl* Organ Cat** 
and Organa, znd Series ; Humphreys Bermuda ffouui ^ Jourdain, K»gjirh Jiitertar* in Smaller Ifoutes, iMp-rijoj Kimbal^ 


Caiolunva ■ R-au I* Art ruitr Jr Part* fc Grand A mtimn ; Royal I ns unite of Srinah Af^lutfcis. Sir Chrttiopher Wm r the 
Bicentenary Memorial IVW ; Royal Commission on HiitoricaJ Monument*, Eatx f Vol. IV. ; SjlatMq, ^/rWi induslriet of 
Itu* Middle steer - Satsiyra, Dr Ofijzinr el An^limdim Cirilalit Pip*, I54 6 - SlrHtford-an-ATOHi Report on Future Development, 

^ J -—■ Tflrchi* I/slrctetettvra e VArte Musulmana ; F 1 hotnp^on. Site Planning i>t 

1. SUtria dell'Arie huliantti Vo], VII [ h Van R|jcgn h Archaic Fictile 

W1M a ..^_ r „_ _ Town Plinnirtg Criiaminw, PnUmmmy Report upon the Regional 

.V^'^rbV And Ixjnffslreth Thcjmjtion l W«|Jike p IVtulminiier . 1 bbey ; \VicwnA v Die Arckauche Forat-AfchiUktur 

def±Aitr&pf}lh Mu A then , 



REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since lire date of the last Annual Report of the Science Standing Committee the number of meetings 
held has been 9, Since the appointment of the present Committee the number of meetings held has 
been $. 

The attendance of members at the 8 meetings held during this Session has been as follows :— 


Nn, cf Attendance, 



2 

Hope Blgeniil 



& 

H. W. Burrow ^ 



O 

IL W Miliiea Emcrfion 



7 

], H r MatLhjirn 



§ 

Harvey ft. Saver + 


1 . 

4 

Herbert T, Buckhnd 



3 

F F. F, Ford ^ 



+ 

Sx F + Harris „ . , 



3 

A. W, Sheppard * 


- 

0 

a 

Digby L. Solwioa , 



T. P. Dcnnetl . 

W. E. Vernon CrmptoA 
J P E. Diaon-Si^in + 

G. R, Farrow 
Frandl Hooper 
\\\ R, jagRnfil 
Alaft Ev ^!unb> J 
W+ A- Pile . 

Profeiwr R. El&cy Srnitli 
R^ymonJ Unwtn ^ 

R. J* Angel * 

The officers were elected ^ follQTOMr* E, Vernon Crompton, Chairman; Mr, Francis 
Hooper* Vice-Chairman i Mr. H. V. Milner Etnrnjon and Mr. G. R. Farrow^ Non. Secretaries. 
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♦ I (mospheric Corrosion of :\ on-Ferrous Metals .—-This research, upon which a Joint Commit tee 
of the R»LB*A. and the Institute of Metals have been working for some time* was initiated bv members 
oi the R.LB.Ap to see whether something could not be done to prevent the unsightly oxidation of brass 
and other metal fittings specified by architects. On 17 December 1923 Mr. \V. IT j. Vcmon, B.Sc.* 
communicated the results of his research up to -date to the Faraday Society, which, it is believed, will 
greatly assist the future progress of the work. 

The report is very detailed, but already certain important points have been brought out which 
enable a clearer view to be obtained on the mechanism of tarnishing and assistance in the choice of tarnish- 
resisting materials. 

Artkitmural Acoustics*—From time to time Mr. Hope Bagenal Isas reported to the Science Standing 
Committee the progress of the work as regards better knowledge of Architectural Acoustics carried on 
by the Building Research Board at Acton. 

The Science Standing Committee consider that the need for the small brochure oh this subject 
referred to in the Iasi Annual Report of the Science Standing Committee has been admirably met by a 
paper which Mr. G. A. Sutherland, M.A. (Lecturer in Physics at University College, Gower Street, 
\VU<) h contributed to the Journal of the RJ.B.A. on li The Acoustics of the Auditorium, 1 * on 
22 September and 20 October 1923* This paper has since been published bv rhe Rd.B.A. in 
pamphlet form, and is now available for members, 

AJthough valuable work has been dime* the Committee think that there is still a large field that 
requires exploring on the lines of Professor W. C. 3 ahme ? s researches. They have, therefore* recom¬ 
mended to the Council that the Rri-B.A. should subscribe to this research as rhev do already to the 
Atmospheric Corrosion research referred to above. 

They also venture to think that the excellent acoustic qualities of the new meeting room at 9 Conduit 
Street arc due in no small respect to the recent researches. 

Research Generally * — Thirteen years ago the RJ.B.A. were asked to meet the recently appointed 
Advisory Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, to lay before them any 
lines of research that could be considered of importance to architects in carrying out their work. This 
information was supplied and much work has been carried out under the Advisory Committee in con¬ 
nection with research in building materials and construction. During the year that is past the Science 
Standing Committee have had under review the research work carried out under the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee during the past thirteen years, and have submitted to the Council of the R.I.B.A. a full and critical 
report thereon y with the suggestion that the Council of the R.LBJA should approach the Advisory Council 
with a view to another deputation being received, in order to lay before them a further programme where 
research might usefully be undertaken, and also with a view of obtaining, if possible, a better liaison 
between the Committees and their experts who carry out research and architects who are interested not 
only in the results, but also in the methods of such research. 

At the time of writing this report a definite and formal reply is awaited from the Advisory Council, 

Smoke Abatement -A Sub-Committee consisting of Messrs. H. W. Burrows, A. W. Sheppard, and 
Digbv L, Solomon was appointed to consider the recommendations of the Public Control Council of the 
L.C C. The Science Standing Committee recommended ibe adoption of the report of the Sub-Committee, 
and the same was forwarded to the Council. The report was a$ follows: — 

M L the LUX'. decide to deal with the smoke question in London, wc consider that it can only 
be effectually and justly tackled by imposing restrictions on the burning of soft coal in all buildings. 
Any other method of tackling the problem is bound to foil, 

kl As regards the general question of policy in prohibiting the bunting of soft coal in London, 
this is a matter which we have not con side red - 

"Me suggest, however, that the L.C.C. might give financial assistance for research on smokeless 
fuel as a substitute for soft coal/* 

Report of the Royal Commission on Fire Brigades and Fire Prevention — Messrs. Max Clarke and 
M Henry White,of the Practice Standing Committee, and Messrs. W. R.Jaggardand Digby L* Solomon, 
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of the Science Standing Committee, were appointed upon a Joint Sub-Committee to consider and report 
upon the opinions from the Allied Societies relating to this matter. The Sub-Committee are awaiting 
the replies of the Allied Societies before commencing their investigations. 

Corroded Sheet Lead.- -An interesting sample of corroded sheet lead from Commote Hall, Somerset, 
was received from Sir Richard Paget. Bart, (Hon, Associate). The matter was referred to Mr. Harry 
C. Lancaster, of Messrs. Locke Lancaster and W, W- and R, Johnson and Sons, of Milhvull, who kindly 
made an exhaustive examination of the specimen and furnished an excellent report upon the corrosion- 
The Committee thanked Mr. Lancaster and a copy of his report was entered in the Minutes, and another 
copy, together with photographs and the sample of lead, b depusited at the Institute and can he examined 
by the Members, 

British Empire Exhibition. Wembley . — Members of the Committee, by the courtesy of the architects, 
Messrs. Simpson and Ayrton, visited the Wembley Exhibition and were conducted over the grounds 
and buildings by the Resident Architect and Engineer, and a very instructive and interesting time was 
spent. 


RE PORI OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee have held n meetings. 
The attendance of members at the 9 meetings held during this Session has been as follows 
Henry V. Ashley .. .. 9 Dcliwn Joseph .. .. -- .. 7 


Iflnry 

W. H. Aikin-Bcrry 
Major I Lirr) Barnes 
Max Clark* 

*G r Snail Cocktiii 
Horrid Cubitt 
it, Leonard KHdnglon 
G. Tophm Forrest 
G t Hiuiwdt) Grayson 
W, G. Hunt 
Fnndi 
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Arthur Keen 
7\ R, Mi]burn .. 

•Sydney Perk 1 * 

*W GiLlhee Scott 
J. Dou#k» Scott 
Har ry Tcttthcf . = 
Herbert A. Wdth 
W. Henry White 
Chu*. Woodward 
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* Abttm tbrough lllneas. 


The following were elected the officers of the Committee :—Chairman, W, H. Atkin-Kerry ; Vice- 
Chairman, T. R. Miiburn 1 Hon, Secretaries, J, Douglas Scott and Henry- V. Ashley, 

7 Vii' Charge $ and Contracts Sub-Committee were re-appointed, consisting of Max Clarke (Chairman), 
Horace Cubitt, W, G, Hunt, Francis Jones, J. Douglas Scott (Hon. Secretary), and W. Henry- White. 

Other Sub-Committees have been appointed as follows :— 

(a) Parliamentary.—Major Harry Barnet. Deltt&a Joseph, Sydney P«k*. W, Gillbee Scott and G, Sam Cocfcrill. 

(M Ancient Lights.—Max Clarke, W, G, Hunt, Datw Jc«ph, T, R. Mil bum, Sydney Perks and Chi* Woodward. 

{ei Position of Members engaged in occupattons other then that of Architect and Surveyor,—Mai Clarke, Major Harry 
Barms, Arthur Keen and Waiter Cart, representing the Ait Standing Committee. 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee was set up to watch the interests of the profession in any fresh 
legislation that might be introduced, hut up to the present there has been no need to call this Sub-Com¬ 
mittee together. 

The other Sub-Committees have not yet completed their labours, although Sub-Committee " C " 
has presented a report which has been approved except as to one clause which is being redrafted. 

The Council have invited the Committee to nominate members to serve on the Committees hereafter 
named—nominations were made as follows :— 


Routing Committee —}lorace Cubitt, G. Leonard ElkJngton. W . G, Hunt and Herbert A, Welch, 
Exhibition Joint Committee —Henry V. Ashley. W. H. Atkin-Berry and Max Clarke. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Fire. Brigades and Fire Prevention — Max Clarke and W. Henry 
White. 

Metropolitan Water Board Regulations —Max Clarke, co-opting I’. M. Fraser and D, Barelav Niven. 
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Repn'u ntahws to meet those of the Building Employers* Federation with reference to Wages Slips rm 
Tenders —Max Clarke, p CJ. Hunt, J. Douglas Scott n W, I fenry Whit* and Frauds Jones. 

The pamphltrt on the Services of Architects has been completed and a recommendation to the Council 
has been mule that Mr. Paul Waterhouse be invited to edit it for publication. 

Professional Conduct *—The Committee have been called upon to deal with an unusual number of 
cases of alleged unprofessional conduct and breaches of professional etiquette on the part of architects^ 
and after carebjl investigations have made the necessary recommendations to the CounriL 

The Committee on the reeammendations of the Charges and Contracts Sub-Committee have given 
advice and ridings to members and others on numerous questions relating to the appropriate fees for pro- 
fcsaioanl services* The Committee again ciuptiasbc the importance of architects acquainting their 
clients at the earliest opportunity with the RLB.A. Scale of Charges, as the Courts do not recognise the 
Scale as binding unless it has been brought to the clients' notice before the charges have been incurred. 

in accordance with their established practice the Committee decline to express opinions on matters 
sub judfct nr on ex^parte statements* Several suggestions have been received for amendments to the 
Scale of Charges, and while reserving them for future consideration, the Committee are of opinion that 
frequent alteration of the Scale lends to weaken its value and authority. 

Many inquiries on matters of Professional Practice have been answered, and where these appear 
to be of general interest a resum^ has been sent to the Journal for publication. 

As the result of several enquiries the Charges and Contracts Sub-Committee, at the request of the 
Committee and with ihe approval of the Council j have drawn up a case for legal opinion on clauses of the 
R.I.B.A, Form of Contract dealing with payments to Sub-Contractors and advice thereon will be published 
in the Journal in due dourse. 

rise Committee's advice has been sought in several cases involving questions of copyright T but owing 
to lack of decided cases for guidance they obtained the sanction of the Council to draw up andjsubmit 
cases for legal opinion, and the same are now under consideration. 

Trade Circulars offering commission or discount to architects have again been brought to the notice 
of the Committee and warnings have been issued to offending firms. 

The Committee have recommended that the proprietors of Kelly s Directories be urged to include 
a professional section in their publications and place architects' names therein instead of under the Trades 
and Commercial Section as at present. They have also recommended that protest he recorded against 
the recent omission of architects 1 names from the 11 Buff Book/' and in both cases that the support of 
other professional bodies to these recommendations be sought. 

The Committee have gratefully accepted the offer of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Evans, to compile 
a list of the rulings and decisions made by the Committee for their possible future publication in a hand¬ 
book. and desire to express their appreciation of the valuable services rendered by Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Spragg in connection with the business of this Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 


Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee have met on nine occasions. The 
attendance of members of the Committee during the Session beginning i July 1923* since when five 
meetings have been held, has been as follows 


AnndJ,W.H. ,. „ 3 

Ashley, Henry V* * * ** , _ 5 

Kilunfllpn, G. L, ., ., H . * 

Crotch, J, Alfred T . * T .. O 

Guthrie* L Rome . . . , „. 2 

Keen, Arthur ., .. , * a 

ijnchatcr, H. V* .. .. .. 3 

Nrwnwn, F. Winwn . , .. ,, 5 

Fite, William A. * * * * *. 1 


Rcea*T. TslI] ouJI ** .. .* o 

Scott, J. Duugliu *. P l *, 4 

Thomat, Sir A* Bmmwell .. , * 3 

ThomM p Percy ,, „ „, ** o 

Warwick, Septimua „ ., , * 4 

Welch. Herbert A. „ I 

Wilson, W. G, . * . * , „ * * 3 

Weedward, Frank *, 4 
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The following have been the officers of the Committee during the Session 1933-1924 Chairman, 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. W. A, Pitc ; Hon Secretaries, Messrs. Henry V. Ashley 

d Durtoifffie period under review the Committee have dealt with 31 Competitions. Of this number 
it has been necessary to veto sixteen owing to the refusal of the promoters to observe the essential clauses 
of the R.LB.A. Regulations. One Competition is still the subject of negotiation with the promoters in 
the hope of securing necessary amendments in the Conditions ; in five other cases amendments to Con¬ 
ditions originally unsatisfactory were successfully arranged. Of the remainder, seven sets of Conditions 
were submitted to the Committee prior to their issue to Competitors. 

Revision of the H IM-A. Regulations .-^The Sub-Committee appointed to confer with the Society of 
Architects upon this subject completed their task early in the Session, and their report w as circulated to the 
Allied Societies in October. The observations of the latter received the careful consideration of the Com¬ 
mittee ; in many eases their suggestions were incorporated in the report which was submitted to the 
Council and approved by them with some minor amendments. The revised regulations were submitted 
to the General Body on 18 March, and were approved in the form now printed. The thanks of the Com¬ 
mittee arc due to the members of the Sub-Committee and to the representatives of the Society of Archi¬ 
tects who assisted in the preparation of the report. 

Juries. _The Committee have noted the opinions expressed in different quarters with regard to the 

establishment of the Jury system for the assessing of Competitions. This matter received the most careful 
attention when the revision of the existing R.LB.A, Regulations was under consideration. The Com¬ 
mittee were unable to recommend that the R.I.B.A. should insist upon the appointment of a Jury- of 
Assessors in Competitions generally, as not being in the best interest of Promoters and Competitors. 
The Committee desire to point out, how ever, that provision is made in the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the 
appointment of a Jury w here desirable, 

Hyde Pavilion Competitio n — A Licentiate who was found to have taken part in this competition, and 
to have won the second premium, was called upon to return bis share «f the latter and to withdraw from 
the work (the winners having previously done so upon the instructions of the R.I.B.A,). The Licentiate 
in question refused and was therefore expelled by the Council at the Committee’s request. 

Town Planning Competitions. —In view of the fact that it 1$ felt that the R.LB.A. Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions may not always be applicable to the Conditions of Competitions for Town 
Planning and Lay-out Schemes^ the Committee are now' in Conference with the Town Planning Institute 
and the Town Planning Committee of the R.LB.A, with the object of preparing an agreed set of Regulations 
applicable to this kind of Competition. 

Cairo Palais tie Justice Competition —Architects of all nations were invited to take part in this Com¬ 
petition. It was found that the Conditions were at variance with the Regulations for International Archi¬ 
tectural Competitions which were settled at Paris in 1908 by the International Competitions Commission, 
The Committee drew the attention of the Egyptian Government by cable to this fact, but obtained no 
replv. A* the request of the Committee the Council therefore banned the Competition and invited the 
American Institute of Architects, the Societfc des Architectes Di plumes par le Gouvemement, and the 
Society Centrale des Architectes to take similar action. These bodies formally protested against the 
action of the Egyptian Government. The recent announcement that this Competition has been won by 
a firm of French architects is a matter for regret, from which it is evident that the control exercised by the 
French architectural bodies over their members is far less complete than that of the R.I .B.A. 

Criticism of Winning Designs. — At the Committee’s request the Council published a statement in the 
Jootnal of the R.I.B-A. and in the Professional Press strongly deprecating the action of unsuccessful 
competitors in publicly criticising the award of the Assessor and the winning design in a recent Com¬ 
petition without first submitting the matter to the R.I .B.A. The Committee do not wish in any way to 
preclude disinterested artistic criticism with regard to Competitions, but felt it necessary' to ask the Council 
to take the action stated in view of the bad impression which would be created in the public mind by such 
breaches of the etiquette of the profession. 
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REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The Town Plann'ng Committee have held nine meetings since the issue of the h$i Annual Report, 
Sir Aston Webb, P+R.A*, was re-appointed Chairman, Professors $« D. Adshead and Reresford Pite 
Vice-Chairmen, and Messrs. W* R. Davidge and P. \L Fraser Joint Hon. Secretaries. 

Tbtrs Planning Competitions . — The Committee have been in conference with the Competitions Com¬ 
mittee and the Town Planning Institute with a view to the issue of an agreed set of Regulations for Town 
Planning Competitions as an addendum to the ordinary RAJ). A. Competition Regulations. 

Memorandum on Tomt Flaming, — A general memorandum on il The Architect and Town Planning " 
has been prepared by the Committee and approved by the Council, The memorandum was printed in 
the Journal and in the professional pres$ and also forwarded to all Allied Societies in Great Britain for 
publicity in the provincial press throughout the country. 

Western Avenue -—On the recommendation of the Committee, the Council have made representations 
to the Ministry of Transport and the Middlesex County Council as to the desirability of exercising their 
powers under die Development and Road Improvement Funds Act 1909, for the purchase of a strip of 
land up to 440 yards in width* in connection with the proposed new Western Avenue. 

Arterial Roads.-—(}n the recommendatiun of the Committee* the Council have approved a special 
memorandum on the subject of Arterial Roads and the need for employing the best architectural advice 
in connection with these roads. The memorandum is being submitted in due course to ihe Minister of 
Transport. 

Public Telephone Kiosks . — Alternative designs for public tdephone kiosks put forward by the Post 
Office and the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee have been considered and the Committee 
have also been in touch with the Birmingham Civic Association on the matter. The Post Office Depart¬ 
ment and the Metropolitan Standing Joint Committee have been strongly urged 10 refer the design to the 
recently appointed Fine Arts Commission for their consideration. 

St , Paul's Bridge. —In conjunction with the Town Planning Institute, the London Society and the 
Architecture Club, representations have been made to the Minister of Transport as to serious obstructions 
to East and West traffic that may occur if this bridge is constructed, and to urge that the proposal be 
deferred until after the formation of the proposed Traffic Authority. 

London Traffic Authority . — The Committee have recommended the Council to support the establish¬ 
ment of a London Traffic Authority at the earliest possible date and a letter to this effect has been forwarded 
to the Prime Minister, 

The London Traffic Bill is now before Parliament. 


REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1923 

We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts ami 
vouchers for the year 1923, together with the various share certificates held by the Institute and the list 
of share and scrip certificates deposited at the bank* alt of which were found to be in order and to agree 
with the balance sheet prepared by the accountants. 

The income for 1923 amounted to £22,035 1 7 s - 5d., and the expenditure to £20*539 os. 6d. t leaving 
a surplus of £1,496 16s, t u!. The income for 1922 was £23,372 is. 1 id,, and the expenditure £32,1 98 14s., 
which left a surplus of £1,173 7 s - 1 td- Therefore* although the income in 1923 w as less than the previous 
year, the expenditure was also considerably lower* with die result that the surplus as shown on the Income 
and Expenditure Account for 1923 is £323 9s, greater than in 1922, 

In 1922 the fees received from Candidales for the various examinations amounted to £4,063 13$^ 
whilst in 1923 they amounted to only £1,940 6s. ; a diminution of £2,123 7 s * due 10 the cessation of the 
Special War Examination, 

It is, however, satisfactory 10 note that a larger number of candidates have presented themselves 
for registration as Probationer, and for the Intermediate and Final Examinations, with the result that 
the fees received are £343 7s- more than in 1922. 

[Continued on page 392,) jgy 
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There is alsu a reduction of the amount received for entrance fees, which in 1922 amounted to 
£1,138 43., bft in 1923 totalled only £751 l6t>,; a difference of £386 3 s. 

Decrease in expenditure has occurred, as by comparison with the previous year, on the following 
items :— 

(1) General printing, etc , £772 tos. yd,; (2} General meetings and Exhibitions, £iSo 12s,; (3} 
Advertisements, £15 3s. 3d. ; (4) Rates and Tuxes, £61 ifis. ytl- ; (5) Fuel, £6 113. ; (6) Contribution* to 
Allied Societies, £iob 13s. 3d.; (7) Miscellaneous Expenses, £771 its. 

The following items show an increase in expenditure; - 

(1) Salaries, £257 17s. tod.; (2) Medals and Frizes, £49 10s. 6d. ; (3) Kakndar, £202 8s. ad. ; 
{4) Journal, £261 143. 3d. 

It will he noted that the Journal and Kalm&ar have increased in size and weight, and together have 
cost an additional sum of £464 as. yd. i lis, however, has been more than counterbalanced by an 
additional revenue of £142 15s. Sd. for advertisements, and £599 ns. hd. on the sale of publications. 

In reference to the item of £88 for rescinding the old contract for printing the Kakttdar, a con¬ 
siderably lower lender has been accepted for executing this work, so that a large saving will be effected 
in the future. 

We are of the opinion that the Funds of the Institute have been carefully and wisely administered, 
and great care has been taken to effect due economy where possible, without detriment to the business 
objects of 1 he R.l.B.A. 

The books have been carefully and systematically kept, and every facility was afforded us as Honorary 
Auditors. The thanks of the members arc due to those officials who, very evidently, have the best interests 
of the Institute at heart. 


R. Stephen Ayung [F.l I. 

C, E. Hutchinson [A.] 1 Audilori - 


THE FINANCES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 

The balance sheet and statements prepared by the Accountants and the Report of die Hon. Auditors 
show the present position of the finances of the Institute. 

The estimate of income and expenditure for the year ending 31 December 1923, which was prepared 
in March 1923, was a prudent one. We expected an income of £21,250 and we received £22,035. We 
expected to spend £20,992 and we actually spent £20,539. We expected a surplus of £258, We have 
a realised surplus of £ 1496. 

There have been savings as compared with our estimate, of over £700 on General Printing, Stationery, 
Stamps and Petty' Expenses, over £200 on General Meetings and Exhibitions, over £160 on General 
Repairs, £200 on the contributions to Allied Societies. The £105 set aside in connection with the 
Australian Parliament Buildings Competition was not oiled for. On the other hand. Grants have been 
increased by nearly £200, the Journal and Kalendar have cost more than was expected, but there wall be 
substantial savings under both these heads in 1924. 

Our estimate of income turned out very satisfactorily. Sales of Publications were £550 better than 
we expected, Examination Fees were £240 better. 

During the year 1923 we spent £3,357 on the structural alterations in the Galleries and the Cloak 
Room. This was paid for partly by a balance of £1,734 remaining from the amount borrowed from the 
Norwich Union and partly by an advance from ordinary fundi. When the necessary additional borrow¬ 
ing powers have been obtained ordinary funds will be relieved of this expenditure. 

The ** Budget ” for 1934 has been prepared on the same conservative basis as in 1933, and it is satis¬ 
factory to know' that we may confidently anticipate a surplus of over £600 on the year’s working 

Harry Barnes, Vice-President, 
Chairman of Fbtance and Home Committee. 
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PROPOSALS FOR AMALGAMATION 


The R.I.B.A. Council’s Proposals for Registration and 
Consolidation of the Profession 


The following biter* aignml bv the member* of i ht Council and by members of the Allied Societies' Conference, 
and# preei* of the proposals agreed between the Council of the Royal Institute and the Council of ihc Society of 
Architect* for the amalcjamiition of the two bodice have been iiuued to all the members of the Institute 

9 CoNTu rr Street, Regent Snunn, 

Los don, W.t. 

T4 April 1914. 


Dear Sm > 

We, the Council of the R.t.B.A. and Members of the Allied Societies 1 Conference, have much pleasure in endowing 
a full statement of the Council s proposals for dealing with the question of registration find consolidation of the 
profession. 

It is proposed that the It.t r B,A. should absorb the Society of Architect*. The proposal is supported by most of 
the leaders of the profession, because of its immense value m dealing with all matters on which it is desired to influence 
public action, from and in addition to the question of Registration, Upon die latter aspect of the proposal wc 

have *m the advice of our Pudiamentary A.frttus, comilttd Mr. Edward Shortt. K*C* (late Home Secret^). ™ 
opinion is that the dissolution of the Society of Architects and the admission of its members into the R.LIi.A. would 
immensely strengthen the hand* of the R I B A, in ihe promotion of a Regisimtirm Bill, *■ Conurig u Miwnt* 
he sav* ,B qe they would for the protection of the public well as for their own, better regulation, they would speak with 
the united and unanimous voice of the whole profession. I am of opinion that their chances of sucres* would he 
infinitely greater than they would be in present circumstances. [^‘c Appendix,] 

In order that membera may fully realise the position, the following statement is given of the frets upon which 


to 


(3) 


the Council's policy is based s— 

(t) As o Council m declined* in the intents of the R.I.B.A., to consider a frustration policy which does not 
leuve the RJ.B A, supreme as the registration authority. 

The Council of the Society of Architects could not see their way lo support an R.I.B.A. Rill on these eerm-s 
but offered to consider the dissolution of their Society and the absorption of their member* by the R.I.B.A. 
as an alternative. ■ . 

\s it was obvious that no success could be achieved rf an organised body of Architects, such as the Society „ 
numbering some i .700 members. were not in agreement with out proposals, wt agreed to consider absorption, 
providing the position of our examined dwsa could be secured and no new class of mtmbeis created. 

(4) The terois now ouhmiited embody these vital principles. The RJ.BA. will then occupy the undisputed 
noHtino of being (with its Allied Societies) the only organised body of Architects m Great Britain, the 
Associate doss stilt retaining its distinction of being composed solely of men who have passed our examinations. 
The class which will be mainly increased in numbers is the Licentiate class. This is a dying class, and by 
the effluxion of time will ceasi to exist altogether, leaving the RJ.BA. with Fellows and Associates only, 
anti no further admittances to membership without examination. 

If returned to office the Council will at once submit to the General Body proposals for confirmation, including 
provision in our Charter and Bye-law, for the holding of a referendum on occasions, tor the more adequate repre¬ 
sentation of the Allied Societies on the RJ.BA. Council, and a reform in the procedure for the Council election which 
will tend to secure greater continuity of policy from year to year. 

In order not only that every member may have an opportunity of expressing his opinion upon them, hut that 
the Institute may have, in addition to an agreed policy, a Council in entire sympathy with it, the proposals are put 
forward as the definite policy of this Council at the forthcoming electron and the Council will abide by the result of 
the voting, ; - , _ 

The Licentiates who have no vote trill be invited to express their opinion because their class is the one chiefly 


<S> 


Thus a referendum in the only fottn at present avnibbk under tht B.T.B.A+ Charter and Byc-hws wi in t ■cot 
be held, and the real feeling of the members obtained. 

In January last the body known as the " Defence League " issued to member* a circular purporting to contain 
the gist of these proposals. At that date negotuilinns were in progress with the Society of Architects, and the President 
of the R.LD.A. asked member* to suspend judgmmu until these were completed and our proposals formulated. 

As will now be seen, the circular, being bawd on hearsay, was inaccurate in many particulars, and any judgment 
formed on it requires to be revised in view of the complete and full information it is now possible to furnish. 
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fn tQ , B<id ou "* utc ‘°L (h L e onerous and friendly spirit in which the Society of Architects have 

J wt L ua In thc Proloftfitd negotiation which have resulted in kj favourable an tiraigemem. Their President 1ms 
“ 5 tha ‘ R0 * lpwM efrof * 8 ,hsJ1 >» n ' ade ‘0 increase their membership 8 during the progress of i£ c 

That Member* of tlie Rqnl institute will support these proposal* and take a broad and statesmanlike view of 
to appended to^th ^letter °* ^ Cw “ ldI and ° f th * n * mbera ° fthe Allied Societies' Conference whose siguriim 

Yowi very truly, 

-PrtfjvJprf 

J* Alfred Gotcii 


Harry BARNEY 
Herbert T. Dockland. 


riExMtV V. ASMLEV, 

Robert Atkinson* 
Joijn J, Burnet. 
Walter Gate. 

Edw.k Coofeel 
H. C„ Corlrtte, 
Banister Fletcher, 
Hewitt M, FustnireiL 
Gilbert Fiueeil 


H. CHALTON &UAHAV, 

G. C. Iawrrmce. 

W. G. Xftyton, 


John W* Simpson. 


E, Gl-t Dauber, 
W. Curtis Green, 




//ffftorary Secretory 
Arthur Keen. 

Member* of Comal 

John KEPim 
Edwin s L. Lutyens. 
Thomas R. Mu-burn. 

G, Gilbert Scott. 
Walter Tapper, 

A, Brumwell Thomas 
Percy E. Thomas, 

Edw ard P, Warren. 
Maurice E, Webb, 
AuariGte-Memben of Cowrit 

MiQUABL WATBRUOllflE, 

Herreht a. Welch, 

J. Hubert Worthington, 

Pan PrmdenU 

Paul Waterhouse, 


Repreirmalkts of Allied Sotktiet 
S. Fa Hin q [Northamptonshire]. YV. S Skinner m r i*r^ii 

c ° ; *E 5 cfiEHfc 

)' ; ,T' J_ ■__, Stephen; Wilk i n*on (York). 

ft, G. Wilson, jnr. [Aberdeen}. 


Junes L^cirmemj, 

James Lociueeau [GfeugowJ, 

Eric Morley [L«d^ and West Yorkshire], 


Reptttmtulh * of the Archhertural Amtialbn (Undon) 

E- Stanley Hall. 

W. Galt Millar, Chairman* Reiidiny Branch* Berks* Bucks and f> m . i , . 

W, R. HOWELL. Past Chairman. Reading Branch. Berks, Bucks and Qxon . Association, 

Harold S. Roceks, Chairman. Oxford Branch, Berk*. Bucks and OsmT WhlteLnT^ 

G, 1-1. Williams, Chairman, Slough Branch, Berks, Bucks and Own Vrehiiertirn.i^tAssociation. 
C. S. Keeton, Past Chairman. Slough Branch, Berks, Bucks and 

Rt ; ptJrr SavAce, President, Birmingham Architectural Association. ctu ™ Association 

pFJrnv Mygfl!>, Past President, Devon and Eitrcr Architectural Society, 

A, G. Bewe^, Past President, Devon and Pieter Architectural Society 
G. P. Mil™, President, Gloucestershire Architectural Association 
Willlam Postal, Pieddent, Hampshire and Lie of Wight Association of 
J. A, Sirrm, t hairmun, Hampshire and Ida of Wight Association of Archiirni 
G. P. Sheridan. President, Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 
^ J ON ®b President, Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural Sodptv 

J. C. Proctee Pist President L^eds and West Yorkshire Architectural SodL 
J. Stock dale LLuuuson, President. Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects 
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Wm. Keay, Past President, Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects. 

E, Bertram Kirby, President, Liverpool Architectural Society. 

W* Glen Demis, Past I*resident, Liverpool Architectural Society, 

Arthur j. Hors, President, Manchester Society of Architects. 

A. W. Hennings, Past President, Manchester Society of Architects. 

E, T. Boardman, President, Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, 

C. F. Burton, Chairman, Tees-side Drench, Northern Architectural Association. 

E. 11. Heazell, President, Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

A. Eaton, Past President, Nottingham and l>crby Architectural Society, 

T. P. Marwick, President, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

A. N, Paterson, Past President, Incorporation of Architects in Scot fend 

<Jeo. Bennett Mitchell, Past President. Aberdeen Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 
A. Grander 1-1 tn on. Past Ihesidenr, Dundee Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

J. Inch Morrison, President, Edinburgh Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

T. Airman Swan, Past President, Edinburgh Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

G. A. Paterson, President, Glasgow Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

Wm. B, WtttTiE, Past President. Glasgow Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

Alexander Grant, President, Inverness Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in ^Scotland, 

John Wittey, Past President, Inverness Chapter, Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

H. C. Portsmouth, Past President, South Wales Institute of Architects, 

E. C, M, Willmott, Chairman, Central Branch, South Wale* Institute of Architects. 

C. S. Thomas, Chairman, Western Branch, South Wale* Institute of Architects. 

E, W, C. Richards, Chairman, Northern Branch, South Wales Institute of Architects. 

R. M. Young, President, Ulster Society of Architects. 

T, W. Henry. Past President, Ulster Society of Architects, 

Alan E. Ml'NSY, Past President, York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

Stanley Hamp, Past President, The Architectural Association, London, 

Herbert ] Representing the Cape Institute of Architects. 

R, N, Vanes > R*pn?3eniLng the New Zealand Iiisritut* of Architect*. 


A precis of the Proposals agreed between the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Council of The Society of 
Architects for the Amalgamation of the two bodies 

The Councils of the Royal Institute and The Society of Architect* are agreed after a careful review of the situation 
from all aide* that the interests of the profession, as a whole, will be best served by the amalgamation of the t'Vo Societies 
and a return 10 the position of 40 years ago, when the Society broke away from the U.l.B.A, on the Heipstration 
qu«tion. 

They arc further a^rurd ihut if term* sjtiifaetory to Member* of both Societies can settled .such an ainalgarrwtiori 
will undoubtedly sfcrenjltlteii the hands of the profession in dealing through one representative society uultid o! two 
with such questions :— 

(1) Registration. 

(2) Education and the very cOfnptetc lymtcrrt of school* which has grown op throughout the bmpire. 

(3) The control of Public Competitions. 

{ 4 ) Professional Practice. 

(5) Negotiations with Government and Rubik Bodies. 

f6jl Questions which continually ari.se between the profession and the public which it serves. 

Both Councils realise that no terms tan be arranged which will be equally agreeable to everyone, itid that the 
member* of each Society must make jmrnr concession to the common good. 

Such an arrangement could only be suggested if, as both Councils believe, it is for the ultimate good of the profession 
and the public. 

With this object in view the following term, have been agreed upon by the two Councib after much ration* con- 
b.itlcrasii>n, and in du£ course will tw recommit sided to the M^tabers of both Societies for acceptance ► 
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TERMS OF AMALGAMATION. 

f*bc Terms of Amalgamation conveniently grnup thcmstlve* under three nmin headings, nnd ore to be embodied 
in a document agreed to by both Council* and circulated ip the Members of both bodied. 

(A) Membership, 

(B) Action after Amalj+iimiiiinn, 

(C) Finance, 

(A) MBttfi&LsiriP* 

1. (a) Ftiktej of ifir. Society t approximately 170 * K to become Ftttom 0/ the R.l.B.A. 

(6j Memhtri 0/ the Society, approximately qfte*. to become Licentiate* oF the RXBvA., with full corporate 
powers mid the power of voting on all subjects,, and the right to u£c the affix LJLLB-A. and the tide 
" Chartered Architect,-* 

(c) Licentiates of the Society^ approximately eSo* t to become Students of the R.l.RJL, with privilege of 
becoming Licentiates of the iU P B r A T n> and when they are qualified to do so. (See para. 3.] 

{d} Students of the Society t approximately 130^ to become Probationers of the R J.ILA. 

Nc?T£.—P rovision to be made for Member* of the Society who have passed the Society "a Membership 
Examination, sonic 150 in all, to qualify for A**oeiuteship of the R.I.B.A r if they wish to do so. on passing a 
Special Examination in Design and in those subjects which arc not included in the Society's examination. 

2. The names of the Retired Members of the Society to be printed in n separate List in the ft l r R A. Kakvndiir. ami 
they arc to enjoy the privilege* of Retired Member* of the R.LH.A. 

3- The qualifications to ermbk- Licentiate* of the Society to pa** from the class of Students of the RJ.BJL to the 
class of Licentiates of the R.LBA, to \yc drafted by the Council of the Society to correspond with the qualifications now 
in force to enable them to become Members of the Society. 

4. Licentiates of the R.1.1LA to be granted full corporate powers with full voting powers on all subjects with die 
use of the affix L.R. 1 JBLA. 

5* All Fellows, Associates and Licentiates to be entitled to use the title ** Chartered Architect 11 if they wish to do so* 
in addition to the appropriate RLE 3 .A. affix. 

6, The Society undertakes to cease upprming candidates for membership as soon fts the two general bodies have 
ratified the terms of the &rnalgaiiiarion+ 

7. Further, as these proposals entail alterations to the RJJLA, Chatter and Bye-law?, it h intended to ash the 
Frivy Council to authorise the following additional alterations at the same time, which, it is believed, will facilitate the 
working of the Institute machinery—i.r,, proposals : 

(«) To ensure a more adequate representation upon the Council of each corporate class. 

ib) To effect continuity" of a Council's policy by limiting the number of its Menil>crs put up for re-election 
annually, 

(c) To increase the representation of the Allied Societies, including those overseas, on the R.LBA. Council* 
id) To enable important questions of Institute policy to be submitted to a referendum of oil Member* in heu of 
a General Meeting in London only. 

Notf—T he following information is given to enable Members to the effect of these proposals upon the Membership 


BEFORE 

AMALGAMATION. 

Approximate Membership of 
Approximote Membership of the Society of Architects 

the R.I.H.A, (October. 1923). 

AFTER 

AMALGAMATION*. 

Fellows . * *. . * 960 Fellows * * n 20ot 

Associate* „ . .... 1,350 Members ... 1,137 

Licentiates ** .. 1.3S0 Lirentiate* ** ,, 167 

Students + . , . 1913 Student* *, ., 130 

Probationers . „ .. 500 - 

FHIBA . ,,« 3 o 

lJlBji . 2,3S ° 

k iSfkiijL 2 i% 

Prolwt toners, R, I, B-A, 630 

Total .. .. 5483 Total .. .. 1,634 

Total .. .. fi l9 i ? 


Licentiates by wastage the figures will be approximately :— 

Associates 

Licentiates * »* 


, 1,000 

Tt500 


* The remainder of the FcHaWii. Membcn. and licentiate of the Society ire alreud v Member* or T ir™;™+ r ,u u t „ * 
fTll»e figure* Include * wrtain number «ba ere already Member, of the R-IJA f L,CCTI “ t "«f1»R.l B.A. 

















PROPOSALS FOR AMALGAMATION 


No provision is made for die admission 10 the ILLILA, of any unattached Architects other than the above, except 
through the ordinary channels, bur it is hoped that many may be induced to join their local Societies allied to the R.IJBJA, 
jmd thereby assist towards the complete unity of [he profession. 

(B) Action after Amm&a MAtlow, 

I- 1 he RJ.BA. undertakes, immediately upon the ratification of the terms of amalgamation, to appoint a Registra¬ 
tion Committee upon which the Society shall be equally represented with the R J.B.A. to draft and carry through its 
various stages ihc Registration Rill until it become* an Act. 

a. The Society undertakes r when the amalgamation is completed and the transfer of members effected, to begin 
to Hike the necessary steps for the winding-up and dissolution of the Society, 

(Q Finance. 

t. The Members of The Society of Architects joining the K.IJ 3 A. will not be required to pay entrance fees. 'Fhe 
subscriptions for all Member* of the various classes of the RJ.RA. to be as follows :— 

Fellows * * r , . * * . .. . _ £5 ji. ocf. per annum. 

AssocLiles and Licentiates .. ' .. £3 jr. orf* per annum. 

Students . , . + . r * * £1 if. od< per annum. 

2r lltc surplus of assets over liabilities of the Society was estimated at the Inst audit in October 1933 at £7,000. 
It is estimated that if the scheme is earned through the R.LR.A. will have an additional income of between £5,000 and 
£6,000 a year. 


APPENDIX 

OPINION or Mr. EDWARD SHORTT. K.C. 

On the advice of die Parliamentary Agents of the R.J.B.A,, the Opinion of Mr. Edward Shorn, K,C. (lute Home 
Secretary) was obtained.. 

The case submitted to Mr Shorn and his opinion upon it arc appended, 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

MfiMOEtANUlTM FOR OPINION OF COUNSEL. 

1. The architectuml professinn demand shut a serious attempt should be made to obtain the Statutory Registration 
of Qualified Architects. 

2. At presefii there are two independent professional organisations in this country -— 

{n) The Royal Institute of British Architects, with over 5,000 members nnd students and .1 network of M Allied 
Societies ,r and Branches (37 in number), covering the whole country, and embracing several thousand 
additional members. The R.I.Ij.A, is the Royal and Chartered body founded ot> yean? ago to foxier the art 
of architecture and protect !he interests of the profession. 

(6) The Society of Architects, founded 40 years ago t an undvirtered body of some i,{ioo professional members 
and students, completely independent of the RXBJL and endeavouring to discharge similar functions to 
those of the R I .BA 

3. Ihc Society of Architects have declined to support and would almost certainly oppose n Registration Bill 
promoted by the R.LILA. on the only lines which are acceptable to the Council of the RJ.B.A,, but would support a 
Bill which provided for t he establishment of a new federal organ*.Hutton to control the whole profession. 

4. The R, [. 11 . A. will not promote or acquiesce in a Bill which hands over the control of the profession to a new body 
independent of the RXBA ( and will only support a Bill which confirms the chartered position of the RJ.BA. aft 
the supreme governing body of the profession. 

5. As a way out of this impaste, the Council of The Society of Architects propose lo dissolve their Society on 
condition that Their members arc admitted into die R.I.BJL, so leaving the Hl.BA with it* network of Jl Allied 
societies ” 41 the sole and supreme professional organisation of Architects in the Kingdom, 

6. If this ftolurion 1 * accepted, there is no oh&teck in the drafting of a Registration Rill on the lines desired by the 

R .1 JL A, 

The Opinion of Counsel is desired on die following Question ;— 

M Has ihc RJ.BA. a belter chance of success with its Registration Bill if it absorbs The Society of Architect! 
us suggested in paragraph 5 , or if it leaves the Society in its present independent stale ? * r 

OPINION, 

Having regard to paragraphs 3 and 4 of these imr ructions, I do nor dunk that any Bill could succeed in present 
circumsumcts, Rut iF Jlie Society of Architects dissolve* as suggested in paragraph 5 of these instructions, and the 
Members art admitted into the RJ.B.A.,, the hands of the RJ.BA. would be immensely strengthened. Coming to 
Parliament, as they would, for the protection of the public as well as for their own better regulation, they would speak 
with the united and unanimous voice of the whole profession. 1 nm of opinion that their chances of success would 
be infinitely greater than they would be in present circumstances. 

R. SHORTT. 

3 Hare Court, Temple, E.C 1* 

9 April 1914* 
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The Council of the Society ot Architects has also issued the following 

letter to the members ot the Society 


zH Hcm-OHD Sq L'AELE, 

W.Ck 

To MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 

The rndo&ed is a precis of I he main lines of the agreement com to by the Councils of the Institute and the Society 
on Registration and Amalgatnation. It is bring issued to the Members of the R.LBA, and uko to those of the Society 
for their information only* and not for the purpose of discussion at this stage of the proceeding It has been arranged 
with the R. 3 .B.A. Council that after the forthcoming election in June next, particulars of the scheme in detail will be 
submitted first of all to the general body of Member* of the Institute by the Council of that body* If the sclieme is 
approved and subsequently confirmed by the general body of the R.IJLA.* it wilt Jiftcnvards be presented to the general 
body of The Society of Architects, with whom, therefore, the final decision will rest. 

It is earnestly hoped by the Council of the Society that until the scheme in detail is placed before the Members for 
final conn [deration, they will refrain from Press criticism of the proposals or from taking any other steps which may tend 
to prejudge the issue or in any other way to embarrass ihc R.LB,A. or prejudice the consideration by that body of the 
scheme on its merits. The Council of the Society realises that this request may put a severe strain upon the loyalty of 
the general body of Members r but it has every reason to suppose that Member* will continue to demonstrate the confidence 
which they have hitherto reposed in the Council, by acquiescing in this request made in the interests of all concerned. 
The Council undertake* that if and when the time arrives. Members of the Society will be invited to express their view s 
on the subject and to record their votes personally and by proxy as provided under the regulations. 

There am indications that any criticism by Members may be directed chiefly to the proposal to transfer them to a 
class of 11 Licentiate* ,p within the Institute, but this class of '' Licentiates ,p must not be confounded w ith the present 
one, the Members of whidi have no corporate existence within the Institute. The new class of “ Licentiates rF are to 
have full corporate membership of the R.LB.A., and voting powers on all subjects, including the Charter and Bye-laws, 
and the right to describe themselves as Chartered Architects and lu use the affix SH L,R.LB.A/ > The Society p s proposal 
was for the new doss to be described as 11 Member* lh of the IfiitStotc, but inasmuch as die term " Member ” in a 
general sense would include Fellow-s, Associates and Licentiates of the H.I.B.A., its me could not be restricted to one 
doss of membership. "Iliere are some who consider the designation ** Licentiate Taa suggestive of higher qualifications 
than that implied by Pi Member." 

It must be borne in mind by Members of the Society that the one and only object of the Council of the Society in 
agreeing in principle to amalgamation with the Institute is for the purpose of accomplishing the main object for which 
the Society was founded and is bring carried on, vis., the attainment of Statutory Registration of Architects. a ITic 
Council of the Society is of the opinion that such amalgamation is n necessary preliminary to Regis i ration, and that the 
chance of obtaining Statutory Registration will he enormously sttrugthened and increased by artmlgomation with the 
Institute, which is Itself pledged to pursue the same object and Jins given an undertaking to the Society* in the event of the 
amalgamation taking place, to promote a Registration Bill and to pursue it until it become* an Act. 

In this connection the attention of Members of the Society Is called to the appendix on page 6 of the enclosed 
particulars, giving the opinion of the eminent K + C, t Mr. Shorn, pn the question. 

The Council trusts that if and w hen the tune comes that the Members of the Society are called upon to make 4 
decision in regard lo amalgamation, they will regard the process of absorption merely a* a means to an end, and that 
any ivho for personal reasons might, in normal circumstances, have felt disinclined to accept the proposed terms of 
transfer will realise that they arc the Member* who, if they are far-seeing and generous enough to put aside personal 
feelings and support the Council, will be amongst those without whose aid it would have been impossible for the Society 
to take advantage of the opportunity now afforded k of accomplishing the main object for which it was rounded. 

It i* hoped that the Members of the Society will realise that during ihc long and protracted negotiations with die 
R.LB.A* Council on the subject, every question on prints of detail which it seems possible could be raised hv Members 
of the Society has been exhaustively discussed and the matter considered from every conceivable point of view In 
these circumstances, and at this stage of the proceeding*. they wilt be rendering a great Service to the Society if they will 
refrain a* far aa possible from criticisms and enquiries which would involve ihe Society m explanations on points of detail 
which may, after all. not arise. 


April iom + 


E. j. PARTRIDGE* 

Prudent, 


See aha Utter signed by Petit Presidents p. 404, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence 

MR. GO OB HART-KEN BEL'S PAPER* 

Menton* t i j April 1924+ 
To the Editor + Journal R.T.R.A.,— 

Sir,—1 read with much pleasure Mr. Guodhart- 
Renders excellent paper on English Gothic Architect 
ilifc, and ! am sorry that absence from town prevented 
my attending ihc meeting. 

I must, however, take exception to some remarks he 
made about John Nash, the architect uf Recent Street, 
He said 41 Nash carried the practice of jerry-building to 
such a degree that little of it remains to ihc present day. 11 

This is absolutely untrue, as witness Regent Street 
{till it was lately demolished) and the houses round 
Regent's Park, to say nothing of the work he executed 
at the Royal Palaces and the United Service Club. He 
would not have been appointed Architect to the King 
if he had been such a man as Mr. Goodh art-Mendel 
describes him. 

The additions to Corsham Court had eo be rebuilt, 
because the work was scamped^ and Nash, then being 
an old man, was unable to lake the long journeys to 
Bath to supervise the work. The reason Regent Street 
was built m brick and plaster was, as Nash said, that if 
stone had been employed the cost and difficulty of 
transport was so great that the street would never have 
been completed * There are many country houses built 
by Nash still in existence, and ! have never heard that 
the work was badly executed. Pugin* was engaged by 
Xa5h when he first rune to London from Paris and 
worked in his office, and Nash paid his expenses to 
enable him to travel and study Gothic architecture in 
England.—Yuuri faithfully, 

W, Hilton Nash [/'.]. 

To the Editor, Journal R.LB.A,— 10 April 1024. 

Dear Sir, 1 —Mr. Goodhart-Renders most interesting 
=md excellent paper on English Gothic Anhileciurr of the 
Nineteenth Century t printed m the current issue of the 
Journal., certainly warranted the timely appreciation by 
Professor Bcresford Pile when he heartily proposed the 
vote of thanks to its capable author* 

l regret exceedingly my inability to be present at the 
meeting, but sincerely wish to support die congmmlationt 
accorded to the lecturer who has always vonsisternly 
recognised the merits of the notable achievements of the 
leader* of the Media?val movement during the Victorian 
lira with which 1 was to some degree associated as, for 
instance, by my active connection during a quarter of a 
century with the Royal Architectural Museum founded 
by its pioneer -Sir Gilbert Scott, whose memorial in 
Westminster Abbey personally concerned me t when J 
titadlv served as Honorary' Secretory of the fund raised for 
that purpose. 

The discussion which you have given with the report 
of Mr. Goodhart-Rcndciy comprehensive essay is equally 

* Mr.. Nash K of oouise* refers or Aumiitu^ Charltt Pugin, 

the kther of AuguMus Wdby Pugin,—Eo, 


valuable and entirely worthy of the occasion* Mr, 
Edward Warren's remarks following upon his description 
of a Mu]honed Cottage in M Jacobean Gothic ,p erected 
by a village mason on a village hill in the Qua n locks, "far 
atmy from the contamination of the 1 Building News * «/td 
archeological journals " induces me to inquire For mote 
precise information, particularly as the speaker went on 
to say that he had observed how 11 the lost cause of 
Gothic Architecture was supported with a fervour almost 
beyond belief in Oxford. 3 ' It is true that Mr. Warren 
had just lately discovered, among the many anachron¬ 
isms (which he tells us he has constantly found in this 
University City) “ another incongruity at Oriel College, 
where the Middle Quad has been flanked by two buildings 
in deliberately Jacobean Gothic.'' 

The professional Press can scarcely be blamed for w hat 
lias thus happened, though its baneful influence seems 
possibly implicated perhaps by its eclecticism which 
arises from an impartial endeavour to ilfusiratt the 
best available contemporaneous buildings of the day. 
However that may be, I urn nt a loss to understand exactly 
this reference to l+ the contamination of the ' Building 
News/ After 1S7Z 1 was enabled to assist in producing 
a vast number of illustrations of the best work done by 
Gilbert Scott, G. E. Street, G. F. Hadley, J. L. Pearson, 
Wm. Burges, James Brooks, Norman Shaw, Alfred 
Waterhouse and other*, too numerous to mention, in the 
pages of the old jEUY. * As to that record an Editorial 
Melbourne article in the January issue of the Journal of 
the Royal Victorian Institute of Architect* bear* witness 
in a complimentary way, adding ,fc not a few eminent in 
the professional world owe a yreat den) to the faithful 
representations of their design* by Ill is from 

Australia. Maurice B. Adams [FJ* 

t# April * 9 S$- 

To the Editor, Journal RJ.B.A,,— 

Dl.\h Sir,— Kt is indeed a pit> r that Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams was not able to be present at the reading of Mr. 
Goodhart-Render* paper, as he missed a pleasure, and 
has full epi into a little error, through misinterpretation of 
my poor remarks. 

If, however, he had read your report with more attention 
he would have seen that in my reference to cottage building 
in the Quantucks 1 was quoting my friend the late Mr* 
Alfred Paraona, R.A. The word *' comamination M w -m 
used jocularly and was received in that sense by my audi¬ 
ence at the RXE.A. 

Mr. Parsons obviously meant That the Somersetshire 
masons p who dwelt and worked in .1 remove district; had no 
contact with illustration5 of contemporary architecture, 
and preserved the traditional manner of Jacobean Gothic 
up to the end, or nearly the end, of the nineteenth century. 

1 am not responsible for that statement, hut 1 believe jt + 

i need hardly say that 1 intended no slur upon that very 
excellent paper the Building .Yetcj* for which 1 have every 
respect. 

As to anachronisms at Oxford, I gave three or four in- 
stances* wild believe there are many others„ The M deli¬ 
berately Jacobean ih building* at Oriel are interesting as 
showing the con tinuity of that manner well into the 
eighteenth century. Yours faithfully. 

EiwvaiUi Warren [F.j. 
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Domestic Architecture of the American Colonies 
and of the Early Republic" 

BY PROFESSOR A* E. RICHARDSON [F.j. 


This handsome volume, in which is embodied the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered by the 
author at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York* 
in 1920* was published in November 192a* It has 
Taken exactly a year IW the review copy to reach l^n- 
don, but it is none tht less welcome for the delay. 

The work contains three hundred pages of text and 
two hundred and nineteen illustrations* including 
drawings and photographs; moreover, it is a bonk and 
tint a specious compilation + 

The admiration for Colonial work began in America 
nearly sixty years ago, perhaps on account of the popu¬ 
larity of Hawthorne’s Pl House of the Seven Gables** 
and Longfellow's " Wayside Inn, 11 and not indirectly 
responding to Thackeray fc s novels. In this is to be 
seen an almost parallel development to the revival of 
interest in English architecture which began in the 
fifties of the last century, with copious references to 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren f and has been con¬ 
tinued through she various phases, in an ascending 
scale, until the present day. Both developments re¬ 
garded in an historical sense, not the revivals, have the 
unquestioned merit of offering direct truths in de¬ 
pendent of style or luste. Both correspond to the 
stimuli of environment and conditions ; in addition, 
the exemplars are true to structural laws of use and 
function, and observant of economy of material without 
sacrifice of beauty* Many bonks have been written on 
the subject of traditional domestic arehilecture both in 
thh country and America* for the subject has de¬ 
manded tribute not only in writing hut in the form of 
measured drawings and photographs. In America 
many distinguished authors have been busy checking 
ill-conridcred travesties and revivals by constant 
reference to the indigenous all hough slight building 
expression of their forbears of the Colonial period. 
Professor Fisk* Kimball, whose name stands for 
thoroughness of research as well as for authoritative 
views, him produced a hook which, although limited to 
the colonics under English rule, also bridges the gap 
between the Colonial and the first Revolutionary 
period. He treats of the art and its evolution in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth Centuries, and its subse¬ 
quent development in the days nf the early Republic. 
He employs the Term Colonial in the original meaning 
of the term, and goes on to describe the later influences 
which so effectually biassed taste towards later 

* D*mnfic Aithiteciyr* thr America* Cobmkt and 0/ the 
Early Rrptilik. By Pmfessor Fiskt Kimball, New York: 

Clmrtea Seribneria 


European models of classic origin* 'Hie opening 
chapter describes building in the seventeenth century 
and refers continuously to parallel examples in the 
mother country, to which decisions he is helped by 
references to Mr, Innocent’s valuable work, The 
Dftrhptnrnt 0/ English Buitdbig Consiructitm . Natu¬ 
rally he refers to the framed structures of wood which 
began to be built after i6ji t The H Scotch House " 
(Boardman, House)* Saugus, Massachusetts* which was 
built in 1651* has all the character of a Hertfordshire 
house of the same period ; but the Whipple House, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, wlhch dates from 1669, shows 
some slight changes from English custom. It was 
natural that the building 1 radii ion brought from Eng* 
hind should by coni act with a country of dissimilar 
natural and muten.d conditions undergo more than a 
surface change. Thus it came about that a definite 
departure was made at the dose uf the seventeenth 
century and the buildings took on, perhaps sub* 
consciously on the purl of the builders, that definite 
American look which responds to regional and oilier 
factors. 

Professor Kimball is very explicit on the subject 
nf the windows of the late seventeenth century, lie 
writes:Phene hi eh were universal in the better houses 
alter 1650, were hinged easement sash with leaded 
panes* cither diamond or oblong in shape, a consider¬ 
able number of which are preserved* although I know 
no case of one remaining in its original position/* A 
gnod idea uf the interior of a late seventeenth century 
house i» obtained from the illustration of the Parlour 
of the Copen House at TopaficLL A little further on 
the author, in Fig, 15, shows die structural arrange- 
nivnii of New England houses uf the late seventeenth 
century', which go fir to show that ihc external effect 
was derived from the plam Houses of masonry were 
noi a! ibis time looked upon with favour, neither was 
it always possible to obtain lime for the construction. 
Brick* on the other hand, at this time w as widely used, 
not always imported from England or Holland, bur 
manufactured as necessity demanded on the spot. U 
}a interesting, and not a little curious, to study the 
Tudor characteristics of 11 Bacon’s Castle* 1 * Surrey 
t minty, V ii^mia, which was built of brick before 1^76* 
,‘ r Fairfield, Carter s Creek, Gloucester County, The 
house of \\ illaam Penn ( Letitu), built of brick between 
thv yearn 1682-3, ^ tair evidence of the impending 
in building expression. Here is a small house 
m brick with sashed windows and outside shutters that 
nught well stand amidst the umbrageous greenery at 
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Chidfoiu St. Gilt*. From such evidence as the fore¬ 
going it can be said that the seventeenth century in 
America, in so far as the counties under English rule 
are concerned, reflects the survival of medi eval methods 
which were also cur rent in England, and in some cases 
these methods were continued well into the eighteenth 
century, later to be fused with the newer leavening of 
precise workmanship and detail which then became 
l he mode. 

The opening years of the eighteenth century' brought 
with each shipload of emigrants and comtn-mlhica ihc 
newer ideas of classicism. Then it was that buildings 
w ere conceived on symmetrical lines, anti ah hough the 
mediaeval spirit of use and function underwent change 
and emphasis was no longer given to gables and the 
grouping of chimney stacks, ii was merely trans¬ 
ferred to door and window lines, variety of roof lines, 
pediments and cornices* !t was inevitable as it was 
logical that the tremendous impetus givers to vernacular 
building in England by Sir Christopher Wren and his 
followers should have a reflex in the Plantations. Per¬ 
haps the best index to the change in taste is afforded 
by reference to Joseph Moron's \ he ha nick Exn- 
astu hut the inherited instinct for structure which 
came 50 readily to the hands of the early colonists still 
had some pan to perform, as is to be seen in the plan 
of the Chafloncr IIouse T Newport. Clieveden. German¬ 
town, Pennsylvania* is strikingly Hanoverian, as is the 
Hancock House at Boston, which dates from 1757- 
1740. The Hutchinson House, Boston, on the other 
hand, has for its prototype the line house of ihe same 
date with pilasters at Rjdefurd, Devon t which place, 
as is well known, enjoyed a considerable trade with 
America. Stratford, Westmoreland County, Vir¬ 
ginia, which was built between 1725 and [730, is 
essentially a product of the new environment (sec 
illustration). Professor Kimball proceeds with his 
story by giving plans of the eighteenth century 
houses, and very carefully distinguishes between those 
with transverse Is alls, those With developed front halls 
and staircase halls, and those derived from Palladio. 
He is also illuminating on the subject of the relation of 
outbuildings to the house proper, such as Carter’s 
Grove, 1751, Stratford T and Mount Airy. One of 
the finest houses of the period is West over, James 
City County, Virginia, which was built shortly after 
1726. Another is the John Yassafl (Longfellow 
House), Cambridge* which dates from 1759. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century the 
portico house appears, generally, as in the ease of the 
Roger Morris House, New York City, with slender 
Doric columns of letrastyle distinction embracing two 
floors with j projecting balcony within. This is the 
period of portico and pediment of precise workman- 
ship and good ornament. The larger houses carry that 
look of opulence dented to the earlier settlements. 
Society had by this time changed very considerably ; 


no longer was it possible fur a transported pickpocket 
who had hcen “ burnt in the hand at Newgate v> to rise 
to the important post of Justice of the Peace. It is 
obvious that the original owner of the Miles Brewum 
Mouse, Charlestown, was a man of vast w ealth, and also 
that the leaven of such publications as J Van '\ Compltat 
Bjcfr/y and Swan's British Architect was working 
toward a more distinguished if slightly ornate expres¬ 
sion. This Love nf ornamental finery asserted itself 
around chimney pieces and internal doors; ii is found 
spreading- like mistletoe on the ceilings and it is evident 
in the decoration and embellishment of such fine 
stairways as that at Tuckahoe and the Jeremiah Lee' 
House, 176H, 

Up to the time of the War nf Secession, Colonial 
architecture had differed, in principle* very Sis tie from 
the English prototypes, but from iy&o onwards there 
ls to be observed that slight stiffening which portrays 
the newer and freer spirit of American society. The 
John Reynolds House, Philadelphia, lySG-iySj, is 
a typical example of a house which, while boatful of 
its ancestry, claims the privilege of tree citizenship, but 
the builders still kept an eye on the English ideal. 

At this point the author focusses attention on the 
“ Houses of the Early Republic/ 11 which he asserts 
demonstrate the change that overcame American art 
as a whole, it was then that taste moved towards 
a more thorough recognition of the classical ideal. 
Houses had to be modem and convenient* they had 
to be showy, but at the same time questions of economy 
had to be considered. As was inevitable, fur 1 time, 
a reflex of Adamcsquc taste prevailed;* but this during 
the first fifty years of the Republic's youth gave w.iy 
to each new theory of Classic art, "Roman, Greek, 
French and Italian, that came over in waves to the 
New Continent, The American architects of this 
eventful period, including such men as Jefferson and 
Charles Bulfinch, were fired with the impulse to make 
the style thoroughly American; they were no longer 
content to be followers, but adventurers. To such 
names must he added those of Huh an, the Irishman, 
and Benjamin Henry Latrobe, who arrived as fast as 
wind and wave would permit from the London office 
of Samuel Pepys Cockerell, It Lb significant that the 
Band of adventurers, while seeking the fullest expression 
of the American classic ideal, thought out their plans 
for houses on definite structural principles, hence the 
logical and sane arrangement of such examples as the 
Harrison Gray, Otis House, Boston, and the Van 
Ness House, Washington* the litter from the pencil 
of L at robe, Planning at this period for house* 
developed into a scientific art. Professor Kimball 
gives many illustrations of such plans frum the 
original*. The Swan House ml Dorchester is an 
outstanding as well as an upstanding example of the 
structural principle. The Octagon at Washington, 
which W illiam Thornton designed between the years 
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1798-1800, is another instance of sound structural 
ideas combined with rare artistry. There is no deny¬ 
ing the forceful expression of these two examples. 
The earlier work had romantic charm, the later has 
spacious dignity and direct statement for its chief 
attributes. Much of she quality in the work of 
Jefferson and Lairobe is due to the care given to 
detail both in the plan and the elevations. There is 
extant a drawing of Lurched showing cornice and 
window details to small scale which goes far to explain 
the methods imbibed by this talented architect when he 
was an assistant in the elder Cockerell's nlfke. The 
writer has a collection of Robert Milne;' drawings 
for small houses made between 1770-18*0 which show' 
the same precision. It is therefore obvious that the 
old architects did not design with malice aforethought t 
but set nut to give artwulutimi to the structural idea, 
and that with extreme care; hence the very convincing 
results. America at this date* fora com para Lively new 
country* was developing a natural style in so fir as domes¬ 
tic architecture was concerned. The reign of terror 
was not to come for half a century. It was Thomas 
Jefferson who changed taste for the highly Ionic 
portico style* such as the Ionic of Fortuna ViriUa, at 
the University of Virginia, and the Doric of Montkxlld. 
It is significant, however* that aide by side wish 
academical* if American, precision such delightfully 
free houses ns the Dyckmin House* New York City, 
and many small and obscure farmhouses were being 
built recalling the earlier Colonial instincts. Pro¬ 
fessor Kimball carries the reader from one fine example 
to another; the interest never wanes. We see The 
Woodlands* Philadelphia, as re mod el led* the accepted 
design for the President's House, the austere dignity 
of Lhe Harrison Gray Otis House* by Bulfinch, and 
the gracious expanse of the Lyman House at Wall ham, 
Maas,* and finally the reader is confronted with the 
town houses and terraces of New York* Boston and 
Philadelphia. What is most striking about the 
character of the later houses is the freedom of expres¬ 
sion given to such important feature?- as the porches, 
such* for example, as that id the Joseph Peabody House, 
Salem. It Is obvious that after the severance with 
the mother country* grates, stoves and chimney sur¬ 
rounds* as well as locks from Birmingham, continued 
to he imported by the shipload* hut it is equally 
certain that America began to make her Own goods. 

Professor Kiln ball has produced a most engaging 
hook. He provides a chronological chart of five pages 
and, what is more to the point, 27 pages of notes on 
the individual houses which are model* of precision 
and fact. 

It is apparent from the author's argument that he 
does not offer up this history of American domestic 
building as a species of crib book whereby architects 
arc invited to select this, or that type of house for 
exploitation. He has had a wiser purpose in view* 


for from first to List he is eloquent of the structural 
principles which brought the assemblage of material 
into detin ire form, and while careful to adopt the 
synthetical method of analysis and to call attention 
to the beauty of the examples* he avoids any attempt 
to foist the style on his audience either by invidious 
expressions or going crank f>n any particular phase. 
English students would do well to study the develop¬ 
ment in connection with the parallel course in their 
own land j they would do well also to refer to the 
authoritative work on Building Construe turn by Mr. 
Innocent, which was published in 1916. For although 
styles change and fashion dictates* fundamental prin¬ 
ciples remain constant. 

Review 

BERM UDA HOUSES, By John $. Humphry AJ.A.. 
Associate Professor of Architecture a School of Artki- 
tecturf* Harvard University , 4 + Boston, Mtfssa- 

fkusrtte* £3 l$s. [Marshall Jones Company.] 

This book is a valuable record of English Colonial 
architecture. It is interesting to find that the volume has 
been " prepared end published at the request of a number 
of prom incut architects in New York and Boston,” So 
many as thirty voluntary subscribers supported the publi¬ 
cation. But Englishmen should regret that no British 
support is to be found in the List of Lhc&g subscribers. 
Surely now ihat We have a British Commotion on the 
Fine Acts it h not out of place to express the hope thar 
the word British in its constitution shall be read 
including the whole Empire. In the Dominions and 
Colonies, and in India* this Commission might do valu¬ 
able work In the future. There is a wide, an unlimited 
field for the activity of such a body, if its principles and 
aims could be applied by focal initiative. The consent and 
co-opt ration of the authorities in the territories overseas 
would he necessary if its scope is to be 10 enlarged. But 
if this larger view is taken we may hope that in the yeara 
to come it will before long be Impossible for our American 
friends, and enthusiasts for the preservation of sound 
British traditions in building, to speak as the author truly 
speaks in These pages. He refers to these older Bermuda 
buildings as having " a particular interest and charm Sl : 
and tint in them is developed 11 an architecture worth* 
of perpetuation," Mary " are being altered and mo¬ 
dernised ruthlessly, of without thought of preserving 
the old Bermudan character of architecture ; others are 
falling into decay through neglect/ h Many of the newer 
houses 41 are of lhe suburban villa type* commonplace and 
smug/ fc M [f Bermuda s prosperity continues to increase* 
it is to be hoped that tho designers of new houses . . 
will seek their Inspiration in Bermuda^ ow n older orchi- 
teciure, , It h * . appropriate to the climate and 

other local conditions, harmonious, imd in scale with the 
surroundings/ 1 

1 lies* expressions of opiniMi are quoted from the 
fluth oris preface. And j udging by the nearly two bund red 
pktes, they are fully supported so far as they refer to the old 
building! tn one of our oldest Colonic*. And we may wd- 
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comE the opinions of the Associate Professor of the Avebi- 
lecture School of Harvard University; and, at the same 
time, hope they will, with this book, do something to 
rouse both At home and overseas, and make 

them refuse to tiegleec and destroy their treasures in these 
buddings and others for the future. 

The historical note on the Colony is interesting- There 
is in it a quotation from some observations by Mr. W. H r 
Taft that is a reminder of the attack on the holders of 
Charters by lp quo warranto n during the regime of 
diaries It, when arbitrary methods were making 
eraaehmenE* on those many valuable privileges which the 
charter system had preserved as a national principle since 
the Middle Ages. These charters did more than many 
realise to preserve the sound building traditions of the 
immemorial craft guild*. And architecture through the 
ages rested on the foundation of these guilds, which were 
both the protectors of the craftsmen and the preservers 
of their inimitable skill. 

Hubert t\ Cgri im [F.l 

The Library 

THE ORGAN-CASES AND ORGANS OF TIIE MIDDLE 
AGES AND RENAISSANCE, By A. G. Flail, nuL 
series. Fo. London. 1S91. 

Our Library hm been too long without completing this 
utiindjird and splendid work. The fine drawings of the bwt 
eyairplca from Lilbeek to Tarragona, from Trwfceibury to 
Siena T from Tirtemeor to Genoa, arc mv^Euibk to the modem 
architect who ao often comes to grief in thi s particular branch 
of design through ignorance of the practice of the old derigtim 
and negltci of the wraTentbns whsdi all *fes from Gothic to 
Baroque uniformly observed. and by oV>se rvj ng never failed of 
satisfying mutts. 

A HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. RENAISSANCE AND 
MODERN h By A, D. F, Humhn, with 4*4 illustrations 
and 33 pi a tea. Large 80. Lgiuhin ; [19^4] ft 4^ l B - 
T. B.iti fortl. Ltd.J 

lire Library already possesses Professor Hamlin's Suicry 
0/ Ancient and Orrtttmtfit, to which this is the pram- 

istJ successor, The earlier volume covered the period farm 
3SOO D.C. to 1500 AJ>, As regards the present ihic its starting- 
point is the litter date, and the elution of the arts of dcccra¬ 
tion is historical Ey namidered and carried down to the present 
time, for the author holds that the impulse of the Renaissance 
has not* even in cur days, exhausted itself* The book U mf 
fully illustrated by 1 to hidf-sone plates* small in siase but of 
Unusually good quality of printing; Cmd 350 lLnc-CUt* printed 
with the test. 

ENGLISH HOMES, Period II; Vnl. 1 . EARLY TUDOR 
By H- Avny Tipping MA, FJ&A* Coa^rfry 

Ltfe. 

We are *0 accustomed to tho high standard of CoHirfry Uf* 
publications that We shonEd resent it tfany work of theirs fell 
below it, and certainly thi* one does not. The test is learned 
and illumine tin g* and the illustrations delightful, and whi.Lt 
many old favour! ui are included there are numerous n- 
Qriijplea not generally known. 

One notices that the restorer ha.* been busy with some of them 
recently, and whilst rejoicing that they are well cared for* 
one womJcrn how far the recent craze and *omc of the tricks 
reported to arc justified. 

Perhaps wine of us may live tn «c a re-restoration move- 
ment^ aiming lo bring back the building's to their Victorian 
state after the example of Carlyle'* house in Gheyne Row, 

C + Eh S* 


ST, PALL S BRIDGE SCHEME, 

The mutter 0F the proposed new St. Paul's Bridge 
ivus discussed on 8 April at u meeting called by 
Sir William Hull, M.F., and held in ;i Committee 
Room at the Huiise of Commons, There were present 
member* of tlic deputation representing the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the London Society, 
the Town Planning Institute, and the Architecture 
Club, who recently stated to the Minister of Transport 
their case against tlic proposed bridge, and members 
of Parliament for certain London and Hume Counties 
constituencies. 

The meeting was addressed by members of the 
recent deputation, and the remarks of the members of 
Parliament present 1 with one exception, indicated 
general agreement with the arguments advanced against 
the bridge. 'E . Vans!ttart Buwatcr was the one 
speaker in support of the scheme, his main point luring 
that the whole question had been settled long ago + 
The discussion ended with the carrying of a resolulion 
proposed by Viscount Curzon, ALP,, to the effect that 
the meeting urgently recommended that before she 
matter went any farther the Minister of Transport 
should give an assurance that no money should be 
spent on the scheme until Parliament had had an 
opportunity of going into it. 

.Mr, Paul Waterhouse, on behalf of the R*LB r A., 
said they felt that nothing like this scheme should be 
undertaken unless there was .1 considered plan for a 
complete rearrangement of LonJonL traffic Ways, 

Sir T. VaniiUart Bo water sail! the matter had long 
ago been very carefully considered r Southwark Bridge 
had never been any good. The widening of AlJers- 
gatc Street, which would form part of the scheme of 
the new bridge, would have to be undertaken, sooner 
or later, whether the bridge were built or not* The 
CttY Corporation had already spent about £1,000*000 
in the purchase of property in preparation for the con¬ 
struction of the bridge. The bridge would do much 
to relieve traffic, and expert engineers had said that 
h would not affect Si. Paul's, h would not, the 
speaker declared, hurt St, Paul’s half so much us the 
heavy omnibuses which passed it every day. 

Mr + \V. R. Davidge (Town Planning Institute) 
pointed out that since igi e , when the scheme was first 
prepared, traffic conditions had entirely altered. 
Traffic moved faster when it was moving, but it stopped 
for longer periods. A new tft, Pauls Bridge would 
double even ihe present length of the traffic queues. 
This whole scheme was out of date, and contained not 
one principle which modern loivn planners and arterial 
road makers considered essential. Nothing should be 
done until the new London traffic authority had had 
an opportunity of considering it, Mr. W, Rees 
Jeffrey* also addressed the meeting. 
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The R.I.B.A. and the Society of 
Architects 

The following letter, signed by all the surviving 
Past Presidents of the Institute, who hive held office 
since the year igaz, has been addressed to all mem¬ 
bers of the Institute. 

DRAM 8ia r — We have read with great sat es fact ion 
that the Councils of the R.I.R.A. and The Society of 
Architect* have agreed upon a complete scheme for 
the amalgamation of the two bodies. 

In our opinion this amalgamation will immensely 
strengthen the influence and authority of the Royal 
Institute, and we hope that it will receive rhe undivided 
support of our members. 

For many years this question lias been under dis¬ 
cussion, and a splendid opportunity ha* now arisen to 
settle on broad lines the difficulties of organisation 
and administration which the ex steneenf two societies 
doing similar work has caused in the past. 

To secure the representation of the profession by 
one great Institute is an ideal we have always hoped 
to see realised, and we desire most earnestly to appeal 
to members to support the Council's scheme Sn every 
way in ihtir power,—Yours faithfully, 

Aston Wittm, Presi den t f i ips- j 904. 

T. E. CoLLnirtT, ft 1906-190ft- 

Leonara Stokes, m 19*0-1912, 

Reginald T« Blomfield, t * 1913-1914. 

John W. Simpson; „ 1919-1921. 

Paul Waterhouse, ,, 1931-1933, 


DRAWINGS BY INIGO JONES, 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire has kindly lent 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum for exhibition 
during May and June the very valuable scries of draw- 
jugs by Inigo Jones,, from ihe Library at Chatsworth, 
comprising designs for scenery and coaiumc for use in 
the masques performed at the Court of James J and 
Charles I. 

Inigo Jones bequeathed his coll eui ion of a chi central 
and stage designs to John Webb, his a&sisant and 
nephew by marriage, and from Webb's descendants 
rhe bulk of the collection passed uLimattly to the Earl 
of Burlington, and from his villa ai Chiswick to 
Cha'sworth, where ii has been preserved ever since. 
Besides Inigo Jones's pen drawings fer the opening 
seen? of Ben J orison's 4i Chloridia 11 or William 
Davenant f s 41 Luminalia/" there are designs for the 
actual dresses which James and Anne, or Charles and 
Hen ict:a Maria, and the Lords and Ladies ai Court 
wore, a series of some 300 drawings varying from ihe 
boldest and roughest first sketch by ]ernes himself to 
a detailed and careful design by some assistant for the 
completed dress. The name* of the wearers on ihe 
projects for desses* the splashes of the scene-painters 1 
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distemper on the skexhes for scenery, prove that the 
drawings were in fact used for the practical purposes 
for which they were prepared, 

SIR JOHN W. SIMPSON* K,B.E. 

The announcement made on the day before the 
opening of the British Empire Exhibition that the 
King had been pleased to confer ihe honour of Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire on 
Mr, John W. Simpson* the principal architect to the 
Exhibition* was received with general satisfaction by 
his brother architects as a suitable recognition of the 
successful carrying out by Sir John am! hb partner 
Mr, Maxwell Ayrton of a vast architectural plan 
and scheme of buildings. As a member of the 
R.LB.A. since 1882* as one of ils most enterprising 
Presidents (1919-1921)! as the organiser nf ihe Inter¬ 
nal ional Town Planning Conference held in London 
in 19ID* the most successful conference ever held 
under the auspices of the Institute—Sir John Simpson** 
splendid work in the cause of architecture has long 
been reengnised not only in this country, but in 
France, of which Country he is a Chevalier dc la Legion 
d'Honfteur, and a corresponding member of its leading 
architectural societies, 

THE BUILDING TRADES' EXHIBITION. 

Mr. J. Alfred Gotch ( President R.I.B.A,) took the 
chair at the opening cewmooy of this Exhibition on 
1 1 April, which was Attended by a representative leathering 
of members of tlw architectural profession and the 
building trades* 

In introducing Mr. Wheatley, the Minister of Health, 
who opened the Exhibition, Mr, Gotch referred par¬ 
ticularly to the Report (which had appeared that day in 
TTic Tirttn) to the Government of the building industries 
in the carrying out of a M full housing programme + * 
with particular reference to the means of providing an 
Adequate supply of labour nnd materials. It was most 
gratifying to architects* he said, and to all who had the 
interest? of the building industry at heart, that the whole 
of ihe resources of the industry would not be concentrated 
on housing, to the exclusion of ordinary building Opera¬ 
tions. He wm very much struck with the insistence 
the report laid on ihe operation of gonet wilL He had 
recently been reading the Lift and LtUm of Mr, Page, 
ihe American Ainbwrhlor to this country during the 
War, and noted the emphasis with which he spoke upon 
courtesy in intmw tinted relations. lie thought that 
good will and courtesy would help in the solution of 
mtat of thr problems of life. The President also referred 
to the skill And enterprise which Mr. H. Grevilk Mont- 
gomyry had displayed in arranging the Building Trade*' 
Exhibition, and the great interest and vtlue which such 
an exhibition had for all those who were interested m 
the many issues of building. 

Mr* Wheatley in declaring the Exhibition open dealt 
in some detail with the recently published report of the 
building industries. 

Major Jamc* Petrie (President of the Institution of 
Structural Engineer*) proposed a vote of thanks 10 
Mr. Wheatley, which was seconded by Mr. H. G, C. 
Johns Eon t President of the Institute of Cloy Worker*), 
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Allied Societies 

SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND M* 
TRICT SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS, 

Annual General. Meeting— April ipth, 19*4. 

Mr j. R P Wilful I in the chair. 

Apologies for absence vicrr received from Mcsu? + 
W . I . Fenton. C. B_ Floekfcon. JJ, Nuwilf, J. H. ()dnm» 

The minutes of the last meeting wen: mid and con¬ 
firmed, 

Mr, II. Ficldwnd nnd Mr. F. J Powell were proposed 
nnii^seeonded as Associate Members of the Society, 

The ^ Annuel Report was read and approved on the 
proposition of Mr. A. F. Watson, seconded by Mr, F. E. F, 
Edwards, 

Air, j. R. Wigful [ proposed mid Air. A. F. Wntstin 
seconded that the Annual Statement of Accounts be 
adopted. Mr. H. Webster and Mr H. Nowill were 
appointed Honorary auditors. 

Voles ol thanks to the rctirfog officers were then parsed, 
he election of officers for the 4 c$aian t$24-25 resulted 
as follow!! 

President : Mr. 11 , L, Paterson [Ff, 

Vice-President : Mr. F. E. P. Edwards [F| 
lion. Treasurer : Mr. R, Powder, F,S.I , 

1 Ion, Secretary ■ Mr, H. B* S r Oibb^ [j,] 

Council : E, M, Gibbs [F.] ; F. Winder. Licentiate 
R.J.B A ; W. t Fenton [F,]; W. ,?. Hale [F]; 
A. F. Watson [F] ; C B, Flodcton [Ff; J. R. Wigfull 
JF.J ; W r Cj. Duck, Licentiate R.I,R A, ; j, Am&ry 
Teathtfp Licentiate R.I.B.A. ; 1 L. J. Potter [/!.} ; 

J- M- jenWmon [A }; F. H Wrench, A.MJ.CE,, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A, ; C.M Eladlteld fF,] ; K, M Holme*, 
WEftB- FS.I,; A. Whitaker ; J. V. V. TnatMl [A,] 

I he total membtrrahip now stands as follows : 1 Hon* 
unify Member, 15 Fellows. 4O Associates. 2 Students 
and ft lay Members, making j total of a* against 
77 lo_st year. 

Obituary 

ALBERT F. MURRAY [FJ, R if.A., FR.IA.S 

Is ti with great regret that we have to announce the 
mash of Mr, Albert E, Murray, of Dublin, vo soon after 
ni^ retirement front the active practice of his profession, in 
which hr had Wen engaged for over half a century. Mr. 
Murray had many friends among the members of the 
Institute in London and the provinces who will regret toils 
low. 

f ,^ c , are indebted to Mr. IL M. Ruder fF.J for ihc 
to)lowing particulars of Mr. Murray's career. 

Mr, Murray was articled to his father, the late William 
George Murray. R-H.A. He wa* a student of the old 
Metropolitan School of Arr + Dublin, where he won silver 
□ nd bronze medals and a South Kensington medal. He 
became a member of the Royal Institute of ihc Architects 
. in i8&6, nearly sixty years ago, and w as at the 

nmc of his death the oldest member and 11 ihc father " of 
ibe Institute. He was honorary secretary' and treasurer 
10 the Institute for over seventeen years and conducted its 


alTkins on a basis of bound economy and thrift, so much so 
ihar K having found it in a stare of bankruptcy, he was 
enabled, an resigning office* to hood over the substantial 
s uni of over five hundred pounds of accumulated in vest¬ 
ments. During his long occupancy of the office of 
honorary secretary he w as very jealous of the honour and 
prestige of the Institute, end exercised a scrupuEouS care 
in regard to the qualifications of applicant* for admmion 
id membership. In mm 4 the R.l.A.l. elected him presi¬ 
dent, which office he held for three years until 1917. He 
also held 1 hr honorary office of Professor of Architecture 
to the Royal Hibernian Academy, and for some years 
acted as examiner in architecture to the National Uni¬ 
versity of Ireland. 

Mr, Murray had an extensive practice throughout 
In-land, specialising in hospital work. Amongst his chief 
works were ihe Cairns Memorial Wing to the Rotunds 
Hospital, Dublin ; Carnegie Free Library, Waterford ; 
work for the Incorpcraied Low Society of Ireland the 
Royal City of Dublin Hospital and Nurses" Home ; 
additions to the Adelaide Hospital, ihe Coombe Hospital, 
the Old Men's Asylum, Waterford County Infirmary* 

I.Londonderry County Infirmary, Fermanagh County 
Infirmary. Cottage Hospital, Kilkenny; Harding Boys' 
Home, Dublin : mailings at Roscres, Ncfttigh* and 
Dublin ; works for the Royal Rank, L>uhlm ; many 
private residences and business premises, etc. In the 
County Waterford, in the old days he carried nut much 
work for the Makolmsons. and other families of note in 
that county. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1889, and was 4 Royal 
Hibernian Academician. He was an old member of ihe 
Architectural Association (London), and a regular 
mien dam at the annual excursions of the Association for 
over fifty years. He most thoroughly enjoyed those 
delightful outing*, of pre-war days, making himself very 
popular amongst hh English brethren, l ie was the oldest 
and ilmotr the sole survivor of the old Architectural 
Assentation of Ireland which flourished in the H sixties/' 
and on the re-establishment of th* Association in ifhjfi 
he It* came an original member. 

As a wimestt in law case* relating m light and air, and 
h nn ilar subjects of dispute, Mr. Murray's services were for 
many years in great request. As an arbitrator or umpire 
in such nutters be wq* frequently employed. hU decision* 
being marked by sound common sense. 

Mr, Murray married Amy, daughter of the late Andrew 
Joimfton, of Dublin, u kixtxwumnn of his own, and leaves 
a son and a daughter. To them, the deepest sympathy of 
all who knew him wifi be extended in their great loss;. 


WARNING TO MEMBERS. 

A memhr of fo* Institute was visited by a man 
L-allmg himself J. H.C war, ex-Licenttatc of the R.MLA, 
He obtained firtandnl help nn the strength of his alleged 
identity. Mr.CosXar died same nine years a^o. and it is 
clear that his name 15 being used bv an impostor- If any 
member receive? a simitar visit ha is asked in com- 
municatc at nnce wnh Ihc Swrdun'* 

Ian MacAlIStbh, 

Secretary R.I.B.A, 
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Notes from the Minutes of the 
Council Meeting 

31 Marsh 1924. 

PemutJTioN of General Rufldijm; in Favour of 
Housing. 

11 vat decided to approach the Ministry of Health and 
protest agaimt any steps bein^ taken to restrict generaJ 
building ope rations in favour of house- building. 

R.LB.A. Street Afre HliaciUK fl Jury. 

Sir John J. Burnet* A.R.A., and Mr. Waller Tapper 
were appointed in plaue of Sir Aston Webb* FJLA-* and 
Sir Reginald Rlomfidd, R.A., on the Street Architecture 

Jury* 

Tut: PROFssstoNM, Classes Aid Council. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse (Pa* t'President) was appointed 
to represent the R.LB.A. on the Council of the Pro¬ 
fessional Classes. Aid Council. 

The International Carden Cities and Town Planning 
Federation Confeh.es trE, Amsterdam, July 1924. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin \\u* appointed to represent the 
R.LB.A. at the Conference, 

14 April 1924, 

Craft* Exhibition 

On the recommendation of the An Standing Cwn- 
mittee p the Exhibition Committee too* instructed fu 
organise ;i Craftn Exhibition in the R.LB.A. Galleries in 
the course of the next Session. 

London Traffic Bis i.. 

On The rcccsnimendation of the Town Planning Com- 
iniltcr. il was decided to transmit to the Minister of 
Transport an expression of opinion in Favour nf matin c 
the London Traffic Area as wide as possible. 

Feuhral Council on Arliiiieltuilm. edilation h Sot m 
Africa. 

A donation of twenty guinea* was made toward* tbe 
lumK I]f the Federal Council 

Tokyo IiimiAu UrtivutaiiTv Library, 

A sum of j(^o Was granted for the purchase of Iwmkn 
End thrir presentation to she Tokyo Imperial University 
Library. 

AlH HITECTUMAL Con Y FI 1 iU IT. 

On the recommendation of ihe Practice Si ending 
Committee,, it wa* decided to support two members on 
eiiic-. of distinct infringement of archil ecru nil copyright, 

Fhm-DW&iiip. 

Under the provision? of Uyc-Law 13 Mr. 11 . S, Good- 
hurt-Rendet and Mr. G, C. I jwtcikc [/Lj were, by n 
unanimous vote, elected Fellows of the R I B A- 


The Exhibition of Architecture at the British Empire 
Exhibition will be held at the Palace of Am from 19 May 
to June, 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCA¬ 
TION. 

R.LB.A. International Congress on Arghitectural 
Education. 

The Executive Committee have great picture in 
nimouiaciiig that His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales hits graciously consented to become Patron of 
the International Congress cm Architect oral Education 
to be held in London from ifi July to s August next. 

R l.B,A. iNTOtSIEDSATE EXAMINATION, MaV 1924, 
The centres for this Examination will be London and 
t*crdg. At both centres the Examination will be held 
on 2jrd f 26th and 37th May, 

At the London centre the Oral Examination will be 
held on a#th May; ut the I^eeds centre it will be held 
on 28th May, 


DIRECTORSHJ P OF RESEARC H t BUILDING 
MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH 
BOARD, 

Dr. It. E. St rad ling, M.C. P M.Sc. p FLO., Assoc, 
M.laai.C.E., A.M.Am.Soc.C.E*., Head of the Department 
of Civil Engineering. Architecture and Building in the 
Technical College t Bradford, has been appointed Director 
of Research of the Budding Materials and Construction 
Research Board of the Government Department of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research. London* 

The Building Research Board, according to the report 
of the Research Department^ Was formed in 1930 to con¬ 
sider and direct the conduct of research on building 
materials and methods of const met ion. For this purpose 
a Research Station at Acton was established in July, 1931, 
and since that time this station ha.', been in full nptrjtjan, 
Having regard to the immediate importance of the housing 
question, the efforts nf the Board aE brat were directed to 
research turn building materials and methods of con¬ 
struction suitable for small houses. Bur the Board has 
considered thai it* most useful function lay in funda¬ 
mental research and with this end in view the work has 
fallen natural I y into two categories : (a) funda menial 

research of an almost purely scientific nature, and (.^) the 
aimck of practical problems when* economic situation.-; 
enter or are even paramount. 


EXHIBITION OF ’ MODERN SWEDISH ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE." 
it May to 6 Junk. 

An important Exhibition of M Modem Swedish Archi¬ 
tecture 11 hp been arranged by the Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation, which, with tile permit ton of the Council of the 
It.I .B.A , wjJI be held in the Galleries at 9 Conduit Street, 
1 he Exhibition will consist nf drawings eind photographs 
of the work of twenty of the lead in 14 architects of Sweden, 
together with models of various budding^ including a 
large model of ihe new Town Hall ar Stockholm, 

The Exhibition will be opened on Mondav, 1 » May, at 
3 p m. by His Excellency Baron Palm^titfiia, Swedish 
Minister in London. 





NOTICES 


Notices 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

5 May 1924, 

Tht Annual General Meeting ivill be held an Monday, 
5 .a) 1^24, at 8 p. m,, for the follow ini; purposes; 

1 o read ihe Minutes of the meeting held on t 4 April: 
formally ro adm„ members attending for the first time 
si nut- their electron ; to announce the n a rues of candidate!* 
nominated far election. 

_ To receive ,h* Annual Repon of the Council and 
hwndinc Committee* for die official veor 1^.4 
printed on preceding pages of this issue. ’ Copies of the 
ref^irt will be available for members at the meeting. 

t n nanimate candidates (one Fellow and one Asso- 
ci«ej for the office of Hon. Auditor for the ensuing year. 

I o receive the list of attendances at the meetings of 
e Council and Standing Committees during the session. 

R.IJJ.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1924. 

It has been decided by the Council that the Annual 
Dinner of 19*4 js to be held an Tuesday, 6 May. at 6.40 
tor 7 at the I rm adorn Restaurant. Piccadilly, W i 
A number of distinguished guests are expected, and it'is 
hoped that a large number of members will he present. 

I he price of tickets is £t j 1*. 6rf. for member* and for 
members guests (inclusive of wines and cigars) It 
would be a convenience if members would kindly give 
t he names of thetr guests w hen apply ing for t ickets. Al I 
applications, with cheques, should be addressed 10 the 
Sccreiary. 

Larly *ppHcatkiin would gncalJy facilitate thr a millet; - 
mcnis ; and if members would s^nd Jn intimation to the 
S *f reta ? SOrTie days beforehand an to the friends near 
w ™ m the y ««« w ever}- endeavour will be made, 

" ™ «*™lg*ng iFic plan of the tables, to meec their wishes 

□* rstr as possible. 

STUDENTS' VISIT TO MESSRS. JOHN BARKER 
AND CO.. LTD., NEW PREMISES. 

Member* ate requested to call the attention of their 
11 ‘iHiajits, and pupils 10 an imitation to inspect the 
Inundation work at Messrs. John Barker and Co., Lid 
new premises in Kensington High Street, or. Saturday! 

hr rnn t ^ I , ^ V, * ,, l 7 fl11 Qt *-« pm., And will 

he conducted by the arch it eel. Mr. H. L. Cabtiche. 
l‘ Z S |? dru:y . ^^nner, the chairman of the company, 
has kindly invued the party to tea after the visit 

Appl.at.ons for tickets Should he made as soon fa 
possible i,, the Secretary lU.B.A.rj Conduit Street. W.i. 

H J» A, VISIT TO THE FLETTUN BRICKYARDS 
PETERBOROUGH. 

At the in vita [ion of the directors of the I .o mil m Brick 

Common T d Ltd " thc Science Standing 

t mummer has arranged a viait m the Fletton Brickyard* 
i clerltoreuBb, to take place on Saturday. 31 Mavor? June 

tri > fI by t! “ t£> '° U JT! train from 
vinp s Cross m u special saloon and arrive hack in London 

01 ' ,IQ P- rrt ' A[| arrangement* in connection with the 


£27 lVl11 J* ™ade by thc company, tvhn will also 
pwide lunchefln at Peterborough. 

Members and Llccntifttet who desire to mkc part in 

iSZTV* ,! n ^c l2rly .■PP>«-rian in the 
uuTutiir} g Conduit Street* W*i, 

international congress on architec¬ 
tural EDUCATION. 

, ™a Con * res * T i] - ** f,dd at *• R I R-A. from -S julv 
m 1 August mdutiva. A detailed programme of .he 
paper* to be read and the functions to be held in con- 
nection with the Congress is being drawn up and w ill be 

ssirt "■ d ” -* «■ *•>*■»* 

R.I.B.A. STREET ARCHITECTURE 
MEDAL. 

TIu- Jury appointed by the Council of the R.LR A 
fnr the award of the IU.H.A. Street Architecture Medal 
ha* been reconstituted as follow* 

Chaimum** ° f Crawford * nd rj *l«inv* [ftm. FrfW], 

5 ? f ’/; Alfred Catch, President RJ.B.A,. F S A 
Sir hdwm L, Lutyens. R.A., F.R.I BA 
Mr. E Cuy D«wl>er. Vice-President R.LH.A.. F.-S V 
Mt Walter J. Tapper, F.R.I.B.A. 

JUBA. LECTURES. 

Mr. Sydney Perks, F.S.A, has altered the title of the 
lecture which he will deliver at the R.l.B A General 

twITE" Mond <? } f 19 ft O'clock, from " London 

Imvn I Ian rung Schemes—16f,(, and After" to *■ Th. 

c^f l"md.m r " 1 h “ mCS Embankmcn * ih * r ^e Great Fite 

At the H. 1 .B.A, General Meeting, on Monday. j t fun,, 
at S o clock. Professor Sir Rodolfo Laneiani, K.C V () of 

SfUsSter u^L ,re ° n ■ The of Eng. 

WW ^fn 1 ° rk " s u < Si,n th * Development of 
Archj^logidaif Dis<mcnc4 in Rmie/' 

ARCHITECTS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

authorities. 

i ' nd U ^ niial “ <l ’ ,hr R LB A. w ho, in the 
course of their practices, have experienced unreacunqbh 
demands from the Public Health Authorities of the 
London Borough Councils— particularly in the tnt.-r- 
pretation md carrying nut of the LAC By-Law*— XTt 
invited, to communicate in confidence to thc Secrrrerv 
giving brief particulara of their cose*. ‘ ‘ 


CRICKET MATCH* 

Arehitertunjl .Association Cricket Club have 
challenge*! the R.l.B A. to a cricket match, to b*- placed 

Mr m hc B 3 rHrb®rtr Wood » jX. 

Mr. M. H. C. Doll [A.J has kindly consented n> raise the 
team to represent the R.I.BA-, and would he gfrd tn 
hear from any playing itttttlbet* who would he willim. 

5 ™£^. *-“*-*-w, 1 ! 
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Competitions 

London : Masonic Memorial Blij-lhxg, 

A >sL^r-ors: : ( i) Sir Edwin Lutyens, R. A. [F.] h appointed 
by the President, (2) Ar-chilecl who is it Freemason 
nominated by the Special Committee, Mr. Walter Cave 
[F.J, Giand Superintendent of Works, Mr. A. 
Burnett Brown. Conditions not yet Issued. 

Kingston : Nuns®** Hdmel 

Mr. Alan E. Munby [K| appointed assessor 17 March 
1924, Conditions not yet issued. 

Mti>i?LKSUROt;i;ii : Constantin Technical 
COLLEUE. 

Mr. Percy Thom us* G.B.E* [t\] t appointed Assessor 
2S January 1924- Condition* not yet issued. 

Valletta : Lay-out Scheme. 

Mr. Edward F, Warren, F.S,A. [F.] 4 and Professor 
Flit rick Abercrombie [*d,J appointed Joint AnessorS 
21 February 10x4. Conditions not yet issued. 
Store-on-T rent : Housing. 

Mr. W. Alexander Harvey fF.’l appointed Assessor 
14 March 1924. Conditions not yet issued. 

Mvncmehthh : Aht Gallery. 

Dr. Percy Worthington [F.], Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
1 AS.A. [F.J, and Professor L\ 1 L Reilly* O.B.E- [FJ, 
Assessors. Condition* not yel approved by the Compe¬ 
titions Committrt, 

Ditnpfz: New Auyakced School, Slackness Road, 

z$ June 1924. Mr, John Arihur [FiYenfi/ife] appointed 
Assessor. Con dm uns not yet approved by the Competi¬ 
tions Committee. 

Glasgow : Public Hall. 

4 July 1924. Mr, James Lochhend [F.J 
C-otiditinni approved by the Optoperttions Committee. 

Members 1 Column 

tRANGES 0[ ADDRESS. 

COLUtfr Jtib Haht hiv« diitutej !Mr tjG 

WErcm-rrt* Street, lYKtiu.m Sqiiai^^V.i. T^trpbemi* t May lair 

K KrrcttlKQBtiOOlf, A R.I l 5 A ,hn- moved |n 1 Ynrk HiiildioE*, 
.Vdnl]VhJ, W.Cl TrfephriQf : Rr^ent 6 ijL 

FA RTNHftSI!! I s W ANTJilX 

t"i000 London uiau Id ? in priii-lie 1 offer* mrm yt+srt of half time 
wTVjew a| prppMT.orik for tmltnair partrunHIp of MIOteUkH by 
pncrbaM?— Apply Hot iuh, e o. Secretary* If t R \. r 1 { jwvttniE 

eon MI. NCK WENT OF PRACTICE. 

Mu. O. M. CoeHatlLL [t ha* crrinmenctd prlrLfcr 11 E Vi Weilmi 
Cha mtwrs, Western Road, ^mlhrncl-Hi-ik.]. 

A PFOt NT MENTS W A NTED, 

A. k.t B,A Mfliwilji’tlk vi'tiks ^pfiinnHCLii. Vaikd piprrimrr, 
T>Lrifg » 4 ikdaih, upfcl&calkmx q nautili ns. surveying and Milling, 
-«r would be gild to uziibt who require WiUpftrary help — 

!hi% *y/i 1, r.o. SeerMUry H 1 B.A., y Conduit Street. W t. 

A R . I . B A ■’ jj 1 ! mi Hi r-x r, -pt hiojS wqwrirtuv- *. h Hire* chief a? ihI.ult - 
-Idp, preferably with .1 vkw in Ntnmhl{> L rnhivuauii;. *tmiul 
fp^Pjtn. aiwt -r^ti^tiTM-lkw, Able to lake entire i-harge of runtr-ji K 
iirkt nHfjn*. Larferii ivarlrAet rirrl^l mu *Umv /ti /too —Apply 
iLjH 744f, c.O. Skrtlury Rl 1 ,R.A p 5 Ccmdmt. ^trrrt F Ijxkdiitt, 
Wt. 

AkchITtCt scfb appq inlineni. Very »i<3r tX^rk-Kr, Design, 
■k 14ti*. speeitir-al , q U4ntitks r Jiurv* yin^ r II ijibest refetccines ~ 
Reply Bnu 2^4,, c, oS«TfUiy R.t.fi.A., ^CoodaSt W,r, 


A.R,LR,A. P with Tided eipeLktJJ.ee, would URdertuko work In 
London nr Suburbs on hehilf of pmvLneidl or Scoitkh irehiteet?, 
or would be g]ad to 4 q work in htfl own affine Inr anv tendon 
iiienitects whu require temporary 1 hdp.—Applv Bax 1*01 F c-'h> 
^Klats k.I.B A., 9 Conduit Sittet. W.i. 

A.R.JJ.A, of exprricher desires AssiitiatsWp with view h 
E^ltncrsliip. or would taSte overt listing pra^Hirt" if owner h desirous 
Of ftuni atliVr work.—Apply Box 5ji^ r c.o SkLittury 

R.I.LXA.. 9 Conduit St«- t r H .| r 

PARTNERSHIP OK PRACTICE WANTED. 
F.R.I.tt.A, f4&l F wirxdififuE pr^clitionrr, paitUi flhlp nr 

pnrlh*. Nomlirm CotmUes pnrErrr^E aviibblr. Intn- 

view m I.imdon^-Sot Ka. ri]| fc 1 o SwrrEutv K.T.IJ.A . 
Conduit St Poet, Loculon F W.s. 

0. 

prefcnwJ). will 

NO. 5444, c /<> 

s IF?I ci- ACCOMM L |I>AT 10 N 
A.-k.Lll-A.. Silver Med^lkC etc., Wisht- Im ?;h_iie hi> smidl well, 
funn^h^l ofTice in Wrtt End with imnibfr. IPhone, ris^i-iiucc. 
typi Us. el - J . . iiMJ kihfee.—AppEy Gpx Xn 4 F C/O Secret a f? R. I. H .A. F 

0 ConduH Street, London. W.r. 

Minutes XV 


piyputtalj 
Herres 


tmy 


ROOM WANTEI 
^Ca?stxi> Desk ruc'jiiii in office (West end 
/cut ut give part vMvfcw,—Apply Ik^x 
R.IJLA.,9 t ^rnlllit SIftcC. London, W.t, 


Sk-isJON 1923-1924. 

At 1 he TwdJih Cicncnl Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1921-1924, held cm Monday, 14 April. *924, it H p.tn,, Mr. 

J. Aifmi GoEvh. K.S.A.. Prysident, and ttfccrwardn Mr, E. 

Frtolcuu Warren, F.S_-\. fFJ, in the Ghatr. 

The ittemlance Wk was limned by 19 Frlfowj (indinlinj? 
5 Members of the Conned). 25 Aw>cistcs (including; 1 Member 
of the Council). 3 Ltantiate* and a number of vkrlm. 

The Minute* of ihe Meeting held qn 31 Match* 1924, 
having been taken a_* read, were ccmfirmed ntnl signed by the 
Chairman* 

The Elcm. Hecreiary announced the deecu^e of ^—Mr. 
William Frtiwde YuLing. elrefed Fellow 1904, Mr, Joseph 
Clarbrm Maddi-snri, ctecEed Fellow 1887^ Mr. Thomas 
Franch Trckner, rlrcted FelEo^ Mr. Arthur Edward 

Xorlbcoie. elecsed Asaociflte JK82, ami it wa* RlSOLVfD that 
1 he regreis of the Royal Institute for the loss of then* mrtiWn 
bt recorded in the Minute and that a meL-Ulge of svmpathv 
and Lfliidulencc be ctmve>xd to their relatives. 

l>f. 1). b r -Stblhouwer, of Amsterdam,. ha'ViFig read n paper 
on .Modem Dutch Architecture," and illufitrsircd k hv 
hntm ihdr-. tt diftCtttaion endued,, and on ihc- motion of Mr. 

K. F. Warren, oeconded hy Mr. H M, Flercher, a Vtlle of 
thanks was pa^eil to Dr, Sjothouwer hy juidamalkrn, and wa* 
briefly responded to. 

The meeting closed al 0.50 pjn. 


Members ^ending remittance hy po^toil order for subscrip¬ 
tion* or Institute ptibticatinfis are Warned of the necessity of 
complying with Ikist Qfhoe Regulations with regard to tlut 
method oF payment. Postal onlrrm Rhould be made payable 
In the Secretary R,LB,A. 4 and crossed. 

Ammgements have been made for the supply of the RJ.RJM 
JornNALlpust free) to members of the AJIied Societies who afe 
noi members uf the K.l.li.A, IK ■ ipcdlllv deduced subscription 
Of ns. a year. Those who with tn take advanrage of this 
requested 10 send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.BA*, 9 Conduit Street* W.i* 

^ jrati R.I.BA. JOURNAL, 

Dctf rt of PithiiratioM. 1 91 j :—lOih, 241b November j 8th 
22nd December. 1924 1 I3lh b 26th lanuurv ; nth 2lrd Feb- 
rra.w' “" d ”f r V , J 31,1 - «?' h April: loth, 3 ,th Mays 

!Nth V) ’tnhi* nt ' U ^ ' ifith AitQUat; ;oth Stpitntbtr [ 
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Modern Dutch Architecture 

BY HR. D. F. SLOTHOmVER. 

[Rt tni btfau tin Moya/ Institute of British Arthitects, Monday, 14 April 1924.] 


I T would be very natural if 1 began by asking 
for your indulgence, because it is n difficult 
task fur me to speak in a foreign tongue before 
kii distinguished an audience on a subject that I 
cannot see in its right proportions because J do 
not stand at a sufficient distance from if. But we 
all knots from our childhood that it is bad manners 
to ask for things and that a good child gets what 
he deserves without asking for it. 

And so 1 venture to begin my Paper on a subject 
that is very dear to me, saying first that I not only 
consider it a great honour to be the guest of the 
Rovat Institute, bur it is also a great pleasure tn me 
to accept your invitation. It shows ymir interest 
in what my little country has been doing in the 
last decade, and although 1 am not quite sure 
whether yon will appreciate our modern architec¬ 
ture, I am not afraid to speak about it and to show 

S’ 


some lantern slides in the hope that several of you 
will follow the example of some young students 
last year and cross the Channel tu see the originals 
themselves. 

Our nations have not always been friends, and 
in that wonderful seventeenth century our relations 
were a little different from what they are now. and 
without wishing to give □ historical sketch of 
those relations 1 cannot help saying hmv thankful 
t am that, after the terrible years that lie just 
behind us, the friendly feelings between our nations 
have tint changed, 

The influence of the architecture of our countries 
has been reciprocal, anil as Mr. Arthur Stratton 
pointed out when he was lecturing in Holland, we 
are greatly indebted to each other. From my 
own experience l can say that the influence of 
English domestic architecture in the beginning of 
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tills century in Mol 1 2nd was so strong that we 
younger Dutch architects have been greatly 
indebted to you. When I began to study archi¬ 
tecture at the Technical High School at Delft in 
1 go 1 the periodicals in the library' were mostly 
English ; and in addition to the leaching of our 
professors, whom we, of course, did not believe 
very much, we studied and sketched by ourselves ; 
and the names of many English architects — for 
example, those of Ernest Newton, Edwin Lutyens, 
C. F. A. Voysey and Rail lie Scott — were dearer to 
us than the glorious Dutch names of the past. In 
1905 we came, most of us as full-fledged architects, 
to London and made an excursion into Surrey, 
where we saw in reality some of the houses that 
we knew sn vvtll from pictures, such as < trehards 
by Lutyens, and the house of Methuen In Voysey 
(New Flace), These beautiful houses, lying on 
the hills of Surrey, surrounded by their flower 
gardens and grass lawns, in their simple forms, 
built in grind materials and with well-chosen 
colours which go so well with the beauty of the 
landscape, indicated the noble and healthy ideas 
of a people that have so admirably maintained a 
Sense of natural beau tv. 

Of the monomental buildings we were most 
struck by Westminster Cathedral, then in course 
of construction, the grand work of John Frauds 
Itentky. We had no eyes for the so-called classic 
style. 

The neo-classic had been dead in Holland since 
about 1S80- Most of us have come to the con¬ 
clusion that it had never been really alive- 1 
could not name otic building in that style of any 
importance for the development of architecture 
in my country, "fbc revival in the Catholic 
Church and the romantic feelings of the last 
period of Iasi century caused a revival of Gothic — 
that is to say, of the forms used in Gothic times- 
and this movement \%m for the greater part due 
to ;m architect of undoubted genius* Dr. t\ J. H. 
Cuypers T who created the Ryksmuseum at Amster¬ 
dam* built during the years 1877-1 $85- ^ YP U 

look up a guide hook you wilt find that the style 
of this building is called early Renaissance. But 
that was only a name, We can well understand 
that the building where Rembrandt's paintings 
were to be kept should remind us of our glorious 
seventeenth century. Because it was a sort of 
competition, the architect had given in his details 
many a form used by the great Dutch Renaissance 


architects, but the spirit of the building is Gothic' 
1 need not explain to you why. No Renaissance 
architect would have made the roofs in such a way. 
And for the details you have only to look how the 
vaults are supported by the pillars or columns. It 
was a revival of the Gothic, and through the whole 
career of the architect, whom we might call the 
Dutch Viollet-le-Duc, we find this idea strongly 
expressed. About ten years later the Town 
Museum was designed by Mr, Wdssman in a 
urcr copy of Dutch Renaissance* but this building 
as never played any role in the development of 
Dutch architecture! not only because the architect, 
though a very clever draughtsman and historian, 
was nnt an artist of genius, hut principally because 
in the nineteenth century the desire to build in a 
historical style had gone. 

This was caused by th a change in general ideas 
in Holland between 1880 and iHqo. It first 
manifested itself in the art and literature of these 
days* when a new poetry and a new prose were 
born. The intense longing for a new 1 beauty 
filled the air with the hope of its coming. It was 
to be a new general beauty, where all the artists 
should work together in mutual understanding. 
There was bom a hate against individuality \ the 
general fee ting was smti-Renaissance Out of this 
intense longing! and upheld by a noble feeling for 
the material and the function of the different 
elements, the new style was to be bnm. Had not 
the Greek genius created the forms that ever since 
had been copied and misunderstood ? Instead of 
playing the old tunes in varied forms, why not 
try in create the hymn in praise of the beauty of 
rids life and the happiness of mankind : 

This feeling is erernai. U is m vain to cal) it 
wrong nr right ; it is a part of all of us as well as 
its opposite. The longing for new forms is in 
us, when we are drawing our sash-windows, while 
w r e are trying to find the right proportions of the 
window panes, even while w T e fed the vanity of 
trying to give that tower a different top fro rtf the 
tops of all the other towers on earth, ft h the 
eternal swing of the pendulum from democracy 
and new forms to aristocracy and old truths* 

It was about 1900 that the young architect, 
Beriagc, who was bom in 1 $jft* was commissioned 
by the Town Council of Amsterdam to build the 
new Exchange. 1 fe bud shown himself in some 
smaller work to be an architect of talent. It is 
interesting to know that he gnt the commission 
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MODERN DUTCH ARCHITECTURE 
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tliroogh I he intitiencc <>t the younger democratic 
party, and that the plans of the building were not 
published. Even when the foundations were laid 
the public of Amsterdam did not know what the 
building would look like. 

The effort made by Htriage in creating this 
building full of a new character is difficult to 
understand in all its greatness. But some of its 
qualities can be defined. Before ail we have to 


northern Italy. The whole treatment of the 
building is ol an honesty that is in danger of 
becoming tiresome ; and’a mistake in the total 
composition is that the large Exchange halls arc 
not expressed by the exterior, because they have 
been built in by the offices. The material for the 
whole Exchange is brick, for the exterior as well 
as for the interior. For the walls of the large halls 
a light yellowish brick is used, which gives a 



Exciun'ce, Amstewxxm. Da. H, P. Bun hue. Architect, Bn it 1898-1903 


understand that the principal aim of the architect 
was, and still is, to express the purpose of the 
building in its form, and that, if only good materials 
are used in the right way, the fulfilment of this 
condition is enough to create a work of art. If 
this were the whole truth it is certainly illogical to 
ornament this building with a tower. The great 
impression that the building makes is due more 
the talent of the architect than to his theories. 
I he front is especially of a pure and simple beauty, 
reminding us of the old Romanesque buildings of 
N 2 


beautiful warm tone. The ornamentation of the&i 
walls is in coloured glazed terra-cotta bv the 
painter Toorop. Most of the wood used for doors, 
panelling, and so on is unpointed oak or pitch-pine’ 
In the board room a large stained window is made 
by Kindcren, the painter, now director of the 
Academy at Amsterdam. The very discreet 
sculpture is by Zyl. To a certain extent the 
Gothic traditions arc continued in the Exchange 
building. The materials are used in their simplest 
form . the beauty 1$ more found in the proper- 
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lions, in the character, than in the detail. And if 
it is true, as your President lias remarked, that 
'* One of the greatest charms of a work of art the 
absence of any visible dTejrt in its production/' 


different sketches know what an enormous effort in 
reality has been made by the artist, who created in 
ihe full sense of the word* and who did not use one 
profile or one motif from an old style. Thcenormous 



Exciwsc^ Amshtpui Iffretipji-. DrsrcxHfrtv Da. H*P. Bom ok. Built iS^S-tgoj 


then we roust certain fy admire the Exchange 
building fur that reason. Indeed, when you look 
at it as it stands there it seems ns if it could not 
have been otherwise; those who have seen the 


value of Mr- RcrlageV work was the simplification 
or purification uf nur architectural feeling and the 
general interest it has awakened in architectural 
beauty ami architectural problems in general. 
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Although the strong anti simple principles on 
which this architecture are based would make it 
probable that Mr. fieri age had founded a school, 
this has not been the case. Certainly some of the 
younger architects have followed him’ and he him¬ 
self has remained faithful to his own principles till 
this day, hm the development of architecture in 
Holland has not been along the lines indicated by 
him. 

\ contemporary of fieri age who was very much 
admired in Holland was de Bazcl, who died last 
November, just when he built his first monu¬ 
mental building, a large office building in Amster¬ 
dam. f le was in many ways a contrast to Berlage ; 
he loved complicated detail and, having begun as 
a furniture maker, he has shown that feeling in all 
bis buildings by the care with which the detail is 
treated. Hut he had this in common with fierlagc, 
that his composition was determined bv the 
practical use of the building, and that before all hc 
respected the beauty of the material. But hr teas 
rmt as radical as fieri age. for be used the pilaster 
and entablement, although in a simplified form. 

I he charm of his architecture is unmistakable, 
and he has dune remarkable things in decoration 
and furniture. 

In the years from 1900 to 1910 jt seemed as if 
the general lines of the future Dutch architecture 
had been traced by these two men and that we 
were waiting for young architects of talent to 
build on their principles and to bring the new 
architecture. But it Jias not been so, although 
their influence has been enormous, anil Dr, 
Burl age certainly is now the most celebrated 
architect in Holland. He is one of flu* most 
honest, ori <' of the most serious architects that 
ever lived. Of course he is ail idealist, as every 
artist is. who tries to bring beauty into uiir 
sombre community. His severe dogma, that the 
mathematical purity of a construction is enough 
tri make it a work of art, had in its beautiful sim¬ 
plicity an attraction for some time, hut it certain! v, 
true or not, had to come into conflict with the 
nervous longing after emotion so characteristic of 
our time, fieri age works for an. I believes in a new 
ami simplified social life, and when you sec this old 
philosopher sitting in his garden near the dunes at 
-chevctiingen you feel that he is far away from all 
the nervousness, from all the wrestling of our daitv 
life. 

Hie reaction has been intense, ft came in 


4>5 

1910 with the creation of the new head office of 
the centralised Shipping Societies, the so-called 
Shipping House. It was begun by the architect 
\ <in dcr Mey, with the collabofatiofl of tivo younger 
artists of talent, de Klerk and Kramer. The 
Shipping House is one of the most interesting 
buildings of later years ; it shows not only new 
ideas in architecture hut also new technique. Like 
the Exchange ol Berlage, it is a milestone in the 
development of uur architecture. 

The greatest contrast to the architectural ideas 
•>f the decade before lies in the love of fantasy, 
even it it leads to illogical constructions. Perhaps 
l should say that the Jove of fantasy naturally 
reduces logical thought to a lower plane ft cer¬ 
tainly was the nature of his philosophical ideas on 
architecture that made fantasy impossible to fier- 
lage. It Was a great quality of his architecture to 
he as pure, as logical as possible, hut this quality 
had its defect, and that was the lack of fantasy. 

1 licrefore fantasy, so long neglected, took her 
revenge—and, it must he said, in a splendid way. 
Nothing, not the slightest detail, not even the 
materia! Itself, was forgotten hv her. Our cele¬ 
brated old bricks got a new size'and put on a new 
overcoat. They were not treated any more like 
slaves, but they were respected as the different 
members of one large family. Very remarkable is 
the way in which terra-cotta, made by very gifted 
artists, is composed of the same material and is 
treated in quite the same way as the brick, so that 
they form 011c unbroken surface. It is admirable 
that the result dues not show the enormous diffi¬ 
culty of the shrinking of the material; all the 
sculpture had to be made about to per cent, larger . 

Jn order to appreciate the brick Technique of 
this building it must be understood that the archi¬ 
tects wanted to show that the brick surface is only 
a decorative curtain, hung over a construction ot 
concrete. The consequence of this theory is that 
the most illogical brick cons I ruction is the most 
honest, because if shows clearly that it cannot 
exist by itself, and there must he some construc¬ 
tion behind. The severe and critical mind of the 
English architect wit! certainly at once feel the 
danger of such a theory-. But in this case the 
theory was nut very important : it was made 
because it was asked for. What need has fantasy 
of theories ? 

The most admirable quality of this building is 
the unity of the whole, although many artists have 
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collaborated. This unity is the more remark;]hie 
because the spirit was quite new for the Holland 
of these days. Its Influence has been enormous. 
Nut only have the architects who collaborated in 
Its design (lone important work themselves, but a 
number of satellites have tried to follow in their 
steps. 


any interesting details, but because* still suffer¬ 
ing from the shock of the unexpected death 
of de Klerk, whom some of you who did us the 
honour of coming over to Holland will remember, 
it is difficult for me to speak freely about the great 
work he has done. In his Inst year he worked in 
collaboration with Kramer- Mr. Kramer is now 
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Of the two collaborators, I can show you here 
some work of the architect Kramer and of the 
extremely gifted de Klerk. Since I gut (he 
invitation to rend this Paper, de Klerk has died at 
the age of 39. it was in November last year that, 
on the same day that we paid the last honour to 
this great artist, we were astonished by the absence 
of the architect de Bazel He died the same day 
In a railway carriage* I tell you this not to give 


building a large warehouse in The Hague, and wc 
all are waiting with interest to see what he will 
make of it. 1 show you on the screen surtic of his 
early work, full of fantasy and talent—the Sailors' 
Clubhouse at den Holder rmd three houses in the 
north of Holland that were burned down. 

The work of de Klerk is considered by us 
younger architects as the most individual work 
done in later years. He made all the drawings 
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and even the general detail* himself. Ii could not 
be otherwise, because nearly every detail is nearly 
a new invention- lie could never teach pupil* 
because every new day was really ne^v for him and 
brought the possibilities of unknown beauty. His 
development was remarkable. In his earlier work 
he only made ornamental facades* He began by 
drawing for contractors, and It is only since the 
war that in the bus I ding of the large workmen's 


had tried to group his masses effectively. This 
was done with cool severity ; there was no passion 
in it, no unreasonable joy. But look now at the 
younger architects and the manner in which they 
model their buildings. Some of them certainly 
look strange, but show great talent. There is the 
work of Luthman, Rutgers, Staal and Vorkink. 
In some of this work, and in much of the work I 
dare not show you, there is exaggeration. x\nd I 
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houses, with support of State and tow n, he got the 
opportunity of developing hi* enormous talent, 
lie did very little private architecture. The 
Director of the Housing Department in Amster¬ 
dam, Mr, Iveppler, was the man who put all this 
work in hh able hands. In his earlier work Ins 
plastic talent is shown principally in the details, 
but when he saw the possibility of grouping his 
buildings and evert the different part of the build¬ 
ings his plastic talent came into greater play. 

Jn the Exchange building Serfage had not built 
up different storeys in the Renaissance style, but 


am not quite sure that your President is not 
thinking at this moment of what he said to the 
students: — 

i£ In the present day it is not difficult for 
novel tie*, even indefensible novelties, to obtain a 
vogue, especially if possession can be obtained of 
one of the thousand ears of the Press/ 1 The 
courage which speak* here of that thousand-cared 
monster — with which we are all of us trying to 
keep on friendly terms—gives me hope that the 
exuberance of youth, expressed in this architecture, 
will no! be completely condemned but will find 
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sympathy because youth has expressed itself 
openly and frankly, 

The important step of no longer considering 
architecture as the making of a good plan and 
facade*. hut as the composition of different 
masses, led in the beginning to a modelling where 
the straight line seemed to he condemned. There 
is a general feeling now that we have passed that 


Hilversum. by the architect Dudok. As other 
architects working in the same spirit I should like 
to give you the names of Wils and the associated 
srchitccts Jlijvoet and Duiker, who won the first 
prize fur a new Art Academy at Amsterdam. 

I hope you will allow rue to show some work of 
the Office of Public Works of Amsterdam, under 
the direction of niy colleague, HulshnfT. He has 
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point. Instead'of the romantic fairy-tale houses, 
where every detail seems to keep a secret, there has 
come again the great flat surface and the silence 
—the wall as the background \ while the other 
homes w'ene themselves dancing, the new house 
should create an interior in which we could dance. 
The change is not so much a new view of archi¬ 
tecture as another view of life in general. As 
examples of this architecture there are some 
municipal buildings of a suburb of Amsterdam, 


formed a Staff of very clever architects, all working 
in the modern spirit, and, after a period of the 
romantic and picturesque style, he now comes to 
the straight lines and the silent walls, 

Of course, what I have shown you is in no sense 
complete, because trying to give an idea of the 
principal lines is to omit many things that in them¬ 
selves certainly would be w*onh while looking at. 

As a Iasi duty, coming from my beloved Amster¬ 
dam, I bring to you the greetings of these old 
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houses that still, form the principal beauty of the 
town. 'Fhe love for these houses has not gone. 
We who, as the younger generation, although 
we Like to look into the future, love the 
beautiful old face of our town. Why shouldn't 


it be possible to do both ? We can love our 
children as well as our parents ; only the love is 
different and it depends more on the age of 
out minds on which aide our feelings are the 
stronger. 



Telephone Oft ice, Amstehilalm (Entrwce). D^iqnzb dy A Boqeen, 

Built 
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Discussion 

(MR. EDWARD P. WARREN IN THE CHAIR) 


MR. WARREN (/*.]: I have bee a asked, as the 
President has had to leave to catch a train, to lake his 
place in the chair. He absents himself with great regret, 
a regret that I echo. 

As 1 am here, 1 believe the honour devolves upon me 
of proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to Dr* 
Sloihuuwcr, and 1 judge from the applause which has 
greeted his remarks that Dr. Slot ho owe r has given us 
an extremely popular and, as l have felt it to he, a very 
interesting lecture* We alt of us have, in spite of the 
lit lie difference* which did exist, in the seventeenth 
century in particular, between our country and Holland, 
and we always liavehad, an affection, even in the midst 
of our quarrels* and an admiration for that country, I 
need hardly allude to the expression +H Dutch courage/ 1 
because, immensely as we admired the courage of the 
Dutch, we had to account for it in some way* and we 
accounted for it by attributing it to the excellence of 
their schttaps, and the presence of the little bottle* 
which they carried and from which they imbibed before 
fighting in the terrific manner they did, so our seamen 
when asking for a drink of that beverage asked for 
Dutch courage. We have an extremely affectionate 
memory fur one of the best kings we ever had in this 
country, whom we alluded to -is 14 Dutch William," 1 
lie brought us many things, good government and good 
sense, and he led the fashion for Dutch architecture, a 
manner of architecture which spread, and, in spite of 
the changes which inevitably arose in the different habits 
of the countries, is still very marked in Great Brif&Lm 
We have the Dutch type of house with us to-day, and 
within the la&t 50 years there has been a strong revival 
of what we may call the Dutch manner in End and. It 
haa always struck me, however, as a little singular that 
the Dutch + having imposed the sash window upon 
England, appear to have deserted it themselves. They 
have imposed it on Portugal too, and given it up ; you 
find it in Oporto and Lisbon* and even In Gibraltar, hut 
not much in Holland, 

With regard to I loll and as a country for the study of 
architecture, every Englishman who goes to Holland, 
as E did for the first time thirty years ago, is immensely 
struck wills the delightful* slightly familiar, but also 
slightly strange quality of Dutch architecture, particu¬ 
larly that of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
There is nothing more charming than to wake up one 
morning in a bright* dean Dutch town—and Dutch 
towns are very clean—and 1 am speaking now of the 
old Dutch architecture as we were all familiar with it in 
those days. I have not been to Holland, I regret to say, 
since the war, in fact not for 15 years, and therefore 1 
am not familiar personally with these new manifesta¬ 
tions of architecture which Dr* Slothouwer has shown 


to-night. That they have Dutch courage, but not the 
kind derived from hollies, E can testify from what I have 
^ecn to-night; those examples arc the most courageous 
depart urea from all known and accepted rules that* I 
think, occur anywhere in Europe ; and l congratulate 
Dr* iSluthouwcr and hia compatriots on their courage. 
If they go on, they will arrive At w hat the Dutch have 
always arrived at, namely, doing what they wanted to do ■ 
They w ill evolve a new r kind of architecture. Some of the 
buildings in great plain masses which wt have seen on 
the screen struck me as fine things. *As to their eccen¬ 
tricities of window and doorway, 1 must reserve my 
opinion until l have seen them myself, which I hope 
to do before very long. 

After the delightful lecture of Dr. Sfothouwer* and 
in view of the possible question* you have to ask him 
and the further observations which will be made by 
others, I only have to propose a very hearty vote of 
thanks to him for being so good as to cornu here and 
give us this delightful evening. 

MR- HENRY M. FLETCHER [FA 1 It gives me 
very great pleasure to second this vote of thanks for the 
very w itty and philosophical Paper which we have heard 
ihfs evening* Dr* Slothouwer is a very diplomatic man ; 
he began by making us all purr—l do not know that we 
co old al 1 pi j r r pe rsnnaIly, but we pu rred vicarious! y fur 
iisr Edwin Lutyens* Mr. linillie Scott* Mr. Voysc\ 
and others whom he mentioned. It goes very much 
home to us It* hear that our modem architecture has a 
following and an influence in Dutch architecture. If 
sonic of the outcome has surprised us* we may at any 
rate feet pride that the very remarkable work that we 
have seen depicted to-night owes, in some sense* US 
origin 10 ourselves. lc is surprising ; we have all been 
surprised ; but I think we have sufficient breadth of 
mind to realise that this as the ebullition of youth. Dr. 
Sbthnuwer has told us this is the work of young men ; 
and those who settle down to great things have often 
started as young men by going w ild ; experience tem¬ 
pers them and gives them greater reverence for the 
okkr work, but not till after enthusiasm has made them 
mild. One thing which struck me on looking at this 
wonderful scries in that, although they think they have 
left all tradition behind them, they have not; it is all 
Dutch work. Of all the buildings we have seen to-night 
there are few that you could imagine being clone in any 
other country. It is a country which has a great brick 
tradition behind it. 1 he ^extraordinary technical feats 
tbe> have demanded of the bricklayers could not have 
Ijeen asked fur in any country 'whose architecture wai> 
not based upon brickwork* I do not think he showed us 
any of the examples which I have seen in some of the 
publications, of brickwork with the courses laid vertL 
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caily ; that seems an outcome which can hardly he 
defended an Jny grounds, except those of fantasy, 
which rejects every tiling it has seen before. There 
seems to be nothing which they are not capable of 
asking the bricklayers to do and which the bricklayers 
are not equal 10 doing. It show? great enthusiasm, both 
in the designers and the workmen, that they should be 
ready to throw aside all tradition, all logic, and every¬ 
thing except the desire to dn something new ; and we 
must not blaiue them for that. We perhaps have not 
the courage to do that sort of thing ourselves, hut it is 
very refreshing to see it in work for which we Lire not 
responsible. 

Another thing upon which we must congratulate 
Holland, with an almost passionate congratulation, is 
the fact that their Office of Works is ready to embark 
upon experiments of ibis kind. I ask you, ladies and 
gentle men * to turn your minds carefully on to the 
British Office of Works— 1 do not think l need add any 
more on that topic. 

It was very- interesting to see the slides with which 
Dr. Statkouwcr concluded, showing the old work of 
Holland, because one feds that this new work, after 
time has dealt with it, will settle down into the land* 
scape, 1 remember when first the photographs of she 
Exchange at Amsterdam were published in tins country 
how startling ic seemed : but when we saw the illustra¬ 
tion of 11 this evening, it seemed to have settled down 
entirely to be a building which anybody could accept. 
And so l believe it will be found in tile case of all but 
the strangest manifestations nf the present school; 
there were one or two which wc could not accept on 
any terms, ami which I do not think Dr. Stothouvrer 
meant ub to accept on any terms ; he showed them to 
us as interesting marvels. 

But I think the courage with which they have attacked 
these problems w ill have its own reward, and that when 
they have settled down with experience they will pro¬ 
duce works of extraordinary interest and of extra¬ 
ordinary value. 

MR F, R, YERBURT (Secretary, Architectural 
Association 1 : In Bedford Square we regard Dr. 
Slothouwer as one of the representatives of ibe Centre 
Party of the Architectural profession in Holland; 
he is neither Bolshevik nor reactionary. 1 am sorry 
he has not shown examples of hi* own work this 
evening, for if he had, we should have seen that it was 
fresh and carried out with a kindly regard for the 
past. Certain of the architects have undoubtedly 
turned their hacks on tradition, and one or two have 
told me they did so intentionally, bccauie, they said, 
though they admired the old work and it was suitable 
in its day, they considered it out of place at the present 
time^ and that it had been badly copied in the past. 

1 agree that in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and in most 
places in Holland, we sec very bad copies of some of the 


old buildings, and it is because of them that the younger 
school have attempted to get right away from tradition. 
Mr. de Klerk was a very great artist, and those who 
knew him realised, even after a short conversation with 
him, that he was undoubtedly a great genius. Ile seemed 
to have a number of followers among the younger 
school w ho did remarkable things. In some cases the 
result wus not good. Their attempt to graft this new 
architecture on to their country houses has been, I 
think, a failure. One British architect whn is thought a 
good deal of in Holland* and who bus not been men¬ 
tioned, is Mr. Mackintosh, of Edinburgh. De Klerk, I 
know, had much admiration for Mackintosh. It is 
perhaps a little extraordinary that the architect & who 
were best known in Holland were not some of the 
architects whom perhaps we know best, I wish to add 
my thanks tor the Paper which ihe lecturer has given us + 

MR, FLETCHER [R] : I f I may rise again 1 would 
like to ask Dr, Slot ban wer what the lighting of sonic of 
these buildings is like inside, especially Mr, Dudok’s 
building. The proportion of wall space to window area 
is something extraordinary. It may be that the great 
length of the windows compensates for their w r anl of 
height, but most of the windows appear to be about 
two feet high* 

AIR. GILBERT H* JENKINS [F. 1 : 1 also would 
tike to add my appreciation of Dr. S|otbouwer P a Paper, 
the more so a^ 1 was one of the party from the Archi¬ 
tectural Association, and was fortunate in being one of 
the guests of the architects in -Amsterdam the year be¬ 
fore last. They showed us an enormous amount of their 
work, new and old, and we all felt that although eccen¬ 
tric things were being done, the time would come when 
a great deal of the best that they had been striving lor 
would come to the front, and the eccentricities would 
drop away. They seem 10 have had a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity for housing their working classes* Holland, 
during the war, went through, perhaps, a phase of great 
prosperity, and rite Dutch teem to have used the oppor¬ 
tunity to put up around Amsterdam very much better 
houses fur the working classes than. I think f any other 
country. One of the reasons why their houses arc more 
satisfactory. in some ways is that the foundations of 
Amsterdam are extremely bad. and it does not pay tci 
put up low buildings.; you must put up buildings of 
four or five storeys. There you have great blocks of 
workmen's dwellings, and though the fenestration is 
eccentric, yet in many cases it is very fine. The wonder¬ 
ful sense of mass and grouping which some of the 
photographs revealed shows a distinctly new idea and 
trend in architecture. 1 can answer Mr. Fletcher's 
question and say the schools are well lighted, and any¬ 
one visiting them would say that they are good schools 
for ordinary primary education ; they are buildings 
which wt in England might almost envy. I think the 
time is coining when architects here, in America, and 
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elsewhere will go to Holland to study the work which 
Dutch architects are doing. 

MR. T. ALWYN LLOYD [F.J also expressed his 
thanks to Dr. Sbthouwer, and continued ; l am an¬ 
other of those who received great kindness from Dr T 
Slothouwer in his native city during the time I 
was in Holland as a wayfarer, I had previously 
met him, and when i called to see him he gave 
me one of the most delightful days it has ever been 
my pleasure to spend ; he put himself out to show 
me the architectural glories of Amsterdam in a way that 
1 , ns a stranger, could not possibly have experienced 
otherwise. We are all amazed, 1 think, by the courage 
and the ingenuity with which the modem architects of 
Holland are tackling their problems. Like those who 
have already spoken, I do not feel myself able to sub¬ 
scribe to all the results of the theories we have seen 
expressed in the buddings on the screen to-night, but 
1 would like to add my tribute to the courage tnd, al¬ 
most as import ant, the public spirit in Holland which 
has backed op the efforts of the younger architects and 
enabled them to build in this extraordinary way. An¬ 
other thing is, that the buildings express not only a 
design of remarkable character, but also a very surpris¬ 
ing use of materials. I think that in no part of the world 
could we see such magnificent brickwork, the colour and 
the texture, that we get in Dutch buildings* 

MR. T. LAWRENCE DALE [F f ] 1 I rise 10 support 
Mr. Jenkins in his appreciation of Dutch architecture* 
1 wro struck by ihc tendency of several speakers to 
patronise the modem Dutch architects; they are 
frightened by what they call " wild men." For myself 
I confess I think that Dutch architecture is not only- 
going to do something fine, but has already done some¬ 
thing extremely fine. The shipping office is, 10 my 
mind, a most interesting building, one of the most 
interesting that have been erected m the last generation. 
The extraordinary wealth of imaginative detail in that 
building is bewildering. You may say it Is overdone, 
but that, surely, Is a very small criticism. The fact is 
that nobody else could do it. In the same way the flats 
of our very much regretted friend dc Klerk seemed to 
me extraordinarily brilliant. One cannot admire them 
all equally, but the building with the balconies was 
beautiful ; seeing it only on the screen* you cannot 
appreciate the beauty of the whole thing. When Eng¬ 
lish architects speak in a patronising manner of that 
work, 1 ask them to recall the English attempts at the 
same pro blent, the block of industrial dwellings or 
flats of ihc cheaper type. 1 have very much pleasure in 
greeting Dr* Slothouwer again. 

MR. W. T. BENSLYN [. 4 * 1 : 1 would like to say 
that one of the things that struck many members of the 
Architectural Association when they wrent to Holland 
was the effect which the houses built by these architects 


had on the people who lived in them. We were privi¬ 
leged, under the leadership of the late Mr. dc Klerk and 
Dr. Kepler, to go into the houses, and the impression 
we came away with was that* whatever else ibis work 
had done, it had certainly stimulated the people who 
lived in the houses. We have had it preached in Eng¬ 
land that good architecture would have an uplifting 
effect on the standard of living and the taste of the 
community, and we can say that one of the greatest 
honours to the memory of Mr. de KJerk is that his 
work did have this uplifting effect on the people 
who dwelt in the houses he had built. I have never 
seen such a high standard of taste in any country I 
have visited. 

DR* SLOTHOUWER (in reply) : The great inte¬ 
rest shown by those who have token part in the dis¬ 
cussion makes it a pleasure for me to ask your attention 
for a few more minutes. It is not possible for me to 
answer all the speakers personally, Mr. Jenkins has 
answered the question put by Mr. Fletcher. And Mr* 
Fletcher's remark about the possibility of introducing 
new technique to the workmen is on the same level as 
the very intelligent remarks of Mr. Benslym I would 
only add to the answer that it is not sufficiently under¬ 
stood, l think, that the past styles of architecture have 
never been styles of the people ; they have always been 
styles invented by those who had no contact at all 
with the people. The great thing, really, is that ihc 
people of Holland are very much interested in their 
architecture, and I know, personally, that ihc contact 
we have with our bricklayers ss more sincere than it 
was, let us say, a hundred years ago, and especially fifty 
years ago. 

Another difficult question which has been asked re* 
ferred to the teaching of architecture. I think the best 
answer l can give is that I do not think teaching is so 
very important; I think that young students pick up 
what they like to pick up, and forget the rest. But, to 
tdl you how things are now, we have one official 
Institute where architecture is taught, which is in Delft* 
There is, however, a younger school, or rather a 
younger generation, who have tried to make a school 
in Amsterdam* That is 3 very important thing for us, 
bin a difficult thing to speak of, because the great 
principles that brought the men to that school under 
State support were a little mixed, if thev had not been 
so openly against the theories of Delft, L am sure their 
success would have been greater* 

I would specialty like to thank the Chairman and 
Mr. Dale, who has been so kind as to appreciate this 
work, which in many ways is overdone, 1 am very glad 
he has used the word. It is indeed difficult for me to 
criticise the work of my countrymen* I thank you for 
your appreciation of my Pape^ and for the generous 
hospitality which I have received. 
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A Review of the 

Tendencies of Architectural Education" 

BY PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, MA. [K] 


A RCH 1 TECTURAL education is perhaps the 
lJL most interesting and vital question of the day 
X i. to our profess inn. The practising architect, 
who would prefer not 10 be bothered about it, his own 
education having been completed (a sad delusioni> 
needs assistants from time to time as his juniors grow 
up and drift away 10 higher pay ; and maybe among his 
eons and daughters one at least is designated either by 
heredity or inheritance to enter the firm and will need 
education to that end ; the subject also affects the 
silent public which furnishes material to primary, 
secondary,, public,and university education to be worked 
up for vocational training and ultimate bread-w sfining. 
Architectural education indirectly concerns the school¬ 
master who prepares our youths, and directly the 
growing ranks of instructors, masters, and professors 
of the technical institutes and colleges who from it 
derive sustenance and by it honour. To these it may 
seem sacrilegious that any word should he spoken in 
criticism of their worship of an image that lias come 
down to them from the Jupiter of the R.LB.A., and 
they form a class that by reason of its cultivated elo¬ 
quence Largely affects the atmosphere of discussion. 
Finally architectural education, deals with an art which 
is both a necessity and a joy 10 mankind, so that 
patrons or clients also have interests that are deeply 
involved in this subject. 

It is neccssarv that we should be reminded that 
architecture is either cursed or blessed with per¬ 
manence. 11 expresses the characters and education of 
its servants in solids. It ia not ephemeral as music or 
even literature. The original purpose of a building 
may be changed and become of little account, but the 
atone, brick, steel, and reinforced concrete may, almost 
perpetually, bear witness to w hat manner of persons in 
the first quarter of the twentieth century strutted their 
hour upon the architectural stage. 

Tram this standpoint the educational influences which 
at present enlighten or shadow the course of the young 
architect must be considered. Under the cloak of a 
curriculum liis judgment is heated, his ideals are 
cooled, and he h comforted by that growing self-con¬ 
fidence which the world discerns to he an outstanding 
persuasion of his profession. 

The Effects op the Was, 

Any review of the present productions of students of 
architecture must unfortunately take account of the 

* Edinburgh A rehitee rural Association, 21 March 1924. 


disturbance caused by the war to a whole generation. 
It would be Inconsiderate not to give full weight to 
this lamentable fact. I 1 he snapping of tradition may 
provide a starting point for a fresh outlook, but it also 
will emphasise the importance of recalling our aims. 

The war of 1914-18 will be found to have left its 
mark upon the works of architecture as upon painting 
and sculpture. Buildings reflect social conditions and 
artistic ideals. We remark the aspect of the work of 
a century ago in the sterner simplicity and frigid lack 
of ornament of the scholarly Grecian ideal that replaced 
the last survival of the Baroque. Minor currents and 
remote motives may be overlooked and the general 
character discerned as unmistakably more serious than 
the exhausted traditionalism of the dose of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The black death in the fourteenth 
and the wars of religion in France and the Nether¬ 
lands in the sixteenth are historical instances of change 
of aspect produced hy similar causes. The full effect of 
the recent war upon our building art cannot yet be 
measured, but it is still to be reckoned with in the 
student world. 

Though the normal volume of building is resuming 
to meet suspended commercial requirements, and 
smaller houses are being erected in great numbers, it 
is clear that idealistic, which can be inclusive of luxury, 
building which is nccesarily architectural, will be 
generally impossible until the incubus of the expenses 
of the war are alleviated by revived trade and pro¬ 
duction. 

The tendency, however, of the excitement and sacri¬ 
fices of war upon the student mind should not be 
wholly repressive, A stimulus to imaginative con¬ 
ception, similar to that imparted to literature and 
ictorial art, may be predicated fur the arts of design, 
indents' work should be illuminating as to the results 
of a changed outlook on life, and unless depressed by 
an academical system its freedom should be mani¬ 
fested in earnest and fresh conceptions. 

The Architecture of the Victorian Era. 

Victorian is sufficient description of an era already 
clearly distinguished by its variegated architectural 
landmarks ; they include Greek, in St, George's Hall, 
Liverpool, Gothic, in the Palace at Westminster and the 
Royal Courts of Justice, the significant medievalism of 
ecclesiastical work, and finally the romantic granges and 
Dutch brickw ork of the school of Norman Shaw ; and 
this ravaging of the architectural musuem culminated 
in the serious endeavour to relate the decorative arts 
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of the day 10 social reform, which i& still a not- 
exhausted ideal. 

The architectural product of the era was extra¬ 
ordinary in its variety p but in spite of its basis iti really 
scholarly investigation its cnthueisiaros were as tran¬ 
sient as They were rapid in evolution. 

The subject of architectural fashion is interesting 
and mysterious, and should he explored philosophically. 
Its prejudices, standards of taste, its sincere hypocrisies 
and fanaticisms, have perverted the public judgment in 
art, with the result that the path of the student is 
surrounded and baffled by iendendes which make the 
direction of progress difficult and uncertain. This 
Victorian architect Lire leaves us wondering at Us power 
and enthusiasms, with the questions, What was the 
architectural education that produced works of such 
variety and power J Are wr certain that the paih 
which we are now pursuing, and which to a great 
extent has replaced the Victorian policy, is more likely 
to lead to vitality in our art ? 

The last century generally, and that later portion 
of it with which some of us have had persona! con¬ 
nection, cannot be credited with the inheritance or 
initiation of systematic architectural training. By 
contrast with our continental neighbours we had no 
educational processes. Definite courses of study in 
the science of construction or history of art did not 
exist, and, examinations in architecture not having been 
invented, schools for preparation for such teste had 
not come into being. 

Articles of Arr*£STicErim\ 

The historic principle was education by articled ap¬ 
prenticeship in the office of a practising architect; a 
training equally open to tin articled assistants and 
juniors down to the rank of office boy. An impressi%e 
list might be made of arch heels' powder-monkeys who 
attained quarter-deck rank. The gracious gifts of ster¬ 
ling character, taste and artistic ability were not then 
conferred only upon premium pupils, or indeed now 
only upon whole-time students in col legem. An office 
is fun by a crew sharing a common experience falling 
to all who take a turn at the oars. The staff, including 
the pupils, shared the same fare ; the premium was 
paid for the advantages of a stool at the desk, and in¬ 
volved participation in the secret mysteries of the 
master. 

Mr, Bolton 1 * researches into the journals of Sir John 
Soane's office do not reveal material differences from the 
routine of general practice which still miintuins. The 
tendency of this system for good depended upon ihe 
business dealt with and on the master’s method of w ork. 
Slackness of business afforded onponunity for acade¬ 
mical exercises, but it was conceded that the pupil was 
fortunate who^e lot fell in a busy office. 

As success depended more upon the pupil's leal and 


adaptability than in a disciplined academy,, the ten¬ 
dency was not only to make a student fend for himself, 
but also to develop a sense of responsibility for the wrork 
in hand, which grew in a long term of articles into a 
full professional qualification, To office training was 
often added contact with practical building by a term 
in a builder’s shops, or better still by a place in the 
clerk of works* office from the beginning K> the end of 
a job. An improvership, at small pay or none, in a 
different atmosphere generally followed h town and 
country mice changing places. Travel abroad might 
ensue for a year or more, when Greece and Rome 
were indispensable before the days of steam, and later 
for a few months when the mediaeval continent was 
the goal. In broad outline this constituted the educa¬ 
tion of the men on whose works the fame of the Victo¬ 
rian era rests. 

The London A.A, 

There were a few privileges and influences outside 
the office to be reckoned with. The Architectural As¬ 
sociation was founded in London about the middle uf 
the last century p and continued for nearly 50 years as a 
purely voluntary association of juniors, providing one 
another with fellowship in study. A basis was laid 
for classes of instruction, which became important 
with the advent of compulsory examination. The 
original ideLi of the Association was mutual contribu¬ 
tion by members, and avoided the relation of students 
and instructors. The atmosphere was free, if unsyftle- 
matic, and its effect cannot he easily defined ; generally 
it was most useful to men in second-rate offices who 
enjoyed meeting their more fortunately placed breth¬ 
ren. The economical half-guinea annual subscription 
was a real source of strength to the Association and a 
blessing to its members. The large constituency of 
London ensured its success, but Edinburgh, with other 
centres, followed the slattern. The sixty sixth session of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association cannot be 
passed without acknowledging the illustration that it 
offers of the self-devotion of leaders and of the seal 
of juniors in mutual sendee. 

The lack of an organised system in architectural 
education produced the tendency to that mutual self- 
helpfulness which is notable among artists. This is too 
valuable an element to be overlooked in a day when the 
need for it is not so apparent as formerly. The dis¬ 
appearance of voluntary aid to the educational needy 
will be a real loss to the profession ; to a great extent 
the very economical coat of the technical classes 
established in London by the County Council at the 
School of Building at firixton and elsewhere at Poly¬ 
technics meets the need ; but the friendliness and free¬ 
dom of architectural associations has a different quality 
to that of schools, though one must not deny that it can 
be present between remunerated instructors and sub* 
scribing students. 
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Lectl-res At the R.A, and Colleges. 

Among the educational resources formerly open to 
a limited number of London students was the privilege 
of attending lectures at the Royal Academy by the Pro¬ 
fessor of Architecture. A abort course was delivered 
each winter on the particular subject dear to the pro¬ 
fessor. The audience, besides the handful of evening 
architect included the day-time painting and sculp¬ 
ture students, who attended compulsorily and inatten¬ 
tively. These lectures were stately functions delivered 
in the presence of the President and members of the 
Academy. My architectural ancestor has described to 
me the dignity and charm of Professor Cockerell's 
appearance and manner + in the days when he was 
vindicating the importance of Greek architecture to a 
generation of reactionaries and heretics. The value of 
the Professor's words was ephemera!, but his executed 
buildings arc a permanent legacy of beauty and scholar¬ 
ships 

Sir Gilbert Scott's lectures on Mediaeval Architec¬ 
ture at the Royal Academy were eloquent and scholarly 
propaganda; they covered a long term of years, and 
probably had the clergy as much as architects in view, 
Edward Barry’s lectures followed, and were apologetic 
for a wider field of vision, G. EL Street lectured after 
Barry's premature death (he vigorously protested 
against being called professor)* This was a most 
stimulating course, mainly devoted to the French 
cathedrals. He was in the thick of detailing the Law- 
Courts building, but in spite of a very large practice in 
w hich he insisted on giving individuality to every draw¬ 
ing, be found time to visit France for the purpose of 
his lectures* No professor succeeded Street ; Water- 
house and Hadley gave one nr two lecture* apiece, and 
valuable short courses were given by Mr. Penrose. 
Professor Middleton and Dr, Reginald Stewart Poole 
on subjects due to the interests of Lord Leighton, 
which were far beyond the cognizance of the average 
Academy student > but had considerable influence in 
enlarging the horizon of a few beyond the now waning 
batUefidd of the styles. The appointment of Professor 
Aitchison inaugurated a long term of scholarly lectures 
on Classical Architecture, which marked the changing 
seasons. 

Professorships of Architecture— that is, lectureships 
—had been established at King*s College and Uni¬ 
versity College, London, and the names of Professor 
Kerr at the former and of Donaldson* Hushing, 
Hay ter Lewis, and Roger Smith at the latter can be 
remembered with gratitude. These courses dealt with 
construction and history, and were attended by pupils 
and assistant* from offices. They were not propagan¬ 
dist in tendency a* those at the Royal Academy, and 
may be described as simply informing, 1 suspect that 
the article in the Encychp^dia Brifnrmtta that still 
stands on architecture embodies Professor Husking $ 


University College cmirae of 70 years ago. Those days 
were anterior to photographic illustration, and probably 
the magic lantern was considered frivolous. The dia¬ 
grams employed„ however, were to remain beautiful 
exhibitions of scholarly draughtsmanship. The illus¬ 
trations published in Sir Gilbert Scott's volume of 
lectures were wholly made on a large scale for the 
Academy Lecture Room ■ hut Street only sketched on 
the blackboard as he lectured to illustrate the develop¬ 
ment of vaulting, 

ABttUTECTURAL PUBLICATIONS— BOOKS AND 
Weeklies, 

The artistic interests of the period can be discerned 
by recalling its publications, Gwilt’s dry pernican was 
supplanted by the vigorous doctrinaire volumes of 
Fergusson's History* This work, in its broad catho¬ 
licity, is still in important influence, and has not been 
displaced, though the liberality with which an indivi¬ 
dualistic criticism is dispensed is only to be regretted 
if accorded equal value with his presentation of facts. 
Rut strong architectural convictions were then the 
fashion* and though Fergu&son held himself aloof 
from current enthusiasms, his encyclcpicdk acquain¬ 
tance with the buildings of the world may excuse his 
dogmatisms. He was a second Agincourt. But the 
bulk of the literature was specialist. It is significant 
that the movements of architectural taste almost 
wholly proceeded upon scholarly* w ell illustrated hooks* 
This was a true development of the Renaissance im¬ 
petus derived from the republication of Vitruvius. 
The work of the brothers Adam was based upon their 
Spalatro book ; the Greek movement upon Stuart and 
Revett and Wilkins ; the Italian Classic upon Leta- 
romlly ; the later Greek upon Penrose’s Athenian and 
Ccickercirs sEgina and liana. 

The Gothic Revival cannot he divorced front Pugin's 
example^ from Rickman and Parker's M Grammars of 
Assent,” or from the Oxford Movement. Ruskrn 1 * 
Start(S 0/ Venice and Serin fMtnpt^ magnificent as 
literati]re,. exercised the deepeas influence upon its 
generation ; it diverted the outlook upon Gothic 
architecture from dilettantism* or a search for academi¬ 
cal principles, and it became ethical and indignantly 
self-righteous. Sharped ParvUth rm longer sufficed, 
and Street* Butterfield and Peanmn showed the way 
into continental Helds that made Viollet-te-Due’s 
Dhtiifnmjif* contribute to modern English art. The 
publication of many beautifully illustrated volumes of 
drawings rapidly followed, and the English architects 
of the period may claim to have established u sellout of 
patient and fruitful invest i gat ion of European medieval 
building- a school which one fears has passed away 
if the parlous condition of the Pugin Studentship com¬ 
petition, founded to further such studies, is sympto¬ 
matic. 
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Regard should he given to the progress of photo¬ 
lithography, by means of which inspiration was re¬ 
freshed every week through the pages of the Building 
Afcrra and its rivals. For a few pence new examples 
could he procured of precedents, ancient and modern. 
In any estimate of the educational resources ami ten¬ 
dencies of the last generation the eifect of the rapid 
circulation of picturesque and scholarly drawings must 
be allowed for, Wc may ask if any educational stimu¬ 
lus to-day can be compared with the periodical publi¬ 
cation of illustrations by Street, E, \\. Godwin, Burges, 
or Norman Shaw ? 

The Sketch Books* 

Besides the weeklies, so-called Sketch* Books 
were issued to subscribers by enthusiastic dubs. The 
serial volumes of the Architectural Association* the 
Spring Gardens and the Lancaster Clubs had important 
aims and results h Those folios created a repenory 
for the designer, having the definite aim of supplying 
inspiration from old work. Their day has passed, but 
they are monitors io the modem student of zeal in 
study, as, the cost of photo-lithography being inhibitory 
to an annual subscription of one guinea, tbe pages were 
laboriously lithographed itl transfer ink; a detestable 
medium to a careless draughtsman. No superficiality 
can be alleged against the measured studies -of such 
profound students of medieval life as Wm, Burges 
and Edward W. Godwin. They were not only anti¬ 
quaries hut practical architects. It is to these masters 
that the InidUgenec underlying the craft movement of 
William Morris should be imputed. Burges*s volume 
of architectural drawings has a value comparable with 
Penrose's Athenian Principle *, Clearness of definition 
and elimination of tbe unessential mark the school of 
draughtsmanship. To these names Nesiiicld may be 
added„ followed soon after by Bodley, whose mantle 
has nut yet quite fallen into disuse. Wc owe to these 
later Victorian leaders the vital interest of that in¬ 
telligent archeology which is our hope to-day* 

Competitions* 

The tendencies of any system, or luiblt of training 
in architecture, are exhibited directly in competition 
designs as wd! as in huildings. Freshmen enter the 
lists with veterans, bringing new knowledge and en¬ 
thusiasms, Actual building practice naturally Jags a 
generation behind students' design. Public competi¬ 
tions during tbe list quarter of the nineteenth century 
were full of surprises ; and in architectural competition 
surprise strategy lias had its victories. The sensations 
should be recalled of the Manchester Tow n Hall com¬ 
petition T of the Bristol Assize Courts, won twice uver 
by E. W. Godwin ; of Wakefield Town Hall, in which 
Mr. Collcutt won his spurs with a double vets inn, in 
Gothic and New Renaissance, These were open com¬ 
petitions. St* Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh p and the 


Law Courts in I^ondon were limited, and later the 
Admiralty buildings was first open and then selected, 
and the Imperial Institute and the South Kensington 
Museum were limited. Liverpool Cathedral first and 
last may also he included. All these competitions 
furnid; a conspectus of the tendencies of the current 
education. Entire freedom of outlook, great variety of 
treatment, originality and artistic power, abound in this 
collection. The draughtsmanship is strikingly and 
characteristically English, h embodies the traditions 
of David Roberts, Front, and Mackenzie in the coloured 
perspectives, and in constructional definition illustrates 
the soundness of its training by measured drawing. 
The Law Courts drawings of Sir Gilbert Scott's design 
and those wonderful details drawn for Wm. Burges by 
Phene Spiers would be almost impossible to-day* In 
a modern cathedral competition could we expect such 
scholarly perfection as G. E. Street achieved in his 
Edinburgh drawings showm a year or two ago at the 

R.I.B.A. ? 

Student^' Competitions, 

The student competitions echoed this endeavour to 
hear away the prize by a tour Jr force. The Royal 
Academy Gold Medal produced such work os Wm. 
Frame's nobleman's house in the manner of Burges - 
a similar subject about Twenty years later produced an 
Assyrian palace by Atwood Slater; French Renais¬ 
sance by Tom Madaren ; Dutch by Guy Dawber, and 
a Norman Shaw version by Gerald Horsley, Niven's 
Elizabethan Soane mansion is a landmark in scholar¬ 
ship, and Leihahy's House fur Learned Societies, n 
few years later, introduced the mysterious author of 
the " Debut series ip in the Building News Designing 
Club 10 a larger world* 

Besides many private design circles under fancy 
names* the students 1 designing clubs, dealing with 
unambitious subjects, conducted monthly by Air. 
Maurice Adams for the Building .Veter and by E. \V. 
Godwin for the British Architect, were outlets for 
energy, infectious in their elf eel- These design circles 
have been superseded by the establishment of Schools 
of Architecture, hut nne may doubt whether the spirit 
of the prophets rests upon the more regular schools. 
The vivacity and adventure manifested In these works 
reveal the eanttatfiess and brilliance of the student 
world of that day. Of this youthful freedom of ex¬ 
pression, if it is not already too late, one would say as 
of the cluster of the young vines, si destroy it nut for 
a blessing is in it/ 1 

l he pernni that we have been reviewing was pre¬ 
dominantly interested in artistic design ; it had the 
usual attributes of the artistic temperament, and was 
always in protestation against the current European 
traditional style. Merely pompous formal design 
had the fear of Ruskinian criticism before its eves and 
it* romanticism alternated between severity and 
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pkturesqucness. Carlyle and Drowning were pro¬ 
phesying as well as Hus tin. and much moral earnest¬ 
ness underlay the excitement. 

The Modern Outlook. 

To-day a different atmosphere infuses the designs 
of seniors and juniors. Indeed, it Is difficult to believe, 
in surveying the student world, that the present is 
product of the past. Its evolution is indiBlind ; it 
may he but a reversion to a temporarily discarded type, 
or the reappearance after an upheaval of a primseva] 
underlying basis. Was the nineteenth century only 
a spasm of ill-health ? Is the twentieth the authentic 
neighbour And inheritor of the healthier eighteenth r 
Does ancestral devotion justify itself if, while con¬ 
temning the fathers and grandfathers, it poilfs oblations 
upon the altars of the great-grandfathers, as if their 
virtues had 110 transmissible life : Such piety is 
suspect of affectation, and needs pontifical robes to 
give it respectability. The tendency is to be noted and 
weighed, as commending a ready-made starting point 
for an academical system ’ an apparatus of style and 
criticism, easy to be applied and fit for youth in its 
subjection to spoon-feeding I 

The Demand for Examinations. 

The break in the sky, which practically coincided 
with the death of Queen Victoria, had its origin in a 
claim for authentic qualification steadily raised and 
maintained by the always earnest and hard-working 
practitioners and students who formed the larger outer 
rim of the artistic professional circle. Inability to 
partake In (be bold adventure* of students' design 
had necessitated on their part concentration on the 
matters of fact of constructional science and pro¬ 
fessional practice. These subjects arc nut of the 
tournament field, but of the text-book, classroom, and 
examination paper. A limited popularity had attached 
to the voluntary examinations of the R.E.B.A., and 
among its successful candidates an occasional hen- 
appeared who had scored in design competitions. 
Method* of study and examination naturally appeal 
to the public mind, and the recognition of such methods 
by the Institute, when admission to its ranks was 
confined to examination candidates, has given it im¬ 
petus and status* From year to year this has developed 
and now official qualification is universally recognised 
as indispensable. The tendency of this compulsory 
examination or academic system therefore has now to 
be considered. 

Science and Art. 

Architecture combines science and art in varying 
proportions. A good building should exhibit the 
harmony of both ; at once intelligent and reasonable 
and productive of pleasure and humane interest \ 
disgusting m neither by barbarism nor affectation. 

The architect parent has incessantly to attempt the 


reconciliation of these unbrotherly twins. His con¬ 
science always places him in awkward predicaments. 
His successes are those of the peace-maker. His 
position is akin to a practising theologian compelled to 
reconcile the deep-seated convictions of his own soul, 
plus those of uncanny clients, with tortuous circum¬ 
stances. His art and mystery" is their solution ; be is 
a combine of fire and water “ a machine for the pro¬ 
duction of steam* 

Such considerations must indicate the direction of 
liis education ; the necessary co-ordination of science 
and art by practice gives importance to the ideal of a 
teacher experienced and sympathetic, and tends to the 
revival of the disappearing apprenticeship method of 
education. But fear of reversion need not deter us 
from seeking to estimate the significance of the accom¬ 
plished facts of the more modern system* 

Relation of Examination to Education. 

The Institute examination created a programme of 
study, unwittingly, as it preceded the provision of 
architectural education. This was anomalous, but it 
has had the result of calling Into existence, in a relatively 
short space of lime, new- centres of architectural 
education and the engrafting of courses upon existing 
technical training institutions. The educational world 
recognised that professional examinations provided a 
field of operation, ami acted promptly in catering for 
its new constituents. The system of to-day is the 
product of the examination, and its main tendency is 
the obtaining of examination pusses. 

It is frankly to be deplored that the Institute 
examination in architecture Is the aim of architectural 
education* The educating authority should take prece¬ 
dence and be sufficiently trusted to examine and 
authorise its own production. This, of course, implies 
the closest association of the practitioner with the 
educator in order to avoid j divergent tendency of 
ideals. At present the system of education is pinned 
down to an external examination level, for its purpose 
Is assumed to fail unless it concentrates on schedules 
and previous questions, and the external examiner 
judges his victims by practical standards with which 
the instructor has little acquaintance. 

It b not unnatural that these conditions perplex true 
education. The principles of uninspired text-books 
predominate in building ctinstruction, Mathematics, 
mechanics and the theoretical strengths of materials 
are subjects that lend themselves 10 book instruction 
and questions. The history of architecture plays a 
lame part in the race. Professional practice can be frozen 
into indigestible lumps. The genera! result is that 
departmental instruction specialises upon each subject 
and displays the dangerous tendency of enclosing 
know ledge in air-tight compartments, in spite of coura¬ 
geous attempts by teacher and examiner to resist the 
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evil of mere memorising, and b a constant struggle with 
imaginary problems results. Do we not sympathise 
with tbe teacher's longing to have a real building at 
hand in process of erection where demonstration can 
accompany doctrine, and experiment prove its truth? 
The difficulties of the office do not originate outside 
its sphere of action, and the system which postpones 
them until examination has done most of its work on 
education is not sufficient for its real purpose. 

The Study of Cqnsteuction. 

The school designs for prize competitions, both at the 
Institute and for the School of Rome, arc evidences of 
the finished products of the scholastic method of inten¬ 
sive cultivation in theoretical construction. They will 
be found to exhibit some elaborately worked out detail, 
usually an iron mock dome* with stress diagrams and 
seductive calculations. Everyday architects stand 
uoized at the high attainment and student-like quality 
of the work. But the tendency is manifestly wrong 
which permits ihe constructional pans and roof sections 
of the general drawings to be filled with opaque lints, 
and which for the major problems of structure appear 
to rely on the magic of ferro-concrete. The system is 
not healthy which evades that fundament id thorough¬ 
ness which real working drawings demand* and which 
skips difficulties tn produce a pseudo-constructional 
drawing which can no it properly be said to have been 
designed. 

The atmosphere of a forcing pit too often pervades 
an exhibition nf school designs. Intensive cultivation, 
whether of vegetables, livestock* or of architectural 
students, produces phenomena) specimen a of doubtful 
commercial value, and needs the constant adulteration 
of the builder's and workman's intellectual and pra^ti- 
cal outlook. 

The Study of Design, 

The study of practical design in schools presents 
greater difficulty than tint of theoretical or so-called 
applied construction. The tendencies of the office are 
adjusted daily to the idiosyncrasy of a client, and by 
the terror of the estimate. These persistent thorns in 
the flesh of the zealous practitioner do not afflict the 
school. The instructor is happy in freedom from such 
anxieties, and he stimulates the uninstmeted to Hap 
their wings in a paradise of art where such malicious 
spirits do not trouble. Unless the teacher himself has 
been hard bitten by the adversities of practice, and is 
caustic aa well as sympathetic in disposition, his class 
fa doomed to much disillusionment in the later pro¬ 
cesses of life on earth. 

The tendency of the schools in the study of design is 
naturally towards such standardised subjects as cottages 
or continental casinos, of which published types are 
plentiful, the one based upon an urgent but passing 
economic need, and the other upon a characteristic 


reaction from the ecclesiastical ideals of medievalism 
in thirsting for ike luxury of declining Rome. 

The practical sessional problem of school routine is 
not merely that of setting subjects for design, but of 
guiding ilhist ratio ns and examples for the students. 
The range of available prints ta more limited than a 
casual observer might think. In-breeding results 
from the dependence of the schools on current publica¬ 
tions of contemporary' academical work for types, arid 
absence of freshness of motive or outlook. It is not 
easy to suggest a remedy. Human nature, of which the 
professional instinct of architects is part, would propose 
to substitute actual and current building*! and proposi¬ 
tions as the types to he studied and experimented with 
in the local centre of architectural education for the 
standardised problems either of the R.I.B.A. examina¬ 
tion or of the instructor's repertory. But too intimate 
a relation between the doctrinaire teacher and his 
neighbouring practitioner would not be possible as 
things now are. The student has to imbibe a scholastic 
doctrine* and later on, when the inevitable office wurk 
begins, adjust it to reality. 

Tin Study of History. 

Of all the departments of ike manifold arc of archi¬ 
tect ure,'history would i*eem to be that most suitable for 
academic study. The theory of construction at all 
points must be applied to modern practice. Material* 
incessantly depend upon markets, while adaptation to 
use and economics are the wheels on which architec¬ 
tural business moves. 

The materials of architectural history are collected 
in more or less convenient forms for the teacher. 
Volumes of drawing* and the now world-wide range 
of photographic illustrations, are at hand. Though the 
subject i* vast, its sub-division chronologically and 
geographically is simple. General outlines can be fol¬ 
lowed by special periods^ and facts supplied, memorised 
and illustrated to any extent demanded by examiners. 

The philosophical treatment of the history of build¬ 
ing demands much more attention than it receives. 
The political, economic and spiritual motives which 
underlie all architecture should not be snowed under 
the forms of expression. Foliage and fruit depend 
upon sail, culture and atmosphere. Deductions ap¬ 
plicable to modem life must be made if the study of 
history is to 1 >e more than pedantic. It can become 
intensely practical and stimulating, and provide for the 
introduction of sanity into architectural criticism if a 
discerning mind directs the innocent neophyte. 

In dealing w ith history the tendency of the schools of 
architecture should become essentially individual, 
schools of thought—not merely schools of design. The 
lack of an intelligent use of form in students 1 designs p 
with regard both to scheme and the use of detail, marks 
a tendency which indicates a limited outlook—a failure 
for which the figment of professional qualification by 
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examination is mainly responsible. Besides the general 
aspect of prize designs—an aspect which deserves the 
criticism that English architectural students persist in 
doing badly where French architects do well—the 
parlous condition of the R.I.B.A. essay prize compe¬ 
tition bears witness to the absence of any real appretia- 
lion of the value of historical study and To the neglect 
of this proper sphere for academical study. 

The examinations in architectural history an at 
present conducted ore merely pedantic,, and it is hypo¬ 
critical to treat this subject as an essential to profes¬ 
sional qualification* It would he better that it should 
he eliminated from the schedules. 

Doctrine ano Ideals. 

It has not been found difficult to propound to the 
Philistine world a doctrine of ascertained professional 
qualification by examination for architectural practices 
for it is not easy to envisage a satisfactory education 
for this combined art and science. In fact no attempt 
has been made to view the problem in its full relation 
either to the abstract art or to the student. 

The tendency of the examination nostrum has been 
to invent an education for itself, a singular reversal of 
evolutionary process. And it must not be forgotten 
that an examination as a hill mark for practising must 
be pitched somewhere about the level of respectable 
mediocrity. The result is that the general practice of 
architecture has been levelled up and education flat¬ 
tened down, Already the loss of variety and adventure 
has become significant in the work of the schools, of 
which the preliminary competition for the School of 
Rome prize this year is a sad witness. With heavy 
examination schedules to digest, and the uncertain taste 
of examiners to face, students cannot risk a free 
excursion into fields of study, and without freedom 
artistic inspiration faints and expires. The only alser- 
native for the student is to ignore as long as possible the 
existence of the Institute and its examinations, to face 
the world without suffixes, and await the testimony of 
qualification that his executed work may afford 1 in 
fact to rely, like authors and composers, painters and 
sculptors, upon real tineertiHeated performance. But 
this alternative cannot now be safely recommended to 
anyone whose livelihood will depend upon public 
bodies* 

It is vain us deplore the tendency of architectural 
education to mediocrity of production without urging 
again that the subject of education directed to the art 
of architecture urgently needs much more time and 
thought to be given to its fundamental presupposition 
than it has yet received. To begin after the comple¬ 
tion of the usual schoolboy life ts too late by three or 
four important yeans. The qualities moat valuable to 
the practising architect should be educed and culti¬ 
vated when character begins to crystalise into indi¬ 


viduality. Inventiveness, mechanical aptitude, ana¬ 
lytical observation, and artistic perception are even 
more important aptitudes than drawing. The widest 
possible basis of general scientific knowledge should be 
laid upon those universal laws which govern all con¬ 
struction from the equator to the poles - upon history* 
which records the progress or the reverse of the civilisa¬ 
tion that implies city building ; and upon drawing and 
geometry, w hich should go hand in hand with writing 
and arithmetic. Upon such a soil specialised studies 
would develop fruitfully towards the particular goals 
»f the architectural profession. But the specialised 
studies of the schools should begin, continue, and end 
with practical aims. Working drawing*, ainost essential 
as well as honourable definition, must replace the 
follies of' 1 rendered J> drawings. The subject matter of 
specifications, probed to its multifarious roots, and 
treared as the architects' literature, should watt upon 
the working drawings. In short the specialised educa¬ 
tion for the profession in its output should have no 
other deliberate aim than the standard of a first-rate 
office* 

We have endeavoured to review the spirit and result 
of the unsystematic educational methods of the Vic¬ 
torian era in the hope that it w ill provoke to emulation. 
It i& not easy to compare its effects with those of our 
present devotion to academical training. If we esti¬ 
mate these, as optimistically as possible, the conclusion 
will probably be that enthusiasm for concrete historic 
ideals* and with it learned research, has faded and 
is replaced by devotion to abstract qualities. The 
designer seeks to realise the force of such phrases, as 
breadth, proportion and com position. These, disso¬ 
ciated from any recognised architectural language, 
have not much inspiration and are already wearying 
the student, The revulsion from revivals, and the 
belated attempt to pick up the dropped thread of the 
eighteenth century—itself st revival— have not fur^ 
niched the schools with the needed stimulus of such 
vivid ideals as our fathers enjoyed. 

Religious art in every age has supplied the most 
direct and concrete expression of idealism. To it 
belongs the commemoration of the dead. Ecclesi¬ 
astical building, which is not now as plentiful as in 
Queen Victoria's day* still dings to medieval t rappings 
and derives a little freshness from the revival of the 
crafts. But .the war memorials of the last few- years 
have furnished an acid test for architects. This oppor¬ 
tunity for the solemnities of art if is difficult 10 
characterise calmly* bui in any review of tendencies it 
must be taken account of. The cenotaph in \Yhite- 
hall, the crosses, obelisks and men in field kit in all 
their melancholy array* await the verdict of time upon 
the architects' interpretation of religion and victory. 
It is to he anticipated that absence of ideal will be 
imputed to the age which followed but knew not the 
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authors of the Scott monument in Edinburgh or the 
Prince Albert memorial in London—and it was the 
age that had known Alfred Stevens and possesses 
Alfred Gilbert. 

tn civil architecture the schools have more or less 
specialised in devotion lo the methods of the Ecojc des 
Beaux Arts, The Parisian draughtsmanship has been 
emulated and the Imperial Roman aud Napoleonic 
planning imitated. It is proving to be unhealthy fare 
for the young architect* and his projects have suffered 
from the exaggeration consequent on applying large 
scale to small subjects. 

In domestic building the schools have been more at 
home, the demand for small houses with its standardi¬ 
sation of types has given both opportunity and guid¬ 
ance to much useful work* Idealism is at a discount 
when economy is supreme. We should like to see 
some exercises In large house design which are not 
based upon Country Life or its heroes. The tendency 
to rely on imperfect glazing, unsound roofs, and broken 
pavements is not courageous, and the doctrine of 
texture, misapplied on architectural drawings, is 
often deceptive in the executed building, OceoralLon 
is an open field, both in sculpture and painting ; one 
that has not yet been systematically cultivated by the 
schools. Apart from the stylistic methods of revivalists 
decoration is difficult and demands high attainment. 
The slight acquaintance, possible to architectural 
studentsj with the technique of decorative art is not 
sufficient to enable them to exercise any real influence 
upon production. The suggestion can be made that 
a much more intimate connection between the curri¬ 
cula of the schools of architecture, art and technology, 
is desirable anil ought to become an ideal in our educa¬ 
tional system for architects. But the tendency of the 
present examination stress is to exclude any practical 
study of decoration, and it will be impossible by 
examination to apply 3 standard test. A proper place 
for decoration, however, should he as certain as for ^mi¬ 
ration in an Ideal educational programme for architects, 

The Future, 

This review or criticism may appear to conclude that 
absence of tettdency marks ihe present position. 
Enthusiasm for education ill the abstract dtJes not lead 
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the architect to any very helpful ideal in his daily 
work. It belongs almost exclusively to the profes¬ 
sional teacher. In the absence of strong conviction 
and having exhausted the superficialities of architecture 
may we not turn to its more essential and universal 
qualities ? Can the science of construction furnish 
us in building with such a root of ^esthetic development 
as we perceive in shipbuilding, even in iron ? Have 
not even motor-cars, like steam locomotives, illustrated 
that purpose, if simply expressed, creates new forms of 
aesthetic value. Artists are conscious of this as they 
sketch building operations and scaffolding, with the 
cranes that in rbc south are known as “ Scotdum IJ 
Is not a medieval apse a stone scaffolding ? Do we 
not come near architectural impressionism in simple 
engineering works of great magnitude, and have not 
stress lines a quality of grace at wort } Will not a 
doctrine of constructive expression, of function (to use 
a modern key-word) yield up beauty out of strength 
and fitness r The answer is certainly affirmative, so 
tir a& It htoc^ : that is, until the architect comes upon 
The scene and illustrate* the lamp of sacrifice by apply¬ 
ing the disjoin membra of the dead to the living 
body by way of decorative treatment—a primitive 
tradition of using skulls and bones, known to anthro¬ 
pologists. Here is our difficulty; danger and hope. 
Perhaps also the occasion for a new understanding and 
alliance wilh the decorative arts—certainly for a new 
analytical perception of what Greek nr Gothic motives 
were when they w ere modern, and not suffused with the 
decaying humour* of antiquity. Ts not: this the sphere 
for the schools of architecture ? Building, beauti- 
fully well done, moved by intelligent appreciation and 
enthusiasm ; such els guided BruntUcsdii in dealing 
wuh both a modern building and nn antique art, The 
field is now clear of will o the wisps. There are no 
other lights 10 misguide. Bogin bv equipping ihe 
st li Jew with a true estimate of the values and es;efiiiaU 
of the buildings of the past, but insist on the value of 
the predominant present, .Mate him an honest repre¬ 
sentative of—not a rebel against— the age in which he 
lives. And lei us set ourselves the task of making the 
architecture schools living centre* in which I he prob¬ 
lems of to-day are educed in the concentrated lights 
of the pasi, tending to the ever-living present. 
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Correspondence 

THE DEFENCE LEAGUE AND .MR, GEORGE 
HUBBARD. 

London, $ May 1924 

To the Editor, Journal RJ.B.A,,— 

Sir,—-S ince my return from India a few weeks ago 
I find that the proposals of the present Council with 
regard to Registration are very similar to those which I 
advocated as early as iiyi r. 

As I believe that the possibility of obtaining Regis¬ 
tration, under the Institute Scheme, is not so remote as 
formerly, I feel my position on the Defence League is 
therefore inconsistent, and have accordingly sent in 
my resignation to that body and withdrawn mv name 
from the voting list.—Yours faithfully, 

George Hubbard [FJ, 

MR. GOODHART-RENDEL’S PAPER. 


Edinburgh, 2 May 1 054 . 
To she Editor* Journal RJ.B.A, — 

phe Paper by Mr, Goodhart-Rcridtl was of ab- 
^orbing interest to those of us aid enough to havt fallowed 
the architect uni] developments M the 'seventies, when ihe 

Revival ** attained high-water mark. 

I am glad to note in the lust of ihe Journal that 
the reference to the" conn! ruination of thr Building Nnis '* 
wa& oat seriously in tended, except in an oblique way* as 
the a iu dents of that time wed much of their enthusiasm 
to the interesting renderings of rhe principal buildings of 
the period appearing m that journal, and particularly to 
the " faithful representsations pp by Hl M. B. A. pi 

Ta me, the fine scries of detailed drawings by Mr, Alfred 
Waterhouse of the Manchester Town I iaJ] were of intense 
interest, as I was fortunate, through residence among the 
Derbyshire hills at the time, to visit regularly this superb 
w ork of that great mimer. and in being able to compare 
the executed work, us it proceeded, with those reproduc- 
imitH by Air. Maurice B. Adams. 

The students of tbr period also owed a debt of gratitude 
to the Building Sens for its " Designing Club/' and. a* I 
was a regular competitor m the first series in the "seventies, 
it was always of interest to study the tvnrds as they were 
published, which, by the way*—as a bit of history— 
were invariably carried off by a competitor whose ideas 
v,ere as original as they were clever. J have no doubt 
)|rtifcMDT W. R, Lethiby will admit the u impeachment >+ 
that under the modest nrm-de-plume of a * Dfbut pp be was 
the lucky man who deservedly carried off the major share 

of the prisces. 

Mr. Goodhart-Rtndd states that the Design for the 
Houses of Parliament by Augustus Wclby Fug in was 
submitted under the nom-de-plumeot" Gilln|iic Graham/* 
It 15 Wf ! I known that there was at that time a fash inn able 
architect of that name practising in Edinburgh. Is it 
‘ legend " h that Pugin, landing at Ldth in his ib Wander¬ 
lust, 1 was employed by Graham on the Talbooth Church, 
of which the latter was architect, and that ihe line and 
original tower and spire were the work of Pugin ? The 
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whole conception and detail bear evidence of the master 
luind and gtvt; support to rumour j but by what freak of 
imagination did Pugin unc his Edinburgh friend's name as 
11 nom-de-pfamt, and what bearing does this have on the 
legend, referred to ? 

J. A. Williamson |i,]. 
COMPETITIONS. 

NmaMtle-on- Tyttr* 17 April 1524. 

To She Editor, Jqubnal R J,B.A.*— 

Sir p —’W r ith reference to the work requested to be done 
by architects submitting plans in competition for proposed 
buildings and the recommendations in the RJ.BJV 
Kalrmhir relating to same, the following is Clause 4 
“ 4 - Tins number, scale, and method of fuitshing of the 
required drawing* shall be distinctly set forth. The 
drawings shall not be more in number or to a larger scale 
than necessary clearly to explain the design, and such 
drawings shall be Uniform in size, number, mode of 
colouring, and mounting An n general rule a scale of 
1 b feet 10 1 inch will be found sufficient for plans, sections 
ami elevation*, or m the case of verv large buildincH J 
smaller scale might suffice, 

" Unless the Assessor advises that perspective drawings 
are deaimblr, they shall not be admitted.” 

In a recent competition the Assessor (a member of the 
Institute), for a w ork in value about £12,000 to £13,000, 
stipulated that the drawings were to be to a scale of % feet to 
the inch, and to comprise plans of each floor* two sections 
of ihr buildings, all elevations, a block plan, a perspective 
view , a report, particulars as to the construction of thr 
building, and an estimate of cost ; it only required quanti¬ 
fies to come within measurable durance of jII the duties 
comprised in the work of an architect engaged upon a 
building. 

Some 75 set* of plans were submitted. The cost of these 
js dreadful to contemplate and of course far exceeding any 
commission that w ould he ultimately paid on the work : 
the perspective* atone at a very moderate value would 
nearly reach the same result. 

May [ suggest that Clause 4 be strengthened, and 
possibly , when the Assessor is A member of the Institute, 
that the conditions of a competition should* prior to issue, 
be placed before a Committee of the Institute to advise 
with the object of easing such an unnecessary tax upon 
the profession ?—Yours truly, 

Wat. 1 .isTKti Newcomb e (F,]. 


SICKNESS CLAUSES IN AGREEMENTS, 

ShftHgflKti, 37 starch ifi2A 

To the Editor, Journal 

Dkah Sift.—I foe] it my duty to write and warn any 
mi'mhcn intending taking yp job* abroad rt Sickness 
clauses in agreements which they are asked to sign. 

In my own case, £ came out to Shanghai almost % yenr 
ago, after passing a very strict medical examination in 
England by a doctor who had practised up to two or three 
year? ago in Shanghai. 

I landed here in June (a bad time to do so : tt should be 
in late autumn or early spring), and myself and mv wife 
have practically been m the doctor’s hands ever since. 
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[n Uhiiu ■mallpue rof<ea every year ami it is impossible 
to take a short walk in the busy streets or this town with¬ 
out jweinjf dozens of pock^nafad people. 

A few- of the complaints myself and wife have suffered 
from in less than twelve months are Singapore «t fcaused 
through bathing in tropical waters), colic, typhoid fever, 
polypus i contracted from Laundered articles), and now my 
wife is down with smallpox, Neither of us whili in 
England had ever to consult a doctor, except to be 
vaccinated preparatory to voming out here. 

I innocently signed my agreement without a sickness 
clause beini3 inserted ; result—I am struggling with 
dwrior'a md hospital Fees, (which.arc very high in the hast) 
and am much poorer now than when I left r.ngland, 
despite the much tufisvr salary l have received. 

In addition to these fees, recuperating sea trips are abso¬ 
lutely essential in some cases ; and although ire veiling tares 
were paid for my trip following typhoid, 1 found that the 
necessary hotel and incidental expenses were eaoxtnovs, 
so that recuperating exjrenses should be included in the 
sickness clauses of the agreements. 

The R.I.B.A. insists on its practising members adhering 
to a scale of fees and certain ethics, Mid has its laws for gov- 
iTTiing competitions, and such like dignities. It could do it 
corresponding good for its poor struggling members who 
are only aiaistunts (who. after all, are in ihe majority) by 
raising the dignitv of their lot too, and although this mey 
he .1 difficult problem at home it would be 0 simple one 
abroad , for the As^ociateship carries j great deal of kudos 

Employers realising this insist in almost every case that 
the nun they have sent out From home are Associates, and 
generally dud them through the medium of the Institute 

and it* Journal. , 

Hti Iruotuts iain therefore make protective demands on 
these employer* in the shape of a model lotm of agreement, 
w h]fh would embrace all clmiaes such j,S terms of service 
in unhealtb* countries, minimum salaries, sidulwv e-\- 


Ir. fad, with employment being *0 had ai home and 
Ttun thus more inclined to go abroad, I think the whole 
question should receive the serious consideration of the 
Institute,—Yours faithfully. 

Bittern- l-RA&Bfl [A,]- 


MODELS OF OLD BUILDINGS, 

357.1 St.^mmU Court. ,S.W'.], 4 May 1(114 

To the BH&*. Journal RJ.BA.,— 

DE4R Sir, — I am compiling a short descriptive cola- 
We of the model h of old building* that 1 have imwrthrd 
during tire last thre* yean, for the simple WO that 
1 am constantly being asked where they arc and how iht} 

irricst many of the models are in the provincial 8s 
well M the London musnim*. the information would Ire 
interesting to English sighlseers as well as w foreigners. 
Although l have, 1 hope, a fairly coniprehrns.vc hat .there 
are no dnubt existing model* of which I have no know- 

'^should be most grateful to anyone possessing models, 
or information regarding them, if they would eornmu- 


nksEtc with me ui the above address. 1 am* of course, 
ini;biding' model* of outstanding interest of modem con- 
atruction T &o ns to illustrate the comparative aspect. 
Yours faithfully, 

Constance Hatch 


ARCHITECTUKE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
By George Drys^ale [R] 

The most startling thing in die Architectural Room 
at the Royal Academy this year is the s;« and space 
taken up by three very finely executed models of 
War memorials designed by Sir R. Ulumfield* Sir John 
Bumut and Mr. A. Baker . Though amah drawing are 
hung m it hc re round the bade* of these monuments* so 
gaining an addition to the Usual hanging space, the general 
effect on the 4!ready tiny room is not improved. The 
models interfere with she ume-hemoured peace of the 
Architectural Room and, in addition, it is difficult to get 
u good vh-w of the works owing to the nafnnimce^ of she 
passage rouEid the walls. Of the 195 exhibits 64 :ue 
devoted to church and memorial subject?, 35 tq domestic 
work, and 40 to work of a commercial nature, the re¬ 
mainder being* in the main, of a hospital or scholastic 
character. Mr. Farcy, as imial. dominant the room* 
his drawings perhaps more wonderful than evur_ Mr. 
Wolcot is represented by a single drawing Among the 
unclassified subject* Sir li. Lutyens presents a sort of 
dream study, which might have been made by a pop'll of 
Wren, The scale of ihut time, the understanding of the 
orders are there, with more than a hint of the great 
Italians, 

Messrs, Falconer. Raker and Campbell illustrate a 
curiously inspired building in their proposed Masonic 
hall at Stroud. The Italian Roman usque dmmeter it; 
attractive; but from where came the triangle of plaster 
gable* out of scale with all that surrounds it t 

Of the church work precedence might ke given [n 
Messrs. Walter Bricriy and Rutherford’s chapel for 
Durham School, Early Knglith an manner, -severe and 
strong, set on the top uf a hill, Mr. Scott’s new church at 
Ampleforth nhows his imuul vigour, a vigour in this case 
only just restrained, The mass of Sir. Maufe’s building* 
for the I >eid and Dumb at Shepherd^ Bush promise* to 
be impressive, and Mr, Atkinacm's drawing of his church 
at Hammersmith is delightful. 

Commercial work seems to be alone in that the blight 
of war iR’tniH to Stave left it unscathed* and architects 
lueky enough to be m touch with this class of building 
still seem literally to have money to bum. Unfortunately * 
we do not apparently improve the use wt make of Port¬ 
land atone, bronze and the expensive trapping? of our 
shops. 

Mtesrt. Gibtton and Gordon's new premises in Oxford 
Street is very satisfactory in its general proportions and 
design. £ir Reginald Dlomfidd, in Messrs. Barker's 
new premise*, develops the theme set some years ago by 
Mr. Waller Cave in the Haymarkec There is an in¬ 
teresting sketch of Ml Baker * new Bank of England and 
of a Sir John Soane inspired Record Office, also for the 
Bank, by Mr. Troup ; a very monumental set of colliery 
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town PLANNING conference 


offices by Mr, Scott, and among the smaller works u great 
improvement of the ordinal small town banking csrutK 
Ljshment by Mr, Maufe. 

Among Hcficiols must first Ih- noticed a verv modem- 
looking school at Addington, by Sir Aston Webb and 
Maurice Webb* with its long, quiet, if n little heavy-tookisg 
hues. Messra. Farcy and Dawbam arc to be congretu- 
bled on their excellent winning design for Raffles 
College, Singapore, and Messrs. A dims, Holden and 
Parrala art happy in their hospitals, Mcssr. Nicholas 
and Dixon Spain show a large perspective of their success¬ 
ful Kasr-el-Aini State Hospital at Cairo*; this iccfns 
still in the competition stage and so far rather lucks the 
distinction of treatment one associates with this fe 1 mi_ 

Turning to the domestic work, there is none of the 
usual Lutyens houses, though the influence U often seen 
in other work. The proposed house by Messrs. Lowry 
and Woodhouse stems very !iatisfacioiy/illustrated ms it is 
by s charming drawing, sw is the “ Ivories ,k at Cowfbid, 
by Messrs. Britrly nnd Rutherford. 

While most people have to !*■ content with the building 
of ver> r small houses, bir Edwin Lutyens indulges in a 
vastle. A castle in general shape mcdia-val, modern, 
nevertheless, in iis great battered ma&s of granite wall 
and nicely shaped Elizabethan windows of all isizsv$ ■ 
ancient in it* gargoyles ; modem in its sweep of level, 
imbaitlemented parapet. 

On the whole, just an average year with the promise of 
ordinary w uzk well done,a season for the production of tin 
W/fwtr>r K not a vintage year. In iht%v days of wished-for 
union and m J the in creasing prominence at the R.l.B.A, of 
local societies* surely it is not as h should be that only 
four firms of arch beets outside of the London district 
have taken the trouble lo be represented on the walk of 
Burlington House. 

THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
CONFERENCE AT WEMBLEY 

A most interesting conference w-us held at Wembley 
rm 5, 6 and 7 AIay> under the auspices of the Town 
Planning Institute. The exhibition of plans and models 
collected together was quite one of the best and most 
attractive of recent years, the central feature being formed 
by 1 he large-scale model of a portion of the new Delhi, 
showing the great processional way and the new Secre¬ 
tariat and Government House. 

The conference was inaugurated by a visit from the 
Rt. Hon, J. Wheatley,. M IA, us Minister of Health, and 
in. the afternoon, under ihr chairmanship of Sir Joseph 
Cook, High Commissioner for Australia, Papers were read 
*m various phases of town planning in the overseas 
Dominium, 

Mr. H. V. Lin cheater [Fj dealt with Town Planning in 
India, and emphasised the divergencies between Eastern 
and Western ideals of town development. He pointed 
out that in many cases the irrigation and culuvritiun of 
land was effected by a tank or scries of tanks extending to 
lower and yet lower levels, and that on this primitive 
bases nf cultivation many of the Indian towns had grown 
and developed. 

In the larger cities of India, European ideals had lately 
predominated^ and the housing problem was even more 
acute than in this country. 
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Mr. Adams's Paper on M Town Planning in Canada ** 
was in bis absence pad by Mr. Lonjgrireth Thompson. 
Canada has an active Town Planning Institute, and some 
progress has been nude in the development of university 
teaching of town planning. Town planning in the main 
is left to the care of provinces and towns, and the chief 
responsibility for passing laws and giving effect to schemes 
has always in Canada been a matter for provincial and 
municipal and noi for federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. VY, R„ Davidge contributed a Paper on 14 Town 
Planning in Australia and New Zealand/* and pointed out 
time in there dominions, probably better than anywhere 
else, could be seen the actual effect of town planning on 
a very large scale. Unfortunately* however* many of the 
fine ideals of the early founders of Australian cities had 
been displaced in recent years. Not only the city of 
Adelaide, but many of the town* of New Zealand were 
originally surrounded with a belt of open park lands. 
In the driemsbn which followed, Sir Joseph Cook pnd 
ocher speakers pointed out the immense am mint of good 
work w hich was Inting done owing to 1he influence of the 
Town Planning Association, under the Icndcrehip of Mr, 
John Sulman [jF_] and others. 

On Tuesday, 6 May, under the chairmanship of Alder¬ 
man Turnbull, valuable Papers on Hl Regional Planning 11 
by Professor Abercrombie and Mr. C. L. Pcplcr were 
discussed. It L dearly evident that regional planning 13 
an essential preliminary to town planning, and thL is 
becoming widely appreciated by local authorities in all 
parts of the country, 

The afternoon session was devoted to Papers dealing 
largely with the legal point of view, on lJ Tow n Planning 
Schemes for Large Cities e by the Town Clerk of Bir¬ 
mingham, and J ' Schemes for Small Towns ” by Mr. 
C. J, F. Atkinson, the Clerk to the Otley Council. 

The session on Wednesday included;! Paper by Mr. 
Raymond Unwin [F.J on M Distribution/' and by Fro- 
b-ssor Adshcttf {F. \ on 11 City Design." As Mr. Unwin 
well said, 11 It is becoming more and more evident that, 
apart from sotne method for dealing adequately with the 
problem of distribution. u great deal of wdiat we call 
town planning, many city improvements* and much that 
h done t.P funcliofute our truffle difficulties wUJ prove to 
be no real remedies/" 

The question* of finance, compensation and better- 
ruent, however, lie at the root of many of our difficulties. 
Some control must .lS&o be exercised over elevations of 
buildings, and, as Professor Adehcad pointed out, even 
powerful authorities like the London County' Council 
«wJd not control she elevations of Kings way in its 
entirety. 

The afternoon session, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Henry M&ybury, was devoted » the discussion of Papers 
oil IH Planning Main Roads " by Mr. j, A. Rrodie h and 
11 Planning Estate Roads " by Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd £FJ» 
both of which dealt with the subject in a masterly 
manner. 

A very' successful conference was brought to a fining 
Termination by the Anniversary Dinner of the Town 
Planning Institute at the Savoy Hotel an 7 May, when 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.F., was the guest of ihr 
evening. 
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SIR ASTON WEBB IN A MOTOR CAR 
ACCIDENT, 

It was with very sincere regret that members of the 
Institute read in last Monday's papers that Sir Aston 
Webb, the President of the Royal Academy, had Keen 
seriously injured in a motor ear accident when return¬ 
ing home from the Royal Academy banquet on Satur¬ 
day night, in the car with Sir Aston were Sir Luke 
Fildes, ICA TJ who was also seriously injured* Sir 
Wi I I ia m Llewd lyn t R A + ,ami ^ [ r. Mel ton Fisher p \\ hose 
injuries were not of a serious character. (Sir William 
Llewdlvn's admirable presidential portrait of Mr, 
Henry T. Hare on the walls of the Institute will be 
generally remembered,) 

It is satisfactory to know that Sir Aston Webb otul 
Sir Luke Fildes arc reported by the doctors 10 be pro¬ 
gressing as favourably as can be expected in the circum¬ 
stances, anti that there have been no complications. 
The sympathy of every member of the Institute h with 
Sir Aston Webb in the unfortunate occurrence, and 
sincere hope was expressed for his speedy restoration to 
health b) speakers at the Annual General Meeting and 
at the Annual Dinner of the Institute held this week, 

THE WREN SOCIETY. 

Mr, H. Duncan Hendry [A], of 43 Doughty Street, 
W.C., has been appointed Honorary Secretary of the 
Wren Society in the place of the late Air. W. Henry 
Ward, who had rendered great services in successfully 
organising the Society, 

The first publication of the Society will appear this 
year and will consist of thirty plates fretn the AH Souls 
Collection of Wren Drawings dealing with St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE, WEMBLEY, 

The Exhibition of Architecture now being arranged by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Architec¬ 
ture Club will be held in the short period Exhibition Gal¬ 
leries of the Palace of Art. British Empire Exhibition, 
Wembley, from 26 May to 5 July 1 <>* 4- 

The exhibition wilt be Opened by Lord Crawford at 
3 p.m. on Monday, 26 May. 

There will be a Press view on Saturday, 24 May, at 
3 p..m. 

Th e exhibition will consist of photograph* and model* 
of the recent work of living architects in Great Britain and 
Ireland* India and the Dominions. 

LONDON STREET' ARCH 1 TEC - ! V RE MEDAL. 

The Jury appointed by the Royal Institute or British 
Architects to award 1 medal to the uchitcri who ha& 
designed the beat street frontage completed durimr the 
year 1913 within a radius of four mi tea from Charing Cross 
ha* just completed its task. 

After careful examination of drawings and photsivraptui 
of all the buildings w hich were nominated for the honour 
the Jury has givers its award in favour of - l The Shepherd 1 * 
Bush Pavilion*" designed by Mr, Frank Verity, F R I R A 
of 7 Sackvi.Be Street, London, W. 


PROPOSALS AGREED BETWEEN THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI¬ 
TECTS AND THE COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS FOR THE AMALGAMATION 
OF THE TWO BODIES. 

The following members of the Allied Societies* Con¬ 
ference, who were unable m append their names to the 
letter sent out before Easter to member* of the ILL JJ.A* 
and signed by the Members of the Council and by mem¬ 
bers of the Allied Societies' Conference, have informed 
the Secretary' of the Royal Institute that they desire to 
support the CooticiEs proposal* :— 

J r Leiuitton Foukacrb, President, Devon and Exerer 
Architectural Society. 

G. D. Oliver, Chairman* Cumberland Branch, Northern 
Architectural Association - 

D.W.GALLOWAY^Presideflt, Dundee I nstitute of Architects. 
T. Alwyn Li.oyd, Chairman, Central Branch, South 
Wales Infititutc of Architects, 

W. S. PuRCtiON, Past Chairman, Central Branch, South 
Wales Institute of Architects, 

C. F. Wajih. Vice-President, South Wales Institute of 
Architects, and Chnirman, Eastern Branch. 

Fuaxk S* Swash, Vice-Chairman, Eastern Branch, South 
Wales Institute of Architects. 

G. ViNCDiT Evans, Chairman h Nonhem Branch, South 
Wales Institute of Architects. 

Pboiwsals of RJ.B.A. Council and Licentiave. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Association of 
Licentiates K.LB.A., it was unanimously resolved that 
the support of the Association be given to the Councils of 
the Royal Institute and the Society in iheir effort to con¬ 
solidate the profession by amiilgiim.ition ; and (hat all 
Members of the Aisodation be urged to forward the 
>4, heme by all means in tfacir power. 

The Chairman, having read a number of letters received 
from Member:- in many purls of the country, said at did not 
seem to him mce^ary o* say very much at the prtient 
in omen e, since it was perfectly dear shat, as far as Licen- 
tin tea were concerned, they recognised the importance of 
the fact that the two Councils of the Institute pnd the 
Society hud arrived ar the pnint at which to put proposal* 
before the whole profession with unanimity ; and they felt 
that even if they might criticise details, no good purpose 
would, or could, he served by doing 3<)| when and while 
the quesiion at stake was one of principle and not of detail. 

If, 115 hr sincerely hoped, the scheme was accepted on 
the brmd Lines set out, no doubt aLl parties would have 
every opportunity for making suggestions on the detailed 
working of the scheme, and he had no hesitation in return¬ 
ing hi* card tuih? Secretary w ith a rm*si emphatic Hl Yes 
as tlse answer to the question put by the Council to the 
Licentiates. 

" To secure the representation of the profession by r-ne 
great Institute is; an ideal we have always hoped to see 
realised, and we desire most earnestly to appeal to mem- 
\u:rs TO support the Councils' scheme in every w ay in their 
power. M 

With this quotation from the letter signed hv all the 
living East Presidents of theR LB A the Chairman thought 
he nii^ht close his remarks 
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VISIT OF ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS TO 
MESSRS JOHN BARKER k OCX'S STORE, 

5 May 1924- 

Ar the invitation of Messrs, John Barker & Co Tp Lid-, 
the iU 3 .A, arranged for a visit, on the jrd instant, of 
architectural students (55 in all) to the neve Store now 
being erected in Kensington High Streer. 

Mr. IL L. Cabudhc, the architect 10 the Company,, 
introduced the students to Sir Sydney Skinner* Chairman 
of Messrs. John Barker k Co.* Ltd.* Sir John Anderson, 
Chairman of Messrs* P. k W .Anderson khe contractors), 
and Mr. Steinbergj Director of Messrs. The Considers 
Constructions Co. 

Sir Sydney welcomed the students and explained the 
developments of the Company during recent yeais and the 
necessity for the expansion of the business. lie also 
interested the students by briefly outlining his views on 
the lay-out of the new Stores and the various methods by 
which it would be connected through subwave to the 
different brunches and to the Dock and Administrative 
quarters. He explained that his original intention was to 
have erected a Larger store by absorbing No, t Palace 
Green, hut the authorities felt that it wsls necessary to 
retain this building, as it was a specimen of the hue Mr, 
Philip Webb's work* hut it was doubtful whether this was 
a right course to adopt* and although suggestions were 
made that a certain portion of the site of No + i Palace 
Green could be laid out as a garden to beautify the 
appearance of the new building* the Crown refused per¬ 
mission for the pulling down ; therefore the present store* 
whilst being a very excellent one, was samcivhat curtailed 
as compared with his Original ideas. Sir Sydney said 
they had asked Sir Reginald R]mn field to design the 
exterior arul to collaborate with Mr, Cubuche, who h 
responsible for she planning, cotitfJUCtinri and the 
ifsfvriur of the premises and Sir Sydney said they felt 
that Sir Reginald had given them a magnificent exterior, 
and one which would be a credit to the Royal Borough 
of Kensington. 

Mr. Cabuche then addressed the students on <hc con¬ 
st ruction of the building and the work which they were 
io inspect. 

Votes of thinks were passed to Sir Sydney Skinner arid 
to Mr Cabuche and the other gentlemen who had given 
up their Saturday afternoon with a view to Iveing of 
assStance to the student?. 

KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, COM PETIT R IN 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have had their attention called to the recent correspond- 
enct in the professional pref.H on ihe h object of the 
Collegiate Building? Compriinun lor King 8 * College* 
Cambridge. At the request of the Council the matter 
vena in vestigia led by n Committee which Submitted the 
following report : 

" We have made 4 careful examination of the Instruc¬ 
tions issued tn the Competitors in rhi* competition, and 
also the correspondence and comments which have 
appeared m the Press regarding the success ful dc-?lgn- 

" We have also interviewed Messrs. Bud den k Bowse p 

the winner? of the Competition, Messrs. Tail & Rees* 


the writers (with Mr. Gordon Holt) of the letter which 
was the subject of the complaint, and Mr. Lovett Gill, 
the Assessor. 

"It should be observed T firstly, that the Competition 
w'cls a small private limited competition * and as such did 
not come under the Regulations of the R.I.R.A., and f in 
point of fact, wus not in accordance with those Regula¬ 
tions ; secondly, that so far as the cost, planning and 
style of the proposed building w r ere concerned, certain 
suggestions only were made in the ** Instruction? ** 
issued tei the Competitors, but emphatically there were 
no binding conditiems* and. thirdly, the Award* having 
been made liy the Assessor, was confirmed by the Build¬ 
ing Committee and the Governing Body of King's 
College, 

“ We are of opinion, firstly, that the Assessor was 
perfectly justified in the Award which he nude, and that 
Messrs. Budden & Rowsc won the competition by 
perfectly fair means and without viol suing any '* Con¬ 
di lions pp ; secondly, that the letter signed by Messrs, 
Tail* Hull k Rees w as unfair comment in that it charged 
Messrs. Budden k Rows* with violating 11 Conditions/ 5 ' 
and further it indicated that they had won the Competition 
hy unfair means* and as n result other letters appeared in 
the Press which, in the main, accepted the statements of 
Messrs. Tail* Holt k Ree* as the truth ; and thirdly* that 
Messrs. Budden & Row?c have suffered professional 
injury as a result of the letters published in the Press— 
particularly as a result of that signed by Messrs. Tait, 
Holt k Rees, 

Hd We, therefore, recommend the Council to call upon 
Alessra. Tail & Rees to issue a statement in the Public 
Press withdrawing the offending letter and apologising 
tei Messrs. Budden k Rowse/* 

This report was approved by the Council of the 
RJ.B.A. on 3 March 1924. 

At 1 he request of the Council, Mr. Thus. S. Tait, 
A H.1,11 A., and Ms Yernor O. Rees. A.RJ.B.A,* have 
written, the following Letter* and Mr. Gordon H. G. 
IIok ha-, asked to be allowed to ai$ociaie him-elf wiih 
it:— 

Kiss's Collbci- CuAirErnios, Campbidob: 

Wish reference to our letter which was published m 
the technical Ptchs in November Lac regarding the 
above Competition. wears informed that the successful 
architects* Messrs. Rowse and Hidden, have been pre¬ 
judicially ade -ted by the statements contained therein. 

On reflection we frankly admit that the assertion that 
the winners hud violated any of the condition^ wan wrong, 
and that the inference ctmiaincd in the tetter that Messrs. 
Rouse and Budden had won the Competition by these 
mcaiis was entirely unjustified. 

We sincere!v regret that our action has prejudicially 
il lie. ted Messrs. Row. e and Budden, ihcrelw causing 
them to suffer damage, and we ask them here and flow 
to accept our very i= : neere apology. 

Yourv faithfully* 

(Signed) Thos. S. Tait; 

April 4, 1924 „ V. O. Rt>3 r 
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Allied Societies 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


At the Ann u Meeting of the Devon and Exeter Archi¬ 
tectural Society the members present included Mr, Percy 
Morrij, The Retiring President. Messrs. W* J.M Thoma¬ 
son! j Rennert „ L. F. Tonar, A. S. Parker, J. Challke, 
A* G. Reives p j. R* M i Elman h etc, 

AliURE&a Of THE REriRI.VO PfltSLOENT. 

Mr, Percy Morris, In the course of his address r said : 

When the history of recent years is seen it its proper 
perspective, it will be noted, I think, as a curiou% pared ux h 
that at a time when upwards of a million of our population 
we re unem ployed, and the need of houses never more 
urgent, the activities of ihe building industry wefe cur¬ 
tailed by lads of skilled operatives, whose numbere had 
shrunk nearly 50 per Lent, since igii, Lind ihc efforts of 
this remnant were frequently dissipated by intestine 
feuds And the comparison w ill bo made that In the four 
years following the war, France had restored 598,000 
houses and re-established the normal population of her 
liberated areas; besides building ^q.oqo factories, and 
bringing back lo cultivation per cent, of the acreage of 
her devastated regions. 

The work ahead of the country, if we succeed in breast¬ 
ing present difficulties, is stupendous ; and although 1 do 
nor doubt that the penseveranee and resource inherent 
in our race will prove equal to any difficulties which may 
arise, as in lime our common sense will overcome labour 
troubles ; vet we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there 
are post-war eleniem* of the situation w hich are mimical 
to rapid recovery tod the establishment of lusting pros¬ 
perity, Among the most disconcerting features are the 
lamen t able decay of craftsmanship, and general slovenlL 
nci- of execution, which have become so marked since 
the volume of work increased. I Jut another fact is dearly 
emerging 1 it is that low grading of wages does not neces¬ 
sarily mean economical work, because in :h t present state 
of the latsour market a very high percentage of inefficients 
drifts to the low-graded districts P Thus is a serious ques¬ 
tion for Devon, for there are few mure costly forma of 
investment than inefficient building, 

Then there is the high price of materials. We know that 
there is control, and cases have l>cen brought to my 
notice, ns also of charges by merchants considerably in 
excess of retail prices fixed by manufacturer!. But when 
these cases are followed up one finds some Haw in the evi¬ 
dence which prevents them from being exposed. It h these 
practices which keep alive that widespread feeling of mis¬ 
trust and suspicion which ih hindering progress ; and it ta 
hypocrisy to blame labour for every ill whilst these things 
pass un chal Eengcd . 

But apart from these difficultiei Devon has her own 
sprain! hindrances to recovery-, due in part to her geo- 
graphical position — seagirt on the north and south, and 
appmaebed by two tong corridors from busier centres of 
activity and the sources of industrial supply. In the past 
she was lamely sdf-iupp*rtinH, and from her seaboard de¬ 
rived her unique position in history s but economic con¬ 


ditions have changed T and in the main she fa an Agricul¬ 
tural community. Now, directly or indirectly, upon the 
prosperity of agriculture largely depends the prosperity 
of her rural building industry. Agriculture appear* to he 
inseparably linked with a nation^ welfare, France and 
America have both found that a thriving ruml population 
is an clement of stability in rime* of unrest, but it ia one 
of the most frequently recurring tragedies of history that 
associated with the origin of great upheavals are often 3 
depressed state of agriculture and its attendant evil—a 
shift ing population* 

Agriculture now is in the (rough of depression* and 
those of you who, like myself* art especially interested in 
the prosperity of building in rund areas know too well that 
the present conditions in the towns arc accentuated in 
country districts, and in the remoter parts of the county 
the difficulty of getting building work carried out increased 
daily. We cannot, therefore, view without grave concern 
the gradual crumbling of an industry which for centuries 
has upheld a reputation for thoroughness; and has been 
characterised by resource fulness* which ha* won our ad¬ 
miration and respect- It is not the mere pacing of an 
industry that we deplore—it is here that tradition lingers,, 
waiting y* it were in vain for the forging of some link 
which will preserve continuity with the past and keep the 
chqin unbroken far the guard ian ship of a happier future. 

But if the future is to bring better conditions, it can 
only be by determined effort to organise upon lines hotter 
fitted to meet modern needs, und by a return to sound 
craftsmanship under capable direction. Reconstruction 
must be an lines differing in many respects from those 
suited to Towns, and they must be more elastic : there can 
never be that rigid line between different trades which 
inter-trade* union jealousy fosters, and some simple but 
reasoned she, cm of estimating prices must replace the 
present guesswork. Method in salting out and handling 
work must also be brought to hear in eiimiiustinE the 
wasteful process of trial and error one so frequently meets 
w'ith. 

Co-operative effort, in the direction of depots for the 
supply of matcriah and their transport* would save inter¬ 
mediate profits and is w orthy of consideration. As dcvelop- 
ment* on thti basis, well-equipped workshops for making 
joinery would economise labour and avoid duplicating 
plant and power; and plumbing, fitting and smith’s work, 
always costly items in the country* might be undertaken 
by staffs, jointly employed, for whom whale-time work 
would be avadsihlc. 

There is the risk that bJcha scheme might create mono* 
poly in u district, but it should not be impossible to devise 
safeguards Thu disease, however, lies much deeper than 
w'e have probed and cannot be cured by treating the symp¬ 
toms . M amove r, the scares ty of houses and lodging* makes 
complications for w hich satisfactory remedies are vital to 
the issue, W f are inevitably thrust back upon the depres* 
ston of agriculture, and, beyond this, the root cause* of its 
decay, which lie outside our purview* 
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There remain two fundamental problems. The first is 
she man and his equipment for his work ; the second, the 
means by which he is to be retained in country' districts. 
So far as the man is concerned, there can be little doubt 
that the right type is one born and reared in the country : 
and the equipment he needs Is education. By education in 
this s^nse l mean, firstly, a sound groundwork to build 
upon and the knowledge af how to leam, so that education 
can be continued in after Life if there is ambition. And— 
equally important—the formation and moulding of char¬ 
acter, and the art of rational amusement in times of leisure. 
Secondly, a return to apprenticeship under proper safe- 
guards* and* the complement of this, a course of technical 
training. Technical schools are invaluable, but they have 
their limitations* and, alone, wilt never turn out a com¬ 
pletely equipped craftsman fur the work we are consider¬ 
ing, There is scope for the right type of man ro rise com¬ 
paratively early in life* after paring through the ranks of 
apprentice and journeyman, to the position of a muster 
craftsman ; whereas most of his confrere* in the towns will 
remain journeymen sill their days* 

The second problem is more difficult, but the first *rep 
is to bring within reach of rural district more of those 
facilities for education Lind training which sire available in 
1 he towns : but giving them a different bias. And it its pcr- 
miesiblc to inquire whether the solution of the rural 
school difficulty will pot ultimately be found in the provi¬ 
sion of central school s accessible From the remoter dis¬ 
tricts. These would permit better staffing and equipment 
anti ^pHrcial 1 raining for alder children ; fostering 

*spril tfV corps and u wider outlook. In Virginia «*uch a 
system i* being rapidly developed* and larger buildings 
serving an area of about ten-milt radius, each with its 
fleet of motor charabancs, are said to be found in practice 
more economical and better than the multiplication of 
email schools. 

Mo county produces better raw material ilum Devon i 
and it i-,. on the spot, hue she cannot afford continually to 
export it for manufacture, with the knowledge that its use¬ 
fulness in after life is lost to her. She needs the vision 
and the energy of some of her younger men for her own 
reconstruct inn, and the soundest investment she cjo make 
■ ss a far-seeing de velopment of education . 

Rural uariditiprH are changing daily ; the amenities of 
life are becoming mure widespread and the social condition 
of the worker is improving- But if rural industries an* to be 
revived public interest must he awakened, and a case must 
Ire established for their preservation because they are vital 
to national welfare. As a nation w e have to provide for the 
dual needs of industry'and agriculture, and they ought not 
(o Ire mu suatly dest ructivc. I n this direction T he machine ry 
of government appears to need differential gear ; and pos¬ 
sibly under some scheme of devolution, with adequate 
co-ordinating influence to protect national interests and 
guard against reaction, we might see two strong currents 
of constructive effort; one of which would flow outwards 
from agricultural centres instead of flawing inwards from 
industrial areas. Let us face reality — it in cttrinJEgntion or 
renaissance. 

But architecture, too, has entered upon a phase which is 
pregnant with possibilities We recognise that new forces 


are stirring, and if in our Western remoteness the scintilla¬ 
tions of new planets revolving in the architectural system, 
sometimes in conjunction and frequently in opposition* are 
a little dazzling to the eyes of those whose orbit lies outside 
the path of brilliant constellations, yet w^c detect beneath 
this friendly rivalry the same enthusiasm as we remember 
in bygone days ; but it is only when we compare the oppor¬ 
tunities of present-day students with those of our own 
time that we realise the width of ihe gulf which is being 
bridged. 

We therefore look forward with interest to the Inter¬ 
national Congress on Architectural Education to be held 
Ln London later in the year, and whether or not it is found 
that the training given in the Schools of Architecture re¬ 
quires supplementing in some directions and modifying 
in others, as would appear to be likely, I do not think there 
con be any doubt that if those intellectual qualities w hich 
made architecture great in the past are £0 be recovered, it 
can only be by holding fast to ideals and raising our stan¬ 
dard of education. Already there are signs of new vjiabty 
—notably in the treatment of mass, and in a welcome re¬ 
turn of restraint, due in part to the refining influence of 
the schools and in part to the compelling force of advenuiy* 
And synchronising with ihe second symptom came* the 
public-* pi n ted n ctS on of two gre a e comm v rci a I compani, 
recently announced m the Press, which initiate* the eti¬ 
quette of advertising, and is a first step towards restoring 
the amenities of our towns and countryside. 

I have mentioned with ome trepidation the preserva¬ 
tion of ideals, because they have become so intimately 
associated with the 1 tsma 1 which perplex a bewildered 
world that one ls ;i little nervous of infringing proprietary 
i-l^Iit*. Mr. Chesterton tells us that idealism disappeared 
with lhe fifteenth century, buE the Paston letters should 
remind us that, even then, behind the glamour \ a y reality. 
Another authority recently declared that the idealism of 
the Middle Ages was ' sloppy folly," Let us keep out 
heads level. A world without idealism would be as barren 
as education stripped of culture 1 and it h to the school* 
that we look for that steadying influence which will anchor 
ideal* in reality and keep alive that Greek conception of 
freedom which, as Professor Gllberl Murray point* out* 
was neither anarchy nor blind obedience. 

Let us took forward to the rime when a Vni varsity of she 
South-West will have its SchiKil of Architecture ; and > 
l^eyorid that, to the day when each school will have its post¬ 
graduate course to keep alive our enthusiasm! and our 
knowledge abreast of progress. And if, in these strenuous 
day's, we sometime* remember the smoother running of 
our everyday life in the old times, let us also remember 
that “ The dogmas of the quiet past 3 rc inadequate io ihe 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty* 
and we must rise w ith the occasion. Aa our case is new, 
so wf must think anew and act anew'." It may be that we 
have reached the parting of the w*yt—tile point where one 
road descends marking the path of all former civlh&ations ; 
the other continues to ascend and is untrodden. If w r e can 
reach .hat road, the achievements of Greece and Rome, 
built by ,F instruments of the higher intelligence*” but by 
instruments denied freedom and the rights of citizenship* 
cannot compare with t he pure rural hie* of future ages whose 
destiny i$ now being moulded* 
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THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL, 
SOCIETY. 

New Fhestdentzal Rahue. 

The President"! badge has been made by Mr, Tyson 
Smithy sculptor, of Liverpool. It is] silver gilt and 
consists of a draped and helmed figure of Athene, two 
inches high, holding in outstretched hands a figure of 
Victory on the One side and a symbol of architecture in 
the form nf the monument of Lywcrateson the other side 
Surrounding the figure U a moulded band on which are 



inscribed the words "The Liverpool Architectural 
Society, founded 1848, incorporated njoiThis 
moulded band k enriched on the ouier cd^e with a head 
and reel ornament and on the inner edge with a pierced 
ami fretted wave moulding; symbolising the sei. Within 
this latter moulding, atid serving the same purpose* are 
two dolphins. The figure nf Athene stands on n pedestal 
to which the band im joined on either side by a scroll. 
l*hi* pedestal is enriched on the face by a relief of a tamp 
symbolizing truth and learning and k finished below 
with a baluster motive. The link for the ribbon k in a 
form to balance the pedestal and is enriched on the face 
with a relief of a Liver bird nnd supported at the aides by 
conventional seahorres ; the tap of the link is finished bv 
the same baluster motive n$ the bottom of the pedestal, 


Obituary 

T F_ TICKNER [F.] 

Mr. Titkner, who was elected a Fellow nf the Institute 
in 1907, carried on an extensive practice in Coventry' and 
its neighbourhood. Amongst his church work and 
restorations were St. Thomas* Vicarage, Langford m f the 
restoration of Exhall Parish Church (in ? restora¬ 

tion nf FoleahiU Parish Church fin 1889) ; St_ Luke's 
Minion Church, Foleahill ; St. ChadV Mission, Upper 
Stoke; Wykcn Vicarage; restoration of St, Mark's 
Church, Coventry ; proposed new church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Chapel Fields; and numerous church school 
building*. He was responsible for the model Colliery 
Village at Bmley, mid designed many private houses, 
various factories and workshops in the district; E stall I 
Isolation Hospital, and the laying out of cemeteries with 
uhapeh at Coleshul, Walsgnjve-on-Sowe and FolcshilL 
the CmEntry Infirmary and Nurses' Home, etc. I le also 
designed the building of a large number of hotels and 
irms in Coventry and the surrounding district. ,Mr r 
Tickrier was a devoted antiquary arid read various papers 
on Coventry Cathedral nnd other subjects of archeo¬ 
logical i me rest connected with Coventry. 

E. j. SHREWSBURY [A.] 

Mr. Shiw^buq 1 , who died recently at Maidenhead at 
the */i 72, was bom in HiUbiing*. | t e was articled 10 
Messrs. Charlie Smith ami Sons of Rending. and Incurs 
practice at Maidenhead nearly Itolf a century stgo. ik 
was elected an Associate of the I nstilutt in 1876, Among 
ebe many building* he designed were : Queen Street 
Chambers. St. Paul's Church (High Town Road), St, 
John's Church (Littlewick). St. Peter's Church (Funte 
PJauj, the Maidenhead Cemetery Chapel* Maidenhead 
Technical Institute, Maidenhead Working Men's Club 
fnow St. Lukc h s Institute), Boyne Hill ]imitate (now 
busmen premises) + new office* for the Maidenhead Gas 
Company. new Board Room for the Maidenhead Union 
Guardians, additions to the Maidenhead Hospital, 
Gordon Rosd Eleoicatary Schools, the Jubilee Clock 
l ower* etc., and many Lme and small private hou-ws 
And business premise6. 

Mr* Shrewsbury t oedi □ prominent pan. in pub lie life 
nt Reading, and wau a devoted churchman. He wa* 
honorary secretary and treasurer of the Berks Federation 
ni the Enghsh Church U titan up to the time of his death p 
and wS-i :i pramiricni Freetnancin. 


ARCHITECTS" BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 

I he Annual General Meeting nf Subscribers and 
Thmnn* will be held in the Rooms of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, n Conduit Street \V. 
on Tuesday, 13 May. 

The President of the 8od«ty, Mr, J. Alfred Gotcfa, 
F.SJU, will lake the chair at 5 p.tn. 
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ABANDONED HOUSING SCHEMES: LOCAL 
COUNCILS AND ARCHITECTS. 

High Court Decision in Regard la Rural Authoritu^* CtiniraXft 
f&F Hearing Dlunty U'ktn Schema tier Abandoned. 

Budmiiead V. Kifl&i'MOf)fcii[iK Rural DnTfcicr Council, 

Ln the High Court on Monday, 17th March, Mr, Justice 
RowLntt urn judgment in a case which will have a considerable 
effect upon the series of disputes between Local Councils and 
architects and jurveyon. in regard to abandoned limiting 
Schemes. 

Whereat the decision of she Court of Appeal in Nixon v r 
EHtb U _DX’- (delivered 2Qlh February) inefirafn the law in 
regard to work done under an Urban Council whom the con¬ 
tract is not under seal, the decision of Mr, Justice Rowlett 
deals with the position tn regard to contracts not under seal 
with Rural Councils. 

His Lordship f in elating the facts upon which his judgment 
Was based, said : 

In this case the plaintiff *ues for fei^ for work done, by 
him as an architect for the defendant Council in COrmecEiots 
with the Housing Scheme known nv Dr. Addison r s Scheme, 
FlstinltfF was appointed architect by this Council for their 
scheme, by a resolution subject to an agreement in writing 
to be made, but in fact never made, tbnugSs hr went on mi b 
the work. Thr scheme fell through, rind ftuw the defendant 
nnd the Council are It 1 ft face to face in respect of his charges 
for work which spread itself over a period of about ?S months. 
Defendants are willing to pay £336 and they hm-e brought 
that money into court, but say that they arc not liable because 
this contriver wna not a contract unde? *ca1. 'ITais is a rural 
council and not an urban council. Therefore they are not 
limited by the express sCCTion or The Act which has reference 
SO urban council*. They are still protected by she Common 
Law a* to action* brought directly upon a contract h that n 
to say in respect to actions for refusing to carry out a eon- 
Iract ant! where damage* jre claimed including contractor 1 ! 
profits. Bui they are not protected against 3 claim of quantum 
m&Wt, for work of which thev June had the enjoyment (Law- 
ford v, Bill eric-ay), and whether plaintiff e,m recover on Ehat 
basis is the question in this action, The point wn.* raised 
that \[UsfnU{rn meruit hnd nuE been sufficiently pleaded r 1 
think it was. There urr particular* in which she plaintiff 
alleged certain things, and these elicited furEher particutflf* 
which showed thar the true ca^ wa* one of actual work. I 
ihink ft Wulljd be exceedingly narrow to reject it tu outside 
The proceedings The rest point Upon which 1 must decide is 
nol whether thin was a contract, because it wsis not under teal, 
hut whether there wu any contract at nil ; for it is quite 
obvious that this appointment was subject tA an agreement in 
Writing, and there was no agreement in writing. The work 
was entered Upon without the agreement which the subsequent 
a mum itanoet ruled our. It was done at once without waiting 
for the contract and pending the contract. It was done at 
the request of the defendants* and it wr« done by a pm- 
fcssLonftl man who#e lime k his livelihood. He cannot work 
for nothing. 

Two points were made in favour of the view that no promise 
to pay for this work could in the dnmrnj lances bo implied. It 
was pointed out thill by ihe miiiuEt appointing him as architect 
1 he scheme of appointment was provided which would of course 
tie embodied in lllc contract; and it Was calculated Upon the 
number of houses erected, and the defendants state that nil 
die work before the erection was done upon speculation. I 
think hnd the matter proceeded and there had been an egree- 
rnent that such a conclusion might have been drawn* but ihe 
plain!iff has done the work in the meantime, So far 4a the 
particular resolution is concerned, though plaintiff was present 
HI the meeting when it was passed , I do not think he could in 


fairness be held to be d parry 10 the word* * r house* erected/* 
which so far as I can sec were never communicated to him. 
In the document informing him of his appointment It wa* 
*T0Ted that the Council approved hi* Appointment as architect 
in accordance Wllh the terms of its resolution. 

Mr. Holman K C. (for the CountiM : There was 

a subsequent leirer. 

Hie l^Hihimp : Yes. hut not at that lime. 1 am bound to 
say with regard to the point of fir^s/ujn mzruii that in face of 
what has happened it would be excessive to attribute a meaning 
to houses erected " which would make the plaintiff do itt 
months' work for nothing, I do not think he is hound by 
that or at all. 

The second point w» thai the whole thing Was Contingent 
on the scheme going through. As 1 understand, this capital 
expenditure would have to be defrayed by the Council. They 
would have 10 borrow Ehe money for it. though it might be 
facfHtaied through a Government Department. The Min¬ 
istry of Health was not to pay for the house*, but to bear 
Only such resulting loss* after the provisions of revenue, 
being in excess of the proceeds of a penny j n the pound rate. 
That point was rather obscure, and at first I was not quite 
clear upon it, hut we bad present one of the servants of the 
Ministry, and when we went lb much the matter with Sum 
on that point he cleared the position, I do not think the 
plaintiff was a Granger to thal poifll. At the time this work 
was being entered upon there was no doubt about the scheme 
going through ; there was plenty of money and no one coiv- 
tempered such a thing a* the scheme not going on according 
to plan. It was a narinn.d effort. Everybody had fo pm 
their ehouldet^ to the wheel, and 2 frankly think chat if the 
plaintiff had been told -l You go on and don't wait Eo see 
whether thi* will fructify or not, and do the work in ihe 
meantime, and jf ic goes through you will be paid, but if it 
doe* not yvu will mil lie pjad/’ if that had been told him he 
would have replied. “ 1 must live, I catmqt go un like this/' 
Any reliance on that point huh. The bote justice of the 
case is again*, r it. The pUlMitf mUM he paid for this, and 
cannot praaibly be: tuld w go away. 

How much i* he Tn be paid r That in 4 que&ELOTi which ha^ 
troubled me a ^rcat deal. Plaintiff claims upon the tw j- thirds 
principle as for work not proceeded with, and be daimi it 
upon the baii* of figure* which are extracted from the m nuic 
CO which 1 have referred—5 per Cent, on the first to Eiouses, 
1 per cent, upon the next 50, and so on There was com- 
niunicjled Co Inm in reply to tin inquiry that il was suggested 
that about 30 houses were in contemplation, and ho says he 
took that into consideration when he forwarded the - figure-, 
Et must always be recollected that these were the terms which 
were to he embodied in a written aifjreement if ihe written 
agreement came ^kjng p am! I am not bound Oli that point by 
ipuintum meruit, but must remember what he has done. E 
nm asriaEod by 1 set of figures which were current in the 
beginning of the proceedings. He says if only one or two 
houses find been contemplated he could not have quoted these 
percentage*. On [he other hand there is the fact that they 
were type fdons and not individual plans- He did not prepare 
designs Ibr (to but for to. So the work is repeat work. I 
must bear that in mind. What did he do f He inspected 
site*, about 4 down. They were some distance* frocn one 
another, and no doubt expend it ure was en Lulled. Then he 
sent in Mime tough Iny-rnit*. 'Fhere was some conttoverxy 
about ihe luy-ouEs. Some were not much, being merely 
routfb sketches l do nor think th?»e rau^h Hy-num had very r 
much meaning, but he did m*ke IQ type di^igna and two 
complete hiy-ouE». ITlelr were in respect of 24 homes for 
which the Council went the bngth of inviting tender*, Jle 
m"ot out the hi Eh of quantities in respect of these £4 houses for 
which lenders were mvited. 

Now it was said during the action that the plaintiff hnd been 
in too much of a hurty. Tn ■ certain extent he wa*. hut must 
that be complmned against him ? He was doing work m 
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connection with a scheme thal was bring pushed forward. 
We muai look at ihe position of affair* as they were at rhe 
time, and nol as they ore in 1^24. At that time the whole 
attitude wtta one of pushing the Khcroe forward as quickly 
as possible, They were lo get On and f*0f be kept waiting 
for deiigns. He wan id go on with the wort; that m the 
note of the whole rtuTopondeaCf As [ have said* it Wus a 
national movement. He waa probably a Jink premature with 
the bills of quantities except for ihe 24 houses. The atmos¬ 
phere WW, ii he said, to get off the mark as soon as the gun was 
fired, nr some such sporting phrase, 'that Wlls not an unfair 
ambition F and it mull be recognised when considering how 
hi got ahead and got ready in every wav. The difficulty is 
that of type plans on the one hand, and on the other hand 
figures quoted for reduction. In regard to the 24 bouses he 
it in a strong position because there they went to the point of 
temkn bdng Invited. When it comes 10 dating with the 
[This Repuri ha* been kindly contributed 
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balance, it is plain that the same considerations do not apply. 
I hove got 10 do she best I can with the facts before me, I 
have worked at the figures from Various points of view, and 
I (hmk—the calculation is rough and ready—that the con- 
elusion must tse for £675. Therefore I give judgment for 
ihe pbinti H for that a mount, wi th co$t$ . 

A stay of execution was applied for nnd granted, but hi* 
LortUhip added that die money must be paid. 

Mr. Koijuajs GRBOOttY asked that the Council should have 
iHt plans in respect of which judgment was given. 

Hi* LoiSSf^: Yes, but >1011 wilf deal fairly with them. 

Mr. Holman GheqOUt : Of course. 

The judge added that the £336 paid into court would be 
paid out and the balance could go direct to plaintiff. 

Mr. Holman Ghekohy e Wt shall hare to knew it. Iti 
these eaies we have to get sancEton cren for £ jo. 

His Loriuhip : Yes. [ wonder some of m survive. 

by Gurney G. fkagtey, Bum Ater -at-Law. ] 


Regulations’*' Governing the Promotion and Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions as Approved by the Royal Institute of British Architects 

and bv its Allied Societies. 


It j-i assumed 1 hat the object of ihe Promoters, ts to obtain 
the be*l design for the purpose in View, Where the Promulria 
desire to achieve ibis end by meam of 1 Competition experience 
xhowfl shat this object may best be secured by r-jhiduciing xlII 
Compctition& ujwn the lines laid down rn the following 
Kegulimoni, which have been framed with a view (o ^eturing 
the best results to ibe Promoters with icrypulijui fairness to 
the competitors. 

Member* and Licentiates of the Royal Institute ut Bms*h 
ATchitcew, Members of its Allied Societies and Member nnd 
Licentiates of the Society of Architects do not compere except¬ 
ing undrf conditions based on (hcs£ Regulations. 

The Condition* of ,t Competition shall contain (be fioOowing 
Regulations {A) to if) m cwntin! : — 

{A) The domination for every' Competition of nn A™»r 
ur Asressnrt who ihalj hr Architect of acknowledged 
Etsodmg to whom the w hole of the draign* shall he 
submitted . 

f|¥j Each design shall lie accompanied by a declaration,, 
bigrtrd by the c o m p e titor, nr joint competitors, statini; 
I hat the design it his or iheir own pafHttll work, and 
that the drawing have been prepared under his or 
iheir own supervision. A successful competitor must 
be prepared to satisfy the Assessor ihai he is the 
author of ihe design he hat submitted. 

(O No Ptomoler of A Competition, nnd no AmchiDt engaged 
Upon it* net any employee of ehber, shall compete 
f >a assist A competitor, nr act as Architect > or joint 
Architeert, for the proposed work. 

(£J) The premiums shall be paid in mmrfrnte with the 
A»H»0r T * award, and the iUlhor Of the design placed 
first by the A sT,esvi>r *hall be employed to carry out thi : 
WOfkp UnJeH the Assessor shill lie Mtiraffed that there 
is some valid objectintt Co such employment* iti which 
cue ihr author of the: design placed next in order nt 
merit shall b= employed* subject to a similar condition. 
The award of the A*&o»or shall not be varied for *ny 
other re-^jon. 

lE) !f no inttruettons are given to ih* author of the design 
selected by the Av&essor to proceed within twelve 
ninths from the date of lhv award, then he shall 
receive payment for hii wrvicei in connection With the 
preparation of the Competition drawing of a mm equal 

Regulation* hare been approved and adopted by 
ibe Society of ArriuleCtt. 


» < i per cent, cm the mount of the mutilated cost 
^rated in the comiiti™ up to £50,^00* hue if the esti¬ 
mated cu.il of the work exceed* £50,000 he shall be 
paid -t sum equal ti> 1 1 per cent, upon the finq £^0,000 
pju> j per cent, upon any sum in excess of that amount. 
The first premium diall lie deducied from thr uutti «> 
paid. If the work is 1 uVeiequratly proeteded nitb, 
this, sum shall form pari of his ultimate commission, 
|J*"| The srlpeted Architect having been appoinled to carry 
Out the work shall he paid in aeoordance with ihe 
Schedule of Charges sanctioned and published by th e 
Ho>wl Institute of Hntii^h Architects, And the premium 
already paid shall d«med tu be a payment on aecount, 
1 ■ Ihe Pfnnvxerii ^ an inlendcd Compelbioii should, 
AX tjietr f IRST SflPp appoint (pile or more profc^iumal A w^f^ n. 
Afchiteclv of acknowledged sending, whoae appointmmE 
should he published in the original adrertssements und imtruc- 
t on 1. The Kfoction of an Asic^ir or of twit nr more Ass#»o m 
to act a<i 0 Jury should be mudt %virh the tfreaicsr tM>H-ible c.ire, 
m the successful result uf the Competition Will depend verv 
bigel) ur**Fi their experience imd ability. The name or 
namcn of the A™if Jif Aitesstin »houleL xlwavm appear in 
Ihe (Mdi^ni governing: * t-bnipeliticin nr in any advertisement 
or Other annnuncemmt relatinL* (hereto. 

I ht tisuil K.LB.A, Scale of C JuTtre^ for Assessing Com- 
ptEmoni El the turn of Filly Guinea, plu* nne-fifih per cent, 
upon the cinmaEcd mi of the proved building. 

In the event n| more than ONE A^t£$OH being nplHinicd, the 
remuncfaTion ihtll tie decided by muiual jmmgrnienT between 
I lie Assexsurv and ihe Poimolery . 

The Preddaqt uf the Koyat Institute of Britinh Atchitects 
IS always prepared tt> act as honorary adviser to Promoters m 
iheir appomrmem of A 

J-—ITie duties of AMeunn are u fid low :_ 

(u) Th> confer with and advis* the l^romoicr. on thrie 
requirmcnlB and on the questions of cost and premiums 
iO hs offered r 


ih) To draw tip instructions fat ibe guidance nf ctJmpeEiton 
4tiul for rh* onduct of .hr Compcrition. manriitatinK 
**« h g* M lh f *Wu« of rhts# Rc^ulati'iiis which urt 
applCible So Ihe particular Competition. 

I £?£s“ ,t £ ' n Up the fnMnjCtu.nt to Hate 

(Icltnilcly which of the condition! must he ttrictly arihrred 

*"'i t"* 1 *.T' n( ,ll! «iuil‘f*e»tion from the C »oipetition, 

ami which of them are untionaL 




COMPETITION REGULATIONS 
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(f) To answer queries niistd by ttirn petitors within a 
limited tiitae during the preparation ot' the desiipw, 
yudi answers to be *cm 10 nil compel rims , 

(di To examine ill lilt dcUgRS submitted hv competitor* 
\'.nd to determine whtihrr they conform Go the Can- 
dilions and to exclude mny "which da nut, 

(<*) To report to |hc Promoter* an the drdfin* not so excluded 
and IO award the premiums in Strict accordi-aCC with 
the ConditEdtis. _ , 

(f) To inform the Piocnoters if uvcmsry that modifieatjniH 
may Ik* made in the winning design by *he uuemwd 
Architect, if so desired by the Pjomolw, 

3. —Competiihms may hr conducted in one of the following 
way* :•— 

(o) By advertisement, inviting Architect* willing to compete 
for the intended work to senn in ilwipr. Fqk Com- 
pxrvTtotf* f cm Public Work# this ms mm i" 

RECOMMENDED. 

{b} By advertisement, inviting Architects willing to compete 
for 1 he inlrndert work to send to their names by .1 given 
day, with such other information rts they may think 
bkciy to advance their claims to be admitted Id the 
Competition. From [be e names the Promoters. wish 
the advice of the Assessor*. 'hull iclceti limited number 
to compete, and each competitor lhu> -elected thitll 
tetdvt ;l apedFed :-um for rite preparation of hss design. 
U) By personal in v inn ton to limiTtd number of &rlcclrd 
Architects to joSn in s competition for the intended 
work. Each competitor shull receive a specified sum 
lor thr preparation of ha 3 design. 

.Vtrfi-■.—Where a deposit b required for supplying ihc 
Instructions it shiil! be returned on the receipt of 1 kvria-fidc 
design, or if the applicant decline* to compete and returns 
The i-iid InatjroL-liors^ wilhm foor weeks of [he date for <iub- 
rnilrinp dcsflpflSt 

4. —The number, scale, arid method of Htnthins* of ihe 
e eqoi red dmwin l?s *ha It be dt sti nttl y :-et fe n h. The d mm ngs 
^hull nut In.- more in number or to a larger ^alr Thun necessary 
ctearlv to explain the design. ami *-uch drawings -hall be 

uniform in *i?.s, number, mode of colouring am! tmninktng. 

a emend rule tl fcalc of iG feet to l inch vv’IJ be found 
udident fur phiii-, ‘.iCf.fim. and elevations, nr T in the cm (if 
very Targe hmUinpp, fl imsller scale might j'.uffipF, 

Units * the Av*euon advise thin perspective drawing are 
ded ^ibl c h I hey sh.il! not be admitted. 

5 --No design nhnll bear any mono or distinguishing mark ; 
hilt . r :II design^ fcluill be numbered by ihe Promoters in order 
of receipt. 

h— A tkilirti - h4il1 br excluded ftnin a Competition 
Ur} If sent in Lfter the pcfiO'il named (dcririktila in Transit 
txceplidl : 

(b) If it doe* POE give gabtfantililly the nccurnmndjition 
asked for 1 

(rj 1 f it exceeds the hmiir of s^atc m shown nn the plan issued 
by the Promoter^, the figured d^mmslons on which 
shall be adhered fo: 

id'i If the .Wraom shall detetmtn* that it> prol>ahle Ct^T 
will exceed by i& ;*er ceni. (hr nuilay staled in the 
InstrUetionf. or the cuiinuic of the camped tor should 
no outUy Iw* n luted. 

1 ! If any of llie Capdildons Or IfUtniCtiDllf osher ihuii dtOSw 
of H suggestive chniacier uxe dhregarded ; 
i /J If a competitor fhtril dircloi e hio idenhty mr attempt Id 
ififluiertce the decision. 

*7 .—All designs and reports ^ubmiEfed in a Competition 
except any excluded under Clitnre logciher with a copy of 
the .‘V^Sesjora 1 Award, ahould 1 c pvibtielV eadiiblteri fnr rtt 
le*!Ll six days. f>irc notice ?hull hr gi-Wll to dll competitor 


+ 4 1 

o; the date »nd pEacc of math exhibiTiDn, If i*. desimble lh;i( 
eompctitDis should be furnished wrih a copy of the Assessors' 
Award, 

Sh—All do wings tubmitted in a Competition, except tliose 
of the dtHifTTi selectetl to be carried out, shall he relumed 
carridge paid to Ehe (Xtrnpeiitors, wiihin fourteen dxya of the 
closing of the Exhibition. 

9 .— Thu Condition* of ;'i Comptritioo issFiiedl by a CoirpomTe 
Body should have the Common Seal of that Body rrflbfcd 
thereto. 

Us MacAusteh, 

Stcrttzry RJJ3_-L 

The Rov.u. iK^rrtvre British Ancnmcr^ 

0 Conduit Street. Regent Street^ LoliduEI. W. 

Rr-'sm? wftfr revtufw : Dfftmhfr 1910, Ff&ruari,' 1911, it nd 
\ffifth 1934 . 


BOARD OF ARCH ITECTURA L EDUCATION* 

R.I.B.A. Intebnat:ional Congress ox AnciitTEcniitAL 
Education, 

The Executive Committee have great pleasure in an- 
nQimcing Thai His Rmu .1 Higltness the Duke of Connaught 
and Slntthcsm, K G., dc., h-T? graciously consented to 
become Patron of the International Congress an Archi¬ 
tectural Education to be held in t/Crtldon from 28 July to 
1 August next. 

The arrangt-mrms frir the papers to be read and the dis¬ 
cussions to be field during the Congress have been revised, 
and it has now been decided that papers shall be read on 
the PictI fc Present and Future of Arch sleet u ml Fducatinn 
in Italy. France, America and England, 

The Congress will be held at the R r J,B,A. from 2S July 
10 3 August inclusive. A detailed programme of the 
papers to be read and the functions to be held in con¬ 
nection with the Congress is being drawn up and will be 
urculated Eo member* in due course. The Membership 
Ticket will be tor, hd. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
BALL. 

An Anglo-Swedtsh datiue in connection with the 
exhibition of modem Swedish architecture will be cele¬ 
brated in tVn- Galleries of the R.E.ll.A, at y Conduit 
Street on Fiiday, t6 May. Thene will be dancing from 
9 p.m, to 5 a.m,, and fancy dnesx will be worn, "llckets* 
including refreshment*, price £1 may l>c obtained 
from F. R. Ycrbury, R.A., 34 Bedford Square, W.C. ; 
Miss Bystrom s Angbr-Swedish Society, 10 Staple lnn K 
W,C, | and E. J. I hynes, R.I.B.A.* 9 Conduit Street, W, 
The bail will be given in aid of the ftmd^ of the Archi- 
leols 1 Benevolent Sodety. 


Cricket Match. 

The Arehiteclunjl Amciztkm Crick-et Club have 
challenged the R.LB .A, to a cricket match„ to lie played on 
the A,A, ground at Boreham Wood on Wednesday, 0 July. 
Mr. M. H. C Doll £^-] has kindly consented to raise the 
team to reprrient the R.I.BA., and would be glad to 
hear from any playing members who would be wilting 
to take part, Mr. Doll * address tt 5 Sou thampton Street, 
Bloomsbury # W.C-i- 
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THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 

NEW NOMINATIONS TO COUNCIL AND 
STANDING COMMITTEES, 

■The following nominations ha vc been made by member* 
in accordance with By law 33 ; — 

As Prctiiterit .— Cross. Alfred William Stephens M-A, 
(FJ. 

A* ¥fc*-PrfsidmlS' — Flock™^ Charles Btxrfmvs [FJ 
f Sheffield) i Perks, Sydney, F.S.A. [F.J \ Se^rles-Wood, 
Herbert Dunam [FJ* 

At Member* of G&tindL — Chetwood, Henry JnKti [FJ l 
Clarke. Max [FJ ; CoUajd , Allan Ovend en [FJ ; Curtis, 
William Thumbs [FJ ; Fraser, FfalfrivaJ Mnuriee [FJ ; 
Gill* Charles Lovett [FJ ; Gunnn, JoainK [FJ ; Hunt, 
Edward Arthur [FJ ; Hunt. William George [F.J ; Joseph, 
Delissa [FJ ; Moore, Albert Walter [F,], Scott, William 
Gibbet [FJ ; Scatt-MottcridT, William Walter [F.j ; 
Solomon, Digby I-orris [F.j ; Swcm, James Alfred [FJ 
(Birmingham); Travers,Wilfrid Irain [FJ ; Wills, Herbert 
Winkler [FJ* 

As Assodat^-Membrrs of ComtetL — Ashford . William 
Henry [. 4 J (Birminghani) \ Culltford, Leonard Arthur 
[A.]; Heaven T Frank Henry [A.] (GkmorKan) £ Scott, 
John Douglas [A.] ■ WeLforcL Arthur [A . j ; Woodward, 
Frank [HJ> 

As Member* of the Practice Standing Committee j* — 
Lovcgmve, Gilbert Henry [FJ ; Niven* David Hire lay 

IFJ. 

Notices 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 
The Fourteenth General Alevtin*! (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1923-1924 will he held on Monday, 19 May 
1924, at 3 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on .5 May 1924 ; form a by to admit members attend¬ 
ing for the first time ^ince their election. 

To road the following papt r. 4r The Scheme for a 
Thames Embankment after the Great Fire of Lon don , F * 
by Mr. Sydney Perks [FJ, I\S,A. 

BUSINESS MEETING, 1 JUNE 1934 
An election of mrmber* will take phice :it the RUMiiCv* 
General Meeting, ? Jurn?. F lhc num and addresses of the 
eaildj dates (With the names of ihci t prnptr^ h) found hy the 
Council 1 a le eligible am! qualified for membership According 
10 the Charter and Bye-law* and ncanmcftifcd hy them for 
election. arc as follows :— 

AS FELLOWS (13). 

CTsmi: Taws Talriito [A. tqo 6 j r Krng Edward 
Buildings, Rending; Fnnmfrldp Wefiington Avenue, 
Keariieiif. Proposed by Hairy Hutu Edward Wirrel, 
W, Roland Howdl. 

GraKT : John Peter Dlrtll [J. 1010], Bate Enuuc Chambers,. 
1 CaFLfe Stmt, Cardiff; M MutlUlgridei" Dyna-i tWi*. 
Glam. Proposed by Lennon Robertson and she Council, 
Knju^Fm: Arthur RbdhIKd \A 1914]. 133 Eh ury 
Stmt, Westminster, SAV.I : iS SL Mar}' Abbot hi 
Terrace b W. 14 . Proposed By Charles Spooner, 11. V G. 
Manic. Herbert BnkCf. 

Lanuman 1 H am sbt [A. 1^07J. 14 Hoghmo Stmt, South 

pon; io Balfour Road, Southport. Proposed by the 
Council. 


M&iPOwi : Captain Samuel Douglas [/i. 1913]* Chief 
Architect «> Munidpality of Singapore. Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Proposed by William M. Cowdefl, Major P. 
Hubert Keys and the Council. 

Mfhjiiman: H.vrck-u Ian {A. tpn] # 4- Swtpto Inn. Holism, 
W.C.i ; 7 Willi field Way, Ctoldcrs Green NAV.il. 

PrupoD^I By T« M- Wilson, E. Guy ihwbw K H. P. (i. 
MiUle 

Mtltmn: Gmtm Artetub [A. 1909], 309 Regent Street, 
W.t ; u DuVL-Edrvt/ 1 Coatlebex Park* Ealing. W.ry. 
Projmd By Pruf^r A. K. Richiubon. Sir RaniMcr 
1-1 etcher, William M. Weir, 

RiniAKW: Francis Al^stus, m,a. Oxon f. 4 . 19;?], 6e 
'I’ufton Street, Westminster, S,W,r ; 53 Cam^den 1 ItlE 
Stiu&re, Keruiingmii, W.S. Praposed by 1 Comet Firquhar* 
wo, F t C- Eden, Ei Stanley Hall, 

Shfp^ah/i : Arthur WuxiAsi [A. 1894J. Neu County Hall. 
S,R.l ; 45 Brails fold Rnad,Tulie Hill, S,Wj. Proposed 
by the Council. 

SVMOS : Alexaktjeh [.U 39m]. |6 flari Street, BtocunTbuiy' 
Square, W.C^t ; 10 Church Crescent. Muswdl Hill, N.io. 
Proposed by W. Curtin Green jtnJ I he Council. 

Task™: AnppfiA Kkur {A 1907^ Trinity Buildings, New 
Bridge Street, Nfwcaitk^l ynt : 23 spring Terrace, 
North Slneldv Proposed By 'Hnomni R. Milluirn, 
Charles S. Erriilgttm, W. MiShum, 

WtLLlAUa • FftontCK EasnST [- 1 . 1S91I. 34 Ibur-rtta Street, 
Count Garden. W*C.I; % Dray Ion (Jjrdens, Somh 
KfrfLiitigtci ji, SAV.10. Fropused by Alfred Cox. Sir 
Bniufter Flercher H Sir Alton Webb. 

Wills ; Glralu Bfhkit[ev f m.c. 1 .1 . 190S], 7 Stone Buildings. 
Lincoln's Inn* W.C.2 ; Walmer Cottage h Marlow 
Common. Buck*, Proposed by Ronald P. Jones, Sir 
Reginald Blomfirid, A. G. B. Mackenzie, 

AS ASSOCIATES (3). 

AsmirR : Eric R^, B_iROt, Liverpool [passed five year* 
course sit Liverpool f’niversity School of .Architectlire — 
rxcrapted from Final EanmjlUltnn after psLS-i-ing Examina¬ 
tion in Profertioiud Practice] , Department of AidiL 
terture. University of Tuzoilttt* Tnrrmto H Ciinadi*. Pro* 
po^cd by Profrt*or l. H. Redly. Sir Edwin L. Lutyens and 
The Council. 

Mr'-ktu : Dori^ [pitied five yrena 1 course ,n: Liverpoid 
Univcnity Schiol uF Architecture- -exempted front Final 
Examination ufier passing EjUtmination irs Profrs^jipnal 
Practice]. Rot Cmiafie, Upper Cujwyn Bay, S. V^:»lr!=. 
Prorow^ By Professor C. H. Reilly, G. A. ilumphreyH* 
Herbert L, Ninth. 

\Vn ITFHi n> : W AE TTR J At'K 1 Sped ill Exsima na li on|, P.O, 
Rtii Piibivayi>, Rbndr*trt. Properud By the Council, 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE fij. 

F.uifh : Qscaji, O H.K.. [JJC., 5 South Street, E.C- Propowd 
By Sir Reginald Ulmnlield, Sir John J. Burrsn, Robert 
Athitnon. 

AB HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS f 5 ). 

BhUMmm ; Gdmme™aTOhe Cari . m.a (Member of the 
Royal Aciudeniy of Art r Cupenha^en)^ f blerbroKmla 172. 
ropcuhiik’en, lienmaik. Projwiied by rhe Council P 

Fett : Dh. PntL Harry, ChrixtinniH. Norway. Proposed by 
the Council. 

NoimitAGTS : PftOItasOM Out . Professor of Architecture it 
the Poly technic School of Norway. Architect tn 
Tmndhiem Cathedral, Trofidhjtm, Norway. Proposed 
by the Council. 

SAAHiStf:*: Ee.IFI^ l.'inveraily of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michiimii. U,S,A. Proposed By the Council. 

SLOTHOiflA m: Dirk FmomtiK, PC. 143,Aroartr- 

dam, IloKhmd. Proposed By the Council. 
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ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 
COMA [ ITPEE AIEET F N 19*3 -24 

Council (ttt Meeting*)* 

J¥fjrd!«i£ t J. xAlfrcd Gotch + 17. Vkt^PrtsidUnlt, Major 
Harry Himes, 15 ; Herbert T, RucklantL 1 t ; E. Guy 
Daw her. 15 3 W. Curtis Green, 15. Past Presidmtf^ 
John W_ Simpson, o; Paul Waterhouse. 1, Jfu*t. 
Secretary, Arthur Keen, tB. 

Members 0/ Coimri/, Hcnn V* Ashley, 16; Robert 
Atkinson, 4; Sir John J_ Burnet, 7 ; Walter Cave, 17; 
*Sjr Edwin Cooper, C ; Major EL l\ Corletfr* 17 ; Sir 
Banister Fletcher, 15; Henry M* Fletcher, |g; Gilbert 
Fraser, 7 ; John Keppie* 3; *Sir Edwin Lutyens, 3; 
Thomas R. Milbum, it ; CL Gilbert Scott, 3 : Walter 
Tapper, 13; Sir A. Brumwell Thomas, 11 ; Percy E. 
Thomas, 1*; Eduard P. Warren, ih j ■Maurice E. 
Webb, 8* 

.‘ijjwia/f AtfeffiAefj ft/ CtKtfwrf/. H. Cha! cun Bradshaw, 
17 ; G, C. Lawrence, 17 ; W. G, Nf wton, 10: Michael 
Witierhuuse, tjj Herbert A. Welch. 15 3 Professor J, 
His ben Worthington, 5, 

Representatives of Allied Sn/iftit's, S. F. Ham? (North- 
ompiurtshire ) p 3; Francis Junes f Manchester}, 15; 
W. T. Junes (Northern), 7; James Lochhtad (Glasgow), 

4 ; Eric Moriey (Leeds), 3 ; W S, Skinner (Bristol). 16 : 
C. G. Sputar 1 Dundee), 4 3 Stephen Wilkinson (York), 3 ; 

R- G Wilson, jun, (Aberdeen), o. 

Rep rrirnitiSTX t 0/ the A*nekiteclisrat Auftfkihm 1 ( E St 1 n ley 
Hall, 14. 

Standinu COHMITTEJEo. 

/Irf (S Mitring),—Ff//tffo ‘ Professor S, 11, Ad .head, 

5 ; Walter Cave, 8; W, R. Davidee. j ; I L P. Burke 
Downing, 4 ■ E, Vincent Harm, 0 : H. V. La nth ester, 3 : 
F. Wixiton Newman. 7 ; Hal&cy Ricardo, 5 ; Professor 
F. M Simplon, 4: Maurice E. Webb* ^. Associates : 
L. 1L Fktekndl. 3 : Cyril A. Farcy, t 3 P. 1 ). Hcpttnrth, 3 ; 
J 1 - W. Lovell, o ; T* S. Tub, 0; Michael Waterhouse, 5 
Appointed hy Gaunrif : Sir John J, Burnet, 2 ; J: Guy 
Dawber, 2 ; F. Eden, 5 ; F. R. Ilium?, 53 G. C iilbert 
Scntt, D. 

L item Itire (7 m ee ring *)-—Fdlmvs : M, S, Firi h ^. 3 ; 
Major FLU. Corletxe, 73 I L B. C res well. r : D. Theodore 
Fyfe, 3 ; J. Alfred Gotth, o ; E. Stanley Hall, ■ ; Charles 
S. Spooner, 4 ■ Arthur Sirmtton* z : Waller Tapper, z ; 
C, Hamiofl Townsend, 4r Asiaemtfs ; H. C halton 
Brndshaw, 2 ; C. Cdwles-Voi'se} . 4 ; George DrysduTe, 1 ; 
A, Try-^tan Edwards, 1 ; J. Alan SEater* 6 ; Professor J. 
Hubert Worthln^tcm* 1. Appointed by' CotwriY : Sir 
Banbtcr MeicheTi o ; A. H, Moberly, 4 ; Basil Oliver, 4 j 
C. E, Sayer, 7 ; W. Henry Ward (deceased), 3. 

Practkr (9 meetings ).—FtUotcs ; Ilrnry V* Ashley, 9 ; 
Mas Clarke, 8; G, Tophom Forrest, o; G. Ha&twdl 
Grayson, 7 ; W. G. Hunt, H ; Francis Jooe4 + 3 ; Arthur 
Kwn, 5 3 T. R. Milbum, 4 ; Sydney Perks, o ; W. 
Gill bee Scott, 1* Anociata : G, Scott Cockrill, r 3 
Horace Cubctt, 7 : G, Leonard Elkington, 7 ; j. Douglas 
Scott, 9 ; Elcrbert A, Welch* 7 ; Charles Woodward, 9. 
Appointed by Council : W. E 4 . Addn-Bcny . 93 Major 
Harry Barnes^ 1 ; Delissa Joseph, 7 ; Harry Tealher. 9 ; 
W* Htttry White, 6, 

* Attends new reduced hy illne*'. t Abwmin India T 


* 9 n>Frrr meeting#)>—FeUom ; T, I\ Bennett, z : W. 
E. Vtimon CmnipToti, St i E, Dtxon-Spain, o ; G- R. 
Knrtow, 7 ; Francis Hooper, 5; W. R. Jaggard, 4; 
Alan E. Muriby. 3 ; W. A + Pile, 4 ; Professor R. Etaey 
Smith, 3 ; Raymond Unwin, o ■ Amdates : R_ J. Angel, 
Z ; Hope Bagenol r d ; I I, \\\ Burroivs, 4 ; H. V, Milnes 
Emerson, 7 ; j. H. Markhum. 3 ; hFmney R. Sayer, 7, 
Appointed by Council: Herbert T. Buckbnd* t ; T, F. 
Ford, j ; S* F, Harm, o ; A, \\\ Sheppard, 4 3 r>ipby L. 
Solomon, 7- 

R.I.B A, VISIT TO KNOCK PARK. SEVENOAKS. 

Fiy the kind permission of I^ird Sackvillc a visit to 
Knole Psirk has been arranged hy ihe Art St an din £ 
Committee to tokt place on Siiturday jifitrnoon, 24 May. 
Members and Licefltilttca who wUh to take part are 
requited to apply as early pos^jhie to the Sceretarj- 
R.I.R.A., 9 Conduit Street, W r i, 

ARCHITECTS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
AUTHORITIES. 

Members and T^icentiatcs of the R.t.Q A, who, in 
the course of their practices, have experienced unreason- 
abb demands from the Public: Health Authorities of the 
London Borouifb Councils- -pirticularly in the interpre¬ 
tation and carrying cm of the L.C.C. By-Laws—ane 
invited to eormruiniejte in confidence- to the Secretary, 
giving brief particular of their cases. 

R.LB.A- VISIT TO THE FLETTI'ON BRICKYARDS, 
PETERBOROUGH, 

At the invitation of the directors of the London Brick 
Company and Forders, Ltd, p ihe Science SumdiiLi; 
Committee hon anun^cd j i lsti to rhe Fiction Brickyards* 
PeierhorousLth,totake place on Saturday,31 May, 

The party will travel by the 10.10 a,m. train from 
Fvinif 1 * Cross in a special saloon and arrive baric in London 
nt 7,10 p-irt. All arraneemenr^ in coTinection wiib the 
journey will tie made by the London Bride Company T 
who will also provide luncheon at Peterborough* 

SlemHers and Licentiates who desire to take part in 
the visit are requested to make emiy application 10 the 
Secretary RJ.BJV,, 9 Conduit Street + \V, 1, 

RJ.B.A. GENERAL MEETING, 

The General Mcttiitg of the R.LB.A* which was to 
have taken place on 33rd June lia» been cancelled* 

Un MacAli5TTH t Secretary RJM,A . 

Competitions 

LoHOON ; M/LSONfC MrMotUiM- [RJiijitsc, 
AwtsAn: {tj sir Edwiti Lutyens, R.A, [F.], np|>omtcd hy 
the President, (a) Architect who a Fter Mason nomiruited 
hy the npecinl Commirtec, Mr. Writer Owe [F.]+ Grand 
Supvri ntrndr nf uf Wurks t \ L. A, Burnetl Brawn t *mdi riori^ 
nut yel issued. 

KiNrarmN , L Nurs^' Howr, 

Apply u> Mr. VV, 'Fiylor, Clerk* Union Offices, tGn^iuo-fifw 
"J’hafiie>, Mr T Alan E. Munby [F.] appointed Assessor. 
Conditions not yti Issued. 

Mtnpu^nawoH i Constant em 'Fbchkical CouJtiiit, 
Apply to ^h. Thw. Boyce, Efireclor und S«ref*n’, Educa¬ 
tion ORiccii, WoutUandi Road, Midd 3 e^bmu|?h. Mr* Percy 
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Compe titions («■/*.) 

Them in*, OHE If.], appftnwil A«».or. Condition* rwt yet 

levied, 

Yaluhta t Lat-olt 

Apply io Minister d Public A allottiiMull 11. Ml 

EduVnl V Wmto, F.S.A. |f j, and iWrjwr J’Wtiek Aber- 
Cftifiibje [.T.J ippolinKti! vwidiIwui not yrt 

Siokk-qs-Thent : ltor«itfn. 

Apply to Mr. K II tftwrpky* Town Llctk Tow*. Udh 
SiokfVn»T«m. Mr, Yi\ AWwUt Hwv«y lf | apiHtmied 
Aiifuttf, I'tmdiiiun* Ml itfUfd. 

MANorEsn:« : Art C*u.i.jtv. 

Apply to rht Town link, 'lowti Hail. Mancbe*«r. Dr. 
Prttv Worthtnstor, |f.|, Mr. I'.nl Wflterlltiow, h.S A Jf 
l*rofn»Ot C. II. ItciIk . !■ H-E (f.J. Awrwim, UMufalKm. n'« 

yrt appro' rd l» I he ColwpeHtiiiii* Cominmrt- 

PcNMt f NfW AUVAHCBH SCHOOL, Bwcwip ItOAO, 
(limited to irchlteem in practise ir Scotland oiui tarryim.* Of 
bulim^i on thr it own nccuuid 1 
Apply in Mi. J.ihn K. Wdt.oinv Etwtiii Officer. Ed.icaiitm 
CWim, Dundee Depron, f,i i* li^inti dine. as J*M* 
, V . M . Mr. John Arthur [Utcnii.'rJ. .ppronted A.,rt*nt 
(.ondiliuni rajl yrt nppciivrd by I hr ('‘'ini'ctitiom t’limraitlB. 
Glv-m«v : Pi II l .lf H-ti l 

Apply IO the yiccict.ry, Office cl I'ulttie Wutki, t.ily dwm* 
W-, t,4 CochltfM Scree i,(ila»it-in Cltrunpiliir.* July ioi 4 
Mr Jam., l.ochh™! |f .j Condition, uppm' iii tty 

the CunprtilioTo Cummutw. 

1 lum.v..i;) tv.IRMARV EXTJlrtttJN- 
Apply lo Mr. Gw. Dallamynr. Secretary. I hr lnhrntwy. 
II iun«.'t. I JejMHii, j i 2-.. Clmiuq date. JO >epiemher 
,ms 4 M. >. D Kit-on, L.S A, [/■ j, .|>ptiipircl Av«*.ot. 
Condi Iron, not yrt iirucd. 

Members' Column 

PARTNERSHIP DH PRACTICE WASTRO, 

P.RlS.A U«Y, .urtrtJul pr.rtitkmrr. yA. lULrtcrrThjp or 
TO, lio-. Southern Corintin pfotrmd (ijnliUraHaW*. Inter- 
view Hi Luutfon— l^ir.i S P G. nlli Ci’O lectetarjr ft, I R-A,, 9 
Conduit Street* [cMadun, VV-J- 

APpOrSTWlXTS W ANTED. 

AM-1H.A ( Ml, triUKtl in L’flhrrrfHy Kh ^l <1 An bilrclnc . 

*nd iron tr^rv' uord eiprrMinr in LooJ.it and ptnvuu ul ®6 < 
4r-|n-f ATOPunlchipWith v|*» lopdABeplup,"Tinltrrjt,na Looc.iio 
„ f .1 TOMhrr- Hiel.nl referrnrri t'a[rltalav.ilaWe'll mrcTOiy — 

Ba. *AK r oSectrl.FT R t B.A.. MCmduit vitrrt Hr 

UCiymn, e ,B| d nffirtmlul rep: i tew*. dos-tir* 
view lo ft rtnrnhip Vi urfc in* aiul rhtill dr j»U te». Ip«ihr»t*cii < , 
stMiillli'i and eunrv. Smittfni Ccmlr* jrnHinl 
Mpul available Hijhnl rr|»rnuf» —Bo* i»«n. e/<* beeftary 
li I- 0 .A,, i^Condtlll Street, W.l. . . .. 

AH 1 .HA- willt »T*HUu rlprlrutr m 1 unrttm and PW'iMt; 
digit*rhiel ggiltlmhltfr wilh view J* P^rKwaktp Enerpeltr X»d 
km, (uMv reprirturd in ittr iuoiihi.r ■ ■ 1 lanRr r™u*et» A A. 
—Ap|iiv Ben djV> Sn-frifitv lLl.fl.A-, 9 C.cmdwi 

■n rnwnd uru«?iilJ 1 r iwjutf** 

Box w .«fo ^ctruty it I BA ? SM. « 

4 ^trtmr T » rf i-; ^1 mm* 

Mark iiv-, .k^iniic md Uy mv\ »rrtk 

it Tjia.LEfjjig. drtifukif HiiPil am^iri^Kv oJ Ut^t wntijft^ ygtf 
HIor ennifAi ton P dj-TJir^ srnirlfttmenr a* 'Htugbif 
oi Rr^Mb-ni Awhilert — Apply 3 ^*- H I H A-, 

4 Ccoduil Stftel, W.IU , „ _ . . 

9 A .ft r II A-. i , * pp^ntM^n !- ^ «pTk^ 

D-iiiir JeLiili ftuanllllriy uirxT T inr Ir^JUnB, 

or wniid bt glad -atvlLL itrt *h-« re^jnlrr% le&f«* 3 siy Mp — 

It lT o-3i, e.s S*™ur> K. I.H A , q Coodnli Slml. ft f ■ 


ROOM TO LI£Tc 

i;;RAY h S TNS sgwrroc«n ; part ot 

i^lujuI twm- McllI —Ajipiy BtfS 6 M f f/o Secretmry ft.I-li.A. + 

ii Londi.'i 11 Slier!, W.l. 

a fr ft" t: ACCOMAK 1 DATION WA NTEt> 

A.B.LB.A tr.|Uiht iiglit evffii -s IXtiOi Jum 1 quarts ^or wmtld 
tniiskki siuiUH Kii.i±E7. Wesunlb-sttr er WVsil riistiid Phw flaw 
Inn ptinii utilf lilt nndente Jpdu^ve ttnwt —Box ? 77 , «’/oSeei:r- 
t^rv R.!. ft Ac, ft Conduit Street. W 

7 FOR NATION ok FARTXERSHm 

Mil J- H. N'anmst LlrthlUle. tn* (alien into partner, 

fihiii Me- 1 * H- SbmiHjek, A-ft l-H.A. Tlie btukieM wfcinwMiiiBiwji 
ujkIi t Itfi stjieof Srirn^ b Sh4tU4M a| 51 Hifib Stn^t, GuitsUrfd. 
intL I ft ITmirh SirreS, 

Tu MASftrrACTtmim,—Tbf iiiufttfi&dtjtiftfird k please 10 

f TOff |li- eitlilttflif * — IVntv.k] M. Wulhr* AlfMlffi, HoLirke 

BoU 41 m«i S *4 AcdOF»Sirfei, ratafia. 

Minutes XVI 

SE 4 dlt>N I923-I914. 

Al t^Ki Annupl Ueiicril Meeting (hrtrk* ihe ThtrittMh 
(jeiirrat Mreinijf of ibe So-1 nn 1913-1914) lield im Mnutky, 

5 iV'i-L'v ai S p.m.. Major Hurry , Alce-Flre«rdfni» 
un I hr L Iiilli , The ttllenduni:e \wfok *-i% sa|^«ie-il by 2% Fellow* 

111 h11 h1 tim (• mcmbcrinrtbe roundt) r 15 A^^dii» (mcjudinn 
l Mnnbi->Bol ihr Couilh]}* wul i Li or ntjato-. The Mituiles 
oi thr 1 vrneral meeiui^ heftl lui 14 Ajml 1914. Minir been pub- 
bkn in like JorfiN aL, Were lukcn Us rend, wnfirmed and 
wjnwd by thi- t'K^inran, 

Thr if* m. SecrtHry unmunod tlie dee caw nf the ^ollowitv^ 
MietnlxTT 3— 

Mr, Jnme 1 * ^.dnHJe rlcote<i (|-i-!]i 3 ^\ 

Mr Hidden Xscfinmiii Smilh. eieotefl Aii^ocilto H^lO. 
i In the tnNT«m oi thr Hon. Secretary u MSOLV1D that 
Iftr Hftrti Ejf I he liwtitut* tor the Ion of thcr-r memben be 
redded on line Minmn. uf die naeetinjr. and that u of 

sympathy mid londolenee tw nMivtyr.J lothcir reliiTks r*! 

r 3“hr ixCfFtin' uniwunted itiail the Council hail norm Jim nl 
for rSretiop to thr varUmr ■* !.-- - g ' -nf nkcrol^ry htp ihr urnllemien 
whfM* iMtmgf were pubiiiilied in the JoiTKHAL for 5 April 1914. 

'Hie tlidmiiin intuLdlft- pre*rnte 4 the ftejw?rt o| the Council 
hiul rhe SiuinJmu ftw die officml ytai 1913-1914. 

arut Mated 4.1 uj E flie L'hatniifii and other nprewiltiliva of each 
of the Cfrfnmiftrr’ whn^r prrKtrdjn^ were appended to the 
Council't Hc^in h#d Kro a 4 ed to mrml the no a* 

|o he in * ptvntkin m natter wriv questions ihat mi^ht Ik asked 
in mnneclirm with I heir fepoth 

The I'hjkJtTi’LJii li;i¥ini£ Elided die idoptinn of the Report and 
mviffil diitir-'irtfl upon it, the- Kim. Seerewry seconded the 
Eiwiron, and 4 dinins ion fiUunl, in which I he fftllo winsi nierr- 
bm toot purl .— 

Mr. Will Woodward If h Mi W. ft Davidjtv fFJ, Major 
Ha Cr Cftrfftte IF.]. Mt W, I Tnwi JF], Mr Herbert A, 
Welch M.J. Mi M S Bneir> (F, 1 . Mr, C, W. Unp [F ]. \U. 
VV E. Vernon Cmmptoti [F_J Mr W K Atkin- Berry [F,] p 
Aft. ft, i^trplHn AyRnt fF], and Mr, HartdiJ SafTer>" [Accnunt- 
ani] r 

'rhe mminn hasrnie he^n put fmtn the Chair, it wm unafti- 
nsosuly RttHiLVEp that the Report OI the Council and the 
Si.imiin]> llttfUMiJilm (or the dEdd year 1923-1924 be ap 
pimnJ and aclit^nl. 

The Chiumfln itatrd I her tht lift ot -Urndinm nt I be 
f 'osmcil and Sr^ndnsu Commence RKttinjg! had lieen laid on 
the uhi - and would be primed in the neat tMiie of ibe 

cpoti [he motion of tJie Chairman, seconded by the Finn, 
Seen-tary a mte of ihanh w»fi m^ted by acclamation In Mr, 
R. Stephen Ayftm: [F ] ami Mr. C\ E. Hutchinwn fj| B ] for (bdr 
iertn,« n Hon Auditors for I he pair y«t. Mr Fh Stephen 
Aylma [F ] and Air C, K. HiitehifuiiMi [jf ,| w m twroirmtrd 
Hon. AudrlDn for the emuiltfi y^a t of oflier. 

The pmcetdiniD doned at 10 jutu 
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Extxanci to tice Futcr Ktvtu, Fkom a pAcNTiMt; sv Samm Scott 


The Scheme for a Thames Embankment after 
the Great Fire of London 

!!Y SYDNEY PERKS fF.J, F.S.A. 

[Read brforr the Rayed Institute of British Architect* on .Monday t 19 n > 2 4 J 


I N December 1919 I had the honour to read a 
paper before this Institute nn the Town Plan¬ 
ning Schemes of tfififi; and ten night I yon 
to consider certain proposal* with reference to 
the reconstruction of property on the north bank of 
the river* 

Please forgive me if I first remind you shortly 
of certain fuels and the generally accepted ideas on 
the subject, all of which you arc no doubt as well 
acquainted with as l am. * 

Wren showed a wide quay oil both hid plans p the 
quay being wider and mure important on his first 
plan, which provided for filling in Dmvgate Dock* 
The proposal to make a quay has been referred to 
as an example of Wren's great genius, hut it was a 
fairly obvious idea ; Hooke proposed a quay and 
also the abolition of all docks, so as to make a 
wide and uninterrupted thoroughfare from the 
Fleet to the Tower. Evelyn’s second plan also 
shows a quay So feet wide, and the filling in of 
Dmvgate Dock, bo Wren mum not get all the credit 

o 


for proposing a quay, presuming you consider it a 

good idea. 

It is well to note that a public quay or embank¬ 
ment a$ shown on the plans of Evelyn and Hooke 
formed a thoroughfare by the river with no street 
immediately at the rear, but Wren's plan and the 
proposed quay According to the Acts of Parliament, 
which I deal with later, show a quay with a thor¬ 
oughfare only slightly further north : we have 
Thames Street, a direct line cast and west, and the 
quayside, according to the Acts of 1 *67 and ifiyo, 
would not have been wanted as it was only a few 
yards farther south* 

In my previous paper I showed how Wren's 
scheme for the rebuilding of tendon was rejected 
by the Privy Council in three day» or 

Two Acts of Parliament were passed, and they 
stated a quay 40 feet wide was to He made; 
shortly, the generally accepted view of today ia 
that a magnificent quay 4c feel wide was made at 
public expense, the money being provided by the 
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coal dues ; this quay has been compared with the 
present Thames Embankment, and it has been 
stated that the Corporation of the City of London, 
after paving for the quay with public funds, allowed 
people to build over public property until in about 
too years it practically disappeared, and finally that 
the Corporation went to Parliament in 1821 and 
obtained an Act repealing certain sections of the 
old Acts. This Act of 1821 is usually referred to as 
an Act to “ whitewash “ the City, it being assumed 
the Members of the Corporation were so conscious 
of the scandal created by the misdeeds of their pre¬ 
decessors. 

It is not a pretty story, and I am not surprised 
at the general opinion which I believe I have stated 
fairly above j but, on the face of it, it is difficult to 
understand how such a scandal could have been 
allowed, the matter was obscure, and I think all of 
us have a tendency, when we cannot understand 
anything, to cease investigation and blame some¬ 
body, taking the short cut of condemnation, which 
is always an easy road. 

1 have doubted the story for years because 1 
knew' from a careful study*of the records of the 
Corporation bow just it was : in medieval times the 
justice w’33 perhaps harsh, often humorous, the 
punishment being made to fit the crime, as when a 
poulterer offered for sale a putrid capon : he was 
promptly put in the pillory and the capon burnt 
under his nose. 

1 doubted the story when I started to examine the 

wonderful businesslike methods adupted lor deal¬ 
ing with the catastrophe of the Great Fire. 

I saw the cash-books, I saw the survey books, 
and I have dealt elsewhere with the machinery 
adopted,* I douht if the method could be improved 
upon to-day : v<ni may be interested to hear that 
shortly after the recent disaster in Japan, when 
after the earthquakes the cities of lukyo and 
Yokohama were practically destroyed by fire, the 
representatives in England of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment applied to our librarian at the Guildhall, 
and asked for a list of books showing how the City 
of London dealt with a similar catastrophe as far 
back as 1666. It was indeed a great compliment 
by one of the most thorough and practical empires 
of to- dav. 

The first Act of Parliament that concerns us was 
passed in 1667 ; it was entitled “ An Act for Re¬ 
building the City of London.” Sec.35 stat es tha t 

• Itiitary of thf Mansion Iloase, Chap, viii. 


no buildings were to be erected within 40 feet of 
the river, from the Tower to the Temple : also 
that no buildings were to be erected within 40 feet 
of the centre of the Fleet Hitch t Sec. 39 deals 
with the disposal of the coal dues of is. a ton ; ** in 
the first place ” the money hat! to he paid to 
owners whose land was taken for enlarging streets 
and passages, and after they had been paid then 
41 the Residue " was to be employed for the satis¬ 
faction of *" such Persons whose Grounds shall 
be employed" for making wharves or keys 
along the river front on both sides of Bride¬ 
well Dock, or Fleet Ditch, and also for 
erecting prisons. The Rill was introduced on 
29 December t66fi, and became an Act on 25 Feb-* 
ruary 1667, It is doubtful if the Coal dues could 
have been applied for actually constructing a wharf 
along the Thames frontage or the Fleet Ditch. 
Three years later an important Act with 84 sections 
was passed entitled “An Additional Act for the 
Rebuilding of the City of London, Uniting of 
Parishes, and Rebuilding of the Cathedral and 
Parochial Churches within the said City.” Many 
streets were to he enlarged and buildings restored. 
The portions of the Act which concern us for the 
moment commence with Sec. 39 : this states that 
three-quarters of the money raised between 1 May 
1670 and 24 June 1677 at the rate of 2$. a ton on 
coals was to be spent in rebuilding or restoring the 
Parish Churches * the fourth part or “ residue ” to 
be spent for land taken for ” interring of the 
streets, making of wharfs, keys, PubJIck Market 
Places/* and the money raised after the 24 June 
1677 shall be at the rate of 3s. a ton, hatf being spent 
on the Churches and the other half for 14 the giving 
of satisfaction tor Ground set out and imploycd as 
aforesaid," and such other public works mentioned 
jn the Act. One quarter of the money allotted to 
Citv churches was to be given for the restoration of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Sec. 41). Sec. 43 deals with 
the Quay and the extent is given as from London 
Bridge to the Temple, but Sec. 45 varies consider¬ 
ably the provisions in the former Act, for the ground 
along the river front is to remain the property of 
the proprietors, who must, however, mark their 
boundaries by ” denter stones ” in the pavement : 
a plan had to be made of the whole extent of the 
quay, approved by the King, and set out before 
Midsummer 1670: and Sec, 46 emphasises the 
fact that the land was, not to be purchased : for the 
proprietors were allowed to charge the public 
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who wished to unload any “ Goods or Merchan¬ 
dizes " on their land. 

Sec, 48 provides that the coat of making Bridewell 


the quay from London Bridge to the Temple : this 
is very different from Sec. 39 of the Act of 1667, 
which section groups the quay improvements 
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Dock or the Fleet Ditch and erecting wharfs nr 
keys on either side of the ditch shall be defrayed nut 
of the Coal Dues: and shall " he horn and fiist de¬ 
frayed , . , out qf the fourth part ” of the Dues, 
and it is important to note that this does nut include 
0 2 


together, ami gives no privilege to the Fleet Ditch 
improvements. 

You will note that according tn the Act of 1667 the 
quay was to extend from the Temple to the Tower ; 
but according to the Act nf 1670 it wis nut to extend 
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further cast than London Bridge It is suggested 
that during those years the quay was built from 
London Bridge to the Tower, i doubt it because 
there is no record of any work done, and the entry 
of February 1671 quoted below states that Wren 
reported on the chaotic conditions of affairs gener¬ 
ally along the river bank. 

It is rather amusing to note with reference to the 
Act of jfrfrj the following entries 1— 

May 16: Paid Town Clerk for Sir Edward Turner* 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
£ioh 5s. 

Paid Sir Richard fforde Knt and Aider- 
man of London for his great services and 
paines in Parliament about the Additional 
bill for rebuilding the Citie of London 

£ IJO - „ . , 
Lstttke’i Map of 1667 shows by a dotted line the 

quay as proposed by the Acts of Parliament, 

Ogilhy and Morgan's Map of 1677 shows the 

open space which h marked New Key from the 

Tower westwards as far as Cole Harbor, but further 

west those words are not used, and the space is 

marked 41 Wood Wharfe tP or <f Wharfe ** as far as 

the Temple. 

The map by Lea and Glynne of 1690 shows a 
narrow footway; Pricked Map of 1667 does not 
show the 40-ft. quay* The map by Morden and 
Lea of 1682 shows by an irregular line sites not 
built upon : in parts less than 40 feet. Overton's 
Map of 1706 show's a narrow' line next the river* 
west of London Bridge, and buildings divided into 
rectangular blocks. The map from Hattan’s 
Ntw Vim qJ London t published in 170S* shows no 
40-ft. quay. 

As the above map* vary so considerably I turned 
my attention to old views and show some illustrations 
from the Grace Collection at the British Museum 
and from the Guildhall Library and Art Gallery. 

A reference to the following Views will show 
they do not all agree as to a wide quay of 40 feet 
The view* by Hugh AJIserts, published about 
1686, and altered about 1715. 

The views by Sutton Nichnll 1710, and F, B. 
Werner 1725. 

H The South Prospect of the City of London M 
t/io, and a view 14 printed and sold by I. Smith 1P 
1720. 

The South Prospect of the City of London by 
Bowles 1732, 

Buck's Vietv of 1749. 


The Picture of the mouth of the Fleet, etc., 
showing Dr, Salmon's House* by Samuel Scott 
(1710^1772) in the Guildhall Art Gallery, Dr + 
Salmon's House is shown on a view dated 1710. 

The Survey Books of Oliver and Milk were kept 
in a manner that w r ould do credit to any surveyor 
to-day ; those men were instructed to define over 
2,000 properties, in many cases land was cut off to 
be added to the public roadway, and the owners 
were paid for this property ; sometimes the private 
owners were allowed to build over a public road¬ 
way so as to make a straight building line, in these 
cases they paid the Corporation at a similar rate per 
foot super. 

The following is the only plan from the survey 
books of Oliver and Milk showing land cut off 
for the quay* it i& dated October 1670 : this to me 
is a significant fact, as the survey books show* 
plans, etc.* dealt with by these surveyors of over 
80 properties in Thames Street, and the surveys 
date as late as 1672. 

The Committee that dealt with the whole matter 
was the City Lands Committee, the same Com¬ 
mit tee wh i eh exists to - day for the manage men 1 0 f t he 
City’s Estates apart from the Markets and certain 
Trusts : there is an enormous amount of informa¬ 
tion in the Minutes of that Committee concerning 
the reconstruction of London after the tire : there 
are many references to the negotiations for the pur¬ 
chase of properties and the setting out of street 
widening^. The following extracts from the books 
commencing l&fiS are of interest : - 

On 30 April 1669 there is an entry that states 
some land 11 was lately staked off for cnhrgmt. of 
ye intended Wharf or Key ” at Queenhithc, and 
there was a dispute as to a boundary of some pro¬ 
perty, and it states that " his Ma E " having not 
signified his pleasure touching the Wharfs and 
Keys +a the Committee could nut give any reso¬ 
lution thereon/" There are several reports signed 
by Hooke, Oliver, and Wren. 

On 12 May 1669 a man was not allowed to build 
M until his Majesties pleasure be known touching 

Keys/* 

On 30 November 1670 it was decided that, irre¬ 
spective of locality, all persons who advanced 
their building* so as to make the building line level 
should pay 5s- a foot ; and that all persons who 
formed vaults under the streets should paj id. a 
foot rent* a rent super in each case^ 

On 13 January 1671-2 it was agreed at the re- 
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quest of 11 Mr. Surveyor getiall that this Committee 
would sett out the ground intended to be granted 
to the Dean and Chapter of St, Paul 'a and which is 
excepted out of a late grant made to the Cittv for 
regulating the lync of the said River mentioned in 
the said grant to lye between Panics Wharf e and 
Baynards Castle.” This grant 1 deal with later. 

On 24 January 1671 £ it is stated that application 
was made by the Dean of St. Paul's, and it was 
agreed that the ground referred to “ does extend 
from the West end of I'aules Wharfe Stayers to the 
East End of Jlaynards Castle -to he ninety foot in 
length or thereabouts." 

On 3 May 1671 it was decided that the City hands 
Committee “ intend speedily to sett about and per¬ 
fect the Water line upon the River of Thames — and 
that Mr. Hooke due attend upon Dr. Wren—for his 
concurrence and advice." 

On 4 May 1671 it was decided “ the Citty Sur¬ 
veyors doe attend Dr. Wren . . . with the designe 
or draught of the Waterline by them prepared and 
the Wharfe to bee thereupon— Which works will be 
the better and mure easily accomplished by imploy¬ 
ing the soyl and rubbish to he taken up at Fleet- 
ditch . 11 

On 10 July 1671 it was decided the City Sur¬ 
veyors should “ attend Dr. Wren Surveyor Gena! 
. , . and find nut the old Stakes sett out pursuant 
to the Act of Pari i am' for the lync of the Wharfes 
and keyes from the Temple tu I or don Bridge and 
to ascertain the same to be described on a vellum 
draught and chiefly from Bridewell Docks to I’ud- 
ildl Jocke . , . and it is further ordered that the 
right hnn l,lr the 1 ,ord Maior be desired to attend 
his Ma' v before he leaves Windsor together with 
[>r. Wren and Mr. Hooke with this order; to the 
end a warrant may be obtayned under the great? 
scale for his Ma 1 ^ appbaenn of the said Water 
Ivne/' 

' On 15 May tbyz Wren made a report suggesting 
a wharf 200 feet long on each side of the Meet 
stream; and gave such particulars of the construc¬ 
tion, and it is stated " the report being lure read 
was well liked and approved,” and Fitch was ap¬ 
pointed the Contractor, the payment was to he fixed 
from time to time hy " his Ma ,K ”‘ and the Cities 
Surveyors with the City Bricklayer 

There are constant references to Thomas Fitch 
the contractor, the method of doing the work, and 
details of quite trivial matters concerning the 1' led 
Ditch. 


On (i June 1672 the minutes state that '* the 
Comptroller should receive out of the Chamber 
upon the Cole-account too Guinny's and carry 
them to the Lodgings of the sd. X hlw Wren and 
there make a present of them to him.” 

They started work early in those (lavs ; appoint¬ 
ments were at 8 o'clock and Committees met at 9, 

On 17 July 1672 the Committee decided to “ take 
a view of the Waterline, and consider the best 
methods and expedients for the opening a wharfe 
according to the designe, and description thereof,” 
and the City Surveyors were ordered to attend 
them and that “ if it shall be thought requisite that 
Dr. Wren be in treated to afford his presence and 
assistance,” and they also had to consider a claim 
for damage by rubbish, and consider payment when 
(he Wharf should be enlarged. 

On 21 July 1672 Sir Thomas Draper asked “what 
use they would put the new key intended according 
to the waterline." lit- was informed the matter was 
being considered, but it had evidently not been 
decided at that date. 

An important entry is dated 1 [ September 1672, 
An application was made by Sir Richard Piggot for 
payment for '* ground cut off for the making of the 
key.” a note states it was the first application for 
payment that the Committee had received, and the 
applicant asked for further time to consider the 
matter, 

O11 18 September 1672 the Committee decided 
" that persons interested or prejudiced by the new 
Key on the North side of the Thames have notice 
that the Committee are ready to treat with them for 
their satisfaction according to Act of Parliament/' 
They also decided upon " the answ ering ]■ i h Majes¬ 
ty’s expectations and their own purposes touching 
the new key.” 

On 2 October 1672 it was agreed to pay a claim¬ 
ant 4s, a foot fur land in Pudding Lane and ;s, 11 
foot in Thames Street: 5s. a foot was the usual 
price for land in the City, and it varied little accord- 
ing to position, so greatly contrary tn the value 
to-day. 

On 31 October 1672 it was decided to consult 

some of the wood mongers and lightermen ” 
aa Sir Thomas Draper intended to complain to the 
King of " undue proceedings and false suggestions 
, , , concerning the affair of the Water-fine.” 

On 20 November 1672 it was " Ordered that Mr, 
Janies Xewland shall with the first of that nature 
receive satisfaction for his ground certified to be 
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cutl for making the new wharfe on the North side 
of the River Thames.** 

On 15 January 1672-3 it was *' ordered that Mr. 
Cham bleu and the Comptroller prepare some 
Queries and attend Mr. Attorney General! for his 
advice in and concerning the Waterline and the 
Wharfing thereof between London Bridge and the 
Temple and rake his opinion whether the same may 
be performed and the charge of ground taken in 
and the .Making of the Wharfing etc may be borne 
and del rayed out of the residue of Coal-money 
by the Generali words in the Act for Rebuilding,” 

On March rS 1673-4 11 w» decided " Sir 
Richard Piggot and Mr. I lory. Rector of St. Magnus 
Church who have this day appeared here for satis¬ 
faction for ground to be laid open for the making of 
the New Wharfe on the North side of the River of 
Thames shall be the first persons dispatched when 
this Committee are ready for the consideration of 
that affair.” 

On 6 May 1674 there is an important entry as 
follows : " It is agreed that w hen satisfaction shall 
be given for ground laid open for die public wharfe 
on the North side of the River of Thames Captain 
fhigg who this day presented his certificate be con¬ 
sidered among the first that receive satisfaction.” 

On 28 July 1&75 there is a very vague minute 
with regard to a claim for land and buildings appa¬ 
rently at the juncture of the Fleet ditch with the 
Thames, for part of the claim no allowance was 
made '* there having none here given to anyone for 
ground of that nature,” this is prohablv a pan of 
the proposed Quay along the Thames ; but the 
minute also states “ that there was built on the 
ground since the lire a house of z stories of the 
breadth ot 14 feet and length of 30 feet which w'as 
by public order taken down for the making of the 
Key, for which consideration and because the land 
lies next the Thames and is upon the new Channel 
that hath yet been satisfied for, is as reasonable to 
allow for the inheritance £1330.” If the house had 
been erected contrary to the Act of Parliament it 
had to be removed and no compensation was pay¬ 
able, but the order states there was a saving for the 
wharfing evidently along the Fleet ditch. 

Then there is a valuable entry on 19 June 167S 
as follows: 

” Mr. Eliot this day claiming satisfaction for 2120 
foot of ground part of the forty foot laid on the 
North side of the river of Thames a Certificate 
whereof was here read subscribed by Mr. Robert 
03 


45 1 

Hooke. Jt is agreed And ordered that when pay¬ 
ments arc made for such ground he also shall receive 
satisfaction.” 

Again on 20 November 1678 a Mr. Hammond 
made 3 claim, no amount is mentioned. It was 
decided the “ claym at his desire was here received 
and entered,*’ 

The following notes are taken from the 
Repctorics, or Minutes, of the Court of Aldermen 
between the years 1666 and 1680 : 

On 8 June 1670 the surveyors were instructed to 
advise Dr, Wren for setting out the water line for 
building upon the Thames and on each side of 
Bridewell Dock. 

On 2t June 1670 the surveyors brought into the 
Alderman s bourt ' a draft of the waterline and line 
of buildings ” and it was approved and directed to 
he presented to His Majesty : and on approval it 
was “ to bo staked and set out accordingly.” 

On 2i February 1670-1 there is a long entry 
quoting the additional Act of Parliament and stating 
that the eight months referred to had expired and 
that according to the report of “Christopher Wren 
Esq. . . . made to His Majesty ” the distance 
of 40 feet from the river is “ yet everywhere en¬ 
closed and incumbered with Pales or Brick walls 
irregular houses and buildings Piles of Timber Bil¬ 
let ts Fagotts and hcapes of coles many hoarded 
sheds and several great Laystalls and that the old 
J owtrs of ILytiards Castle are vet standing upon 
the Wharfe. Likewise that the Cranes are generally 
very unhandsome heing greater than necessary and 
boarded down to the ground with warehouses under 
them, and it was ordered that the buildings, etc., 
should be removed forthwith so as to “ avoid his 
Majestvcs displeasure and the utmost penalties of 
tlie said Act, and it further stated that the owners 
of the land ** may for satisfaction apply themselves 
to the Committee for Letting City Lands . . . and 
shall upon treaty and agreement . . . and by such 
other means as by the said Act of Parliament is pro¬ 
vided and directed in hia behalf receive satisfaction 
accordingly as their said ground is impaired or 
lessened in value." 

On 2- June 1673 it was decided that a jury should 
assess the amount to be awarded to two claimants 
for land on the west side of Fleet ditch. 

On 13 June 1673 there was a petition to the Court 
of Aldermen from the owners and others “ on the 
North side of the Thames representing the great 
damage they are likely to sustain by having their 
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ground laid open within 40 feet of the said river 
. . « they not having received satisfaction and de¬ 
sire the assistance of the Court . . . this court did 
not think it convenient to interfere in the matter, 
but will assist them to petition his Majesty.* 1 

On 6 May 1674 is an entry that no one had re- 
received any compensation for the land taken for 
the quay. 

On 30 June 1674 it was ordered that the Recorder 
and others should accompany the Lord Mayor to 
“attend a committee of Lords to-morrow ... 
touching ... the business of opening the wharfc 
upon the River's side.” 

On 14 January 1674-5 it was decided that those 
proprietors w ho had not complied with the Act were 
to be summoned to appear before the Court of 
Aldermen on the following Tuesday. 

In October 1675 a Jury was empanelled and 
applicants received £738 t ts. 3d. for their interest 
in property laid into the channel of the Fleet ditch. 

On 19 June 1678 there is an entry to the effect no 
one had been paid fur land laid Into the quay. 

In January 1681 it is recorded that " divers very- 
worthy citizens " were pressing their claims for 
ground taken at the mouth of the Fleet ditch. 

In the Account Books for Receipts and Payments 
of Coal Money between March 1670 and August 
1678 there are over 130 entries for payments in con¬ 
nection with the Fleet ditch. 

In the Minutes of the City Lands Committee 
between the years 1667 and "1668 there are over 
fiftv references to the Fleet Ditch. 

In the Rcpetories of the Court of Aldermen there 
are several reference? to the Fleet Ditch. 

On 9 November 1681 Sir Richard Pigott and 
others demanded satisfaction lor their land taken 
fur the quay, it was decided to consider every claim, 
and the Comptroller was ordered to prepare a case 
for Counsel's advice as to liability and report to the 
Committee. 

On 16 November ififit the Chamberlain informed 
the Committee “ that the Cole money is over¬ 
charged already,” the Comptroller and Mr. 
Recorder to advise “ upon the whole matter.” 

On 10 December 1681 it was decided that in the 
case of any future demands ** the demanders be 
acquainted there is not money sufficient to answer 
their said demands.'* and " that no warrants be 
granted for the said ground ” until certain claims be 
fully satisfied in other directions. 

If the people who suffered considered they had 


any legal claim, they could have taken action 
against the Corporation, and the damages would 
have been assessed by a Jury, as in the cases with 
regard to the Fleet river. 

From *’ An Acct of Moneys paid by several orders 
of the Comittee for Ground taken away for and for 
building several public works ” I have extracted 
amounts from 19 March 1667 to January 1680 and, 
during this period of about thirteen years 1 find 
162 entries for payments in connection with pro¬ 
perty purchased and work executed to the Fleet 
ditch, the .whole sum being £76,300. Interesting 
item included in this amount is an entry on 7 June 

1672 : “ Paid Joseph Lane Ksq, Comptrolcr of the 
Chamber too pieces of Guinnv Gold to present Dr. 
Christopher Wren his Majties Surveigher by order 
dated the 6th June 1 bysforhisextraordinary service 
relating to the building of this City £107 xos." This 
was in consequence of the Order of the City Lands 
Committee quoted above. And on 19 December 

1673 there is another entry :" Paid Dr. Christopher 
Wrenn £100 of new gold by order dated 18 Dec. 
1673 presented unto him by the City of London as 
a grateful acknowledgement of his great care and 
trouble in supervising of Fleet channel and the 
Waterline and other public works of this City 
which at 21s. 8tl. comes unto £ioS 6s. fid.” The 
contractor for the work to the Fleet Ditch was 
Mr. Thomas Fitch, and on 20 October 1674 is a 
note that his account was £51,307 6s, 2d., and it was 
agreed as correct; this was a very large sum of 
money in the seventeenth century. I also find that 
on 9 August 1672 Thomas Cartwright was paid 
£312 “for making the bridge and stairs over 
Fleet Ditch.” The work was evidently finished 
about April 1676, For payment was made at that time 
for the rails and posts at'lhe side of the channel. 

1 now come to an important document listed 4 
December 1671, and entitled ” Letters Patents con¬ 
firming the Design for making an open Wharfe 
forty feet wide on the North side of the River 
Thames between London Bridge and the Temple 
and directing that no Buildings should be erected 
within that distance from the River,” I have reason 
to believe that this document has never been made 
public ; it is signed “ By Writt of Privy Seal — 
Pigott,” and has the great seal. It refers to the Act 
of *670 stating “ a Key or Public and open Wharfe'* 
had to be formed, and buildings set back 40 feet 
from the river front, and that " Rounds of each Pro¬ 
prietors Ground . . . should be distinguished hv 
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Dentcr Stones to be placed in the pavement ” and 
that the line of the whole Key or Wharfc should be 
it ascertained by Direction of the Lord Mayor, etc., 
refers to cranes, etc., to be allowed within the40 feet, 
and that a plan had to be submitted bv the 20th 
Day of June following the passing of the Act. it 
states the Corporation had “ presented to us a 
model form or Draught of the said Key . . . so de¬ 
signed and appointed to he made 11 and the plan is 
annexed. The letters patents also decide that “ our 


scale is 50 feet to the inch : it was submitted to Dr. 
W ren in draft in May 1671, This plan marks the 
various stairs and details not shown on any map 
that I have seen, and the scale is much larger than 
those maps ; it shows the plan in outline of Bay¬ 
ard’s Castle partly destroyed by the fire, the 
mouth of the Fleet ditch is called '* Bridewell 
Dock,"’ the encroachments on to the river being*as 
as much as 30 feet for some distance, and for short 
distances much more * this plan is in a splendid 



Ground and Soil . . . may He taken out of our 
said River of Thames ... to make the said Line 
between London Bridge and the Temple . . . 
uniform and regular , . . according to the said 
Model! fForro and Draught . . , annexed/* the said 
soil to become the property' of the Corporation 
except between Paul’s Wharf and Ravnards Castle.'* 
Hie whole document is exceedingly interesting, but 
perhaps the most interesting pan is a plan of the 
frontage of the Thames from London Bridge to the 
'I emple made in 1671 ; it is over 8 feet long, the 


state of preservation and must be one of the largest 
scale plans in existence of that date.* 

It dots not agree with the Ogilby and Morgan 
map and a comparison is very interesting, for Ogilby 
and Morgan show the suggested quay according to 
the letters patents was not constructed. The river 
frontage and steps as they existed arc dearly show n 
on the plan, and also the proposed frontage en¬ 
croaching on the river and new landing steps. 

•There ni* document* referring to the above at the Public 
Record Office. SiPlDam: Chas. II. Vdl. 29 J, Nos; 38-41. 
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1 have applied the line to the present Ordnance 
Map, a little adjustment was necessary with 
regard to the bend of the river, but die plan 
fitted in very well and must have Ijeen carefullv 
measured : the plan and document are worth care¬ 
ful study, and a typewritten copy of the latter and a 
facsimile of the plan will be deposited in our 
Library. 

To make the Quay as designed considerable en¬ 
croachment on to the river must have been made. 
Fhe contractor for the Fleet Ditch for a length of 
over aoo feet was paid over £51,000, so we see at 
once the co&t of the Thames Embankment scheme 
would have been colossal ; no payment is 
recorded for purchasing property in connec¬ 
tion with the scheme, or for making the quay, 
hut several items of expenditure are recorded for 
improving the docks and quay adjoining, as prn- 
videdjn the Act of 1670. 

The entries in the minutes of the City Lands 
Committee, etc., indicate the improvements con¬ 
templated were national rather than merely local ; 
the King was the final authority and not the Cor¬ 
poration i there are frequent references to Dr. 
Wren, or l+ Mr- Surveyor general/ 1 The City Sur¬ 
veyors were instructed 10 discuss sheir ideas for the 
line of quay with Dr* Wren and satisfy him before 
submitting the plan L a I lis Majesty. Questions con¬ 
cerning the erection of buildings within 40 feet of 
the river were not dealt with by the Corporation ; 
they were delayed in order to ascertain 1 1 is Majes¬ 
ty's decision* Dr. Wren, Mis Majesty's Surveyor, 
prepared the Fleet Ditch scheme- Dr/Wren applied 
to the King with reference to 41 an alleged en¬ 
croachment on the 40 ft. wharf or space M by the 
Fishmongers' Company, The Court of Aldermen 
having received a petition for payment for land 
within the 40 feet boundary ’* did not think it 
convenient to interfere in the matter/ f but promised 
to assist the applicant to petition His Majesty, The 
King was to fix the scale of tolls for landing goods ; 
the encroachment by the Fishmongers' Company 
was dealt with by His Majesty, who allowed it to 
remain ns shown by the maps of Ogifby and Mor¬ 
gan ; and so on. 

^1 he Corporation acted with the greatest cure 
in the matter, for we have seen that in January 
1673 they consulted the Attorney General, in 
June 1674 the Lord Mayor and Recorder attended 
a Committee of the 1 louse of Lords, anti in Novem¬ 
ber 1681 the Comptroller and Recorder again ad¬ 


vised "on the whole matter/" they evidently w'tre 
not certain if they were liable for the land taken, 
etc., and the Act is not very clear: but what¬ 
ever the opinion was, no one had been paid up to 
19 June 1 hyS ; there is a definite entry on that date, 
and 1 can find tio entry :it a later date- 

Thc maps subsequent to that of Ogilhy and 
Morgan show encroachments on the space of 40 
feet, but we have also seen that other plans and 
many views about the same date or slightly later 
do not show a clear space of 40 feet from the Temple 
to London Bridge ■ hut apart from the question of 
fact, and considering the Act of 1670 and the docu¬ 
ment referred to above t what an illogical and 
immoral proposal it was : The Corporation had to 
compensate all owners whose property was taken 
to enlarge the public streets, but when a public 
quay was to be formed the Corporation were not 
directed to purchase the property and the unfortu¬ 
nate owners apparently were not entitled to receive 
one penny compensation : all they w T ere allowed to 
do was 10 mark the boundaries of their own pro¬ 
perty on their ow n ground. Much good that would 
have been to them, for their land would have been 
about as valuable as the portions of the pavement 
you see marked off by a line of metal in Bond Street. 
We know the owners expected compensation, and 
it is clear the Corporation was sympathetic, for in 
June (673 the Court nf Aldermen offered to assist 
these unfortunate persons to petition the King. Not 
only were the people who owned property facing 
the river practically to lose the value of the land in 
question, hut the value of the remainder of the 
property was to be diminished enormously because 
of the removal of the river front line of any new 
warehouses to 40 feet from the river front. Again, 
40 feet is a good depth for a building plot, and there 
must have been many eases where the property 
was only slightly more than 40 feet and that pro¬ 
perty would be practically useless ; then, no doubt, 
there were many properties uf4o feet or less in depth 
whose owners were to be quite ruined * imagine a 
man owning a warehouse of perhaps some too or 
more feet of river frontage, -with a depth of 30 to 40 
feet, being told that he would not he allowed to 
rebuild, that he w-ouhl receive no compensation, 
that his land was to he subject to a public right of 
way ; ;md that all he might expect for his income 
from the property would be some tolls, limited by 
official scale; which he might be paid if anyone 
should chance to want to deliver goods on the land 
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which was previo%isty occ upird by his warehouse, 1 s 
it to be wondered at that those unfortunate citizens 
faced with such a calamity should complain bitterly 
to the Corporation p and that the Corporation 
should decide to help them in an appeal to the 
King ? But there is no record that their appeal was 
favourably considered, and faced with such a cala¬ 
mity they decided to rebuild on their own land and 
risk it; it was done gradually, small inexpensive 
buildings were first erected, there was no objection 
on behalf of His Majesty, and the Corpr>ratjon, 
after taking the opinion of the Attorney-General, 
took no action. I n the history of the Fishmongers’ 
Company by William Herbert, it states that plans 
fora new building were prepared in 1667 ; in May 
1669 it is recorded that Wren had ** applied to know 
the King's pleasure, respecting an alleged encroach¬ 
ment on die 40 feet wharf or space which was to be 
left between the Thames hank and the new build¬ 
ings.' 1 These were completed in June 1671 4 . and 
the buildings were allowed to be erecred on the 
old site. The encroachment is shown on Ogilby 
and Morgan's Map, 

Even supposing the Corporation had possessed 
power to compensate the applicants, they had no 
money for that purpo^ : the trustees for the coal 
collection had to borrow considerable sums of 
money to keep going: between March 1667 and 
June t&75 they borrowed £99,780 from other funds 
of the Corporation, and between December 1671 
and January 1677 -8 they borrowed £102465 
from private persons. The funds of the Cor¬ 
poration were in a must unsatisfactory condition ; 
indeed, at one time the Corporation was almost 
ruined—the King, by the way, had borrowed 
£107,000! 

As late as 19 June 1682 a petition 50 pages long, 
which l have examined, was addressed to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer and others, stating the 
owners of several pieces of ground used for making 
a wharf had not been compensated ; the petitioners 
asked that the Mayor and Corporation should be 
summoned by IH subpen a " to give an account of 
their action, but nothing further is recorded : evi¬ 
dently the Chancellor of the Exchequer took no 
action. 

According to Letters Patents a considerable 
amount of area was to be taken out of the river to 
form the quay; a length of about ga feet run was 
to become the property of St. Paul's Cathedral 
authorities p and the remainder was to become the 


property of the Corporation. The Corporation 
owns no strip of land along the river front, and as 
far as 1 can ascertain p neither do the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. I need hardly remind you that 
such property would he of enormous value 
to-day. 

Let us for a moment consider the scheme for a 
quay. We have seen it could not have been wanted 
by the owners of the warehouses* and that it could 
not have been used as a thoroughfare, the old maps 
show that there were many stairs for landing goods, 
and the quay would have been inconvenient even 
for local pedestrian traffic* being encumbered with 
cranes, ropes* etc, Wren's Idea was different: the 
waterfront was to be used partly for the Halls of 
City Companies, the character of the whole river 
front being altered. But under the Act of 1670, and 
as stated in the document I have the honour to 
submit to-night, it was clearly intended that build- 
ings facing the river should be of the warehouse 
class ; that being so, it wa$ obviously a bad arrange¬ 
ment to erect your warehouses 40 feel from the 
river and so increase enormously the labour of 
loading and unloading barges. The proper place for 
a warehouse is flush with the water line. 

With regard to the Act of 1821 , said to have uteri 
promoted and passed to i£ whitewash ” the Cor¬ 
poration, the Act is very short, and is entitled An 
Act to repeal so much of an Act of the twenty- 
second year of His Majesty King Charles the 
Second, as restrains the Proprietors of w harfs be¬ 
tween London Bridge and the Temple from erect¬ 
ing any Buildings or Enclosures thereon/' 1 tried 
to find a Parliamentary report in the public press 
and could nm do so : but 1 found the particulars I 
wanted in the Minutes of the City Lands Com¬ 
mittee. 

On 28 February 1821 the Remembrancer called 
attention to the fact that a Mr, Charles Calvert had 
given notice to introduce the Bill ; people interested 
for or against the Bill were heard by the City Lands 
Committee, which decided to oppose it, and on appli¬ 
cation by the Corporation, Parliament adjourned the 
consideration of the Bill ; this enabled the Corpora¬ 
tion to draw up a petition against it. and the Com¬ 
mittee voted a sum not exceeding £200 fur expenses 
to be incurred to carry out their views. In spite of 
the opposition of the Corporation the Bill w^s 
passed ; and the Corporation eventually spent 
£1,090 8s. fid, in their fruitless attempt to oppose 
a Bill which it is suggested was promoted with a 
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view to *’ whitewash ” them. Incidentally I might 
mention that I have examined a schedule of 
“ wharfes and ground or the Thames side " com- 
piled about the end of the seventeenth century, and 
the Corporation owned very little property in that 
neighbourhood. 

I do not pretend to have solved the whole mvsterv 
concerning the quay, but 1 hope I have been able to 
add some informal ion on the subject; and I submit 


fdryour co nsideraiion t he Fa ct t hat thequayasdetin ed 
m the letters patents was never built ; also that it 
is very doubtful if a dear space of 40 feet was ever 
formed from the water line, for the whole length of 
the river frontage ; and lastly that the Corporation 
acted throughout in a fair and proper spirit, bearing 
in mind the best interests of the citizens at the end 
of the seventeenth century, just as they always did, 
and du to-day. 
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Discussion 

THE PRESIDENT (MR, J. ALFRED GOTCH) IN THE CHAIR 


Dr. PH [UP NORMAN I F.S*A* ; It ia my pleasing 
inek to propose a vote of thanks to Mr* Sydney Perks 
for his admirable Paper. I have known Mr. Perks for 
many years, and whilst we all thank him for his Paper 
to-night we also owe him a debt of gratitude for the 
valuable and enlightened work he has done, both as a 
writer and a* an architect, in recording and preserving 
old London, lie has done most valuable work at the 
Guildhall, up till the time that he took up the study af 
the Guildhall, the crypt of that splendid hud ding was 
in a neglected state, and very liitic wag known about it. 
Under the Great Hall there is a cry pt, which in divided 
into two parts by a mediaeval walk The eastern part 
Mr. Perks took in hand, cleared it of excrescences and 
from the additions which had been made to its detri¬ 
ment, and put it in perfect order. It h now an extra¬ 
ordinary example of early fifteenth century archi- 
tEcture. He carried out the work in the most con¬ 
servative spirit. The western part had been very 
much damaged by the Great Fire, and it was necessary 
[o make various supports in brick, and so on* Very 
little was known about it, but through Mr. Perks's 
studies the fact was ascertained that it woe of the same 
date as the eastern part. It was impossible to clear 
that of excrescences ; it still remains* and is in a sound 
condition. Through his knowledge and his studies, 
we know that ihe whole of that structure dates from 
benefactions of Richard Wittington about the yearn 
1411-1423. Again, in the splendid hall above, which 
had been very much injured hy the fire and which had 
b een badly restored again and again, l ie has made stations 
discoveries and various improvements. One now sets 
that the building w as all of I he mint dale* between 
1411 and 14x3, and all that could he shown of the 
Wittington work in the Great Hall is now in a satis- 
factory condition. 

Within the last two or three years Mr. Perks has 
writ ten it most interesting book'about the Mansion 
House, which not only tells us about the moderately 
interesting building designed by the elder Dance, but 
also a great deal about what had previously existed on 
the site and in the district generally. 

Coining to the main subject of his Paper, I am greatly 
interested in the Thames Embankment and in the 
River and the confines of the City* and what know¬ 
ledge I had of it* until Mr. Perks read his Paper to¬ 
night, I had derived from the study of old maps, 
and from reading Wren's Patenta/ia, 4 passage from 
which I would like to read to you. Most of you 
know of Wren’s plan, and of Evelyn 1 * plan, and 
Hooke's plan* Evelyn was an accomplished amateur, 
and one does not think very much of his plan ; but 


Wren had been appointed Surveyor-General to 
Charles II, and his plan bears considerable weight. 
Farmfalia was written by his son, Christopher Wren, 
and was published by his grandson. He says ; 
li This plan was laid before the Ring and the House of 
Commons. Among other things, he advised making 
a commodious quay from Rlackfriars to the Tower 
and uniting the halls of the twelve chief companies in a 
square annexed to Guild hall. This plan was bid 
before the King and the House of Commons ; all 
material objections were fully weighed and answered. 
The ins urnumn table difficulty was the obstinate 
.Li enseness of the citizens to alter their own properties.'* 
That says nothing against the Corporation : it merely 
says the citizens clung to their properties* which was 
natural enough, 

Mr* Perks has given us so many statistics that it is 
impossible to grasp and discuss all the details. What 
specially interested me was that splendid deed bearing 
the portrait of Charles H f and the plan, eight feet 
lung* Hut I feet that that plan, with a line drawn 
40 feel from the river, was a counsel of perfection. 
The plan of Qgilby and Morgan, dated 1677, bears 
great weight : one regards it as the first detailed plan of 
London which L fairly accurate; and Though there in 
no sign of a regular 40-fool open space, there is t line 
of irregular open space generally. Again, in regard to 
the vieivs Mr. Perks showed, I confess i have not been 
able to get a clear idea from them as regards accuracy. 
They give the appearance of the buildings, but I have 
not made out any details in them as regards a 40-foot 
quay which was to have been made. In the map of 
1746, l>y Rocque, there is shown considerable open 
space along the river front, and here and there it is 
called iS The Quay/ 1 but there is no continuous open 
spare. Mr. Perks mentioned that in the 1671 docu¬ 
ment Barnard's Castle broke the line of the quae. 
Other buildings broke the Hue, such as the steelyards, 
which* I think, ran down to the river, l do not think 
there is any likelihood of there having been a con¬ 
tinuous quay along which people could walk. Mr. 
Perks has got together a surprising amount of infornni- 
tion, and it is clear to me that an honest attempt was 
made to construct a quay ; but it was not successfuL 

If ! may venture to do so, 1 will add a few words 
which are nor relevant to the paper, concerning the 
line of the river before the Great Fire, To begin with, 
no doubt in early times the river came up further than 
it docs jiuiv ; it came up to the foot of the two hills 
whkh were divided by the WitFbrook, that is t rhe 
hill on which St. Paul's stands and Corn-hilJ. Then 
the Romans came, and the City became a most im- 
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portant trading centre, and it was a good many years 
afterwards [ha* they fin walled it. The watt seems to 
have run along the line of Thames Street. When they 
cmvalled it one does nut know what happened. They 
had various havens, at the mouth t>f the WstHbrook, 
and at the mouth of the Fleet, for instance ; I do not 
know whether already Qucenhsthc was there* They 
managed to trade somehow, probably in havens along 
the river. But there has been a recent discovery which 
is interesting* A splendid gold medallion has just 
been found in France, near Arras, which shows 
Claudius, the Roman Emperor, advancing across a 
bridge—evidently across the Thames—to a walled city, 
or rather, to a fortified gate i and the date is 296 A.P. 
The coin is marked Londinium ” ; and we know, 
therefore, that London was enwalled ns early as the 
year 296 a,d. That breaks down the theory which 
many people hold, that it w as enwidted at the end of the 
Roman occupation. In the mcdiqsYal city, inlets, 
such as at Quecnhithe and Billingsgate, were very 
important, and much of the trade was done in those 
havens and at the mouth of the Wall brook. The wall 
had disappeared before the is me of Henry 11 . 

I have rather shirked the question of analysing Mr. 
Perks's Paper, which is very difficult ; but I shall 
study it at my leisure, and l am sure I am expressing 
your wish when I ask you to thank Mr. Perks cordially 
for what he has given you* 

Mr. DSpSSA JOSEPH [F*j : I am certain that we 
all greatly appreciate the large amount of study ami 
thought which Mr. Perks has brought to bear on his 
Paper ; it would be presumptuous on the part of an 
ordinary member of this Institute to attempt 10 criticise 
that work ; it remains for us only to admire his energy 
and his ingenuity, and to listen with deep interest to the 
illuminating results he has produced and illustrated. 
But the pan of his paper that has appealed to me 
individually, and must appeal also to many of you here, 
is what one may call the picture which he has incident¬ 
ally shown us of tiie life of the times. The picture he 
ha# drawn for us of the immortal Wren T busy in his 
numerous activities, ready at the call of duty, leaned 
upon, as Is obvious from the records, by all those in 
authority as [he final arbiter in matters not only of 
taste, but of judgment. That little picture of the 
great architect as a leader of men has :t peculiar appeal, 
because it makes one reflect how well it would be if, 
in these days, the architect was received in the larger 
world as a leader of men. 1 think I am right in saying 
that the picture of the architect as leader of his com¬ 
munity is enjoyed In many Continental countries, and I 
hope that, with the growth of public interest in archi¬ 
tecture, the time is not far distant when, in this 
country, the architect may take his place as an im¬ 
portant factor, not only in the pursuit of his profession, 
but as a guide and counsellor in the affairs of the nation, 

0 + 
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U hen one gets on to the subject of Wren, one is 
naturally inclined to be somewhat diffuse, but I cannot 
help taking the opportunity of expressing a thought 
which has so often passed through my mind* How 
happy Wren was, not merely in his work and in his 
achievement, but in the completeness of his Life ! 
When you study the lives of the great architects and 
recall the many casts of men who have not lived to 
set the completion of their work, of men who have 
broken down under the stress of their great works, of 
men who have completed their work, like Poelaert, 
the architect of the Brussels Palace of Justice* and in 
the reaction have killed themselves, and when you think 
of the picture which I recall, of Wren in hi* old age 
driving leisurely from his country retreat into the 
heart o[ London and, seated in his carriage* remaining 
in I he Churchyard to look up and enjoy the completion 
of hb great monument, one cannot help feeling how 
happy and how fortunate he vm in his times. It is 
true that he %vaa nut able to do all that he sought to do 1 
there h the striking illustration given ms by Mr, Perks, 
of the presentation of his great scheme for the laving 
nut of London as a new city, when, as Mr. Perks tells 
u* T that noble and comprehensive scheme* that work of 
genius* as it was, was considered and discarded within 
three short days 1 

Another point of interest which Mr. Ferks brought 
out brings us down eo a more recent date- and that is 
the very interesting fact, which is new to most of us* 
that ihc Japanese Government recently asked for 
information, from the Corporation with regard to the 
1666 Fire, so that they might study the procedure tn 
connection with the recent disasters in Japan, That is 
not only a striking tribute to the methods of this 
country in dealing with a catastrophe of a similar 
character; it is an extraordinarily interesting link 
between the two perjods + between a comparatively 
remote period of our civilisation and that of a more 
rcceni development »f the great Oriental nation* 

With regard to the work of Mr. Perks* I would like 
to say this : That every man has it within his power 
to illumine the office he holds ; that if he throws bia 
mind into Ids work with enthusiasm, energy and 
originality, he can lift the work on which he b engaged 
to a high plane. Mr. Perks is distinguished as the 
City Surveyor* but he has so illumined liis work, as 
was shown by the last speaker, by his investigations 
in the neighbourhood of the Guildhall, and by the 
publication of learned w- J orks bearing on the historv 
of the City, that there appears to be every probability 
of his going down to future generations not only as 
a great City Surveyor, but as a great City historian 
j have much pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to him. 

MR, W. R, OA\ JDGE f F.lt 1 would like to add 
my tribute of appreciation of the valuable contribution 
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which Mr, Perks has made to the history of the City 
in this interesting investigation. To my mind, the 
loss of 1 he public quay is one of the greatest tragedies 
in the history of London City, and how it was lost 
has not been made dear, even by Mr. Perks's lucid 
illustrations. We should fed very indebted 10 him 
for the painstaking research he has made, particularly 
in the period between t666 and ifiSo, but between 
that and 1S20 there is a great gap, to which Mr, Perks 
will no doubt direct his attention in the next few years, 
if he has not already done so. But Ids line of research 
joints to the necessity of going further even than the 
City archives t it is necessary to go to Whitehall & n d 
find out what happened there with regard to this 
ublic quay, It is obvious, whatever the cost, and 
owever it was lost, this public quay was set out, and 
was lost to the citizens of 1-rondoo, not suddenly, but 
gradually over a period of 150 years, simply through 
want of co-operation between the Government 
Department and the municipal authorities. It 
emphasises once again that in essential matters of this 
sort there must be co-operation between the central 
authority and the local authority H It is also obvious 
—anil one cannot help feeling sympathetic towards 
the Corporation— that when the City finances were so 
strained as they must have been 1 they had the boldness 
to cany out what was to have been a big improvement 
in connection with the Fleet* To my mind* if they 
intended !o do the river frontage, they only adjourned 
the case to a little totcr period, hoping they would be 
able to tap some of the Government funds. But 
there is no doubt that the whole of the people in 
authority m those years were in favour of the reserva¬ 
tion of a public quay throughout the City* as map 
after map shows, and ihat line is shown to be con¬ 
sistently disappearing little by little from 1670 to iSat. 
I do not think anyone would suggest that the white¬ 
washing in ifei was to be applied to the City Cor¬ 
poration ; whoever was guilty, it was not the City 
Corporation* The people of London lost the puhlic 
quay, which they had had, in whole or in part, for 
150 years* and I think that r again, serves 10 emphasise 
the necessity not only of co-operation between Govern¬ 
ment and municipality, but also the need of keeping 
dose watch on what we have in the way of public 
improvements. For many years we had wooden 
buddings in many of our public parks, and wc might 
have lost the parks if there had not been an outcry 
against them. It is necessary to have a fine plan* but 
it is equally necessary 10 have a public opinion which 
will enable you to keep that plan in working order. 

It i& unusual for us to have a Paper of such rich 
arducologicul interest, and if it is read in conjunction 
with Mr, Berks's previous Paper here, we shall be able 
10 appreciate some of the struggles which the citizens 
of London had in the years succeeding the Fire, and 


we shall realise something of the big spirit which they 
showed in the greatest calamity which has befallen 
Loudon, We may learn a lesson on the way in which 
we should tackle our smaller problems, wkh boldness, 
and trust to our successors to carry out our proposals 
which arc being projected even now* 

MR. MAURICE E. WEBB [FT] : May I, also, 
add my thanks to Mr. Perks for his interesting Paper ? 
I a in afraid I look upon it not from the archeological 
point of view, but from the standpoint of the future, 
from Mr, Davidge's angle. It is a great object- 
lesson to have heard of the struggles which the City 
of London had at a very difficult period* in which 
they attempted to develop their river front. We are 
about to go through a similar experience within the 
next hundred years in connection with the south side 
of the river. We must do something with it, and I 
hope the tragic story Mr, Perks has told us will not 
be repeated in the future, It is from that point of 
view I wish to thank Mr* Perks, for showing these 
gaps and all the failures our ancestors experienced* 
If architect’s will band together, do what Mr. Davidge 
suggests, and get public opinion to realise what is 
going to happen 10 London* we shall succeed* But 
if the public are apathetic and do not take some trouble, 
we shall have the same failures on the south side of 
the river as there have been on the north. The 
south side has its difficulties, its warehouses and its 
wharves, jiMl the same as London had at the earlier 
period ; but if we can get a comprehensive scheme^ 
and the County Council, the City Corporation* and the 
other big bodies will tackle the question, something 
can be done. Waterloo Bridge is rumbling in* the 
traffic of London is a]] to piecc& n and Westminster 
Bridge is said to be unsafe, I venture to hope ihat 
the lesson which Mr. Perks has preached to-night 
will be taken to heart by Londoner* to-day. 

LADY COOPER : I agree with the last speaker 
that it la too late to do anything with the north bank. 
That beautiful at retch fmm Blackfriars Bridge to the 
lower would have made a magnificent fronlage* but 
it is now too late. But we have the south side, and 
we should benefit by past experience. I have never 
seen any illustrations of the period before the Great 
Fire* How they managed to get hold of the river 
frontage when building the Victoria Embankment, I 
do not know* It must have cost a large sum of monev, 
and there must have been tremendous difficulties 
in constructing ihat monument of good taste. We 
have the same kind of work hefore us, and if Mr, Perks 
will kindly compose a scheme, or the County Council 
and the City Corporation will co-operate, it will be 
carried through, for when they have done so* the 
result will be a marked success. [ can point to one 
instance. Shad well Park, a most beautiful open apace 
for children. It took year* to accomplish, hut when 
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the Corporation and the County Coundlcombined, it 
supplied a proof of whit I have said. I hope the same 
spirit will be shown in connection with the south hank. 

GENERAL SIR TALBOT: HUtiJJS (Fellow of 
the Institute of Architect of Western Australia) z 
Mai' [ first say how very much I appreciate the great 
privilege that I have enjoyed in being with you this 
evening and in listening to this interesting lecture ? 
Of course you may say that it may not be of the same 
interest to people coming from ten or eleven thousand 
ruiles across the seas as it is ro the people living in this 
great City of London ; but I assure you that interest 
in this country, in this great City, h probably almost 
as great in the overseas Dominions as it is with your¬ 
selves. I assure you, further, that the various schemes 
for the improvement of this City, anti of the Garden 
City development of this country* are most carefully 
watched by your kindred beyond the seas, and that 
what you have done here has been a very great object- 
lesson to us in Australia in trying to avoid the mistakes 
which have been made in the past* Unfortunately * 
the tendency with ua in the cities* which are gradually 
becoming very big places in Australia, is to fall into 
the errors which people in the past fell into in this 
country, through want of co-operation and eo-ordina- 
Eioru But still, wc are learning something, and I 
think this great Exhibition at Wembley will be an 
education to us in many things. It is now some 
years since I was last in London—-just after the war— 
and what has impressed me more than anything else 
since I came here a few days ago is the enormous 
increase in the traffic of your streets ; and I wonder, 
if it increases in the same proportion during the next 
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few years, how you wait cope with it. Certainly the 
provision of bridges or the widening of streets for 
relieving it will have to be made, though 1 would not 
presume to say bow. 

t did not come here with the idea of speaking, but 
1 wanted to tell you how very much I appreciate your 
kindness in inviting me, and how much pleasure it 
will give the people in Australia to know that you have 
honoured me in this way. 

The Ch airman proposed the vote of thanks* which 
was carried by acclamation. 

MR. SYDNEY PERKS [F.] (in reply) said : 1 
have been considering this subject, on and off, for 
quite fifteen years, and I did not want to weary you by 
making the Paper too long ; 1 assure you it is' boiled 
down from a large heap of MSS, The most interest¬ 
ing thing, I think, is that wc have now an actual survey 
of the river front made by Oliver and Mills, the City 
Surveyors, and checked' by Wren, and no doubt 
absolutely correct; and you can see that plan on the 
wall here. And since those Letters Patent with the 
Great Seal of England were deposited with the Cor¬ 
poration, I believe they have never been seen by the 
public, With regard to Parentalia, and the remarks 
made about Wren in that book, I dealt with those in 
my previous Paper ; they must not be taken as correct, 
jf you do not mind my saying so. They were written 
by a very enthusiastic son, and the book was published 
by an even more enthusiastic grandson ; and if you 
will kindly look at my previous Paper* you witlsee 
how I proved what l say. It is a groat pity, because 
people who read Parentalm take for granted it is 
correct. 
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The Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner of the Institute was held on 
Tuesday,6May,at theTmcadero Resiaumm h Piccadilly, 
W, The President iMtJ. Alfred Gotch) was in the 
Chair, TEie following is a t ist of the company present i 

The Ri^ht Hun. ihe Kail of Midlcicm, K.t 1 ^ F.C.; die Right 
Rev. the [i»rd Bishop of London ; the Right Hon. Lord GBvier + 
KX M.G., C.B. r Secretary of Stine for India ; ihe Right Hon, 
Lord Thomson, C.B.E., D.S.O., Secretary of State for Air; 
the Right I Ion. Lord Sunnier, G r CB., P.C-t the Right Hon. 
Lord thrtmunod. Di, T J+P.t the Right Hon, F. W. jo well, 
P,C., MjPtt UM* First Comnaraafwr of Works ; Sir Arnhem 
Sdby-Bigi^, Bart-. Permanent . 6 *scrrtnxy, Board of 

Education : iJk Vice-Chancellor, ihe U diversity of Oxford 
(Atr, 1. Welts, M.A.) ; the Vice-Chancellor, ihe University of 
London (Mr. H, J. Wiring, F.R.C S.); Sir A. R. do Ua^l- 
Brouke, Ban,; Mr. J. Herbert Hunter, LP., Chairmun <d the 
Lcrndon County Council ; Sir George Framptun, RA-: Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, KJ,E H FJA#: Sir Hnniatcr F. Fteicher ; 
Sir Cecil Hireourt Smith, C.V.Q., LL.D,j Sk Jams* Bird, j J\, 
Clerk 10 the LaptuIoh County Council ; Mr. Foul Wnterhouw, 
F.S.A.; Dr. Akundci Rus&dl, President of ihe [ususuiluh of 
Electrical Engineers - SirRyfind Adkins; Mr. I J. Y. Cameron h 
R_A_ ; Mr. J. C. Squire ; TSlr. E.Sumky Half, President of thv 
Architectural Association ; Mr. J. 1. Davidson, President »f 
the Sujitpn 5 Institution ; Mr. £. J, Partridge, Prettidtmt of 
the Society of Architect : Mr, El. Matthew*. President of 
the National Federation of Building Trade Employer*, 

Prafrwor Patrick Abercrombie ; UtulColonel John W. 
Abraham ; Mr. Miiurice B, Adam* ; Mr, Hlknq B \htl»rr^ , 
Mr. C. ft A^hhre : Mr. Henry V. Ashley ; Alderman Alfred 
Baker ; Mr. F G. Balter ; Mr- ]- H . Ball ; Mrjciwne Binie*; 
Major Harry Barnes (Vice-President} ; Ml Thacrus Barron 
(President of the National Federation of Bnitding Twdt* 
Optntivn); Major Lionel Barry; Mr. R. F., Belt ; Mr, W. 
Woodhridtf? Biggi ; Dr, \V. A- Dliukstone ; Mr. O, A* 
Blnxum ; Mr, Edward T Bounlnum {PteJudentof ihe Norfolk 
and Norwich Araociaucm of Architect*); Mr, 1L Clulmn 
Bradshaw ; Mr. Walter H. Brietley j Mr. H. W. Britton ; Mi. 
VictDr Broun ; Mr Herbert T, Bucklund" ; Mr. G. C. 
Burrow* ; Mr. C, McArthur Butler ; Mr, G. V_ Cifry; 
Mr. Wilier Cave; Mr. W. B. Chamberlain; Mr. Barit 
Chnmpncyv ; Mf» C. Chrii-sie ; Mr. K G. Clark i Mr.. 
T. E, Clarke ; Major Hubert C. Cofletie : Mr, E. Guf 
Oawbcf (Vice-Presiilcnr); Mr, Resd Dick* A.U.A. * ¥ Mr* W. F* 
DidrirtHiii ; Mr. Rudolf UircU ; Mr. Befijamin Drajfe ;Mr. J . 
Murray Eos ion ; Mf. II, Godfrey EsUtsi ; Mr. Henry M T 
Flelchcr ; Mr - E, R- Forbcr ; Mr, L, R. Ford (Pieridrni of the 
District Sun'eynn*" AsMCwdpn) ; Mr. J. Leighton Vuuram 
tPfCjddrntof die Devon and Exeter Architectural Asaodiltion) ; 
Mr. Penrival M, Fritter ; Mr- R. H. Gillespie ; Lieut.-Colonel 
W. R .Closer^ M r. Gerald H .Groce; M r. EI A* t Well GmU; Mr. 
W.Curtis Green,A.R.A,; Mr.W. H. Guntofi; Mr. R. F. Guttaf- 
idgr ; Mr, Stanley llamp ; Mr. DNVidHowca ; Mr, Evprard j. 
Hiyne* : \ir. A. j, Healey ; Mr. Joseph Hill ; Alderman E. j . 
jfnlland ; Mr r Elrrtry T Knlloway (EVesidcnt of ihe Master 
Builder* 7 Aswcation) ; Mr. Arthur J. Hope {Presided of the 
Manchester Socieiy of Architects) ; Me G J, Hmvhtig ; Mr. 
P. \K. Hubbard ; ASr. Edw.ud Hudson ; Mr. A. A. Hughes ; 
Mr T. R- Jenksti*; Mr, O. Cflinphell Jon«; Mr. Arthur 
Keen (Non. Secretary); Mr, E Bertram Kirfcy (President of 
the Liverpool Sodety of Architect*); Mr. ^ r . R M. Lomb ; 
Mr. G, C, Lawrence (Proident of the Wessex 
Society of Architects); Sir Walter IjnvrcTice: Mr, Frank 
Lishmiiti ; Mr. C. W, Ungj Mf C, H- Mabc y j Mf. l*n 

* tfnable to be present- 


MiicAhstcr (Secfetoiy R,l,B_A.)i Mr. F. Morrn.ll .Maddox; 
Lrcut.-CoSond Sluart Mall intern ; ISIt, II- W. Martin-Kaye ; 
Mr- Fred May : Dr. J.B. Maynard : Mr. Percy W, Meredith ; 
Mr r Thomas R. Mil bum ; Mr. Gerald Moira; Of. H. R. 
Mos*e ; Mr. Man E. Munhy ; Mr. John Murray ; Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Cl. Newton ; Mr. G E. Nidd ; %Ir. R. II. NirlJ; Mr. 
F. G. Pain ; Mr. Re** Phillip ; Mr. L C Phillip* ; Mr. 
\V + T + Plume ; Mr. Henry PouSeL^-R-A.; Mr.RSidney Powdl; 
Mr. E. Turner I We! I ; Mr, G* P, Ptmh ; Mr. Mansfield 
Price ; Colund E. PritmnlJ ; Mr. Frank P, Rider ; Mr.Henry 
A Saul ; Mr. F, E, Sidney ; Rev. P. S. Sidney ; Mr. W, Sh 
Skinner (President of the Bristol Society of Architects) ; Mr. 
Euiar skjnhi ; Mf, J. Arthur Smith (Prerident of the Hamp¬ 
shire, etc.. Architectural Assort Alton) ; Mr, Alec. Smither* ; 
Mr. C, D, Spragu; Mr* C- D. Si. 1 -egei; Mr, 
F J. Stannafd ; Mr. W. P. Steel; Mr, Wlttrtm Stewart, 
Mr. H- M- Kerr ; Mr j. H. Slokev; Mr, T. S. TaR; 
Mr. Waiter "Tapper; Mr. Sydney TatcNJI ; Mr. Percy E. 
r rhomas (President of the South Wftlet Imliiutcoj Architect*) ; 
Mr, John Todd ; Captain B. S, Tawnnac ; Mr. F. G. Troup ; 
Mr. RaymoniE Unwin ; Mf. C. F. A. Voywy (Muster of die 
Art Worker*" Guild); Mr. A. B. Wulkley ; Major F. A. 
Wailii ; Mr. Edward Wuren (Pre^ideni of the Berkv, clc. p 
A fchiicciural Association) ; Mr. E, T. Wdtkin ; Mr. Maurice 
E.Webh; Mr. Herbert A Welch ; Mr, H, Wjllcock (President 
of the Institute uf Builder*); Mr. Philip WilUami ; Mr- 
GwfTrcy C. Wtlsen ; Mr. P. A. Gilbert Wood ; Air. Edgar H. 
Woodcock ; Mr. Frank Woodward ; Mr. Wm. Woodward; 
Mt, F r R. Ycrbun ; Mr. E. Alex. Young. 

After the loyal toasta hud been propsised by the 
Pmidentp Sir AMHERST SELRY-R1GGE proposed 
" The Royal Institule of Brilish Architect^/" and re¬ 
ferred to the Ethiopians and Cyclopes n§ + F Thc 
Cydopeaiifi ^erc individualists; they did not care 
what anyone eke did, Bui since the days of iht Cydo* 
peans the architects had learnt a great deal, and that 
there was a great deal to he learnt. They realised that 
it did not do not to care what other architects %vcre 
doing or not doing. Architecture was a high art ; 
it did not call down automatically the Promethean 
fire of inspiration. In the sphere of education for art 
they were up against great difficulties ; more difHcuU 
than in any other sphere of education. A system of 
education must have room for the free development of 
the talent of the individual -not ihe talent of the genius 
— genius the incorrigible. Bui gemua was not con- 
demfied to futility : it was a question of keeping the 
heads of genius among the stars, anti at the same time 
keeping their feet on the ground. The Royal Institute 
of British Arch Elects was a great professional organisa¬ 
tion. He owed u great obligation to the Instil late, and 
institutes of a similar character. 

, The PRESIDENT, in responding on behalf of the 
Institute, thanked Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge for the 
interesting manner in w hich he had proposed the toast 
of the Institute. He did not propose to follow very 
closely because he thought tbey would be pleased to be 
taken away from the ordinary atmosphere which per¬ 
vaded the Institute. He would therefore coniuni 
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himself in welcoming go many tllatiished guests 
who were interested in architecture, for the greater 
the number of those other than architects who were 
imbued with an interest in architecture and ernild look 
at the art with discerning eyes the better it would be 
for the public and the better for architecture. The 
President continued : 

When we reflect that of all the arts architecture is 
the most necessary and the most visible* intruding 
itself in the most insistent manner upon the conscious¬ 
ness of the world at large, the desirability of the public 
acquiring some knowledge of the principles underlying 
its outward expression needs no urging. 

Perhaps this want nf knowledge arises in part from 
the fact that architecture has played no large part in 
literature. No poet of the past has sung its glories, 
its splendours,or Its homeliness. No writer of prose, 
other than an architect, not even Rusk in, has taken it 
as his theme in a manner at once so attractive and so 
well-informed as to be both fascinating and truly 
educational. The reason Is not far to seek 1 neither 
poets nor prose writers have really understood archi¬ 
tecture. Inspiration may give yuu a delightful faculty 
of expression ; ii cannot give you knowledge of the 
intricacies underlying the visible manifestations of 
architecture. In order adequately in sing this nymph, 
not only must you gaze with delight upon her form, 
but you must know something of the skeleton beneath it. 

The subject is nut an easy one* I can well imagine 
some poet struggling for months, in sickness and in 
health, to master his subject sufficiently to start upon 
an epic, anil finally bursting into petulant song:— 

Oh Architecture E in our hours of case 
Abstruse, elusive, hard to sdxe, 

When pam ami anguish wring the brow. 

The curse of all the uges thou. 

But while we search the pages of the poets in vain for 
rhapsodies upon our art, we do find references to it, 
or desorptions of architectural features incidental to 
their themes. Chaucer, for instance, has no high- 
flown outbursts, hut he often helps us to form a mental 
picture of a mediaeval house. Spenser is a little more 
particular in his descriptions, and brings before the eye 
some of the gorgeous palaces of Elizabeth's day's : the 
house of Pride wits ** A stately Palace, built of squared 
brick, 5 ' wherein 

High lifted up were many lofty lowers. 

And goodly galleries far overlaid* 

Full of fair windows and delightful bowers ; 

And cm the top a Dial laid the timely hours. 

and when the prince and the knight approached 
Mcrcilk** dwelling. 

They a <1 cutely palace did behold 
Of pHfrmpous show, much more than she had told ; 
With many towers, and terrace mounted high 
And all their tops bright glistering with gold. 
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Indeed, the embodiments of architecture which 
came within their ken have constantly appealed to 

K ;ts. Shakespeare has plenty of allusions to them* 
e " worm-eaten hold of ragged atone M at Wark- 
worth Castle,and the "jutty* frieze, buttress, or coign 
of vantage " of Macbeth + s are touches from ancient 
hut tilings. Imogen's chamber, primed with a brush 
full of colour and iruth, was drawn from a model new 
when he saw r it, so aptly does it picture an Elizabethan 
room. And the destruction that followed the fall of 
the monasteries is painted in a single line when he 
likens a grove of leafless trees to 
Jiare, ruirrid choirs, where late the sweet birds sang, 
Milton, too, has a few r stight sketches of buildings 
as he saw them. His eye delights in an ancient house— 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees : 
and no less does it love some solemn Cathedral, and its 

. .'t high ctnbawfcd roof 

With enrique pillars massy proof. 

And storied windows richly dight 
Costing a dim religious lighr. 

Pope discuats the subject in an entertaining manner 
in his epistle to Lord Burlington, but it is more by way 
of satire than of glorying in its beauty and stateliness* 
Fools, he says, imitating his lordship :a publications, 

Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar 
Proud 10 catch cold ai a Venetian door* 

The familiar lines of Gray give a very apt illustration 
of an Elizabethan house : 

To raise the ceiling's fretted height 
Each panel with achievmejit clothing. 

Rich windows that exclude the light 
And parages that lead to nothing. 

Coleridge, too, flashes out a romantic vision : 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree. 

Where Alph* the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea, 

Xanadu might phi tost he Derbyshire, for many of its 
streams plunge into fathomless abysses* and by one of 
them stands a pleasure-dome, the pavilion in the public 
gardens of Buxton. 

Other poets might be quoted as describing what 
they had seen* but without knowing what lay beneath 
the surface, Browning alone seeming to have burrowed 
in his unme]odious way deeper than the rest. 

When they leave description for construction poets 
aim very wide of the mark, and no whit behind them 
arc the writers of prose. "Fake the great tower built 
by the caliph Vathek, under the tutelage of William 
Beckford, son of the man who built Foothill and him¬ 
self the builder of a vast sham abbey, which fell down 
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seme twenty years after it was built. This tower w m 
ascended by n T ooo steps, and reckoning each step at 
sis indies, it muai liave been over ^ooo feet high, 
la climbing mountain* a thousand feet in ah hour ts 
good going* so it must have laken about five hours to 
ascend this tower ; and yet Vaihck and his suite trip 
up ami down it as gaily as if they were going up to bed* 
or coming down to breakfast in an hotel without a lift. 

But a greater writer than Beck ford ventured out of 
his depth when he dealt with architectural matters. 
Why was the immortal Pecksniff labelled " architect " ? 
I here is no intimate touch about him that makes him 
more like an architect than like a lawyer, orattoujitaiitj 
or auctioneer. You will remember^ too p that Martin 
Chuazjewit went to him as a pupil,, and the raw youth, 
without a day's training, was immediately put to work* 
single-handed, upon a set of competition designs for a 
large grammar school, which he completed in a few 
weeks and then Went In America, On his return to 
England he found himself at the foundation-stone 
laying of a large institution of which Pecksniff was 
posing as the architect t but Martin found, on looking 
over his shoulder* that the design was in fact his own* 
which had been successful in the competition. When 
we reflect upon the five-years course of study now 
considered requisite for the training of a young 
architect„ we can but regret the dearth of such gifted 
youths as Martin, 

No* the studies of these writers have led them in 
directions other than those which point to architecture. 
S°i * 9 °* * v * l h philosophers. One will tell you that a 
Gothic cathedral derived its vaulted anil arcaded 
interior from the idea of a grove of trees, thus convert¬ 
ing a charming poetical fancy info matter-of-fact 
nonsense. Another will tel] you lhat whereas the 
Greeks placed columns outside' their temples. Gothic 
architects put them Inside* for a change. Such ideas 
never would have occurred had the writers possessed 
any acquaintance with the structural development of 
architecture. 

We were to have been honoured with the presence 
of the French Ambassador; who, however, ts detained 
by matters of moment, and 1 had hoped to ask him if 
his literature treats of architecture more freely than 
does ours ; 1 can only recall Victor Hugo'* brilliant 
picture of mediaeval Park. Ba i there are buildings in 
bis beautiful land which stir the emotions as deeply 
and to as fine issues as any we possess : and there lies 
before the travellers in the wide realm of literature a 
vast and fascinating territory which few have trodden 
and of which there is no abiding occupant. There it 
lies* open io all t and if any enterprising soul will enter 
and take possession, and then transmute his experiences 
into living words, we may have a message which shal! con* 
vert architecture, wrongly held by some to be cold and 
dull, into something pal pi Eating with warmth and colour. 


Mr, E. BERTRAM KIRBY [F,j, further responding, 
said the Liverpool Architectural Society was senior to 
any other architectural society in this country with the 
exception of the Royal Institute, Their dose alliance 
was of great value ; its significance might easily he lost. 
Only a few 7 years ago the union between them was by 
no means so cordial as to-day. A short time back the 
alliance might have been considered a generous experi¬ 
ment, However, it had now attained to the dignity 
of a permanent union. lie would also like to mention 
That in his Society, excluding students, two-thirds of 
its members, and, for the first time in its history, the 
Council, were members of the Institute. There was 
a great advantage from this dose co-operation and 
alliance. It was not an exaggeration to say that the 
prestige of the Institute would not be what it was 
to-day without the allied societies. Together they 
formed a body which was of Imperial significance. It 
promised to be even larger in its scope than at present. 
He would like to express to Sir Amherst Sdby-Bjgge 
the thanks of the Allied Societies for the toast he had 

E ra posed, and the manner in which the President 
ad responded H 

The toast of The Arts ff was proposed by the 
VICE-CHANCELLOR of the University of Oxford, 
who, after expressing his sympathy with Sir Aston 
Webb in the accident w r hkh had prevented him from 
being present that evening, said he thought there was 
no time when art was more needed. I t was not easy 
to forget the hideous buildings erected when they had 
to approach London through miles and miles of ugly 
houses. Especially did they need a knowledge of the 
arts when it was proposed to destroy some of the 
remaining Wren churches in the City of London ; 
everyone who really represented the arts, or luved the 
arts T w p ould wish that those masterpieces would not 
be destroyed. W as there not a real need for the teach¬ 
ing of ihe arts when they remembered the great ten¬ 
dency to practise and preach ihe cult of the ugly ? 
A great deal of modem art made up for its lack of 
originality by departing from the traditions of those 
who made beauty in the old days. Sir Arnhem 
Sclhy-Biggc had said that heresies of one generation 
were the orthodoxies of another ; sometimes that was 
so, but he thought in the majority of cases ihr heretics 
who had become orthodox were very few" indeed. 

I hose who made new departures which w ere successful 

^ the olti traditions, 
i ^^L Ob MIDLETON, in responding, said ■ 
In the chaotic times that existed nowadays it was a 
comfort to go with the architects where the flowing 
tide Ml[With them. It was surely a truism that art of 
the higher nature was swamped by mechanical art. 
He could not help thinking of the remark of Lord 
Jieaconsneld in regard to the aspirations of his party 
some eighty years ago : “ He did not think that the 
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country had done anything for the people ; in place 
of lhe monaster)' it had given the workhouse. 1 ' Within 
two miles of this neighbourhood they could see the 
three most monstrous buildings erected in London. 
For instance, they had the Albert Memorial; sand¬ 
wiched in between the Houses of Parliament and Water¬ 
loo Bridge they had Charing Cross Bridge ; then they 
had the Griffin as a substitute for Temple Bar* It was 
a tradition at the War Office that the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, when liked if the architect of certain new barracks 
should have his name embossed on the building^ re¬ 
fused, saying that punishment should be meted out 
according to the offence l Reverting to commercial 
art, ii had done something for the higher forms of art 
which had never been achieved before. It enabled 
people to sec works of art which would otherwise have 
been impossible. 

Mr. j. C, SQUIRE, who also responded, said the 
art of being President of the Royal Institute had been 
raised in late years to a fine art—Mr + Paul Waterhouse 
instituted a magnificent tradition, and that was being 
carried on with equal success by Mr. Gotch. The an 
of being Bishop of London was also flourishing^ for 
he believed no man had done more to make oppor¬ 
tunities for contemporary architecture, lie believed 
the chief thing about the arts in the present day was 
that they had come out into the arena. In the Vic¬ 
torian age there were those who protested against the 
ugliness of the age and those who spent their time in 
taking refuge from it r It w as not a good thing to lake 
refuge from surroundings, and it ivas good to know 
that the arts were now getting into touch with the 
public, and attempting to do what the public wanted ; 
that was sufficient to justify them in thinking that the 
ana were now more flourishing than they were a 
gene ration ago. 

Mr.E» GUY DAWBER [FJ proposed'* The Guests. 11 
He said at a gathering nf architects he was always glad 
to meet with men of other professions and other 
spheres of action \ it enlarged their sympathies, and 
helped them to understand their respective interests, 
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It w r as given to feiv to understand and appreciate the 
arts of music, sculpture and painting ■ but, whether 
they liked it or not, everyone muse to a certain extent 
study the art of architecture* because on their daily 
walks it was brought to their not tee qn every side, and 
they could not get away from it* Oft the amount of 
building going on in London and the provinces he felt 
the architects of this decade must stand or fall in the 
future. They all as a profession owed a great deal to 
the illustrated press and the press in general, for there 
was no question it aroused the more educated classes 
to an enthusiasm for architecture, particularly on the 
domestic side, that had not been in evidence since the 
Victorian era. 

In responding, the BISHOP OF LONDON said 
he fdt it a special compliment that they should have 
invited him to be present, and he hoped they would not 
think him the iconoclast the press made him out to be. 
He w r ould not go into the question of the City churches, 
but he could assure them that no one admired beautiful 
architecture more than he. He would rather resign hi* 
See than see hands [aid on such beautiful churches as 
St. Bartholomew the Great, for instance. He also 
wanted to see that nothing was done to endanger the 
safety of St. Paul's Cathedral. He knew nothing 
about whether the proposed St, Pint’s Bridge would 
endanger the Cathedral, but he called upon them to 
sec that nothing was done which would endanger it. 
The an nf architecture w as the art most needed to-day. 
The housing was appalling, and was responsible for 
most of the immorality which they met. He wanted 
churches, but lie could not get them. He used to build 
five churches every year before the war, but he had 
only succeeded in having one built since, and the cost 
hat! been £t8*odo. The Church could not afford that 
cost—it had not got the money. How were they to 
deal with that tremendous problem ? lie wanted 
architects to tell him how they could get the churches 
they needed and at the same time spare the City 
churches. 

Lord OLIVIER also responded. 
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St. Paul's Bridge 

BY PAUL WATERHOUSE, PAST PRESIDENT 


The following import am statement by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse with regard to the opposition of architect* 
and others to the proposed St. Paul's Bridge was 
published in a letter to The Times on 14 May : — 

( should like, at the risk of repeating arguments 
already published, to make it perfectly dear on what 
grounds many of those who are most strenuously 
opposed to the St, Paul’s Bridge scheme persist in 
opposition. 

There are, of course, two very cogent argument*, 
against it, both so obvious that ] need only mention 
them—one being that if large sums of money are avail¬ 
able for bridge building in the metropolis, it seems 
strange: not to allocate them to the Charing Cross 
problem ; and the other that the least breath of a sus¬ 
picion that the bridge—or its land connections—might 
injure St, Paul’s is enough to condemn it. 

Bui leaving these points out of account, the great ob¬ 
jection to the scheme lies in the suspicion that it is 
ill-considered, and, indeed, if considered at all, is a 
bit of piecemeal enterprise entirely unrelated to any 
known general proposals for the amelioration of 
London traffic and London amenities. 

Outside the nil dal corporate bridles in whose 
hands lie the decision of tins and similar problems 
there exieis, in ever-growing strength s a body of expert 
public opinion which sometimes stands aghast at the 
apparently Light-headed way in which the guardians of 
London handle the property they hold tfl trust for 
the citizens^ It is dismay at the present crisis which 
brought together a conference net ween the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Town Planning 
Institute, the London Society, and the Architecture 
Club. All of these bodies have in one aspect or another 
of their outlouk on London a right and a duty in 
expressing their concern as 10 the safeguarding Of the 
urban beauty and convenience of the capital. Their 
views, if unasked, are at least sincere and based upon 
study of the problems involved* To many members 
of these bodies there appear to be certain dear and 
definite principles which should control all projects, 
for the road and bridge planning of the future. They 
can hardly keep atlence if they see those principles 
ignored or defied. 

Among these axioms are two of cardinal importance. 
One is that the way to relieve the City’* congestion 
in to admit to its roads—as far as possible—no traffic 
that is not concerned with some spot within the City 
as a destination or a starting point; in other words, 
to keep the City from being a passage r The other 
axiom is that the Surrey land near the City* which is 
bound to be developed and changed in the very near 


future, should have that future provided for hy the 
preparation of a proper, well-considered plan* 

Both uf these almost self-evident propositions seem to 
be disregarded by the promoters of St. Pftul’s Bridge 
and its road connections. As regards the first considera¬ 
tion the project is threatened by the horns of a disas¬ 
trous dilemma. If it is going to meet, as is alleged, an 
acute want, it is then certain of working havoc on 
the existing congested traffic which passes east and 
west at both the north and south sides of St. PauT& 
Churchyard, To put it briefly, Cannon Street and 
Cheapsidr are 10 be affiictcd with right-angle cross¬ 
traffic at a point where there Is jto little distance between 
them as not to leave room for the usual length of a 
police hold-up on a busy day h 

If, nn the other hand, wc are told that the traffic 
over the bridge wilt be inconsiderable, why should iheae 
vast sums be spent upon a bridge at all ? Southwark 
Bridge before it was remodelled was but link used. It 
was explained that the neglect was due to its heavy 
gradients. The gradients have now been Improved, 
and the horses to whom the gradient was u trouble 
have in large numbers disappeared. Why is it still 
neglected ? It is difficult to say, except tfmt drivers 
of vans are very conservative people. In any case the 
taboo on Southwark Bridge is very likely to act on the 
proposed St + Paul’s Bridge. Certainly the prospect 
of faring the double cross streams of traffic at the 
south-east corner of St. Paul 3 * Churchyard and at the 
junction of Newgate Street with Cheaps ide ts not 
likely to he any allurement to drivers wishing to cross 
the river at a point which is only some 300 yards 
away from Southwark Bridge. 

As to the other axiom, it may he, of course, tint the 
London County Council has in its pigeonholes a 
matured plan of Southwark’s future; but the public 
have every reason to fear that Southwark and the whole 
urban area from Lambeth to London Bridge is bring 
left to take its chance, 

Alt that is asked for is forethought and the assurance 
tbit flit forethought is being exercised by competent 
persons with competent powers and a wide outlook. 
London is far too valuable for piecemeal jobbings 
when it calls for general control. 


ARCHITECTS’ ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

, J h f Annuli Conference of the JELLBJL and the 
Alhud hwicties will be held this year *t Oxford from 
9 to 13 July. A preliminary programme of the 
merits is enclosed with ibis issue of the Journal* 
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Inigo Jones and the Stage 

BY HUBERT C, COHLETTE [F*] 


In the Department of Engraving, Illustration* and 
Design, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, many 
interesting drawings by Inigo Jones are now to be seen. 
They are from the Cha is worth Collection and have 
been lent by the Duke of Devonshire, The series 
includes some work by John Webb T to whom all these 
drawings were bequeathed by Inigo Jones, his unde by 
marriage. Through Webb's lesccndants they passed 
to the Earl of Burhngttm, from whose villa at Chiswick 
they went to Chaisworih, where they have been care¬ 
fully preserved during some three hundred years. 
This year the Oxford university Press will publish, as 
the twelfth annual volume issued by the Walpole 
Society, a Cutahgur Raispnwl of these designs with 
fifty reproductions. The drawings are interesting as 
draw ings, as well as for the ideas of design they present. 
But they are also valuable for the evidence they give 
of the growth of Italian influence in England under 
James (he First and Charles the Firm* These draw r - 
inga are a long series of designs for masques, spectacu¬ 
lar displays rather than dramatic performances. The 
simple staging that sufficed for the great plays which 
Shakespeare gave us did not satisfy a demand for the 
essentials of a masque. The drama was a play of 
action, the work of a playwright w hose words produced 
the several scene?. The masque was all a scene with 
little nr no pLay in action; and, except by Milton's 
use of it p few words, comparatively, were required. 
These drawings, then, are interesting because they 
show the developing interest in scenes as such, in the 
scenery of a theatre, and the stagecraft required to 
give it variety and value* They may suggest that 
sometimes, perhaps, in a modern theatre, where the 
staging has become so important, and is now so well 
studied, the relative values of the design in stagecraft 
and that, in the mind of the playwright should not 
compete too much. Ben Jonson+ the playwright, 
turned his mind to the masque* Inigo Jones, the 
painter* turned \m attention to stagecraft and the 
making of scenery. And between the two there were 
scenes, because Ben the writer considered his con¬ 
tribution to the art of the theatre of more intrinsic 
value than that of Inigo the scene painter* So Jutison 
used satire to paint Jones, and Jones painted scenes 
that irritated Jonaon. 

Among the drawings are designs for scenes in 
masques by Divenmnt; Shirley* Carew, Tottnshend, 
Ben Jonson, and others, A tost of them were executed 
between the years 1605 and 1&3S. Soon after the last 
date the theatre, in any of its forms, found little en¬ 
couragement from the extravagances of a self-righteous 
Puritanism. There wn* evidently some need for 


moderation* or reform, in the presentations of the 
stage. Milton, in his Camus, written between 
1633 and about 163ft, seems fo indicate thb by his 
choice of theme, his method of handling the masque, 
and the temperate manner in which he appears to 
criticise contemporary tendencies. Nearly all the 
masques for which designs are exhibited take a 
H ' Triumph " of some kind as their subject* Da vena nt 
Eias a ++ Triumph of Prince D’Amour ** and a Bri¬ 
tannia Triumphant/* Shirley has a H * Triumph of 
Peace/' Townshexid has “ Albion's Triumph/ h But 
there can be little doubt that Camus is a great 
Miltonic triumph ; a truly wonderful triumph of 
English thought, expressed by an English style of 
musical language rhythms not to he surpassed by any 
other forma of structural diction. 

Among the other drawings arc a design b> Bibiena 
for a scene representing a courtyard of a palace ; 
some designs for costumes * and a design for the 
Palace of WhitahaJJ. All the designs for English 
masques appear to be the working drawings, to a 
small scale, for the scenes actually presented. Many 
of them show that they were used by the scene painters 
at their work, since they carry still on their surfaces 
the old distemper used by the craftsmen in executing 
them. The drawing of the Palace of Whitehall 
shows a large facade in which appear two blocks of 
building very much like the existing Banqueting Hall. 
As a drawing it h interesting, for it shows how care¬ 
fully the design was set out with pin pricks, and lines 
ruled* Without ink or pencil, to give the centres of the 
columns of the " Orders ” and the windows. In the 
flanking gl pavilions*' the “ Orders ” are large in sixe 
and introduce the usual problem involved by a change 
in scale when smaller columns of an 11 order tT are, as 
in this case, inimduced in another pan of the same 
facade or composition. Another drawing is Van¬ 
dyke's portrait study of Inigo Jones himself. It is 
the fine original from which Van Vocrst produced what 
is perhaps the best presentation, in line engraving, of 
the personality of the man whose designs made in the 
seventeenth century are now”, by the courtesy of the 
Duke of Devonshire, to be seen ai South Kensington. 


BRITISH SOCIETY OF MASTER GLASS PAINTERS. 

A joint meeting* will be held by this Society md the Society 
of Obi Technology cm a? May hi 3 p.m, at Umveraity Col - 
letie* Gower Street, W.Cjj when the foltawing Pa pen will be 
read: '* The Ikcay of Window Glu^ from the Ft>im of View’ 
of Lichejmns Growth */ 1 by Ethel MeBor, D_Se.; Hd The Decay 
of Medieval Stained Gli^ “ lav Nod Heaton* B St. ; “The 
Weathering and Decay of GE*»/ V by prof W I- S. Turner. 
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Exhibition of Swedish Architecture 


BY G* G. 

It is apt that this Exhibit ton haa been organised by 
the Architectural Association, for it strikes above aJJ 
things a note of youthful enthusiasms and ambitions. 
A great debt of thanks is due to all who have contri¬ 
buted to its realisation, both in this country and in 
Sweden H 

The Gothenburg Exhibition, of last summer, and the 


m* 

h should be recalled that Sweden, though rather on 
the outskirts of Europe* has for generations been con¬ 
siderably at the mercy of outside influences. Her 
peasant arts site has always had and still has, as well as 
her wooden houses and churches, Her buildings of 
brick and stone, however, have not been really 
national. 




A Mogul or the Stadshus, Stockjiopj. fUcauui Ostuehg, Ahchitf-ct. 
Jin the Exhibition of Swedish ArduiKturc «t the ft, t .B. A ) 


published illustrations of the new Stockholm SttdflfauB 
have robbed the work show n of some of its novelty* but 
of none of its interest. Such a representative collection 
of drawings* photographs, and models as the exhibition 
holds, gives us* however, a much dearer insight into the 
recent development and tendencies of the building am 
of Sweden, and cannot fait to leave us impressed„ and 
above dl* stimulated. 


Holland for Jong influenced the style of her architec¬ 
ture* and the Eastern flavour front the Spanish domina¬ 
tion of the Netherlands remains to this day in her 
build mgs, with d ratnai sc effect, Germany contribuled a 
Koftianes^ue style which* so suited to the severe climate 
and naive simplicity of the nation* has left its impress 
in a taste for severity and solidity. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries swept the country with French and 
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Italian styles, and the nineteenth century found her ar¬ 
chitecture* us that of the rest of Europe* very much 
Without direction. 

It is from the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
that this exhibition starts, and the work represented of 
Professor C Jason* should receive first consideration. 
Phis architect is a leader (as the tate Norman Shaw, 
R-A„ m this country was a leader) who, by prolific 
practice and teaching, established a school of National 
Architecture. Mr + Cla&on restored the arts and crafts 
to their proper place in building, and made use of hi* 
materials and construction as features of his designs. 
Mis work is somew hat in the vernacular style of Norman 
Shaw, taking, for instance, the city hall at Norrkdpmg 
or the mansion house at Adeknas. The scale of hk 
work is especially fine. 

Count HalwjTs Palace, designed by him in x 8^5, 
shows, on the other hand, a strong Venetian Gothic 
character. Venice continues to inspire much work 
to-day in Sw eden r This is hardly surprising seeing that 
Stockholm, its heart, is a city of beautiful waterways. 

Reference must now be made to Ragnar Ostberg, 
whose chief work, the Stadshus* Stockholm, is shown 
by a large scale model, photographs and drawings. All 
I hose who have not seen the actual building should 
be grateful for such a display. This great building 
is in itself an epitome of the finest work now being 
done in Sweden. It constitutes a lasting monument to 
what can be done by beautiful craftsmanship, working 
under a master mind. 

This combi nation of such aids; craftsmen, painters, 
sculptors and metal workers is raising the buildings of 
Sweden to the first rank. The architects themselves 
design with the sensitiveness of a sculptor, A high 
technique in planning enables them to achieve great 
drama tic effects against a background of the utmost 
simplicity. Many of these backgrounds are reminiscent 
of Krafit or Percier. The slender architecture of Pompcii 
pervades many of the designs, notably the work of 
Gunnar AspJuikL The work has throughout, however, 
always a touch of freshness and youth, due no doubt to 
the fact that both architects and craftsmen go back to 
original sources of an archaic period for their ins pint- 
lion, rather than to antique or renaissance versions. 
The impulse fur such retrogression has come from 
Germany and Austria, and in view of the vitality re¬ 
sulting cannot but be welcomed, 

A notable feature is the beautiful church work. 

1 hough several architects show a large number of dc- 
signs t freshness is always apparent T while mannerisms 
distinctly pervade the whole. The churches of Lars 
Wahl man are among the most interesting. His struc¬ 
tural ' 
acter 
The 

by 1 _ __ 

been tending towards elimination and further rim- 


terms are generally of a plastic and simple char- 
P dramatically setting off beautiful craftsmanship, 
EngdhrekT Church at Stockholm (1907) is shown 
very fine model. His work subsemjenf in ibis has 


plidty. The scheme for the Nva&hamn Church and 
Parochial Buildings is among the must interesting, 
Ivar Tcngbom works in rather the same style/but 
tends a Iitile more to the Baroque. He shows T among 
other things, a model of the Hdgalid Church, Stock¬ 
holm, which is extremely pleasing. The basis of the 
design is Romanesque, but the result is both individual 
and national. The Enskcdc Church by Rergsten is very 
much on 1 he traditional lines of the old timber churches, 
i he Masthugget Church by Sigfrid Ericsson (of which 
there is a model) is also traditional, hut more in the 
manner of the Netherlands than of Sweden, The 
Saltsjuhaden Church by Bo berg is Iipantsne in char¬ 
acter and contains much beautiful decoration and 
sculpture. 

Among the public buildings exhibited is the model of 
the Palace of Justice of Stockholm, by Carl Westman, 3 
fine conception, beautifully balanced, simple in style 
and of great dignity. The Academy of Architecture and 
Engineering, Stockholm* by Erik Lnllerstcdtj is another 
line building. Effectively planned, and restrained in 
character, it does not, however, convincingly cany the 
style of its ornament. 

The Carla ruler-Hospital by Ujerke. shown by a 
model, is another important exhibit, distinctly national 
In character and finely composed. The Chalmers Tech¬ 
nical Institute, of which there are model* photographs 
and drawings, has a very interesting by-nut, 

riiere are also models and photographs (the latter 
by Mr. Yerhury) of the Gothenburg Exhibition. 

Other exhibits range from halls and cinemas to fac¬ 
tories and commercial buildings. 

Domestic architecture h not much represented ; the 
must interesting house is that designed by Oslherg for 
Mr.Geber,_ * 

The Exhibition of Modern Swedish Architecture ar¬ 
ranged by the Architectural Association in the Institute 
Galleries was opened by Hiss Excellency Baron Palm- 
stierna, the Swedish Minister in London, on 12 May. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall, the president of the Architec¬ 
tural Association, who was in the chair* expressed the 
pleasure of the Association in welcoming to this country 
the first Swedish Exhibition. The Swedish Minister in 
his address expressed his sincere regret that Sir Aston 
Webb could not be present owing to the unfortunate 
accident he had recently sustained. He stated that the 
Swedish Royal Academy had nominated Sir Aston a 
Member of the Academy, and in his absence he asked 
Mr. Maurice Webb to receive rhe diploma for his 
father. After referring to the origin of the Exhibition 
and the close sympathy between England and Sweden 
he declared the exhibition open. Mr. Maurice Webb 
thanked the Swedish Minuter on behalf of his father* 
and the President of the Institute (Mr. J. Alfred Gutch) 
moved a vote of thanks to the Swedish Minister for his 
sympathetic speech, A distinguished gathering was 
present at the ceremony. 
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Correspondence 

THE R.MLA. AND REGISTRATION, 

9 May 

To the Editor^ Journal R.I.B,A +t — 

Dear Slu s —You have probably seen a circular 
issued by the ** Defence League” in which the Council 
are asked to put ihc following question to ihe Rf. Hon, 
Edward Shortt, K.C. : 

H< If the Amalgamation lakes place, do you see 
any possible chance of architects obtaining Regis¬ 
tration ? ” 

At my inscructioni this question has been put lo 
Mr. Shorn, and I think hh answer should he sufficient 
to convince any doubtful minds of the necessity for the 
amalgamation with the Society of Architects the 

Council are proposing. 

Mr, Shorttanswer is as follows 

s ‘ I am asked whether, in my opinion, if the 
Amalgamation takes place, t lie re is any possible 
chance of architects obtaining Registration. I am 
of opinion that there is more than a possible chance, 
rherc is a reasonable probability* with a reasonably 
good case on public as well as professional grounds. 
My opinion, of course, assumes that the proposed 
Amalgamation will be carried out, without which 
the difficulties would be very much greater. 

E, SitORTT, 0 May 1924. 

Yours Faithfully, 

J. A. Gotcii, President R.LB.A, 

KING'S COLLEGE* CAMBRIDGE, COMPE¬ 
TITION. 

$ Indio Bmidingt Wattr Street* 

Lirerfuxit. 9 May 1924 , 

To the* Editor, Journal RXB.A m — 

DeaH Sir, — The letter of apology which Messrs, 
Tait and Rees have signed and with which Mr* 
Gordon H. G. Holt has asked to he permitted to 
associate himself is completely satisfactory to us. 

We accept the unreserved withdrawal of their 
charges and now consider the matter to be finatly 
closed,-—Yours faithfully, 

( Signed) 1 1 HUBERT j * Rowse. 

Lionel B, Buxwen* 

FKANCO*BRlTISH UNION OF ARCHITECTS. 

Tb the Editor, JOURNAL RJJA.,— 

Hear Sir.— 1 have to inform you that, in consequence of 
the inability of a number of our members to attend the 
General Meeting or Ehc Union at ihc date previously an¬ 
nounced* it has been decided to postpone this meeting 
until the early part of October nejft. 

It is hoped that this postponement will enable many of 
those members fwho expressed their rejjm at bring un- 
avoidably presented from attending our proposed meeting 


in Paris ia June) to take part in ihe adjourned Gene ml 
Meeting and the visits to buildings of special architectural 
interest in Parii g and its environs p which are being arranged 
as part of our programme by the Committee of the French 
Section of the Union. 

We need hsitdty remind member* chut the chief purpose 
of the Franco-British Union of Architects is to promote 
persons! friendships between French and British Archi¬ 
tects and to prm ide a common ground for the informal dis- 
cussioxi of matters of mutual interest. 

It is for this reason that formal business in limited to an 
irreducible minimum, and that no papers are read at our 
meetings, the aim of the Bureau being to keep these con¬ 
ferences au informal us possible. 

Wc trusty therefore,, that the invitation of our President, 
Monsieur Jules Codcfroy, and the Committee of the 
French Commission will be accepted by a large number of 
our British Members, 

Further detail* with regard to the date of our meeting, 
the cost of the journey and hotel accommodation p etc., 
will be announced in due course* btu it would be a con¬ 
venience il those who wish to attend this meeting in 
Parts would inform the Honorary Secretary” of the British 
Section of their intention as soon a* possible. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) P, Cart oe Lai ostaine, 
Secretary-Gene ral. 

(Signed) Arthur J. Dayk p 

lion. Secretary,British Section. 

Allied Society 

YORK AND EAST TORK5H1 RE ARC! DTE CTIJRA L 
SOCIETY. 

The an mini meeting of the York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society was held in the Royal Station Hore1 p 
York. The chair token by Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, 
F.R.MJ-A., the president. Among*! those present were 
Messrs. J. M. Dossor (Hull), 1\ Snowden (Hull), S r G* 
Highmoor, E. A. Pollard, j. S. Synm, S, R. Kirby, 
C, W. C, Need ham, S. Needham, $v Low* T. F P Cllffe, 
A. B. Burleigh, R. Jackson, C. LeckenbyJ. P_ Wilde p D T 
Robinson, W. O. Noble and J. E, Reid. 

Mr. Stephen Wilkimon wan re-elected president, and 
Messrs. J, M, Dossor and Alan E. Munby (London), vice- 
presidents. The following members were elected to serve 
on the Council : Messrs, George Benson fEuaingwold), 
A. II Burleigh p C. H. Channon (Mai ton), G. D. Harbron 
(l liiU). ft, Jaekson, S, R. Kirby, Llewellyn Kitchen I Hull), 
C. Leekenby, 11. Montanan, C_ W h C. Needham, S* Nted- 
ham, A. Pollard \ Scarborough), T. Snowden [Hull), J. 
Stewart Syim, W, S. Walker (Hull) T T. W. Whipp (Scar¬ 
borough), and b\ T . Pcnty. 

Mr, J. E, Reid was re-elected ban. aeevetary, and Mr. 
E. A. Pollard hon. treasurer, Messrs. £k G, Highmoor 
and A. Cowman consented Vo act as hon r auditors. At the 
mreling it was resolved to pay visits to buildings of interest 
in the county, and to give a series of lecture* by architects 
on popular subjects, J t was also resolved i* adopt a presi¬ 
dential badge, and several sketches wen: bid before the 
meeting, 
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National Housing Policy 

DEPUTATION OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RXBJL TO THE MINISTER OF HEALTH 


Mr. JOHN WHEATLEY {Minister of Health) received 
the Depuration from the Institute In the Conference Hall 
of the Ministry on & May 

Mr P j r ALFRED GQTCH t F.S.A. (President of the 
Royal Jmulture) ; 1 have the honour. Sir, to introduce a 
Deputation from the Royal Inst Ernie of British Architects 
and its Allied Societies, whose members cover not only 
the United Kingdom, hut the whole of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas. But on the present occasion 
our point is more to emphasise the fact that We represent 
the whole of Scotland, England and Wales ; our members 
are working throughout the many districts, and are fully 
in touch with building matter* in those three countries. 

Without any further worth, Sir f 1 will ask Major 
Barnes, Vice-President, to be good enough to Introduce 
the subject which you have been kind enough to hear us 
on. 

Major HARRY BARNES f Vice-President): Mr. 
Wheatley, I am sun? it will be helpful to you if I set out 
10 you, very explicitly, lit the outset, what it is we are 
here for. We arc here ID make to you two requests : 
first of all, that if, in connection with the housing pro¬ 
gramme, it is the intention of the Government to set up 
any Committees, either central or local, of a statutory or 
advisory' character, upon which organised sections of the 
building industry are to be represented* wc make a very 
respectful* a very- definite and strong claim that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and their Allied Societies 
Hhnli have representation thereon. And then, we further 
ask, w hether ii is so intended or not, that the Government 
will make it B condition of any grant from public funds fur 
housing schemes that they arc prepared by qualified 
architects. We do not pretend for a momern that these 
two requests have no regard to the interests of the 
architectuml profession, but what we do contend is* 
that if they are disallowed there will be a disregard shown 
to the public interest. And we base that skiiicment on 
this ground. You, SEr, are now engaging on a great enter- 
priite, which is bound to have a very profound effect both 
upon the building community' and the building industry. 
And we draw a distinction between those two. The 
disiiurrion U a very vital one, became their interests are 
nor necessarily the same. By the building community 
we mean that part of the community for whom budding* 
are provided* and who, in their turn, find the money to 
meet ihc cost. Well, Sir, the architectural profession 
stands in an unique position. h is an essential parr uf 
the building industry, but, in addition to that, it is that 
part of the building Industry to which the interest of the 
building community ra commuted, That, 1 think, la 
probably an unique position m any Industry. And no 
private person or public body would ever engage in any 
extensive building operations without placing Lheitr 
i me rests in the hands of some member of our profession. 
So what we v«y respectfully suggest is this; ihsti what 
no member of the Government would ever think of doing 
in his private capacity, should not be done in their 


collective capacity, that is + engage in n great eatcrnriMr 
affecting the building community and rhe building in¬ 
dustry without taking into the fullest confidence the 
architectural profession, that part of the building in¬ 
dustry to which the interests of the building community* 
are committed. 

Passing from that point, I will, very briefly, say a word 
Or two about the Memorandum which the Royal Institute 
of British Architect* had the honour to present to you 
seme time ago—I think it was early in Feb maty. Since 
that time—six weeks subsequently, I think—you also 
received a report from other sections of the building com¬ 
munity or industry, and w r e arc very much gratified to 
find in what a remarkable way the Memorandum which 
we presented tn you has anticipated the conclusions of 
th^r Inter report It may be very brieBv put as being this : 
First of ill, that the provision of houses for the lower- 
paid workers cannot proceed without assistance from 
public funds. That provision should be made of a very 
high standard, not only in relation to the buildings them- 
sdve-s. but also in relation to the whole question of their 
general position En the area, ond in the lay-out of the 
particularly building estates. The third point was, that 
such provision involves a very extended programme, 
covering a considerable number of years. The fourth is, 
that such a pre*gramme, both in its initial stages and 
throughout its whole course, must rake into regard the 
capacity of the building industry. And + last of all, I 
think the point was made that there should be no inter¬ 
ference with the general programme of the main building 
industry. 

We all know how very much your interest is engaged in 
the housing of the people of this country, and wc feel 
it must be a source of gratification to you that, at least 
on these great principles, you have the unanimous opinion 
of every section of the building industry, including that 
of the architectural profession* Well, Sir, we did not 
confine ourselves in that Memorandum to those con- 
durians ■ we proceeded to make suggestions. And we 
think that tho.se suggestions do convey in themselves a 
hint of vihut you may expect to get from very dose co¬ 
operation with the Institute. We suggested there should 
be an overhauling of the Housing Manual and of the 
Re port upon the By- Laws. Since they were prepared very 
extensive operations have been undertaken in connection 
with housing, and a very considerable amount of ex¬ 
perience has been gathered ; and w® think it would be a 
very useful thing to overhaul those recommendations in 
the light of that experience. We went on to suggest tbit 
the Committee which is already occupying iisHf with iL- 
priee of mate rials should particularly concern itself with 
isolating that dement of cost in house building. That 
agjin is a mauer cm which we find nuradvra in unison 
with the Report. We went on to suggest that labour 
costs themselves should be made perfectly clear. We 
think there Is a great deal of misconception on both the^e 
points in the public mind t and that no Committee could 
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perform mane useful work than eo make it dear to thtf 
general public* who have to provide these houses and 
pay for them, what are the dements which make up their 
coat. 

That brings me to what is rise most important part of tills 
housing question, and thut is the shortage of skilled labour, 
with which the recent Report very largely concerned itself. 
Generally speaking on that Report, we are not prepare^ 
this morning* to make any comments upon it* for two 
reasons : one* that von have not asked us to do so. The 
other is that our association with employers and operatives 
is very cordial 1 w^e have closely discussed with them 
matters related to this Report, and aa there are certain 
points in it on which we are not clear we do not think 
it is wi&c to express an opinion until we have had an 
opportunity of conferring with them on them. On that 
I may further say that the Institute has for some time 
now been considering very closely the question of the 
shortage of skilled labour, and, ] think towards the laiter 
part of last year* set tip a Committee to- enquire into it. 
You know. Sir—nobody knows better—jt is a very obscure 
subject 1 it raises questions of apprenticeship and dilution, 
and on these matters the Institute has received consider¬ 
able information from sources which are wdl qualified 
to give it. But as, Mt the time, you were engaging the 
employers and operatives in considering this matter wc 
did not confer with them* and our conference with them 
has been suspended on account of their negotiations with 
you. We are in the position that they hare agreed to 
resume it as won os they learn the views of the Govern¬ 
ment ; and we hope, before very long, to be able to present 
you* tf you should to desire It, with a considered view of 
the Institute upon this very important matter, 

At this moment 1 think we could go no further than 
this : that, as you know, wc in the architectural pro¬ 
fession are the guardians of the interests of the building 
community, particularly in this matter of craftsmanship. 
If there is one point which is left to the absolute and 
unfettered judgment of the architect upon building, it is 
the question of the craftsmanship employed, and it would 
be impossible for the Institute to agree to any measure of 
dilution which would generally lowxr the standard of 
craftsmanship in the building industry, (Hear, hear*) 
Therefore it would be necessary to consider very carefully 
any proposals made in that direction, Thai i* not to say 
we at all exclude the possibility of so grading the various 
dosses of construction and the labour necessary in con¬ 
nection with them as to prevent a very considerable 
increase in the amount of labour required for this class 
of w ork* There, again, that merely indicates the direc¬ 
tion in which we think that if wc had die opportunity 
we could be of service to the Government. But the 
question of the genera! fwrfvicea of the architectural pro¬ 
fession will be raised by other members who are present 
and who will follow me* Broadly speaking, they are 
services in relation to design, and I have no doubt that 
that aspect of the cose will be very considerably empha¬ 
sised. Tliere are also service* in connection with cost, 
and that is 1 matter which niust he of very considerable 
importance to you. 1 do not know whether you arc under 
the impression—'Wc liopc you arc not* but if you are we 
shall endeavour to remove it—that the employment of an 


architect on this work is an dement of increase in cost. 
Our view is the contrary, and the experience which 
architects hove gathered in the pursuit of their profession 
has enabled them to make housing a more economi cal 
proposition than if they were disregarded. There 13 one 
other allusion on that aspect of the case* The business 
of the architect is to get for his clients the beat buildings 
at the lowest cost* and the experience of the profession 
has* with rare exceptions, been gained under the system 
of competitive tendering and free access to building 
materials. The Government has given no indication at 
all, up to the present, as to what their proposals may be : 
but I think 1 itm voicing the opinion of the Institute if l 
say that the Institute would view with very considerable 
apprehension any marked departure from the system with 
which they ore so familiar* 

Sir, 1 think I have said all that has been allotted to me 
to say ; the points I have very briefiy raided will be dealt 
with in more detail by speakers who will follow me, 

Mr. H* V. LAN CHESTER [K] : l s pc*k* Sir, in 
support of the proposals Major Homes has made to you, 
and l speak with some diffidence because it rather falls 
10 me to voice the historic claims, as l may pur it* of the 
architect to bear a part Ln the activities which you have 
recently token over with record to housing ip this country, 
1 must say that the architect is not solely interested as 
a mere matter of his pucket ; he is the man who feels, 
very' often as deeply os anybody* any failure of schemes 
to make the best of our national resources. He sees, in 
his mind's eye, wlmt could be done, and when that is not 
done he feels it just os hardly o$ if something had gone 
wrong in Jus own personal environment, I do not know 
whether it is necessary for me to moke this claim to you ; 
I think that probably you are quite familiar with the 
attitude of the artist towards the rest of the community. 
But l dq point out that the architect has hem the repository 
of the science and art of building ever since it cairn.- into 
existence, and that it is his responsibility to show what the 
best building zb* both from the practical and the artistic 
points of view ; and I think that he has worthily discharged 
these duties. It is particularly noticeable, that during 
tlitfic post-war developments, the architect, who was 
deliberately brought into them by the Government* lias 
done urt enormous amount towards raising the standard of 
amenity in many of the districts where these w orks fcjok 
shape. He has not only been responsible for the actual 
improvement of the plans of the buildings, which show a 
very great advance, but he has also, in many cases, taken 
part in consultations with the Ministry and municipal 
officers as to the proper mode of siedmg, arrangement and 
lay-out of places where houses for the industrial classes 
should be put. I think you will admit* Mr Wheatley, 
that in these ways he has discharged hit functions fairly 
efficiently. But we have not reached finality in these 
matter*. The Architect has learned a lot during this 
period; he has, perhaps, still got a good deal ■■ up his 
sleeve,” and hopes to have the opportunity of making still 
further advances in regard to die housing of the people in 
the interests of the community in general The sugges¬ 
tion has been made that some people consider the em¬ 
ployment of an architect more costly ; but 1 think you 
will find that most level-headed business men will tel! you 
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—probably you know it for yourself* Sir* thai, considering 
the quality' that results from his supervision, the archL 
l^cl * building h no more cosily than other building^ and 
“ probably tea coaily in the fact that it is ski!hilly and 
economically planned, without waste in any direction, 
because it is the training of our profession that its members 
should learn to plan and group, und to carry out ibe 
matters connected with all branch0$ of buddings, in the 
most economics! way, where economy U a desideratum. 
I would like to add that the architect has been very Largely 
consulted in the past J15 to the buildings put up under the 
national schemes* and when the public look at these {put 
up under difficult conditions) they receive high praise, 
and they have struck everybody ojj a great advance on the 
types customary before ibe war. It would therefore be a 
very great pity Lf* now that we had reached this standard 
of comfort and tnmty, it were thought no longer neces¬ 
sary to consult the architect in conjunction with other 
parties, ns to die scheme* in the future. There would 
be a great risk that these schemes would become median ic- 
ali&cd, and that they would lapse into something more 
resembling the monotony of pre-wa r days and ihc du Incss 
of that time. I think the result would be that those who 
were going to occupy these new extensions of our towns 
would feel a definite disappointment and would regret 
that they were not irt the earlier group that had the ad¬ 
vantage of the previous schemes. If the public got that 
feeling of discouragement owing to failure in the amenities 
and tn getting the best advice on new schemes, it would 
Ik very disastrous to the programmes of housing in the 
future. We as a profession, apart from whatever other 
interests we may have, feel, as members of the public, 
that there is a great opportunity open to ua to make for a 
aafic and healthy and beautiful life, we are most anxious 
to have the opportunity of taking part in those develop* 
meats which promote that form of life, and it would be 
the greatest grief to us if we saw any failure in doing the 
best possible for housing in the future* 

I wish, Mr. Wheatley, to thank you very much. You 
may feel 1 have said many things which are in your own 
mind, and for that f must ask your pardon* 

Professor S. D* ADSHEAD [F,] : We have a very 
to m this subject, but l know [ must be 
brief. In the first place, I do not think that you have been 
sufficiently reminded by the previous speakers of what an 
incalculable debt — I say it without modesty—the general 

wL° WC * lf> aF 4 : J 1 " EccC9 " n £hc matter of housing. You 
will be reminded* in this napect, of a time some 20 years 
ago* when the housing of the working classed was repre¬ 
sented by the hL brick barns F> which have been described 
in hoLining propaganda. Who was it who brought to 
bear on this question that imagination which fructified 
in an entirely new method of housing the working classes ? 

It wlv* Mr, Raymond Unwin, a member of our 
Institute and one of your officials, who with other 
architects pressed the question, and is cloudy associated 
*™* new and original method of housing the 
working dasses in connection with lurgc industrial 
schemes* in garden suburbs* 11 method which is now' 
accepted by the general public as the best method of 
housing this ck*fc. I do think therefore, that there 
11 an incalculable debt due, not only to the profession 


as a whole, but particularly to those architect* who. 
in the early day*, represented the profession in this 
respect. It would be a great pity if that dose association 
of architects with the housing question were not aimed 
on. In the second place, coming to more practical i&sucs p 
architects employed by a local authority, or even by 
the large building firm^ can more effectively give* an 
independent expression of the needs of their employers 
than run officials, surveyors, engineers, clerks of works, 
and other clash's and professions, who, by training, have 
not the special qualification* of an architect. In stressing 
tins point, I ivnuk! remind you of what happens In the 
Council chamber when questions as to designs of house* 
are cam id ere cL Al l sorts of suggesiinus come from 
dlucrent members, of the 1 Council] that are not aSwuys of 
the most harmorduu* kind* and usually the officials of 
local authorities—I do not say it with any kind of feeling 
against officials as such—are unable* m the majority of 
eases* to take a strong stand and express with any vigour 
views of their own. The result of an analysis of the 
housing schemes which have been carried out without 
architects, would show, I think* that there is a hesitancy 
and uncertainty-, a I nek of harmony and of strength of 
purpose in the general design. These are matters which 
are of the greatest importance in good arehitcctuml 
schemes. 

In the second place* little lias been said as to ihc 
economy of utilising the services of an architect. 1 have 
only one argument to offer on that point 1 \Yhy do our 
great manufacturer* always employ architect* when they 
undertake big housing schemes ? I have only to mention 
the large housing scheme*of Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co.* 
and of Messrs, rnkingtou—which was entrum-d to Pro- 
ft^ior Abercrombie—and the great colliery schemes which 
have been entrusted to Mr, Huuftonand men well known 
m that connection, and Mr. Alwyn Lloyd, who is here to¬ 
day, If the great business men of the country think fit to 
employ architects and not leave their work entirely to the 
speculative kind of builder, surely it L* evidence that it is 
the more economical procedure, lit that connection, I 
am reminded of a very apt story, which was told me bv Ale 
partner only yesterday. He was sent by a client, solely 
as a friend, to see a speculative builder’s house, with a 
view to its acquisition by his dient. He went not u an 
architect but as a friend of the prospective purchaser, 
iit expected to see a small house redundant in archil 
tectural trimmings, but, instead, he saw a sober and well- 
proportioned house. And he said to the builder: 

‘‘ Surely there must have been an architect at work here ? " 

" Yes." he said, "we are obliged to employ architects 
now, people will not have houses unless they are built 
by architects.” 

Lastly, t would remind you, Sir, that when the igzj Bill 
was in progress through the House, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects endeavoured to have inserted in the 
Bill some reference to the Utilisation of architects’ sc rvices. 
and a reference to the importance of architecture in con¬ 
nection with your great housing scheme. The Labour 
Party supported a clause intended to give effect to these 
ideas and expressed the greatest sympathy with these 

VtpW*. 

Mr. LAW HENCE fPre^ld^nt* Wessex Society of 
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Architects) and Colonel REAVELL (Northern Archi¬ 
tectural Association) spoke in support of the views of the 
previous speakers. 

Mr, GOTCH ; 1 do not krenw whether any other 
members of (he Deputation want to make any observa¬ 
tions. 

Major CORLETTE: May t intervene for one 
moment f The President of the Inst stoic, m his opening 
remarks* said the whole Empire is represented here, and 

I think it may be a little to the point if I briefly state that, 
as the representative in London of the Federal Council 
of Australian Architects, I am quite prepared thoroughly 
to endorse a]I that has been stated on the subject of 
housing and the necessity for architects being associated 
in all shat is done in connection with ii. 

Professor PATRICK ABERCROMBIE [K] : Per¬ 
haps p Sir, you will allow me to make three points bearing 
on the aspect of design- 1 shall not speak on economic^, 
but on the artistic influence which the architect brings 
to bear on the houses. There is the desist of the in¬ 
dividual house itself, the Eu-iuoi shape of the window s 1 bars, 
etc. You, yourself, lisvc some connection with the pro¬ 
fession of printing* and you will agree with me that a 
page can be set up to look artistic* or it am be set up to 
took inartistic, So also a window may be well-propor¬ 
tioned nr ill-proportioned* and the former without any 
additional cost in product! on < That is the first point, 
that the individual design of a house can be good* or it 
can be bad. We srchbens say further that if you get 
your houses projicrly designed you will not necessarily 
have a satisfactory scheme* for the grouping of the houses 
n a matter of the first importance, and it can be done with¬ 
out adding to your cost: it can Ire done by simple pc mm- 
rations and Lotstbinations on one or two types ; in %hb 
way you can get an endless variety without adding anything 
to the cost of the houses. You can get, on the udier hand, 

II good block of four houses, and repeat it endlessly and 
un intelligently* and that would not produce a good 
scheme, The use of the architectural eye in arranging 
the grouping produces harmony instead of monotony 
and wrarisorneticsa. And, finally, we s*y the grouping of 
blocks of houses is not sufficient ; there is the artistic 
treatment of the site-planning without additional cost. 
And m these three directions we feel we can give you in 
place of monotony, interest and harmony ; we can pro¬ 
duce schemes for the working classes of this country 
w hich will be as beautiful as any of the larger houses or 
villa residences which their wealthier friends are able 10 
provide for themselves. We do not see any reason why 
the working ctosea of this country should not (nave [lie 
benefit of these condition*. (Hear, hear*) 

Mr. T. ALWYN LLOYD {South Walo); l should 
like Ehe opportunity of saving; on hchulf of [he architects 
of Waits, that 1 desire to associate myself fully with what 
has been said by my colleagues from other pa rev of the 
minif y. We have our special problems in connection 
with housing in South Wak-s coni districts, and in thre 
way. as in others, nur contribution can be a very valutblp 
one from the public point of view, I need only mention 
the establishment of dormitory or sandlhe town* apart 
from existing towns and villages. 


Mr, GOTCH 3 1 wil] ask our Past-President, Mr; Paul 
Waterhouse, to say u few words, 

Air. PAUL WATERHOUSE: Mr. Wheatley* E am 
glad 1 am to be the last speaker, became you may be bored 
by this time by hearing so often what good fellows we 
are, and tired of hearing nf architects" active contribution 
lo the housing problem, Bui there is one Little point I 
would like 10 stress* and that is the ocher capacity of our 
Institute, We are a Royal Institute and a public body, 
Our mono k in Latin, and I will net offer a translation, 
but it has nothing to do with the protection of the archi¬ 
tect 3 it means, as l translate it, Hi Comfort to the citizen 
and beauty to the City.” We have always been concerned 
quite ns much with the public side of architecture as with 
the protection of the interests of our profession, and, if l 
may, 1 will say three or four words 10 stress that. I am 
qualified to speak not only as the predecessor of my friend, 
Mr. Goteh* but as an architect who has never tamed 
through a housing scheme, and therefore I have had the 
upporeunity for admiration, qualified by nothing hut pro¬ 
fessional jealousy occasionally, of die beauty of many of 
the housing schemes in rural districts* 1 do not wish lo 
dwell on a quasi fan which Major Barnes has already 
emphasised to the effect that the architect is not neces¬ 
sarily an engine of expense : but I would put what 
he and others have said in this way : rhac the architect 
is not a premotor of expense, hut a controller of expenses, 
and t know- you realise that, t$ well as do other people. 
Hut w hat E ask you to note, in winding up my remarks, 
and those of my brethren. is that our Institute should T if 
possible, have represen la lion an the Committee or 
Committees w r hieh may be set up. 1 think it is owing to 
us that we should he amongst the counsellors of those 
who control tiie-sr schemes. 

Thank you* Sir. for your patience. 

Mr. GOTCH 3 Thai. I think, includes all we have to 
say 10 you p Sir. 

The RIGHT HON. JOHN WHEATLEY* MP. : 
Well, gentlmneji^ in the first place I want To thank you, 
and to thank you quite iineerely, for having come hero 
this morning and placed before me, in the dear and under¬ 
standable terms ire which you have presented your ease, 
your views on the problem with which I am,at the moment, 
confronted, perhaps you w r Lll allow me to refer, at the 
outset, to the criticism which has been levelled at me—I 
think it was in the mind of Major Barnes when he spoke— 
tint I had passed over the architects ; that 3 hud not taken 
them into .my confidence and counsel when considering the 
solution of the problem of providing vvorking-doas houses. 
That arose rather front the nature of the case than from 
any I nek of appreciation of the value of the architects, The 
difficulties to be overcome were, in my opinion, those into 
which architects did not enter ; l wanted t« solve the 
problem of a shortage of labour, a shortage of materials y 
and a shortage of finance : and it was therefore quite 
natund 1 should turn for advice to the people who provide 
the labour and the materials and the finance. One of the 
speaker*—1 think Mr. Lanchester—refcired to the fact 
that one of the fund inns of the architect was to improve 
housing, and he said that in thb respect we have not bv 
any means reached finality. Well, gentlemen, I am in 
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whole-hearted sympathy with you there, l have repeatedly 
said publicly that l hop* the day will come when we will 
not linvc any 11 class 11 houses \ when we will not talk in 
terms el houses for the working class, for the middle class 
or for the better class, but when we will talk in terms of 
14 houses/ 1 without any adjective* ■ that we will regard the 
whole community as having been die better for having 
been brought up in beautiful, healthy houses. And if we 
axe to reads that t> tage, We must have architects, 

Getting down, now* to the points which you have put 
before me, one of the points you have emphasised is the 
representation of the R.l .ft.A, on the Ccpimhtctu I am 
not quite clear in my mind what the function of ihe Com¬ 
mittee will be. A report has been submitted to us which 
without any exaggeration the Prime Minister has de¬ 
scribed as one of extraordinary value. It is one w hich wc 
ate not committed to in any way ; wc will select from it 
that which we want, and I will bear in mind, when the 
Committee is being formed and its constitution drafted + 
your desire to have a place in that body which will be 
looking after housing. 

1 mi afraid many of the remarks which you have 
addressed to me might k equally fruitfully .addressed 10 
the local Authorities. After all* <vt are not budding 
houses—the Ministry of Health is not—and we are 
anxious* as far as possible, not to interfere with the local 
authorities* became wc have found from experience that 
the more we interfere with the local authorities, the 
slower is the production of houses. We want local 
authorities to be as free its possible^ and therefore they 
will be allowed a considerable amount of liberty in regard 
to many of the points which you hove put before me 
to-day. At any rate* 1 hope I have improved you with 
this : that as the Minister of Health, and a.s one w ho*has 
not ceased to h ave that view us to what rhe working daises 
yre entitled to in the matter of housing which he held 
before he became Minister of Health, ! hope we will not 
have the working cla^ 1 * of thh country housed in riitdi? 
and shelters in the generations to come, (Hear, hear.) 

1 am very pleased with the general outline of the plan by 
which wc may hope to make some headway, 1 sind you 
much m agreement that it makes me very 1 confident that 
we are really going to do something here, when I find aH 
sections (aa far a* we have travelled up to now) desiring to 
contribute in an unprejudiced way—non-puli heal., non- 
professional, iicm-sectarian—their help in finding u way 
out of llLL the difficulties. 1 note shat Major Barnes par¬ 
ticularly,, speaking on your behalf, recognised I hat we 
must have a contribution From rhe State h and a substantial 
contribution, l» the provision of house* if wl 1 are m get 
them at anything like the rents w'hieh the people can 
afford m pay. And I am particularly pleased ihsit you, 
hkc me, recognised that tf wc arc to get out of OUX dfifi- 
Luitie^ wc mu st stabilise the industry, and give a long-term 
programme—something which will enable people to loot 
beyond this building season to the years that lie before us 
and make their building plans bigger Lind more comprehen- 
rive—3 am not thinking of competition in building, but 
she competition, between the building industry and other 
requirement*, which usually resulted in throwing building 
aside when Something- else unproved. Wc are now getting 


down to a serioua a ady effort to make up the leeway of 
the past, and to put the housing of the Working people of 
this country' not only on a higher standard, but as securing 
for it a place in the national industry year by year. We 
have* of course* to take into account the capacity of the 
industry, m you have pointed out, and that is one of the 
prime considerations. We have to increase that capacity 
before we can increase output of houses. 1 have no 
intention of interfering with other building work, and l 
announced that to the industry at rhe outset. 1 do not 
share the view that wc are *0 limited in our national 
capacity that we can only do this at the expense of that * 
I think that, nationally, we are capable of doing much 
more than we arc doing. What we want ls a little more 
organisation 

The overhauling of the byelaws 1 think is a matte r w hich 
is receiving conrideraricm ; it has been considered and it 
ls being done. You told me you have been considering 
this problem of the augmentation of labour for a long time. 
There, strain, you have □ basic difficulty* and 1 need 
hardly trll you 1 will receive with gratitude any help you 
can give me p or any him you can give mo t which will 
assist us in the direction of getting more skilled labour. 

It i* refreshing to get nui of the atmosphere of people 
who think that w j e can turn any type of working man, not 
merely the tradesman type* but ihc physical type, on 10 
the erection of houses. In the l louse of Commons they 
say here are a million men u item ployed—Canny of them, of 
course, nre women—and that all you have to do is to turn 
on your million men, and you will have half a million 
houses put up in. a year ; it is bo simple I (laughter,) 
Wc recognise, ah people in the Lnduiitfy recognise, that 
you will not get houses that way. What we have to aim 
at is eh divert labour, particularly the youthful labour 
whkh is going into y cubdr-$ac and ultima rely 10 tht- 
unemploymcnt exchange. Wc want to bring; them into 
the more prosperous course of giving us the more essential 
things of life. We have drifted into a mess. Wc shall 
not get out of it eo-huutow. All l can do is to induce rhe 
nation to turn in another direction. Wa are going down p 
and if I can get them to turn another way* I shall have 
contributed my little bit 

I agree w ith you, from my limited technical knowledge 
of the housing problem, that there is no great deal to he 
got from what is called 11 dilution of labour/* or the intro¬ 
duction of almost/tuiskillcd labour to do skilled work. I 
think the employer* themselves would find it a insist 
uneconomical way of producing houses. But* wit Si in the 
possibilities, 1 hope, with your assistance and w ith the offer 
w e have had from the building industry itself* wc shall be 
able to do something 1 1 do not sec any great difficulty 
about it, a* the yearn go by, in getting the labour caaeniiaj 
to the providing of a decent standard uf housing. 1 have 
never had any intention, neither had the building industry* 
of getting Hwmy from competitive Tenders in regard xo 
house bu ildi ng. A g real deal 0 f criticism has bee n level] ed 
at us arising out of the report ; never had that in mind. 

1 dij r,ot know how 1 should build housed if I applied my 
political theories to building without accepting ihe 
competitive system. I think the people of this country 
are not enlightened enough ?o adopt the collective system* 
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Some day 1 hope they will be. I have to lake things as I 
tlud them, I find Li competitive system. I have nothing 
up my sleeves In the matter ; 1 am going out, fairly and 
squarely, to make the best use of the prevailing conditions, 
and in a competitive system you are better to have com¬ 
petition. Except in so far m is absolutely necessary, 1 do 
not want to JUflpertd competition in one little brattLh so 
that L may benefit people who are living under a compe¬ 
titive ay stem and not the remainder of the field. And ihe 
same applies io building "material.9, which is another 
branch of the competitive system. Suggestions have been 
made that the Government intends to limit the material* 
us&ed to British-manufactured materials. Here again we 
all have our different views regarding the question of Free 
Trade and Protection. Even if I wanted to do it* the 
country has just voted against Protection, Even the 
Conservative Party, which promised Protection, has 
accepted the verdict of the country* and the country will 
look coldly upon any scheme to bring in Protection by a 
back-door or a side-door. There would be the strongest 
objection on the ground that I think is commonly accepted, 
that the one branch nf industry which is most suspect in 
the public mind is that branch engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of building materials. Whether they are 
rightly or wrongly criticised I am not suggesting, but the 
suggestion exists* the suspicion exists. Then there is the 
doubt us to whether their resources are adequate to meet 
the need s of the nation. Taking these things into account, 
I have no intention, and the Government has no intention* 
neither, seriously, has the building industry ifttdLof Intro¬ 
ducing anything in the form of protection into the question 
of housing accommodation. 

1 do not know that there is anything further L have to 
add to what 1 have said, i am impressed by the represen¬ 
tative character of the Deputation, its geographical distfi- 
luitjon, and the reputation and influential qualities of those 
who are present. 1 know most of you by reputation. In 
the building industry, many of your num« are household 
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words, and I want again to unsure you thar I am grateful 
for the advice which you hive given to me, which cannot 
fail to impress me and be of assistance when I have to deal 
with housing in the future, (Applause.) 

Mr, COTCH : 1 hope. Sir* you will allow me to thank 
you, on behalf of the Deputation, for the very courteous 
and sympathetic manner in which you have received us, 
and for your very' frank and discerning statement, I may¬ 
be allowed to add that we come here to do what we can to 
help you,, and if the Royal Institute can give any assistance 
in any other direction, wc shall be only too happy to do 
so. (Applause.) 

(The Deputation withdrew,) 


I he deputation consisted of the fallowing representatives 
of the ft,LB,A- ? — 

The Pretidcm R.I.B.A. {Mr. J, Alfred Gotchb Mr, Paul 
Waterhautc {Fast President R2.BJU* 

HOUBGTC CoMMITTEC Qf TfIS RJJBA* 

Mr. Henry V + Ashley, Major Harry B«mei (ViceP™dent>. 
Mr, Walter Cave, Mr. G. C. I-mvrenco (Pi^idini of the 
Wessex Society of Architect), Mr. Hornet CuMtt* Mr. G. 
Lwmird Elkin^ran, Mr. W, G. Hunt, Mr. Herbert A, Welch* 
Mr* Ci B. Wdlcadt*, Ficf^cr S. D, Addtead, Mr, XV, R m 
Pimdgtf, Mr. F. M r ElgWhl* Mr. IL V, Lanchesrer, Sir A, 
BrumivcIL Thomas, 


Presiden ts or Allied Socnrnss. 

Mr* J- Leighton Fouravne (Devon and Exeter), Sir Wm 
Portal Hlampahire and blc of Wight), Mr, W, Alban Jtam 
(Eetdv rtrtd West Yorkshire), Me A. J. Hope (Manchester) 
Mr, E, T. Dotirdin j ti (Norfolk and Norwich), Lieu^-Coi G. 

Northern A A.), Mr. H. L, Paterson 
(Sheffield), Mr. \V. S». Skinner (Bristol), Mr. G, P. Milnea 
(Gloucester), Mr. Sitphm WiUtin*c,n (York and East York*). 
Mr. Alwyn Lloyd (South Wald), Professor Pjtr.ak Aber¬ 
crombie. 
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Discussion on the Annual Report 

{Annual General Meeting, 5 il lay) 

MAJOR HARRY BARNES, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I haw now to present the report 
of the Council for the official y«ir s 923-34, and to move m 
adoption by this meeting- The chairmen «r other repre- 
sentatives of lilt the committees whose reports are appended 
to the Council^ Report have been a.^ked to attend, so as 
to be in a position to answer any questions that may be 
asked in connection with the reports- 

MR. WM + WOODWARD [F ]: Mr. Vice-President 
and Gentlemen, I think that the production of the annual 
report is very useful, particularly to member* in the pro¬ 
vince and in the Colonics. Jl also enables us in think of 
the things we hove done and which we ought not to have 
done, and the things we have not clone which we ought to 
have done* ** and there h no health in us/ ! This j& the 
19th year in succession in which I h;tve hod the pit inure 
of criticising the annual report of the Institute. .And look¬ 
ing hack for fifty years, which [ can easily do, it appear* to 
me, as I said last year, that we arc rather drifting into 
dilettantism, instead of, as we ought id, into a practical 
business attitude. May I give a few examples, which are 
my own opinions, and may not be agreed to by the meet¬ 
ing. With regard to the Bank of England, I do not think 
any member of the Institute, or any few 1 i members, ought 
to have endeavoured 10 Frustrate the design* prepared by 
Mr. Baker for the Bank of England. Mr. Balw-r is a d ; s- 
tinguished architect, he knows exactly whU his clients 
drain, and wc ought to leave him, without interference, 10 
do what he thinks is right for the benefit of his clients 
and for the art of architecture in the City. Then in regard 
to St. Paul a Bridge, how much propaganda have we read 
about St- Paul's Bridge ! Surely the advisers of the Corpo¬ 
ration of the City of IsOndon know what they are about ; 
they know whether the lint 1 * of the bridge are right or 
whether they are not. At all events, unless we bring for¬ 
ward more practical reasons for altering the lines of the 
bridge we ought to remain silent .All sorts of ideas have 
been presented 10 the public why that bridge should not 
be made on the lines suggested by the Corporation, One 
is the danger to the foundations of St r Pauls Cathedral. 
If there had been any real danger to these foundations this 
Institute should have been the first to step in and say : 
l+ This bridge must net go forward. 11 For two years 
past distinguished engineers and architects hove been * ex¬ 
perimenting * w on what is necessary to be done to secure 
the stability of the foundations of the Cathedral. I have 
endeavoured to find out exactly what those experiments 
have resulted in, and all that I can find out is that when I 
into the Cathedral, which is the finest Protestant 
cathedral in the world, I see at the east end a forest of 
scaffolding. I inquire about it time after rime, and I am 
told it is to aoe about the stability of the piers. Surely 
the time has arrived when the Institute should step in 
and say: Hl What is wrong ?” But, so far os 1 know, the 
Institute ha* done nothing. 

Waterloo Bridge. There have been all sorts of propa¬ 
ganda about the bridge,, all sorts of efforts to make the hair 
of ihe public litand on end. The lost 1 heard about it was 
that Rennie, the engineer of that fine stmeture* designed 


it so that if you add one foot to the width of the bridge 
you destroy its whole conception. Rennie built a beauti¬ 
ful bridge for the accommodation of the public at that 
tittle, and it was ample for the purpose. To-day we 
want more accommodation. The London County 
Council properly desire to widen the bridge, and why is 
there nil this caik about sacrificing the arts* and references 
10 vandalism ? I believe m the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Andrew T. Taylor, an. architect and a distinguished 
man at the London County Council, who says that if 
you stand with your back to Wellington Street, Strand, 
and look along Waterloo Bridge, us it is now, you must 
conclude that, if anything, it is too narrow, and therefore 
the widening that is proposed in the centre of the bridge 
will not be detrimental to ltd design, particularly as the 
two sides will be rebuilt exactly as they now are r 

A Commission of Fine Arts ha* been appointed end the 
public were delighted with the idea. [ wish to read you an 
extract from the Morning Fust of 11 March lost, quoting, 
as they did, from the Burlington Magazine ; 1 People 

rather vaguely suspected the healthiness of an organbs- 
lion consisting in practice of a ring of prosperous and 
powerful architects and sculptor^ who were to be invested 
with power to dictate which of their friends were to be 
awarded the fattest commissions, and which of their 
enemies were 10 be deprived of them, „ , r What we 
detest most in the whole scheme is the outrageous pro¬ 
vision that a body so constituted, and using public funds 
amounting to a considerable proportion of the National 
Gallery grant, should be empowered to increase and per- 
petuitcr itself by its own vote.” They are going to Institute 
a secretaryship, at a cose of £2,000 a year for travelling and 
othsr expenses. I echo every word which the Burlington 
Mzg&zin: slid, as primed in the Morning Post. 

Why, again t did not the Royal Institute of British 
Architects step in with regard to whit is euphemistically 
termed iL sculpture ht on the County Hall ? Of all 
travesties of sculpture, of all peculiar ideas of anatomy* 
you have only to walk round to see them at this building. 
I think the Royal Institute, the Royal Academy* and 
sculptors themselves ought to have taken some action to 
stop this sort of work. There is another miner, as I 
said last year* we ought to inquire into, viz., what the 
Office of Works is at present doing, and how- much it is 
interfering with the legitimate private practice of the 
architect. 

MAJOR 11 . C. CGRLETTE [F,] : On « point of order, 
will Mr Woodward indicate whit part of the report he is 
now discussing ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think Mr* Wood word is en¬ 
titled to draw attention to matters within reasonable 
limits, and he is entitled to deal with things which are not 
actually in rile report, 

MR- WOODWARD : 1 will now speak of the London 
Society* and I think l am justified in doing so 4 os the 
London Society is mentioned in this report* The offices 
of the London Society are in Abingdon Street, Westmin¬ 
ster, and they immediately face the Houses of Parliament 
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Have you ever heard one word from the London Society 
with reference to the work* or rather the want of work, on 
the decaying ornaments! parts of the Houses of Purlia- 
ment ? 

THE CHA[RMAN 1 1 do not like to interfere with a 
time-honoured institution„ hut We are not entitled. as a 
society discus mg our report, to criticise the action of an¬ 
other body. 

MR, WOODWARD: Mr. Vice-Prcsidem. I o1*y at 

once your rising 

Now I come to the legitimate pm of iUc report* First, 
page 369- We are all Sorry to See, in the obituary notice, 
that no lesa than 66 of our members have departed during 
the past year. Wo regret the death of all of them, but 
amongst them arc *ome old profess Lima] friends of mine, 
whom l would like in mention One is Etd^i Flint ; 
others arc Robert Kerr, George Lethbridge, Edward 
PuiuhaM, and Amjustufe William Tanner. T am glad to say 
thjit the total number nf members and licentiates is about 
the same as last year. Shier the last report the president 
has nominated 19 Assessors and 22 Arbitrators—a total 
of 41, and I OTigntiulatc, as I think you will caiigrtitulute* 
the recipients of those crumbs that have fallen from the 
rich man's table* 

I come now to the report* of the commit tees, and they 
extend from page 374 to 387. The number of attendance* 
made at the committees is xhh time primed, I am glad to 
say. 1 find* with regret, that sortie of the attendances 
are very few, and T my chat men. however eminent they 
are, who consent to hehsrig to u committee should attend 
1 reasonable number of times, and if they cannot do so* 
they should not permit their names to be sent forward for 
election* Some of the mcmhtn hitvr net attended once, 
l have never be longed to u committee unks > 3 made up 
my mind that ] should he able to attend its meeting fn 
course* Be all sympathise with those whose absence is due 
to illness. But, looking through the list, 1 find rfwt some 
of thv attendants are nor more than 50 per cent., and I 
think that is not to the credit of the men who consented to 
their names being on those committees. 

With regard to the Board of Architectural. Education, 
if you carefully read that report* you will find that they 
have dune very excellent work ; they must have worked 
very hard indeed. 1 arn very pleased to re-d one paragraph, 
because I venture to think my suggest inn made a year ago 
haa borne Fruit : 11 A considerable number of student* 
whose work has been rejected have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of obtainm? a general eritkfem of thi:;r 
work from the committee.'' I know thus idea of the 
Education Committee has worked well. With regard 
to the Essay Prize, 1 inn sorry there has not been □ better 
response to this prise, because the writing of an tiisiy 
demands* first* a power of composition* next, tersem^, 
and then the ability to epitomise. Students will find, ike 
if they read some nf the volume* of the Dictionary of 
Architecture of the Architectural Publication Society , they 
provide examples of the advantage of bring able to write 
well from the contributions of Sidney Smirke, James 
Fennel home, Philip Hardwick, and others 

Town Planning, I have said on many occasions l can¬ 
not understand w hat we are doing ahmil town planning. 
What doe-s si mean ? What is the result ? During she war 


we wen- engaging men to do certain work in connection 
with tow it planning because there was a great dearth of 
employment, But since then what has the Town Planning 
Committee been doing ? 

Now we come to the Art Committee. With regard to 
the attendances, Mr. Walter Cave and Mr. Winton New¬ 
man attended, one 8 p the other 7 times. Tb&t is an ecsarnple 
10 all those gentlemen who not only do not attend * but 
when they do they come in & quarter of an hour or half an 
hour |ate P and then ask if they may be informed what has 
been going on during the last few minutes ? 

The Literature Committee, There h 3 very important 
matter coming under ihe head of thw committee. The 
Librarian is present, and you wiBuD agreewith me ihiit there 
is no architecrumJ library in existence equal to that of this 
Institute, and 1 warn to get a definite answer from you, 
Mr. Vice-President Are we housing that library" h* » fire¬ 
proof building, or are we not ? If not* why not : If the 
collection is destroyed we ehalE always regret it ; 
money wifi never bring it back, nnd I trek ihat H'rious 
attention should be paid to the provision of fireproof 
room* for the book* in our library. The other day I had 
the opportunity of seeing the drawings which had been 
presented by Mr. Adlans of the works of my old friend 
Jiime* Brooks p hi* designs for the Liverpool Cathedral* 
end very Iscwutiful they are. Mr. MocAlbtcr tells me 
those drawings will W exhibited soon* and I recommend to 
students the study of the drawing and of the designs. 
The next mimcr is, to my mind, a very satisfactory' one, 
viz.., 1 he number of reader* in the Reference Library 
during the lost twelve month* was 7*967* and the number 
of books ou loan whs 4,071. Jf that k not an instance of 
the value of the library, especially to ftudertts, I Jo not 
know p one. 

Next we runic to the Science Standing Committer 
Very poor attendances 1 notice. Mr. BagcnaJ and -Mr 
Crompton attended the full number of me etings— 8. The 
Science Standing Committee and the Town Phoning 
Committee come within my idea of dilettantism. S have 
never really n=wi any raitvrt <f, tte for these committee^ 
but _ here is a paragraph which atones for j|| : " Cer¬ 
tain important points have been brought out which enable 
a clearer view- to be obtained on the RU'chalmm of tarnish¬ 
ing and antataiwe in the choice of tarnish-resisting 
material*/ Just imagine u body tit architvi'ts occupying 
1 heir time talking about tarnishing J But there i^< one good 
thing about the work of this committee* and that is 
" acoustics. h Mr. Keen and Mr. Bagetial have so studied 
the matter that, as far as acoustics are concerned , 1 have 
never sjKjken in a roam with such comfort as l speak in 
this new gallery. I congratulate Mr. Keen and Mr. 
Bagcnml cm the satisfactory result qf their united efforts. 

I now come to the report of the Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee* and, in my opinion, as a practical man* thi* is one 
of the most useful committee p of this Institute, li i> eom- 
t^ed of practical men, and they have very important 
mmn brought before them. And when I idJ you ihac 
my friend Atkin-Berrys is chairman of thin committee, you 
will °E r p it niL ‘ you could noi [iiivc 44 better one. 
'There is j possible q attendances at this committee ; 
ami ! see thru certain attendances were follow :— 
Atkin-Jlerry, y ; Ashley, cj ; Douglw Scon, 9 ; and Harry 
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Trother* y. Akiamnn named Charles Woodward g limes, 
and Mr. Max Ckrke and Mr; Hunt, 8 times, Mere is an 
example of what member? of a committee can do who 
attend to their work, I am very sorry to notice that the 
lack of attendance of Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr, Gilbee Scott 
nod Mr. Coctdli was due ro illness- Mr. Gilbee Scott, 
especially f Em done %w*d work for the bench I of the 
Institute ; he has had a prolonged illness, and I 
Am sure you* with mr T wfah him an early return to good 
health. 

Next come? die Competition? Committee, at which 
them have been such poor Attendances that I venture to 
pass it over. 

And now we come tq a very satisfactory part* the Hon, 
Auditors' Report, pages 3S7 and 393. The surplus of in¬ 
come over expenditure is £1,496 ifta, nd,* a* against a 
surplus in igaz of £1,171 7? nd. T a difference in our 
favour of £ya3. You will, I think, all agree that is a very 
satisfactory state of things. Let me quote a few words 
from the repqn of the hon. auditors, Mr. Stephen Ay ling 
and Mr. Hutchinson. They my ' l the funds of the Insti¬ 
tute have been carefully and wisely administered, and 
greet care has been taken to effect due economy where 
possible, without detriment to the business objects of the 
R.LB JL/' and ** the thanks of the members am due to 
those officials who, very 1 evidently, have the best interests 
of the Institute at heart,” 

We now come to ihe statement of the finance? of the 
Institute, signed by uur chairman, Major Harry Baruch 
He says—and I ask you to read this report in its entirety— 
that we may confidently anticipate a surplus of over £600 
on the year 1 ? working, 

I now come, very properly, to the last of my obser¬ 
vations, and that is with regard to the Institute Staff. 

3 consider this an important part of our business to¬ 
night. We know that if you pay your employee well t as a 
mie he will work for you well, and that, I am sure, applies* 
with the greatest force, to the staff of the Royal Institute. 
We have a total staff of 20, and, if you w ill permit me, I 
will jusi read out to you the names and the length of 
service. I start with Mr. MacAlisTer. who has been with 
us ifi years. Mr. Rudolf Ujpcks, our librarian and editor, 
has been with us 311 year?, I now propose to reduce the 
salary of Mr. Dircks by the sum of £100 per annum, and 
1 am going to allow The resolution !« lie on the table until 
this time next year unlcsJ he resumes the pagination of 
the Journal at the top instead of the bottom of the pages 
and puts ihe date on every page. (Laughter.) We often 
think of Mr. Naitftover and Mr. Tayier In looking back on 
tile past. Mr, Godfrey Evans* Assistant-Secretary, has 
bven with us aj year? ; Mr. Haynes, the Secretary of the 
Board of Architectural Education, zj years; Mr, Baker, 
the chief clerk. 13! years; Mr. Spragg, the senior 
clerk, io| years ; Mr. Steel, Assistant-Librarian, 3$ 
years, Mr. Neville 4 yeans, Mr. Williams H years, Mr. 
Dorringtan years, Mr. Sullivan 7 mu, Mr. Live 11 
1J year*, Mr. Bellingham 1J, Mr. Scorer 6| ( 
Mm Davis 17^ year*; Miss Mann, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary tq the A-B,S. and to die Editor, aj years ; 
Miss Odd, cl years, Mbs Harwood t| yeans, and 
Scfg. Withall 4 years. 1 believe I am stating a fact when 
1 Say that not one of those gentlemen and ladies get? ;i 


shilling for working overtime. You know that the hour? 
of workers in trades are very different from that. Recently 
1 went to the Cmthute at nine o'clock parm and Mr* 
Baker was still working in the office. I am told It is com¬ 
mon for the staff to work two to four hours extra each 
night, and without a single addition to their salaried I 
think you will agree there should be gome provision made 
for that. 1 can look back fifty years and appreciate the 
enormously increased work of the Inarifute and of the 
various committees. If the members of the staff did 
not work overtime you would have to increase the 
number, and that would mean a total increase in the 
salaries paid. In various parts of the kingdom there is 
apportioned to staffs what is called a " bonus," but I am 
not sure whether that system works well- If you once 
institute a bonus you must go on with it T and if you do 
that there may be some jealousy as to the w ay in which 
the bonus is allocated. I am sure the chairman of the 
Finance Committee wall give the matter his serious con¬ 
sideration- Some of the salaries w r hich are on my List are 
by no means sufficient for the work they represent; espe¬ 
cially bearing Ln mind the overtime. One example is that 
of Mr. Krona, Assistant-Secretary* whose work, you will 
agree, is not adequately remunerated by the £375 per 
annum he receives, I think you could get over the diffi¬ 
culty by having a percentage increase of salaries, that is a 
ddWie proportional in crease, according to the salaries 
received* 

My lust few word? are about our President. I am one of 
those who say that the proof of the pudding fa in the 
eating, l am something of a gastronomist, and the half of 
the pudding I have consumed has been very nutritious and 
cosily digested^ We have the other half of our President's 
pudding to consume; and, judging by our experience of the 
first half, we shall agree that the Presidential pudding has 
been a remarkably good and satisfying one, and when Mr* 
Gotdi leaves the choir at the end of his term, he will do 
*0 with as much Mat as that of his predecessors 

THE CHAIRMAN : The meeting is now open for 
further discussion* and questions can be addressed 10 the 
chairman of any of the committees. 

MR. W. ft. DAVI 0 GB [RJ: 1 congratulate Mr, Wood¬ 
ward on the ag years In which he has successfully main¬ 
tained the standard of criticism, and on the freshness 
with which he comes up to his task on each occasion. We 
eau pardo n a few digressions in the early part of the speech, 
because when he has spoken on so nvayoccastoai one must 
look further afield for fresh matter. Mr. Woodward's 
speech. though very pleasing, fa not real criiidsra, He ha& 
glossed over such points as wonted pulling together, and 
if there fa eriilcfam from the fiiimc quarter each year then: 
is a risk of glossing over the points which matter, I am 
with Mr. Woodward in his commendation of the good 
work done for this Institute by the staff, and a proper 
payment should be made for the very valuable services 
rendered by them. We ought to be able to find some 
means of reducing the overtime Mr. Woodward speaks 
of T for no payment can be adequate for the work put into 
it, seeing that it deprives the member* of the staff of their 
evenings. If the work demands it we should have further 
assistance. ] qm delighted to see the report is so satisfac¬ 
tory this year, so thn* there fa practically nothing which 
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one can find fault with at all- On this Occasion, therefore, 
I tuel with Mr. Woodvrard in mne-tenths of w hat he has 
a aid. 

1 should like to rn-k the chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee what becomes of the surplus mentioned m the re¬ 
port. whether it goes into the general surplus of £ 1,496, 
os it does not appear in the assets. Presumably it goes to 
the hanking account, but I should like to have further 
information qn that point 

With regard to Mr. Woodward's general criticism of 
what ha* been left undone which ought to have been done, 
1 think his suggestions are a little dilettante in places, 
particularly when he suggests dealing with certain sculp- 
tttm which ought to have been criticised ten or twelve 
years ago, w hen they were firat put up, if they were to be 
criticised at all. And he was not quite direct in his charge* 

to the things which ought to have been done by the 
Council and were left undone. 

1 feel that Me. Woodward Is quiic right in expressing 
Our thanks to the Institute, and the Council purtieuliiriy, 
for the valuable work done on our behall. Another 
thing is the great change which is coming over the 
Institute \ I suppose wc shall have a special meet in p 
to discuss that pTRtntlyi -Must important work has 
been done on the subject which has occupied us and 
which the profession has Talked about for years— 
namely, the question of amalgamation, I hoped that Mr. 
Woodward would have touched upon that most im¬ 
portant matter, but prrhajjs a bide later we shall have the 
opportunity qf discussing if. Whatever the outcome may 
bfj the Institute os a body would wish to convey its thanks 
to the Council and the members of the committees who 
have given their time so freely on our behalf. 

T IT 1 E CHAIRMAN : 1 will set a good example to the 
chairmen of the other committee* in answering the ques¬ 
tion which has been addressed to me. I have prepared 
myself by having present our accountant, Mr. Ssficry, 
who can tell Mr. Davjdgc what takes place in regard to 
the surplus at the end of the year. 

MR. SAFFERY : The surplus Iras been used in lielping 
to pay for the structural alterations. If it had not been for 
that surplus you would have had to borrow money. It 
appears in the premise* Account in the balance-shed. 
The amount paid for struct ural □hernlions this year was 
£3,300* and this surplus bus enabled, you, with the money 
which you had »t the beginning of the year, to pay for 
those alterations. 

MR, W + J. TRAVERS [. F] - Would it be possible, in 
connection with the National Housing, to be told whether 
the- cnmfttirte* have token any steps in regard to the fees 
for architect* ? 

MR. WELCH : Is it your intention to take the report 
of each committee separately or *ri bloc F 

THE CHAIRMAN : I think it will be beat to take the 
reporta seporatcly- 

MAJOR. CORLETTE : 1 would like to say a word on 
the work of the Lheratuit Committee. It is impossible to 
say anything on behalf of the Literature Committee with¬ 
out regretting the loss of our chairman, Mr. Ward. We 
have already mentioned that iu n committee, and the 


Council has done so too. His absence is the reason m my 
being here to-night in his place- 

Mr Woodward tells us this is the twenty-ninth year in 
which he ha* spoken to us on the report, and 1 cl ho whnt 
Mr. Davidge said in expressing the hope that he will 
s peak for po*^ b| y anm her rwen ty- nil Le y u □ rs. Ru t I would 
like to suggest that Mr. Woodward should occupy some of 
the f'mt of the next twenty-nine years in endeavouring to 
come up to date- He referred to the Use of the annual 
reports to the provincial and Colonial member* f w ould 
remind him that rht* Allied Societies in the Colonics are 
.1. very small pr oportion of the Allied Societies which are 
attached to this Intitule; and I would like to suggest, 
with all due deference 10 Alt. Woodward, chjit the greater 
number of those members abroad are not in rbe Colonics 
but in (he Dominions, and there h much difference hc- 
t ww n the two. I sa y that because i t i s my fonune 10 repfe - 
tent in some capacity the Federal Council of Australian 
Architectural Sodcttes here. Air. Woodward made a point 
about the committees* attendances which might be 
referred to^.especially in connection with the Literature 
Committee. Turning to the list of attendaiiLes on the 
Literature Committee, I will take merely three instance*. 
There is much to be *uid in excuse for the small utCfn- 
daiice in each of thrjsc three cases. Mr. Briggs has attended, 
twice ] he is not only a member of the Literature Standing 
Committee, he U H M, Inspector of Technical Schools 
unth r the Hoard of Education,and he has a gn .,e deal of very 
important work to do. Mr, Stanley Hall has attended only 
once : he lias been President of the Architectural Associ¬ 
ation during the past year. Professor 1 lubcrt Worthington 
has attended once only, but he conn* from Manchtsicr, 
and he is Professor at South Kensington. To criticise 
attendances of men like that h t l think, rather beside the 
point. In the case of many men who art members of these 
committees it is often sufficient If they attend once or 
twice, because the Opinion of such men on important 
matters which come up B even if we can only have it once 
or twice in the session, j 5 well worth having, and w r e can 
excuse their absence at other limes. Not many crumbs 
fell to the literature Committee from Mr. Woodward's 
table, but we are thankful for the approval he was able to 
give our work, 

He raised one very important point T and that wo 
with regard to the Library- What he said about the 
positionof the library among the Architectural Libraries 
of the world is quite true- ! do not suppose that 
ibis assertion will be questioned. The point he raUtd 
shout fireproof conditions hs one we have very much 
nr heart on the Literature Standing Committee. It h:is 
been referred to llir Council For many years past* and 
there arc or have been many reason* why the Council 
could not tackle the difficulty and tolvc it at once. This 
session p however, we scot the ma rtc r up again. The Counci I 
realise that the risk to the whole Library is so great that 
it is time some strenuous effort vras made to Correct the 
situation. I may gu so far as to say that the Council ap¬ 
pointed a strong committee, called, I think, the Premise* 
Committee. J think it may mean that before very long 
you will have to consider whether you can protect 
your library sufficiently m the premises you have, or 
whether you cannot. That will mean considering the 
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question of new budding*, either here or somewhere 
else, because the Library is a responsibility nol on the 
shoulders of the Council, hut on the shoulder of the 
whole body of the Institute, and it will be put to you to 
contribute if necessary towards providing a satisfactory 
building to ensure extreme precautions as to safety* 

I should like to defend my friend the Editor 
on a matter which Mr. Woodward mentioned. 
Mr. Woodward made a proposition with regard to 
the pagination of the Journal* It would be just 
as well if questions of pagination were referred to the 
Literature Standing Committee, because 1 think 
Mr. Dircks would be right in seeking some reference 
behind us, although he is Editor and is responsible 
for the excellent form in which the Journal is sent out 
to us. 

Mr, DAVIDGE: Is the value of the books included 
in the assets ? 

The CHAIRMAN ; No. 

Mr. DAVIOGE ; What is tlic value of the books ? 

Major COR LETTS : It runs into, ] think, a sum of 
something ]ike 

Mr. DAVIDOE : Whut amount are they insured for? 
The SECRETARY : fjo.ooo. 

Mr. M. 5 . BRIGGS [F,] ; The question of the storage 
of the Library has been* to my know ledge h discussed for 
ten or twelve years. Bound Up with it is also the question 
of shelf acconimodaricm, which b not sufficient for the 
htasks which are in the Library. There are many which 
require a proper home, and SO the question is not only 
that of protection from fire, but al*o prwprr accommoda¬ 
tion for the books. 

Mr. C, W, LONG [F ,J : 1 think this matter should 
be taken up during the coming session. The value of 
the hook* may be £100,000, and we are told they ore 
insured for £30,000. I do not think these are very good 
figure*, especially if it came to a question of the books or 
the buildings being destroyed. If we claimed the sum 
of £30*000 we should only receive a proportion, accord¬ 
ing in the premium. It should be the very early duty of 
the Council to ascertain the value of the book**-, and 10 
insure them fur their approximate value, which *txrn* 
to he considerably more than the figures which have been 
quoted to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN; The matter is receiving the serious 
attention of the Committee which has Wen appointed to 
deal with if, and to which .Major Corlcttc has referred* 
You may rely that a very definite proposal will he laid 
before a meeting which will involve either the rebuilding 
of our present premise^ or our removal. Perhaps the 
meeting will agree to let the mutter rest there for the 
moment. 

Mr. W E. VERNON CROMPTON [F.} t shaking 
of the work taf the Science Standing Committee, said : 
I auggesc 1 hat Mr. Woodward is not *0 thoroughly 
acquainted as he might be with the work of the Science 
Standing Committee. With regard to the sentence 
which he rad, X have no doubt it is common knowledge 
with the member* to what this refers^ but I might remind 
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him that a number of year* ago it appeared to the Science 
Standing Committee that something should be done in 
the n am re of research to stop the untidy oxldaija n which 
occur* in such fitting* as we have m this rootti-^bras*, 
bronze. and other metal fittings ; and after pressing the 
Council for some time, wc at last got them to agree that 
it was a matter of importance. As a next suge, the 
Institute put the matter before the Advisory Committee 
of the Privy Council tor Scientific and Industrial 
searchand we managed to convince them that it was an 
important mattcr p wiih the result that research is being 
carried on now. at an expenditure of £ftoo a year. It h 
hoped that in the near future some method may be 
devised for br.is> and similar metals, whereby oxidation 
may be prevented With regard to acoustics, a good 
deal of very valuable work is being done at the present 
time at Acton, and I think the initiation of that work can 
be put down, to no small extent, to the Science Com- 
mime working through the Institute and thence on 
towards the Privy Council Committee to which I have 
already referred. A letter was w ritten to Thr TiWj the 
other day in which the view was expressed that architects 
knew nothing about acoustics and that defective acoustics 
in buildings were due to our inadequate knowledge of the 
science. This was a matter I tried to put right in a 
subsequent letter. It is the common view of the public 
not thus scientific matter* should Ik.- dealt with by scientific 
men alone, but that architect* an? responsible for the lack 
of such knowledge. One of the main object* of the 
existence of the Science Committee is. to get the scientific 
power and knowledge of this country applied better than 
it ha* been hitherto in tackling the problems which are 
so essential to the matter* in which wc are concerned day 
after day. 

Mr. W r H. A i’KIN-BEHRY [F.] f speaking as Chair¬ 
man of the Practice Standing Committee* said : With 
regard to the architects" fees under the National Housing 
Scheme, that matter m still before the Practice Com¬ 
mittee* I im meanwhile not in jmsition to answer the 
question. 

When I came into this tooth and *aw r Mr, Woodward 
here I tried to recall for how many years he has criticised 
the annual report. 1 thought it was about thirty years ; 
he has told us it k twenty-nine. 1 do not share Mr. 
Davidge s view that it is a mistake lor tme person always 
to discharge that duty ■ I think Mr. Woodward has done 
it so efficiently and entertainingly ail these years that w c 
shall welcome his doing it for even another twenty-nine 
years. When he was speaking j began to tremble a* to 
what lie would say about the Practice 3 tending Com¬ 
mittee, 1 can only say as regard* the body of that Com- 
minee that the kind things he* mid were well deserved. 
He said some kind things about the Chairman personal I v, 
which I am afraid were not so well deserved We 
much appreciate his kind remarks 

t want to ask you to allow me to call special attention 
lo the report of the Committee cm what m$ termed fi< Pro¬ 
fessional endue i/ p lit* very disconcerting on that Com - 
mitre* to find how frequently we receive complaints of 
breach of professional conduct and professional etiquette* 
It seem* to me that the frequency is increasing, and I 
cannot help feeling that the standard of honour, and of 
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etiquette, ami of courtesy is deteriorating* and that it com- 
parnv unfavourably with what it used to tat not very long 
ago- Such breaches I think,, cannot but reflect adversely 
upon our profession m the eyes of os her professions, who 
arc very stnet in their regard for matter of professional 
etiquette, and J think it nrusi atea lower u$ in the eyea of 
the public- 1 apeak feelingly upon the subject* not only 
from what has come before our Committee, but also 
fmm what 1 know personally, and I think I may venture 
to say that there arc others in this room who can teEl 
of cases which have not become public. Moreover, I 
have myself been a victim. I think that the Institute 
should make it known to the body of members that such 
conduct is derogatory, and that there should be a protest 
against it. Ony finds nrchilccts accepting commission^ 
involving stepping into the places of living architects *—i 
wflj not use the word 11 supplanting 11 them, though per- 
haps I mizht do that—stepping into their places, making 
additions and alterations to rhe work of those architects* 
Atmx limes actually pulling down their work, demolishing 
it entirely* and erecting something different in its place* 
and doing this without a word of L^mmimicatum with the 
authors of the original budding. L do think it is time that 
this Institute made it known that that cannot be a]limed. 
It is not fair. Then m the question of advertising. 
We have received some very unpleasant complaints 
against members of the Institute for advertising* and my 
Committee are very carefully considering that question, 
ft is a difficult one when you curoe to grip# with it + It 
is tatty to differentiate between [he two extreme* : on 
the one hand a proper and dignified recognition of an 
architect's work, and at the other extreme a vulgar 
trade-like advertising which* 1 am sorry to say, is being 
carried on by some members of thin Institute, That Is a 
subject on which 1 think you will hear more from the 
Practice Committee* l wish on this occasion to draw 
attention to these two matters. 

Now I pass to pleasanter subjects* hi the first pLw* 
under the head of 11 attendance of members/ 1 l should 
like to pay a tribute of appreciation, particularly to our 
provincial members- They come long distances, anil if 
you will look at the attendance list you will see bow well 
they have attended the meetings- Mr, "leather; who 
comes from Cardiff* hau attended all the meetings. Mr, 
Grayson, from Liverpool, serve a out of nine. Mr. T. R. 
Mil bum, from Sunderland* four, and Mr. Francis Jones, 
from Manchester* three- They ure a most valuable asset 
to our Committee, and. they bring to us help in matter* 
affecting provincial practice with which we are not 
familiar in London. I wish to say how cordially we 
welcome their attendance arid appreciate the valuable 
way in which they help us. 

Now just a few words on the question of the staff* a 
subject Kir. Woodward referred to. After some interval 
of absence from the Practice Committee, I find that an 
innovation has been made by which wc have the benefit on 
ihnt Committee of the help and attendance of Mr. Evan* 
and Air. Spraggp and 1 cannot speak too warmly of the 
great value which they have been to us. I think it is 
Li splendid institution that those two members of the 
is raff should have been allowed to give w [heir issist- 
onee- 


The CHAIRMAN ; Mr. Welch, E think you have been 
connected with the fee^ in connection with the Housing 
Scheme* 

Mr. HERBERT A. WELCH : The Housing Committee 
of the Institute have the matter of fees at present under 
consideration, and they art on Thursday meeting Mr, 
Wheatley, the Minister of Health, to discuss the whole 
matter in its broad aspect—not only fees* but housing 
generally. Further than that I cannot go- until after the 
deputation has been received. 

Mr. WILFRED I. TRAVERS [FJ ;Thc Bill was passed 
a year ago, and certain members of the Institute know 
what the fees are under that Bill. There is an old !\ 1 inistry 
Memorandum* which the profession does not consider 
good enough, and there are the fee3 given in the Kalrndiir, 
which the Institute thought good. The Institute has 
not made any ruling as between ihe two* and many of ui 
ate in a difficulty in the matter. It is not the scheme which 
is coming on under the new Bill that I am asking about : 
it is the one passed about it year ago. 

The CHAIRMAN : Under the 1919 Act the Govern¬ 
ment were carrying the chick end of the stick ^ the lia¬ 
bility of the local authority Was limited, therefore the 
Government claimed to have something to say nu all the 
element* of cost, including the architects 1 fees. But under 
the 102-3 Act* the one to which Mr, Travers refers* the 
I Lability of the Government was t inured, and therefore 
they did not consider the question «F cost j that fell on 
the locil authorities* and for chat reason, 1 suppose, there 
hu been no &cale issued by the Govettun^nt, and no 
action liar* been taken on their part Mr. Travers'* point 
is ihar 1 he Institute has not set itself to devise a scale to 
meet the conditions of (hr 1923 Act, 

Mr, TRAVERS : I was iold + four months ago* that 
the Institute Committee was considering it, and we are 
Waiting for the results (d that. 

The CHAIRMAN ; I can supplement what Mr. 
Welch said* ihut the matter has been receiving very close 
attention, and the new scale i* in draft. The member* of 
the Institute will shortly be put in possession of it. Thai 
is the position. 

Mr, W R DAVIDGE { F,] : Jt was not pissed a year 
ago. it is really about nine momlis, 

Air. WELCH : A? Chairman of the Competitions 
Committee, I have a few words to say : 

1 will preface my remjrks by a general appeal to the 
Council k That is. that in consiid^nuion of this Annual 
Report* which, I think, should be considered as a very 
vital thing in rile well-being of our Institute* an at tempt 
should be made to obtain the attendance of the Chair- 
min or other responsible official of each of the Com¬ 
mittees whose reports are dealt with at some length* so 
that they may mike a general statement of in rerest to 
member*. The meeting to-night is sparsely attended, 
&nd certain reports will have to Ik.- pissed over with 
little or no consideration because there is no sponsor 
present for them. An attempt was made some year-* ago 
to get responsible members of the Institute to take on 
that work. 

There have been nine meetings of this Committee 
since our lost genera! meeting, and in speaking on this 
report 1 have the distinction that l have no comments 
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from Mr, Woodward to reply to—he pushed us over in 
silence, and to that extent 1 thank him* 1 have en¬ 
dured him for a part of the 3*) years to which he has 
referred, and I hope to endure □ few mote ycaraof him in 
ih&l ^parity. I am sure members will continue to enjoy 
his presence and that urbanity which is so characteristic 
of him. 

Since our Iasi report to the general body we have had 
under consideration 31 corn pel it ions, of which number 
1 Ci have been banned owinti to the refusal of the promoters 
fa observe essential clauses in the K.I.B.A. Regulations. 
The consistent policy of the Committee it constructive ; 
we endeavour to the fullest extent to get the promote?* of 
competitions to intend conditions as to bring lhcm into 
line with our regulations, and we recommend the Council 
to veto 13 competition only as a last resource. I contend 
ih at if our work is to be useful and helpful to imimWo of 
the profession, promoters must be got to work along these 
lines. It is easy to say that member* of the Institute w ill 
not take part when conditions arc defective; hut the better 
policy in to get the conditions amended, Tn live cases 
we have succeeded in getting satisfactory amendments to 
conditions origin Lilly drawn by promoiers. Of the re¬ 
mainder. conditions for seven competitions were sub¬ 
mitted lo the Committee for its consideration and ap¬ 
proval prior to their being entered into. That is most 
satisfactory and important. This Institute h at long last 
being recognised by promoters as the body to approve 
conditions before th^y are published, which is what we 
have been striving For for many years* and, by easy itagt^, 
we are getting there. We a hall succeed* in due course, 1 
think, in getting ft || local authorities to submit to us* far 
our consideration and approval, such conditions m they 
iIqw up without the aid of assessors, before competitions 
are launched. Wc have had under consideration the 
revision of the existing Regulations, 10 which end pro¬ 
posals were recently laid before the general body of the 
ln«iiute and were unanimously approved. With regard 
to juries in connection with the new Regulations, very 
considerable attention was paid to the desirability, or 
other™ is* p of juries in lieu of the single assessor, mid 
after very minute thought and consideration from every 
aspect of the case, we felt we could hot recom¬ 
mend to the Royal Institute that they should drop the 
single assessor ayatem T and substitute for it juries. We 
felt there were serious objections < particularly from the 
promoters 1 point of view* There have been unsatisfactory 
awards by juries, just as with single assessors, and 
therefore the jury system is not the cure for all these 
ills. We felt* white leaving the condition* open to pro- 
motetrs 10 appoint juries if they so datired p that we could 
not irisis f upon rhirir appointment. 

Town-pknnJng competitions have been under con¬ 
sideration. The Tam Planning Committee of the In 
Hfimie huve in preparation a set of Regulations governing 
competitions of this kind* which should shortly he com¬ 
pleted. 

With regard to the Cairo Pa la is de Justice competition, 
(he conditions were much at variance with the Regula¬ 
tions governing international competitions* In our 
efforts to persuade the Egyptian authorities to revise the 
conditions, we were supported by the French and 


American societies, but unfortunately wc did not succeed 
and the competition was banned. Under these circum- 
& lances it is partial Early regrettable that the competition 
was won by a member of tilt French. Institute, The 
Committee has presented a report eo die Council, re¬ 
questing rhat re presentations be made 10 the French 
Society, and this the Council has undertaken to do, in 
order to strengthen the unification of action and discipline 
in International competitions. 

On the conduct of certain members regarding the 
□ward in a recent competition, the Committee requested 
the Council to cake action with the membera in default, 
and J am happy to st&te that full justice km been done. 
Such mattcra are extremely delicate and difficult to deal 
with. Mistakes will* 1 fear, be made from time to time 
giving cause for complaint* bur 1 think it is very un¬ 
desirable that such complaints should be made directly 
in the public Fress, which, I think you will agree, in not 
the right place, especially in the first instance* for the 
ventilation of such complaints. Better results will, l 
think, be obtained by placing the matter before the 
Competitions Committee of this Institute* who will 
investigate each case and report 10 the Council* and it 
is hoped that justice will result. There will probably 
he dittppomtini-mi, but even so this course is, I think* 
by far the better one 10 follow. We are desirous that 
these matters should he dealt with in a constitutional 
manner, in the hope iJw( p *Onncr uf later, we may get 
that full measure of justice which k due to any competitor 
who coo* id era h&- has been unjustly treated. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Committee, I thank 
sincerely the lion. Secretaires who have given so freely 
of their time and ability to thi* work. There is much 
Correspondence and work involved in she detailed con¬ 
sideration of conditions for there competitions in order 
to ascertain if they agree with the requirements of the 
Institute Regulation si. Most competitions have some 
peculiar local circumstances affecting them, and fre¬ 
quently it is Impossible to get aueh conditions exactly to 
coincide with our own Regulations, becauc* of these local 
dmimatances. Mr, Ashley and Mr, AnseJl have very 
rarely been fttemt from the Comm litre, and the pro¬ 
fession owes m them a debt of gratitude for woffc admir¬ 
ably done. 

Lastly, [ would like to add my tribute to the assistance 
received from the staff of the Institute. 

The CHAIRMAN : There is one matter in the Report 
which has not been dealt with, and that h (he Report of 
a Committee which is not allowed to speak for ttielf— 
the Finance Committee, It is necessary to bring auditors 
to speak for them to certify that they have done their work 
well and correctly. We have the auditors* certificate, 
and therefore we can race you with complacency, Mr 
Woodw ard has told you we have saved £600 I his year, 
and he h.n proceeded fin impress upon us the necessity 
of increasing payments tu our fetaff. I can assure Mr, 
Woodward and Mr. Davidge that the recommendations 
made by Mr. Woodward* which, I think, received the 
general assent of this meeting, will he brought to the 
notice of [fir Finance Committee. .Mi-mUcra of that 
Committee, in common with members generally* have 
no desire to overwork and underpay the staff, and between 
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now and the next general meeting', probably earlier. 1 
think I may promise, on behalf of my colleagues, that we 
will gn very closely into the matter of [he hours worked 
and the- pay# always bearing tn mind whm Mr, Divide 
very properly pointed out, that no aim mint of pay can mec-t 
fhe undue exactions of work. 

And I w r ould say two other thi ngs„ I think A 1 r, Welch V 
criticism of the lack of attendance of the Chairmen ot 
Committees would have been better directed at my 
inexperience in handling this met 1 ting ; l did not realise 
that my duty was ro present each Report separately and 
ask the respective Chairmen to »peak upon it. But of the 
eight Committees you have here to-night, you have five 
Chairmen, and of the other three Committees the 3 km- 
Hecretaries ate present, and on their Reports no com¬ 
ments have been made. If there had been comment, 
those Hon. SecretHrk-* would have been prepared to deal 
with them, 

The last thing is* if I may be allowed to do so, tr> temper 
a little the gloom which, 1 thought, characterised the 
speech rd the Chairman of the Practice Committee. I do 
not Ehjnk l would tike his word? with regard to pro¬ 
fessional conduct to appear upon our records without 
something being said to temper them, 'The Chairmen of 
all the Committees art, during the year, concentrating 
Their attention on specific aspects nf the work of the 
Inathutc. We are to-night in general meeting, and have 
to see the w r holc of our work in its due proportion. It is 
not unnatural ihot each Chairman may get, perhaps, u 
hide out of balaiiLc with the particular branch of mi* 
Insiitutea work which he is doing. V Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions i& not likely to take a very rosy view uf 
human nature ^ and the Chairman of ihe Practice 
Committee, mnongRt the oilitr valuable work he has 
lo do, luu to n.it upon a kind of Criminal Court of 
the Institute, and upon his mind is concentrated the whole 
of the Institute's questions bearing on these matters- und 
it is not unnatural that at time* he should he rather 
inclined to (akc a glowny view in this rcsfuiu, But he 
did noi in e end it io go oui that we had in out profession a 
larger iietcemage than in ocher professions of people who 
do not come up to the high Htsndard which we associate 
with professional life. And 1 think it ta the com in 
regard to professional conduct p as well as in regard to 
competitions, that it is the growing intensity or our 
Application io these question* at the present time that 
brought them into prominence , and that as in practice 
and competitions w e are insisting upon A growing standard 
in rhi* matter, so we ?ccm to be facing an undue number 
uf easel! r J trust [hat with the united profession which we 
hope fioun to ?.«, [he cleaner definition of the viatu* and 
the duties of archil ecu in private snd public practice will 
result In a rapid diminution m the number of cases of the 
kind referred to. 


If inyoi)c wishes to put questions to the Finance Lora- 
rnmee, I am prepared to answer them. If n of, l a*k you 
to voce upon the resolution : Thai the Report and 
Accounts for the year 1023-^4 be received and adopted. 
Carried unanimously. 

I move that & hearty vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. 
R. Stephen Ay ling, Fellow# and Mr- C. E. Hutchinson. 
Associate, for their services as Hon. Audi tori during the 
past year. 

Mr, ARTHUR KEEN (Hon, Secretary! - l second 
that with the greatest possible pleasure, and 3 hope we 
shall have the sen.ices of rhese two gentlemen for the 
coming year in the same capacity, if they will both serve. 
Curried by acclamation. 

Mr# WOODWARD - May l eurrect a *eriou* omission 
on my pan ? It i$ because 1 see hint so frequently and 
like him so much thuc J forgot to name Mr* Arthur Keen, 
out lion. Secretary* The work our l Jon. Sccrcmry does 
we all know, and I am sun? We are delighted to set him 
hen? again as our Hun. Secretary* and 1 hope he will 
remain an tluit post for many years to come. 

And 1 am sure you will all agree w ith me when 1 <\y 
how deeply wc regret the serious accident which has 
befallen our Pant President Sir Aston Webb, imd I am 
sure it is the feeling of this meeting that the hope should 
be conveyed to Sir Aston that he will aoon recover and be 
with us once more. 

Thu CHAIRMAN : I rapve thai Mr. Ayling and Mr. 
Hutchinson be nominated as Audi ions for the coming 
year, 

Mr* WATSON : I second it. 

Carried. 

Mr. ATKTN-BERRY : 1 entirety accept your inter- 
pretstion of my intention, but I want to emphasize that 
my remarks were based not only on the matters which 
come before the Committee, but from personal knowledge 
over a period of fifty years, and I cannot help feeling that 
the tendency of what l have mentioned is on the increase* 
There is one other point, Mr. Welch's graceful 
remarks with regard to the Hon SccrvEiries of bis Com¬ 
mittee apply equally fo the Hon Secretaries of the 
Practice Committee, 

Mr. AYUNC; (in replying m the vote of thanks) said 1 
T have one complaint against out and the Chartered 
AccmintatiB, and that is that they gyve m no ehance of 
showing what macnifieem auditor* m* are, because we 
carefully examined the books and we could not find a soli¬ 
tary nmtuke, ihey w ere kept 10 well and so systematically 
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Unification and Registration 


The following correspondence has passed between the 
President of the Institute and M r. Alfred W. S. Cross [F.] p 
and is published by order of the Council 3— 

17 March 1924, 

IIfjir Mu. Cnosa,— We have to-day* after many months 
of negotiations., reached an agreement with the Council 
of the Society of Architect* on a scheme of anuilganiatiorv 
which Wth Councils whole-heartedly believe will be of 
great benefit to the profession . This agreement will in 
due course be submitted to the General Body for con¬ 
sideration. We should like to have on the nest RJ.B.A. 
Council The cu-operation of represcntnlivt* of all shades 
of opinion w ithin the R.LB.A. working together to make 
it and other necessary changes in our Charter and By- 
Laws a success. 

The R.LB.A- Council have to-day unanimously asked 
me 10 write to you to suggest a meeting between The repre¬ 
sentatives of the 11 Defence League ,p and the presen l 
Council at which wc ran luy before you our proposal? and 
also our suggestions for meeting the points you have 
raised in vour letter of go January 19*4- Wc are aware r 
of course* that there arc differences between ua. but our 
present proposals for the jmfltpniation with the Society 
of Architects meet in so many ways the objections which 
your League raised to the original scheme of Unification, 
and the points raised in your letter deal with several 
matters upon which it should not be Impossible to obtain 
a considerable measure of agreement. We therefore 
believe the time t» opportune for a serious effort to be 
made by meeting and discuss in g the points at difference 
between us to eliminate from the next Council election 
the unfortunate happenings of the East two. It is at any 
nice due to the profession shat we should nil try iti work 
Together harmoniously again. 

In view of the approaching Council election the sug¬ 
gested meeting ought to rake place shortly, and I suggest 
Thursday, 27 March, at 2.jo p.tn.—Faithfully yours, 

j. A. GotciIp 

President RIBA, 

A. W. S. C res*, Rsq. 

J- A. Goich, Esq., 

President BJJB.A, 

45 and 46, JYm 1 Bond Sirrti, ff'. 1 ■ 

20 March 1924 

El fas Mr, S 1 nEsmt‘NT, Thank you for your letter of 
1 he r 7th instant, A Committee meeting of the {LLB.A. 
Defence League will be called without delay with the 
view of appointing representative* to meet the Council, 
if possible, .it the lime and on the date you -ugEest.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Ai-Fhoj W. 5. C«o&?. 
ii March 1924. 

Mr Dear Cros>,—T he- President has shown me your 
letter of the soth instant. Wc are a-skiog the President, 
the four Vice-President!* fc nod the lion. Secretary to bn 
in attendance here at 2. jo p.m. on Thursday, 27 March. 

E do not Think the exact number of representatives 
matter* very much, and broadly speaking i am sure they 


will welcome 55 many of your representatives as you care 
to appoint so long as we keep within the limits, ihni enable 
a Useful discu^iun in take place*—Your* sincerely, 

1am Ma-cAlist™. 

Secretory, 

A. W S. Cross, Esq 

2 April 1914. 

Dear Ms. Cross.— W e have considered the suggestion 
of the Defence League at oar recent meeting, that the 
Councils proposals shall be put to a referendum. 

We* of course* agree that this is the proper thing to da, 
and vve intend to put out proposals before the electorate 
at the forthcoming Council election, which is the only 
form of referendum available under ihe present conflum- 
tionof the RJ.B.A. P and leave it to the members to decide. 

'Hie Charter and By-Laws Committee will further 
recommend the Council to aj^roc that if their policy is 
rejected and another Council dec red, rhe members of 
the present Council will refrain from taking any action 
that would embarrass a new- Council holding radically 
different views from proceeding with an alternative 
policy. They trust the DelY-nce league will be prepared 
to give a similar assurance,—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Gorat, 

President RA.B.Ar 

A. W. S. Cross* Esq. 

j. A. Gotcbp Esq. h 

President RJ.B.A 

45 T 5 AW Rond Street, It . 

4 April 1024 , 

Deau A [ft Pftti 1 dent*—T hink you for your letter of 
the 2nd instant. 1 regret to feam that the suggestion to 
ascertain the opinion of the whole of the members of the 
R LB.A* oti the Council'^ proposals by .1 referendum is 
not acceptable to you and your colleagues. As 1 ex¬ 
plained at out recent meeting the official attitude of the 
Defence League with respect to the imitcr would have 
been settled by a vote taken at a meeting of its full Com* 
miitee, which meeting as a matter of fact was to have been 
held yesterday.—Yours faithfully, 

A, W. S. Ciloss. 

4h iVrr; r Bond Street* IT s r 

12 April 1924, 

Hilar Mr. Gqtcii,—Y our Inter of the 2nd instant was 
placid before the Committee of the RJJLA. Defence 
League sit their meeting on the Sr h instant , and J am asked 
to inform you that the Contmirtcc was much surprised 
co hear that the Council of the K.LR A. refuses so settle 
the matter &t 1 he absorption of the Society qf Architects 
hy mean* of a referendum for ascertaining the opinion 
at all the members of the Institute, as suggested by the 
Defence League at the conference with you on the jist 
ultimo. 

We know of no clause in our Charters or By-J^ws to 
prevent the Council consul ring the members upon any 
subject. 

This being tEie case, the Defence League can only offer 
one of two alternatives 
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1. Either to have a referendum before the Council 
elections with an agreed joint circular and an agreed form 
of referendum, or 

2, Thar the League should nominate it* own list for 
the forthcoming election of Officers and Council, and issue 
an independent circular to the electorate, setting out the 
g rounds of its opposition to the proposed absorption of 
the Society of Architects, 

We consider a referendum will enable the points at 
issue between us to be fairly placed before the electorate, 
and should the referendum result in the approval of 
the Council's proposal the League as such would not 
oppose such proposal, provided, however, that should the 
result be adverse to the proposal, then the present Council 
and such of its memlttra as may be re-elected to the mnv 
Council will bind themselves to abandon the proposal, 
and not xp substitute other proposals of a simitar character. 

An earl y de ci sion u til oblige.— Youth fai! hfulI y. 

Alfred W. S. Cross. 

Chairman, RJ.B.A, Dtfenct Latent. 

L A- Goich, Esq., 

President RJ B*A m 

MODIFIED FEES FOR DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
IN LONDON. 

The Honorary Secretary considers that the follow inf* 
letter which he has received about certain modified 
fees For district surveyors in London may be of interest 
to members of the Institute 


Dear Mf. Keen— With reference to a query by 
one of the members of the Council yesterday. It 
may not be generally known that under the tendon 
County Council (General Power*) Act, 1 Q 2 L it is 
provided shat where notice ha.* been duly given and 
evidence of cost has been produced to the District 
Surveyor within fourteen days after completion, the 
maximum fee* for alterations and addition* are as 
follows :— 

Where coat of work does not exceed 

l *$ 

L 5 0 
£ 75 

£joo 
£200 
£ 3 ™ 

£s°° 

This implies ibai m case* of a large building where* 
say, the ordinary' fee for additions ami alterations 
would be £20, the maximum fee payable would only 
be four guinea* if the cost of the work did not exceed 
£ioo r Where the ordinary fee for additions and 
alterations would be only, say, two guineas, no more 
than this can be charged. 

If this Information would be of any service to other 
member* kindly pass it on.-Yours faithfully, 

Chas. A. D aubnet [F.] t F*SX t 
District Surveyor for Bermondsey. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 

MEETING. 

5 Max 19=4^ 

Auchitecttual Scholarship at Oxford a m 
C&mmmB UMVEftsmss. 

On the recommendation uf the Board of Aid^ecturaJ 
Education it was decided to offer to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge tin alternate yearn) on labialf of 
the R.I.B.A. an Annual Scholarship for the advancement 
of the study of the art of architecture within th^c Uni- 
versified in schools recognised by the University authorities 
and the R.I.B.A. tm qualifying for the Dogrp of tk 
Universities ,ind for exemption from the Examinations 
of ihc R I B.A. respectively. 

I ntehnational Cc m e'it tr ion s 

It wa$ decided to take up the question of Intematiof&l 
Competitions with a view to the revision of the exming 
Regu Imran* for these Competitions 

Tqkto Imperial University LmiLUiy 

On the recommendation of the Literature Standing 
Committee it was decided to present to the Tokyo 
Imperial University Library all the volumes of the Third 
Series of the R.LB.A Journal, 

Tua li.l BA, and the Society of Architects. 

It wh-s reported to the Council that in the Poll 01 
Licentious on the subject of the Councils proposal.* for 
the registration and consolidation of the profession, so me 

per tent, of the Lkenriaten who had voted Smd ex- 
pressed theni^elvcH in entire agreement with the Council's 
proposals. 

The Architects* and Surveyors 1 Assistants' 
Professional Union. 

*Yhc Council unanimously approved the report of 
the Committee which has recently conferred with the 
representatives of the Architects' and Surveyor*’ Assis¬ 
tants* Professional Union, and which recommended that 
steps be taken to secure t he re presentation of the Archi¬ 
tectural Group of the A.S.A.F.L-. on the R.J.B_A* 
Council, that joint enquiries be held on the subjects of 
the overcrowding of the profession and the establishment 
of a minimum wage for assistant*, and that the Union 
should he given representation on the Registration 
Committee. 

National Assoc cation for Tim Prevention of 

TuREReui.osm. 

Mr. E* Stanley Hall was appointed to represent the 
R.LB.A- at the Tenth Annual Conference of the National 
Association fr?r the Prevention of Tuberculosis to he held 
in London on 3 and 4 July next. 

SoetkTK VaIJTWISE DES INGFNIEL K 5 ITf DSS AnCHETECTES. 

Lkur.-Col. If. F. L. Cart de Lafontaifift was appointed 
10 represent the R.I.B.A. at ihc fiftieth anniversary ecle- 
brut ions of the Sociiii Yaudoi&e dvs Ingenitura ti des 
Arehiteetcs at Lausanne on 21 June next 

Reinstatement. 

The following were reinstated :— 

As A*ioda tes: T. H. O. Col lings 2 nd A .Wickham Ja rvi s. 

As Licentiate : Andrew G T CoIe T 
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Notices 

THE FIFTEENTH GENERA 1 . MEETING 
I he Fifteenth General Meeting (Bittiness! o( the ration 
1923-19.14 * v iH he- held on Monday, - J une ry^, at 
8 p.m. H for the following purpowii : 

To read thv Minutes of the Fourteenth General 
Meeting held «n ut May 1924; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their electron. 
In proceed with the election of rh L - candidates for 
mem hers hip wfct*c names were published m ihc Journal 
for 5 Anri] 1014 (pasjc 367) i|n d 10 May 1924 fpage 442^ 
viz .—For Fellowship, tj ; for Aftaodittfhtp. 3 ; for 
Horn Associates hip, i ; for Non. CW Membership. * 

To read the rejHirts of ihc scrutineer appointed m 
examine the voting papers for the demon of ihr Council 
and Standing Committees for the Severn 1924-1925. 

EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE. WEMBLEY. 

The Exhibition of Archirecimv arranged by the Hovel 
Institute nr British Architects and the Architecture Club 
w ill be held in the short period Exhibition Galleria; of the 
Palace of Art, British Empire Exhibition, Wmfricv, from 
so May in 5 July 1924. 

The exhibition vril] he opened by Jxtrd Crawford pit 
3 p.m. on 26 May. 

The exhibit ion will coexist of photographs and mOcklt 
of tliEj recent work of living architects in Great Britain and 
Jrrlnnd T India u.nd she Dominions. 


Competitions 

JIARKOW-UPON-SOAK HOUSING SCHEME. 

The Competition? Committee deni re fo cadi The atten¬ 
tion of Members and Licentiates <0 the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition are not in accordance 
with the Regulations of the R.t.BJL The Competitions 
Committee are in negotiation with the promoter in the 
hope of securing an amendment. In the meantime 
Members and Licentiates are advised in take no part in 
the Competition. 

PROPOSED BRANCH LIBRARY, GABALFA 
CARDIFF. 

1 hf President of the [n^rirute has nominated Mr. 
Sidney K. Gremslade, F_R,LH_A„ us Assessor in this 
Cotnpetnion. 

PROPOSED LEEDS MATERNITY HOSPITAL- 
EXTENSIONS. 

The President of the Institute has normnoted Mr + R. 
nunis Dieh T F.RJ 3 .A., as Assessor in this Competition. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PAVILION: INTER¬ 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ART 
PARIS, 1925. 

F Jlic President of the Institute has nominated Mr. H* 

Goodhart-Rtndel, FJCI.B.A,* eta Assessor in this 
Competition* 


BOARD of ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.LB.A. Sp£CUL EXAMINATION QUALIFYING Foil 
Candipatlke as Associate. 

The Council of the Royal Institute have decided that 
candidates for the Special Examination shall be allowed 
to take the Examination in two part* if they f*o desire* 
na in the ease a I the Final Examination, 


RTILA. VISIT TO THE FLETTON BRICKYARDS. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

At the invitation «r the director* of the London Brick 
Company imd Ferdcn, Ltd,, the Science Sending 
UomnuiLee has arranged a visit to the Flerton Brickyards, 
Peterborough to take place on Sa tu rda y F 31 \Ts*y. 
i> T^ 1 * P flrt >’ travel by the roao sun. train From 

Kiti^ sCmss m a special saloon and arrive back in tendon 
at 7, to p.m. All arrangement* in connection with the 
oumey will be made by the tendon Brick Company, 
who will also provide luncheon at Peterborough, 

Member* and Licentiates who desire to take pan in 
the visit are requested to make early applicariun to the 
becretury R.I.BJL, 9 Conduit Street. W.i, 

Cmicket Match, 

The Architectural Association Cricket Club have 
challenged the Rd B/A* to a cricket match, to be played on 
V1 C \w ■ Dundl1 * Boreham Wood on Wednesday, 9 j Lily. 

■ t, M. H_ C. Doll [rl.] has kindly can sen ted to raise the 
tram m represent the R.UA, and would be glad to 
near from any playing members who would be willing 
n lake pan. Mr, Boh \ address is 5 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.i, 


SALFORD BATHS AND WASH-HOUSE. 

I he I umpctitioxis Committee desire to call the atten¬ 
tion of Members and Licentiates 10 the fact that the 
Condifioita of the above Competition are not in fjcenrd- 
■"5* wit h the Re«u laiions of the R.LB.A. 1 he Com pc - 
ttiions Committee m in negotiation with the promoter? 
in the hope nf securing an amendment. In the meantime 
Meuiben and Licentiates are advised to take no pan in 
the Contpetiriun. 


London t M vw\ir MmmHiAi. Bvildmc. 

: {1) Sir Edwin Lutyens, R..\, [K,J. jpfiw tired hv 
ihe f fe'idenr. (1) Archilttl who ■ r. :p Itw .VI.imjm nomiruired 
by the ^pecinl Commuter, Mr. Waller Cave [F.]. (■*) Onand 

Superinlendent "E Worire, Mr. A. Rumen Brown, Conditions 
not yet issued 

K INCHON ; NoiWfSi 1 Hu\tre 

Apply io Mr W, T&yJoc, Cferk. Union Offices* Kit^uoti-nn- 
Thnines. Mr, Alan E. Munby [FJ appointed 
Condi lienst not Vcf ISfrUCil. 


MiDDLEinROE tm ; Constantine Technioal Cui.legh. 

Apply to Mr. I'hr?., flovce h Hireelor and St c n ttf^ Edui-j- 
tiun Officer, WcKHfbndt Road. Middlesbrough. Mr Percy 
■|’hyma» h O.B^E. [F.} r appoj nted Assex&nr. Condition* nut yet 
tiaued. 

Vaijjtta : Lav-OUT Hchdue. 

Apply tn Minuter of Public \Sorkt, Valletta, Malm. Mr 
Edwrrd P. Warren, F.S.A, [>'.], und ProlWor I’ntricuk Alter* 
cmnihir [JJ appointed JiiLni-.Vjrjsors, Condition* tint vet 
iatued. 


SYOKf nS-TPBflT: HOl'StNfi. 

Apply to Mr, E. B. tihnrpley, Town Clerk, Town HoJI. 
Stoke-en-TrtnE. Mr. W. Aleeander Haney [f j .ippomied 
Assessor, Condition* not yet issued. 
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Competitions .) 

MAHCKpartn: Art CSalltbv. 

Apply to ihe Town Clerk < Town Halit j 

FW Worthln^ton [F.|> Mr. P*vA W f trrbouie. KS.A [F.]^m 
Ptofkwr C J t Rally. O-B-E. [FJ, Aaw^fni. Conditiom not 
yet approved by the vifnptiituH^ CoiuiuittM. 

Dlndet : New Advanced School R™*- 

f limited 10 architect* in practice in Scoihmd and canytpj? un 
budne** on their own ftcoouJtt,) 

Appl V to Mr. John B. Wiliiamt, Executive tdursmon 

Office*, Dundee. Rroodh £l tlfr,in- -Lu«. p June 
,9*4, Mr. John Artfulr pJccntmlc]. appointed A™»wr. 
Condition* iipp roved by the Gom petition* Gwunittpe- 
(iLAKHW : PlUtLlC Itjux. 

Apotv to the Secretary* Office of Fobhe Wmks, truv C Iwn- 
bep, &4 Cochrane StreetjGli^^. Closing date. 4 J y b r 
Mr. Jomea Whhesd | As a***nr. Condit.tm* orp^ by 

the Competitions Committee. 

M Altitun ftTE : IwntLHAftV ESTEKSinJ . 

Apply to Mr- Geo. B-ilimtyfW, Scc-teran , The nfirmmrv. 
ltnrroxaie. t*P««t, £* a-. ‘• > Ur«n« dair, jo ^P“« ]btr 

1014. Mr. S. I). Kit'tm, F.SA, [/'.j. ■Wanted Aist-wr, 

Leeds: Matebnity HcHFjtAi. EarrENsiMM. 

Applv to Mr. R Austyn Barr-in, t'hairmim of Exiennuiiisi 
Sub'Crlmmitiee, 43 Hyo* Teriaee, Ljred*. Mr- It- Hums 
Didt (/'] jippoinwH As'if^WJr, Condi lion* ti «* yc 11 “ Uid 

Cwm; EbUKCH Librakv at Gabm» j 
Apply to die Librnri ati 1 L'fiilnil L^brnry, CiiruitT. < 1 ' > 
Sidney K, tjri'cnsladc [F,] appointed AjMuqf, G.ndmons 
not VCl IMUtli. 

Sm iom.1 Baths anp Wwstnau«. 

Apply to thr Town Clerk, Town Hall, Salford, Urpoi.t 
£2 w. ‘ Oodintr dal?. i$ July 19 * 4 - Wamii>u 
16 May ii 

Bah^w-itcK'Somi : Hot B a&te Schemf. 

Apply to Mr. Tho*- Forward.Clerk to the CounaL Hum- 
he m tone Itoad, Incite* ter, Chwifig cfarte, J1 May 1914. Warn* 
fill notice ilnucd 19 M^r 1914- _ 

|as MacAlbtol Semltfiy. 

Members’ Column 

Wl AS tills OF ADDRESS. 

M. WlLrrro T**vh.s. O.U.E , F.B.I.B A,, ha-. nltiWTil bit 
i.ffii 1 '-* ln<iu t F«alherrtufK flattdla$s W.t'-i, to j* Fwiitval 
Sliffl, MuJUi™. K.C.4, 

Mv Hjipkaht tm inoIi^Ttt Im No. JJ Bloorrtfliunr Square. 

|,w*m, Vt .C.t. E00«S TO tET. 

Two tuniftmalily ln-it-Mtiw;-nNJtn>. to I* If 1 war 

Hmaiwlr k Stpiaif, Atl«iidaii« ; ; im of tolh Lrli-rlrle 

lurht, Tfm* nw4fnt'’—Apj'lv Rf>?i rotary M,!.p,Am 

l.iNidlilt Svtteel, W 

partnership WANTED. 

W ANTED tmj4-h with mr ible M iuJ5urcti<■ P^rtne^lup **r 
RtfSrataitiJT inur- st in I>«mkiP or Horn*- Lnuntrf ' w hlirdtu^l 
Hurupytit^ pmtthrv—Apply B*.\X aaa, Cm becWlin K.l *. J%. b 

ij i ih 11 blit SUM 1 !, VV l 

COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE. y 
Mk Lr^»i J E Mooif. A-R-I.E-A.. >1 lu-i.M A (.J'T-. 
J> ; tH3ty Fngiiirer and Survrv^T In ttn- Urban l*fc l trk! 

t ,.uii. il. !. ti>m[urnnu|S prurtke u* JB Arelnteftp Sun-ewr *ttd 
Ctvll tniSfaWt at "HunMA 11 iwIRbury Hesd, Owtn . 

fln 4 m-ill 1i«- plr;w 4 to refeive tMilr ele 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
WANTcn a Small Ri«m* r tit Wr«i End by Awjjialf 
wilh 'Hull pTiiitire—K<l^y &'■'* +‘ <*r Jwrrrtaty, R.U! A. 
i) L'lRlduit Slftrt. W. 


A.R.I HA redOirrS SL^.1 olhres Irnm Jmuf quarter or muld 
ctiEuidef iluriog vRstmldater West dtsilriL t. E)fa« abtr 

full piirtlculaes with moderate Lisfliu-sve tema-Boi ? 77 + c ^ &Ctre- 
k,LB,A h 9 Conduit Street. W * 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A R I B A.. Mi*dclb^ter s teefics Api^iatniedt. Varirtj 
Dttism, rlc-tiiil-. sprrlGeatimiri, otkarUlUt*. ^inrymg atntl 
tK HM«hl tw rilaii lm .irrilbtrrt'- who rrcmr^ tettiporar*' nrijp 

in SS ^ SKTrUiy, RJ.B.A., 0 Cumlml 

Street, W. . 

LlClJrrtillt, FpxHi nrtUid rKperipnee. dplre* ,JVJ 

view fo pirtus’i^lup. Worfcltip ■md ilet.ul ilnviugi speofii.at j 1 
Mil 111Li eL i--, ; L mt mirveyi SrmlhyTB CrriJtlttri. 
cb.pdC.xt iivai! able. Hifilu-l a Fe rentes.—Em I V-- n > r/l1 
R ! RA, <j Cnfidull StraC lv -t* . , 

Licksti.^tt. R, I U.A.,w 1 k P"-t Awtani. Bank^ 

Mntnuv' i -md public buMmgi. Well vc ra^d in Htcel eqfirtra^fon, 
distrsi ‘\ surveyor—But tl* 4 ,c/u SrcreUry, 

0 Conduit St net, W. I. 

A.R.I.BA., all-nmud enfvineitre^ urfiently n^qiures « 9 Tt— 
Etax 599, c?o Secrtlary R.|.B,A, r 9 CqndilitStieeC VV .1- 

TO MANUFACTURERS- 

Tin Tind, rmtalioncl will l» pWM-d lo warm tpadf c*talu|p»W, 
wpotlaUv linHC rclulimg tm *te*I riiitJneilts.—Mr. H. T- Ciw-M r 
AR.I.H"A. f Railway UcadqfclAn^ EblU^ Metta, Eaf». N^ria, 
W#lt Afrits. 

Minutes XVII 

SESSION ig±a-i 9 £ 4 . _ * 

Ai the Fourteenth GmentS Meetim^ (Ordinary) of the 
Session, hdd an Monday, 19 May S p.ir . h Mr. Alfred 

GmchtF-S.A.pPfevident r und Inter,Mr, Pnmciiijuries[^ 1 , 1 11 me 
chAir, TTie attendunce bonk ^vas kilned by U Fellow^ Cm- 
dudinq c mem ben qf [he CotlfldR r 13 A* weirti« (incluahnu a 
mcmkT of the Uminctl), 2 Li™ni*ire«, and a Innse number of 

ThT Miniates of the Annual OiMntl Meeting held on 
Monday, 5 May 19^4, having been puhlikhed in ihe Journal, 
were taken a* read, ctmteocdt and aroed by die 
Tbr 1 lun. Secretary announced the decru^r of the Mimin'! 

m< S^I t>cil f^cke Witaon, elected « Fellow m 1906. 
Colonel W il^it ™ a PBt l^reitdeni pf The South \\ al« 
Imthtltt Of Architect* and reprinted that body on the 
R I B A. Council dunn|| the Se^mn tRll-lQta. 

Gmtw Hanry ftarmwetiff, eleeted Licentiate Irjiq, 

W on the motion Of dtc Hon. Sf^etwy >t wav Hwlved 
that the regteu of die Imtilule for list loss af thebe member* 
Lk ™>rded an the Minute* ml the Meeting and I hat a mrtM®* 
id rvmfuithy and eomhdencc be cofiwyed to their relatives, 
TV fullomnjj meinhen attendinK far the Sir*t time since 
their flection were formally admitted by the President =— 

Mr. S. I., G, Beaulby fdj and Mr. S. D. Ij^esdcfi f- 1 1 - 
Mr. Sydney Perks. F.S A [F 1. having read a Paper rm ” I he 
Scheme for a ThauW* Embankment *fr*r the Great Ftre of 
l^onikin 0 and illtutmicd it by lanicm *1id«, a dmusn&n 
enailrd. and on the motion of Dr, Philip Norman, 
seconded by Mr Delissa Joseph fF.h a vote of ifmnk* wmr 
passed to \h. Perks by zicdaiTUltiqn and briefly responded ID. 

The piDccedi ngm closed *1 9 A 5 p. m. 


R,| B A. JOURNAL. 

Dam {>f Pubiimti *9^ :—tath. 341b November- Sth, 
i^nd December. eoM: l^th, Z&th January ; 9th, ^Jrd Feh- 
ruary : H[h, 33 md March ; jfh. ihth April; toih, i4rh Nfay; 
yih, 38th June; 12ih July; tbth August; iodi September; 
lf(th October. 
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FniftENCi \ S. Maria del Fiore 


Brunelleschi and his Dome 

BY FREDERICK R* KtORNS [F,\ 


F ilippo Brunelleschi of Florence (137-“ 

1446} is T with good reason* called the restorer 
of modern architecture* He was the first of 
the moderns definitely to impress upon architecture 
an aspect that was essentially classical, Vasari says 
he Avas of such exalted genius that he Avas given 
to the Avorld by heaven to impart a new spirit co 
architecture, which for hundreds of years had been 
lost, ‘ for the men of those times had badly ex¬ 
pended great treasures in the erection of buildings 
* without order, constructed tn a wretched manner 
after deplorable designs with fantastic inventions* 
laboured graces, and worse deco rations."* Of great 
natural mechanical skill and ingenuity. Brunelleschi 
turned hia mind first to the plastic arts, and, forming 
a friendship with Donatello, was moved with a 
desire tq follow the art of sculpture* in which he soon 
attained to much excellence. In fact, he almost 
rivalled Lorenzo Ghiberti in the competition that took 
htc t in 1401 1 for the bronze doors of the Florentine 
aptisicry, he being then but twenty-four year* of 
age. Disappointed, however* in this—though he 
missed the prize by so little as to cover himself with 

* Mirny will quite fcanartdbty depute the Entih of (hi* 

itriciure upon rht AirclliieCEUre of the Middle Agw * 

p 


credit—he resolved to go to Rome with Donatello 
and to remain there for some years K he to pursue the 
study of architecture and Donatello that of sculpture. 
This must I la ve been about the year 1402, It is 
thought he had by then been fired with an ambition to 
attain in architecture the premier position That was 
being denied him in sculpture-—for undisputed sway 
Avas essential to his ambitious ami masterful disposi¬ 
tion, From childhood he had kept in mind the 
unfinished cathedral of his native city, and doubtless 
listened to manv discussions on the difficult problem 
of roofing its central octagon* Merc, maybe he thought* 
would be hh opportunity to acquire fame ; and to 
assist him in the execution of so great a task Rome 
might suggest a due. Reaching, then, with his com¬ 
panion. that ruin of one-time greatness, he gazed 
3round. It Is said, like one amazed when he beheld the 
magnificence of its buildings, and without delay 
“mide preparations for measuring the cornices and 
taking the ground plans of these edifices , , - labour¬ 
ing continually and sparing neither time nor cost, 11 
No place was left unvisited or imexamincd either 
within or without the city, and he and Donatello 
recorded all the good things that came to their notice 
or within their reach. 
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Brunelleschi also 14 well examined and made careful 
drawings of all the vaults and arches of antiquity ; 
in these he devoted perpetual study, and if by chance 
the artists found fragments of capitals, columns, or 
basements of buildings buried in the earth, rliey set 
labourers to work and caused them lo be dug out, 
unit] the foundation was laid open to view/ T * For* 
beside bis purpose of restoring lo light the good manner 
jn architecture which was then extinct—so that it left 
him hl no time either to eat or sleepBrunelleschi had 
it in hb mind continually to discover a means far con¬ 
structing a dome for Santa Maria del Fiore, a thing 
which no one had yet had the skill and courage to 
at tempt. He. therefore, specially studied the great 
dome of the Pantheon, and, says Vasari, ** did not 
rest until he had drawn every description of fabric— 
temples, round, square, or octagon ; basilicas, aque¬ 
ducts, bar I is, arches, the Colosseum, Amphitheatres, 
and every church built of bricks of which Ise examined 
all the modes of binding and clamping, as well as the 
turning of the vaults and arches he look notes like¬ 
wise of all the methods used for uniting the stones as 
w ell as of the means used for securing the equilibrium 
arid close conjunction of all the parts. * , * The 
different orders were next divided by his care, each 
order—Doric, Ionic or Corinthian—being placed 
apart ■ and such was the effect of his zeal in that study 
Shat he became capable of entirely rcconsimeting 
the city in his imagination, and! of beholding Rome 
as she had been before she was ruined/ 1 It is no 
wonder, therefore, he was imbued with the spirit of 
classic art and became a potent force in changing the 
course of huropem architecture. And it seems clear 
that he adopted the best method of study whereby to 
carry toa 5 uccessful cn d the am hi lious project I before hi m. 

He returned to Florence in 1407, where, through 
the reputation he hail already gained, much work 
awaited him. In that same year, with a. number of 
other architects and engineers, he gave his opinion 
before the Superintendents of Works of the Cathedral 
as to how the central area of the church should be 
covered, and prepared a model illustrating his plan. 
He spent, indeed, several months in this way, making 
models and machines bearing upon and explaining the 
intentions that hud formed in his mind with regard to 
the cupola,f 

He then set out again for Rome* only lo be recalled 
shortly afterwards to give further details of his scheme. 
His address to the Syndics and Wardens, at this time, 
is given in some detail by' Vasari, h seems that he 

* Vasari —Uft 0 / Filipp'.* Bruntifcwhi. 

f The Opera del Dmotic, near the Cjthcdj.i!, cnnrjina much 
that it of interest connected with the budding, mctndm# 
Bnincllcsdu^ model n£ the cupola and tambour, another of 
the kmtrti, and varioui mechanical instrument* invented by 
Mm. 


was purposely indefinite in explaining his designs^ 
and, in accord with what was doubtless deliberate 
policy—resulting from complete confidence in himself 
as the only possess or of a solution of the problem -he 
suggested that other advice should be taken and more 
experts consulted* pl not Tuscans and Italians only, 
but Germans, French, and of every other nation Jl : 
for, said he, with diplomatic modesty, n 1 am con¬ 
founded no less F>y the breadth than the height of the 
edifice. Now if the cupola could be arched in a 
circular form we might pursue the method adopted 
by the Romans in erecting the Fanthetm of Rome ; 
that is, the Rotunda, Bill here we must follow the 
eight sides of the hull ding, dovetailing and, so to 
speak, enchaining the stones, which will be a very 
difficult thing/" For Brunelleschi had far too much 
practical insight to think of using the Pantheon dome 
as a model in a case to which the principle of its con¬ 
struction was obviously unsuited* The problem was 
oJ tfiiilc a different kind, and even poetic licence 
cannot admit analogy between the Duomo cupola and 
1 he solidly bedded circular cells and dome of Hadrian. 
The authorities were pteased with Brunelleschi's 
suggestions, and the confident air with which he 
promised to carry them out. They desired, however, 
to have more models prepared, and, not acceding to 
itass, Brunelleschi went again to Rome. While the 
Syndics hesitated—filled with uncertainty and over¬ 
whelmed with the magnitude of a task vvhteh appar¬ 
ently they could not conceive a citizen of Florence 
capable of performing—he resumed once more the 
study of Roman antiquities. 


place in Florence of that council of experts whose 
advice Sic had suggested should be taken. By these 
masters various and strange notions were propounded, 
each of which, in turn, was proved equally futile! 
Brunelleschi alone, as he had confidently expend 
pu^c^d and expounded a practicable solution ' 
though 1 he Syndics continued to receive his views with 
Jenaion. flic method was probably to© simple to be 
convincing. For lack of a better proposal, however, 
and after some further delay, it was accepted, and 
paving received front Unmctlcsehi a full explanation 
in Wnting—which was imperfectly, if at all, umkr- 
stood—the Syndics ordered him to proceed with the 
const met ion of the dome. Even then, in a perverse 
and taciless excess nf prudence, they associated 
Uiremso tjhiherti with him as coadjutor in the under¬ 
taking ; a futile and unnecessary arrangement, likely 
to be particularly irritating to a man nf Brunelleschi's 
temperament, The way in which he eventually 
rc. ic\ cd hiirunch of a rival who f however great as a 
sculptor, was an incapable constructor or architect is 
an interesting and amusing story, as related by Vasari. 
Brunelleschi s association with the Florentine dome 
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was, in fact, full of unnecessary Trials and discourse- 
mcniSp such that it becomes a wonder that his im¬ 
patient, headstrong disposstion was abft to bear with 
them. To his determined resistance to interference 
and opposition is largely due the eventual entirely 
successful completion of this, the chief work uf his 

life,* . r . 

The Cathedral of Florence, the great and beautiful 
Santa Maria dd Fiore—which replaced the former 
church of 3 . Reps rata—was designed by Arnolfo di 
Cambio \ and commenced in the year 1298, at which 
time Dante was still walking the streets oi Florence, 
The instruction given to its author was to raise “ the 
loftiest, most sumptuous, and most magnificent pile 
(hat human invention could devise or human labour 
execute." t When Arnolfo died in 1311§ the building 
appears to have been fairly well advanced ( there being 
reason to believe that the walls of the crossing had 
reached such a height that three of the arches of the 
cupola piers were turned— though the exact position 
of the work, which was subsequently continued by 
Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi* Orcagna, and other*, is very 
uncertain* The form of the plan, with its very simple 
nave and apfnda) terminations on three sides of ihe 
great central octagon, is well known, l he general 
effect of the exterior, as intended by Arnolfo, is 
probably represented in the remarkable fresco attri¬ 
buted to Simone Martini—a masterpiece of G [otto- 
esq llc painting— in the Cappedb degli Spjgmjoli 
(1345) of the Church of Santa Maria Novella. It 
shows the Cathedral with a dome, but the latter 

without a drum** . 

in its completed form the length of the building is 
500 feet, the breadth, across transepts 318 feet, and 
across nave and aisles 128 feet, height oi nave 140 feet T 
and the height of the cupola from the floor to the base 
of 1 be lantern 29b feet. The extreme height from the 
ground to the top of the cross is 387 feet, 

Arnolfo's work was well constructed 1 and he appears 
to have observed special care with the foundations 
and buttresses, so that the solidity and strength of 
the structure has never been in question. Giotto 
continued the work about the year 1341, and the 
nave was completed in 1369. In the year 1393 a 
Commission was first appointed for the building 

* Michael Angela. Wrtnu ^ others, as i» wdl known, 
iuffered from similar irritating and petty p^rweiiiien*. 

t Often, nnd wrongly, calked Arnolfo di Lapt. 

I The enlightened view uf tile Florentines in $ud .i rnaUrm 

e^eu Ether emphanijied by the plea—put forw ard when further 
substdie* for the building were Riantd in that a wark 

lo.beauri fully and honuumbly begun might be conrmutd und 
tom pitted stall mure beautifully/' 

S The date of Arnolfo ■ death is obscure, Miliau give* it 
11^1300, iind Sgriili u& 1330. The latter f* unlikely- 

II See La Aftttopoliuma Fiwtnlirw lllmtnita —Ffortnce fc 

1 * 2 


of the dome, the sacristy, and the canonica of the 
Cathedral/* 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century practically 
the whole of the huilding was roofed in with the 
exception of the central octagon, which stood at the 
level of what is now the base of the drum, W ith the 
completion of the tribunes in 1419, on the general 
tines settled by the Commission of 1366, only the dome 
remained to be constructed, and Brunei Icschi's 
appointment to the office of fcl Frovcditores * I 11 dates 
from 16 April 

The width between the walls of the octagon was 
nearly 139 feet, and from angle to angle 149 feet—the 
thickness of the wall itself about i6l feet. No pre¬ 
cedent existed for spanning by a dome so vast an area 
on a support of such form, and the Fact that the new 
work (base of drum) was to commence at a height of 
135 Teet above the ttoor did not lessen the magnitude 
and risk of the undertaking. With the one exception 
of the Pantheon this was to be the widest spanned 
dome in the world, and, in fact, it exceeds the Pantheon 
on the average between the minimum and maximum 
widths across the octagon, and in that sense may be 
claimed to be the greatest uf all* The Roman dome 
is 143 feet in diameter, but the circular wall which 
support* it rises solidly from the ground and h 20 feet 
in thickness at the top. It was found by M. Chedannc 
10 be of brick, in combination with concrete, laid in 
horizontal and not radial courses—in other words* to 
be a species of corbel construction with which were 
connected the brick ribs radiating on plan towards the 
dome centre. This dome was, moreover, of some¬ 
what fiat curvature and heavily weighted down at its 
springing 10 counteract thrust; and, though a great 
advance on any previous method of construction, repre¬ 
sented a cruder and lees scientific method than was 
possible in the problem before Brunelleschi. The 
masterpiece of Hadrian dates from a.d. 120 to 124, 
and is still one of the most reimrkabte* and internally 
beautiful, buildings in the world. But it was obviously 
able tu furnish little that was applicable to the problem 
of Santa Maria, except what may perhaps be called the 
intellectual stimulus which Brunelleschi derived from 
it. Of its real construction, as we know" it in the light 
of recent disco veriest htr probably had no knowledge. 

Giuseppe Mob nii iSm— from which the *ngravi>d illuatru- 
bun* are taken. ... 1 

* That thiv ™ Arnolfo's intention is alia bmm out in 
Vwfh-” the edifice above the roof must be constructed, not 
after the drtigci of Arnolfo* hut that a frieze fifteen brace™ 
high, mutt be erected. . . *" 

*• See Gaye, R*%e$ta fthttntmn mUrnom Rnpublua hit - 
tafiOM tp*ct<mtin td> a MOCXX V « MB* 

Ln Cupola di Sonia Maria dd Fform^ per Cesaire Gtumi— 
Fiietize* 1857- 

tt s« iiivestiginioni of MM. Ckiedanne ami Choisv, atxJ 
Bflmrnii, // Pa*xh#m. 
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The primary difficulty which faced those who 
essayed to cover the vast arcs of the Florentine octagon 
was the impossibility of constructing a centering which 
would support the necessary’ weight* The conditions, 
therefore P involved a self-supporting structure, one 
which, as it rose from the wall, would be in stalled 
equilibrium* and ibis was precisely what Brunelleschi 
undertook to provide. He claimed to he able to do it 
' + very’ easily* without any frame-work whatever.” 
Realising the weakness, for his purpose, attaching to 
an octagonal plan, he decided “ to turn the inner part 
of this vault in angles* according to the form of the 


protection from the weather, A main rib or buttress 
was formed at each angle and two smaller intermedia!e 
ones in each side of the octagon, these being stiffened 
and bound together, horizontally, by flat cross-con¬ 
necting arches constructed at intervals in the height, 
assisted further by encircling ties or chains of oak.* 
The intended effect was to obtain the rigidity of solid 
construction combined with the, in this ease* equally 
essential quality of lightness resulting from its hollow 
or 84 cellular p * form. As executed, the inner vault 
varies from about 7 feet in thickness at the base to 
6 feet at the top* while the outer protective shell 



of Dome (mow Dow) 


I someth rc Section 

with* adopting the proportions and mariner of the 
pointed arch* this being a form which displays a rapid 
tendency to ascend ” and was such that, when loaded 
with the lantern, each part would help to give stability 
to the other. It was* in other word*, to be an octagonal 
vault, of domed form* and somewhat pointed in 
tendency to reduce thrust on the supporting wall to a 
minimum, with a corresponding inclination to rise at 
the apex counteracted by the weight of a substantially 
built lantern. The principle of the design was calcu¬ 
lated to meet most effectively the existing conditions, 
and displayed a sound sense of practical requirements* 
The vault construction adopttil was formed in two 
layers, an inner and outer, of which the former was 
essentially constructive and the latter principally a 


averages about 3 feet in thicknesa. The space be¬ 
tween the two is rather less than the thickness of the 
inner vault, and in this the access passages and stair¬ 
cases are constructed. The ritreare formed of hard stone 
throughout, the vault walls being of the same material 
imaeignoj for a height of about 45 feet* above which 
they were required to be of brick or spongitc, as should 

* See isometric drawing from Joief Dunn’* Dut DtMtkuppil in 
Ftorms* Berlin. |8%, Jt teems ilmoti impossible to obtain 
a Comprehensive idea of the eonjtmrtian on ihe spot — only 
^rtudl portions of the internal dome Cavity being revealed at 
a time. The stone i* a hard marble nod the bricks uhoiJE the 
fines* and most dense in quality I hm ever seen—in fret, the 
turface* where much rubbed have acquired die smooth poliuhed 
surface that one woditG with marble. To some extern 1 he 
internal surfaces arc covered with a hard planter. — F. R t H, 
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be determined by the masters who built it/ 4 they using 
that which they consider lightest,” The dome alone— 
apart from its tambour and lantern — embraces a 
height of practically *20 feel. The main angular ribs 
bring of marble, and showing prominently on the 
exterior, form an seethetic connection between the 
marble facing of the drum and main body of the 
church and the lantern of the dome, which is bush of 
the same material. 

While the form and methods einployed suggest 
Gothic construction it is nut really so. A Gothic 
vault is not built without supporting eeuteriog, for its 
principal members at least* and, in this case, such 
support was dispensed with, as Bnmdlcschi well knew 
must have been so with the Pantheon. His aim, there¬ 
fore, was doubtless, by light and yet rigid construction, 
10 produce, as far as was possible on an octagonal 
drum* the effect of a circular-planned dome.* The 
cross arches between, and in combination with, the 
ribs or buttresses would induce some such result, and 
an effect equivalent to a cirnilar shell enclosed within 
the hollow spaces of the double polygonal walls of the 
cupola. As such, the dome of Brunelleschi was a 
triumph of constructive skill. While the circular plan 
is undoubtedly the statically perfect one, the entirely 
original method here adopted for dealing with a 
unique problem, constituted* perhaps, as near an 
approach to the perfect type as the conditions admitted 
Of, It h«d f we might say. qualities that were at the 
same time Gothic and Classical, and embodied the 
structural excellences of both systems. The parts 
were, in fact, so well adjusted and held together that, 
raising it evenly, the whole was found perfectly in 
equilibrium, and, as Vasari says* the builders worked 
on die scaffolds with s&s much security as they would 
have done on the ground beneath. When the con¬ 
struction bad readied such a height that it became 
difficult* and involved great waste of time, for the 
workmen to descend, Brunelleschi even provided 
wine shops and eating houses for them within the 
space of the dome. And, like an example of the 

E erfecl architect* there seemed to bt no operation, 
owner difficult anil complex, that he wus not equal 
to, and " while the stones were under the hands of the 
stone cut tern he would look narrowly to see that they 
were hard and free front clefts ; lie supplied the stone 
cutters with models in wood or wax, or hastily cut on 
the spot from turnips* to direct them in the shaping 


and junction of the different masses."f In this way 
the dome—apart from its terminating lantern—was 
finished in the year 1434, and the church dedicated by 
Pope Eugeni iis the Fourth in the following year. 

The stability of the cupola depending largely on the 
lantern necessary to complete it, Brunelleschi had 
devoted much attention to this and had made several 
models. But even here the same extraordinary mis¬ 
trust that he had before experienced from the authori¬ 
ties persisted, and others were put in competition with 
bint.I This was vexatious to Brunelleschi, though he 
was able to see its amusing side. His own carefully 
studied model—which, naturally, was hardly likely to 
be improved upon—was open to general inspection, 
and it was almost inevitable that the other designs 
should become, more or less, copies of it. So much was 
this so in one case that Brunelleschi is said to have re¬ 
marked with grim humour that "the next model to 
bo made by this personage wtU be mine altogether/* 
In the end the right thing was done, and the builder 
of the dome was commissioned to do the lantern also. 
He was, however, 6b years of age w hen the time tame 
C 1 +43) f fir lantern to be commenced, and it seemed 
impossible, with the necessarily slow progress that 
would be made with it, that he should live to see its 
completion. He died, in fact, three years later, and 
the lantern was not completed until 1461* Realising 
the importance of its construction to the stability of 
the dome, he described in writing, in the most careful 
way, how the work was to be done, so that nothing 
should be left uncertain or doubtful. l|e p moreover, 
selected all the block marble with which the lantern 
was to be built* in harmony with the general facing of 
the church, and—piled up as it was in the Cathedral 
square the populace, gazing upon the huge masses 
of atone, was amazed that it was proposed to Uv so 
great a weight upon the cupola. And wdl (hey might 
be, for the height of the main body of the lantern to 
the top of its conical roof (beneath the ball) is 36 bracci, 
or 65 feet. Its base is 296 feet above the floor of the 
church,§ and the top of its terminating cross soars no 
less than 3S7 feet in the air* The conical roof is of 
wooden construction with a metallic covering, and the 
ball and cross were added by Andrea Verocchio in tin- 
year 1469, 

Realising ihc magm 1 ude of the whole dome construe- 
non, the wisdom of Brunelleschi's insistence upon the 
raising of the original wall by 41 feet to form a drum 


1 Fur mfornumon on constructive principle* and details sec 
fVcf Fammtt ilomts, by P. S WSfthingfOn, Tuttteiictioffi 
R 1 M. See slso St, Pfrrr'ftrt R&mt* by F. R. HLoms 

— TheBuUtter, 6 January 10 IU 
t Vasili. 

t [jortnzD Ghiberti, Afitnnio MancRi, Bruno ill Sc t Lapo 
KM, OomoiiCT Smgnaio, and others, made designs for 
the Cathedral lantern. 


_f , 7 L Hwmi-Luiiwnffl muXDfD its If 

iwn 3 an the e* Terror of (he church genera L|v —have a yen' 
imperfect cunaiure when viewed from the lantern platform. 

t ° P th * 4 - d ° 1 "^ *} ic "* p ‘ ,e breomes Suddenly 
rtrttter, Ibe general surface of t he vucxriei *k* »; bJ 

b tla,K '^ h ,,Ic l"' rh the Sl^bSd 

jourr .Oil common) j met With in and around Florence The 

Stfflf' 8 “™ rt <— ■"» - 
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becomes apparent. Some thrust from the dome was 
inevitable, and the crowns of the four great arches of 
the crossing were originally but little below the level 
at which the octagon had been terminated. It was 
obviously desirable to make the incidence of thrust 


the thrust upon the octagon—grouping together, 
moreover, quite pleasantly on the exterior of the 
building. The abutment system for the cupola may, 
in a restricted and imperfect sense, be said to be some* 
what analogous to that of Santa Sophia at Const anti- 



BlOiXCtt-ESCH 1 *S MoPITf IN Wool*, Of HU L’iStHJtN 


more remote* and the interposition of a drum was 
Brunelleschi's way of accomplishing: t hist; introducing 
at the same time some light to the church through the 
circular windows with which it was perforated. 
Accordingly the construction of the dome commenced 
at 176 feet instead of 135 feet Above the floor h white 
the abutting walls and roofs of the main and lesser 
tribunes, together with the nave roof* assist to support 


nople and other domed Byzantine chore he*—or* at 
least, conveys the suggestion of bring ao_ 

The tambour was an entirety new expedient in dome 
construction, the prototype of what subsequently 
became a familiar feature in the modern treatment of 
The cupola. Ei lias doubtless added much to their 
externa] effect, a* the examples of Si. Peter's at Rome— 
which followed 150 years later -and St. Paul's* 
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London, will show ; though it is reasonable to suppose 
Chat statical rather than aesthetic considerations brought 
about the Florentine precedent. The high elevation and 
pointed form of the Santa Maria dome is not, perhaps, 
quite pleasant in internal effect, hut in passing judg¬ 
ment it must be considered that avoidance or reduction 


J June 1934 

the cupola of the Famhcon, Brunelleschi, in doubling 
it, substituting the pointed for the round arch and thus 
increasing the solidity of the vaults, surpassed his 
models and showed himself original/' Wc have no 
need to asfe. as Forsyth did of the drum of St. Feter s 3, 
11 What do these columns here ? and what do they 
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of mechanical thrust formed the essence of Brunel¬ 
leschi's design, and that this the Sleep curvature of the 
vault, held down by the weight of the lantern, certainly 
effected. In general idea it proclaimed a new archi¬ 
tectural conception of first-rate importance. tf ( as has 
been well said f * he M imitated ancient art and borrowed 

■ Hittary of Fiorcnte. *434-14173, by F. T. Pertain.. $« 
Xorotso d* M*did r by A. Von Reunion^ a very splendid 
work on ill that rditn lo fifteenth Century Florence. 


Btipport ? for the tambour, like the whole design, is 
treated with almost naked simplicity, and there is no 
artificial masking of the construction. Its effect 
depends on none of the recognised features of orna¬ 
mental architecture, and is beautiful from its propor¬ 
tions and materials—impressive to the point of 
Bnmdeiir by the simple directness of its treatment. 
i he admiration Michael Angelo is said to have had for 
it ts, therefore, not surprising. " Come tc non 
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voglio! Megbo di te non posso 1 *** The dome of St. 
Peter's is raised higher from the ground, but its actual 
height, as a dome, is not so great as that of the Duomn„ 
And though it has been said, with doubtful accuracy, 
that in the design of St* Peter's dome Michael 
Angelo drew his famous bravado from the Pantheon," 
the truth will hardly be disputed that 11 this grand 
enterprise of Brunelleschi gave him ihe assurance of 
performing it."t 

The* 1 gallery fl and cornice round the exterior of the 



Finished Portion of Home “OaliflftV +F 


base of the dome, at its junction with the drum, was 
never completed. Jim riel lose hi made designs and 
models for this feature, but through neglect of the 
Cathedra] Authorities they were lost* The portion 
executed on one only of ihe eight sides is of appreciably 
later date h a nd the wo rk of Daccio d p Agnolo* J 11 is said 
that Michael Angelo, returning from Rome one day, 
saw 3 gallery being constructed which was not of 

* ** Like [ will not build «c, Better than thee I 

cannotT 1 

t Iweph Fanyth, Rrmatfo m Judy t 1814, 


Brunelleschi's design, and that his vigorous protest 
led to its being discontinued. He called It a #+ gabbia 
di grilli pp —a cage for crickets—and presumably its 
character and scale impressed him as unsuited to the 
noble simplicity of the rest of ihe work. He himself 
made a design For a comice, but the authorities dis¬ 
puted about it and nothing was donc4 The lack of 
completion, as regards this feature, must undoubtedly 
be regarded as a blot on the appearance of the * 
cupola. 



WttXiN© of UrcrtN-lsKEP Dome CJallep its * 


The interior of the dome is decorated with fresco 
paintings by Giorgio Vasari and FedcrigO Zucchero, 
but the effect b far from satisfactory. The subjects arc 
of a Danteaque character, and, though in themsches 
not unsuited to walls that had echoed the damnatory 
thunders of Savonarola, they appear, as decoration, 
quite wrong in scale and treatment* The burlesque 
poem of Late* Antonio Francesco Grazzini may tie 

l The iwta HfUdll view* were taken by projecting m hand 
camera through the gallery huiuiitrade, The effect of the 
rough unfinished willing t» extraordinary at clow quarter^. 

| Sec Milizia « liter 0/ the Ctltbmted Anftitecti* 
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taken to embody a popular view of this decoration, 
with which it is difficult Dot to sympathise :— * 

11 Grorgizi, Giorgin, debb’essere iticajpato— 
Giorgin Fece il peceato, 

Prfcsuntuosamentc il prime c statu 
La cupola a dipmgere ; 

E il popolo Fiorentmo 

Son sari maS di lamentarsl sianro 

Sc force un di non se le da di bianco/ * 1 

Though the dome of Santa Maria was the essentially 
great achievement of Brunelleschi's life,it is perhaps his 
other works Shat identify him more particularly with 
the Classic revival—stick as the Florentine churches of 
Sait Lorenzo and Santo Spirito* the Pa22j Chape! of 
Santa Croce* and the Radio at Ficsole* The work at 
this last shows the perfection of refined taste and is. 

C rhaps, worthy to rank with the finest art of any time, 
breadth of treatment* proportion* and in the detail 
of its qmamqnt it ja altogether delightful. There is 
in the Pam Chapel an originality and sense of scale 
which h surprising in the period of its execution, while 
the two firct-mcni toned churches take us at once to an 
entirely fresh treatment of the Basilican plan* mm- 
bimng lk with the strong suggestion of the Early 
Christian building, new features in a reading, v null mg, 
and dome that remove any possible sense of mere 
copy ism or die reproduction of ancient work. As with 
his more immediate predecessors and successors, the 
human quality — so characteristic of Early Renaissance 
work —is very apparent in -ill ihat Brunelleschi did, 
A suggestion of Gothic influence survive?, but the 
dominance of his Roman stud its is dear* there being 
a surprising Classic refinement, almost Grecian in 
quality, in all his- ornaments* mouldings, and details, 
while he definitely re-in induces the use of the 
** orders tT and other distinctively Classic features. 
Not only was his great dome the prototype of 
Renaissance domes, but his other work laid Europe 
under an even greater debt in that it was largely 
instrumental in changing, in a most sinking way, 
the whole course of its architecture. Herein, 
doubtless, lies the real importance of Brunelleschi's life 
and mirk. As has been well said, f he “ demonstrated 
the benefits derivable from a study of Roman examples 
and processes/* and, under his genius and untiring 
industry, the building arts ami trades were brought 
to that condition of efficiency which rendered subsc- 


^ * In fact, l Ji&jree entirely with die *tniiftvcm of the poem. 
r I"hc painfmKR, m decoration, seem a^ut u bad u shey could 
be— mommu figures, *ay 20 feet or w lei height, Aung About 
in (diaEorted) natural ime Attitude with no regard for decora¬ 
tive cto or the form of the dome. A% a result, the hciiury 
of the curved ^utfare, a* viewed from the floor, m entirety knt, 
and might dnuHt a 1 ! well have been a flat oeilinij. Evm the 
colour* are crude and dipwitbimr Hut I ietr the vkkcKjih 


queni achievements possible. Consumed with admira¬ 
tion for what remained of the magnificence of Rome, 
which he had studied so long and so well, he showed 
with forceful insistence the way to the purer aspect of 
the revival towards which the Pisanos, Arnolfo di 
Cambio, and others appeared to be making in a 
more hesitant way. To have wrought ao great a 
change was extraordinary in a man who* in early life, 
had witnessed tlie construction of buildings still in the 
Giottoesque manner* for Santa Croce and Or San 
Michele may be so described, and both were com¬ 
pleted while this keen* observant man was wralking 
ihc streets of Florence. He is, therefore, rightly 
regarded as the restorer or founder of Modern Classical 
Architecture—a he father of that great Renaissance 
movement which took definite shape from his lime and 
through his influence. Therefore, we may say, as 
Milisia did of Vignola, that architecture is eternally 
obliged to him. Throughout his si tenuous life he 
received relatively little of praise and encouragement, 
and much of opposition and abuse, but upon his death 
he was worthily laid to rest, at ihe public expense* in 
the church for ever to be associated with his name and 
fame— el large number of his brother artists, more 
especially the poor and unfortunate* whom he had 
constantly befriended* paying ihe last visible tribute of 
their affection and respect. So left he to the world 
*' *he memory of his excellence and of his extra¬ 
ordinary talents P , /' that from the time of the 
Greeks and Romans there had been no more admirable 
genius. A mural memo rial tablet with a portrait bust 
of him by Huggiano, hifl pupil and adopted son, was 
placed near the entrance to the south aisle of the 
Cathedral* close to that of Giotto. Its original 
inscription was composed by Carlo Marauppini, the 
then Chancellor of the Republic, and to it Gio. 
Battista Strozzi added later the charming ; 

+H 'Pal sopra sasao sasso 

Ui giro in giro cternamcnie jo sirussi * 

Che cosl, passu pfisso 
Alto girartdo* al ciel mi ricondussi."! 

Looking back 00 his work one feels that it was so \ 
for w ha 1 is beauiy if the creation or enjoyment of it 
docs not elevate and lead to the celestial —even 
though* as Fitzgerald said, there [s no competition 
among great anists and none is first In the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 


Wh, a. a cure, i, vt so favoured in Fforefire now ** 
entty it once tea*.—F. R. H. 1K 

t WJ. Anderson* Th* ArtJutmur* ef the m Italy. 

t ** A* *ione m\ none I raised* 

caUrie on course for evermore l piJed - 
Ni tmd my Aiepi, p*ce following pact, 

1 a my blest home in heaven/ 1 
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Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt and Palestine" 

BY WILLIAM HARVEY 


I T would he difficult [■> find any architectural theme 
That ha* excited more vigorous controversy or elicited 
more diametrically contradictory expressions of 
opinion than the subject chosen by Mr*Martin S.Briggs 
[/\]for hh honk Muhammadan Anhiterturv in Egypt and 
Palatine Various European critics have pronounced 
theii admiration or their abhorrence of the Muham¬ 
madan style : and while it is impossible to reconcile their 
estimates of its value, the difficulty of a fair appreciation 
of its worth is at least recognisable. Eastern archi¬ 
tecture must necessarily interest a people like the 
British, whose common speech is riddled with pro¬ 
verbial expressions drawn from an Oriental hook, 
whose infants play with Noah's ark as a familiar object 
nf the nursery and whose politicians and administrators 
endeavour to direct the affairs of enormous and thickly 
populated Oriental territories. 

11 is, perhaps* because the East is so inextricably 
bound up in our island existence that a Briton feds 
faimself impatient and critical when faced with an art 

* MuJtturttrr'.irftin ArM future in Egypt and PaUtlint, Eh 
Man in 3. Drifts (Fj, Author nl " Bar&qut Archhrctur?/ 1 etc 
Ojif&nl; At the tlartfidan Press. lyif. 

P 3 


and a life for which he seems to possess affinities, but 
which, none the less h obviously eludes his complete 
comprehension. 

Had the traveller-critic to set out in person and 
arrive under the blue sky of Egypt before he first 
tasted (he fruit of the date palm, or could be read the 
Artikum Xigku' Ettteri&tmments for the first time on 
Egyptian soil as a stranger in a strange land, real 
appreciation and sound criticism might come to him 
more naturally. 

The immense differences in habits of life dictated 
by climate and tradition would he apparent, comparison 
with our Northern methods would he recognised os 
ridiculous as well as odious, and the traveller would be 
enabled to accept anti enjoy the art of the country at 
it* face value as the product of conditions whose 
novelty would command his attention and which he 
would begin to study together with their effects upon 
human creative ability . 

But this is very far from the realm of practical 
politics* Old Oriental association4 have become part 
of Our being, and the Briton standing at the counter of 
the travel bureau in his home town unconsciously 
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employ* At able numerals in ciiLikirijtr out ihc cheque 
m payment for hi& passage. That our English method 
of writing numerals should differ from the modern 
Arabic in the length of a dash or the size of a dot only 
serves to dlustrast ihe inextricable mixture of ill- 
assorted knowledge and misconception of (he East 
which comes to the Briton in the course of his normal 
upbringing* The European critic is handicapped in 
very much the same way and possesses, id common 
with the Briton, the tendency to bring with Sum 10 the 
East a ready-made standard of criticism to which 
Muhammadan architecture is required to conform. 
Whore the difference between the standard of criticism 
and the object under examination h so great as to 
present obvious mco m pal t bill ty of measurement, the 
critic hills back upon the pleasantSy vague realm of 
possible first cause* and triumphantly discovers that 
ail that i$ good in Muhammadan art derives itself 
either from sosot ancient emmci with the iradttiiuis 
of his, the critic's, native land,, or with &ume religion, 
person, place, nr thing exterior to itself which happens 
to have enlisted the critic's sympathy, 

Thc Human observer will have it that Arab architec¬ 
ture originates from settle sown by am;tout Rum* : rI il- 
Coptic sympathiser disco vers a Cop tic architect; and the 
Armenian sympathiser finds evidence of Armenian 
architectural genius under]yiiig any notable Muham- 
tiLidan work. Whatever the designer's nationality, 
he is invariably made out in be a non-Muhammadan, 
until the centre of interest shifts from the question of 
authorship by Christians to the marvellous power 

I msscssed by the Muhammadan client of getting such 
uglily satisfactory results from alien craftsmen. 

White recording in his pages the pronouncement* of 
former writers which bear unmistakable evidences of 
partisan spirit* Air. Briggs shows himself well qualified 
to take a more impartial view of hi* subject p and* 
without expressing an opinion, calls tiara readers’ 
attention To the difficulty of exacting exquisite work¬ 
manship from reluctant bondsmen. He makes it 
appear, too, that Mufumnudau architecture is (he 
genuine expression of a distinct faith and that the 
several magnificent buildings created for its purposes 
inevitably conform in the largest measure to its funda¬ 
mental requirements, whatsoever the personal religion 
of the designer and craftsmen. 

The relations of European architects with rheir 
clients differ considerably from iho&c which subsisted 
between an Oriental despot »»d hLsdesigncr-crnifisiiian, 
for the system of direct contract implied a knowledge 
and appreciation of architectural form and derail on 
the part of the employer possessed by few English 
a mat cum. 

From the tale of I bn Tutun and his Coptic architect, 
as retold by the author in connection with the particu¬ 
lar* given of the upbringing of Ibn Tutun, it appears 


that this governor of Egypt was able to supply bis 
architect with information derived from his personal 
recollections of the great mosque at Sacnarra in Meso- 
pi iLimm, which Affected lire design of the brick and 
plaster piers and of the minaret with its external spiral 
stair, 

'The interest of the Oriental client in the projected 
work is very keen, personal and highly instructed even 
At the present day, and was certainly noi h-s* *0 m the 
mediaeval period. The setting out of the building on 
1 he site mutually by the client and the craftsman- 
on ntr.ictnr is .1 function which differs intensely from 
our routine of setting out by the builder's foreman 
from a hard and fust plan. On [his point Mr. Briggs 
gives hi-> own translation of a passage from Ahd a/- 
Ljtif Relation Jr F Egypt : The architect, with ihe 
help of ei bag of plaster, marks out m the ground 
tlic boundaries and division wall* of the budding* 
according to the Instructions of his client, then the actual 
work i>f construction is begunT 

In the rock> districts of Pnleslme the bag-of-plaster 
method or was in 1909, exchanged for n still more 
direct use of comer stone* temporarily placed in posi¬ 
tion by workmen and removed from point 10 point 
until all parries are satisfied that good result* have Intoi 
obtained, when the stones are mortared into position. 

The- incompatibility of exact geometry with these 
apparently haphazard methods has I seen pointed out 
by M. Gayet t who insists 1 fiat I or the elaborate masonry 
of certain building very accurate detailed drawings 
must have been prepared, but the system of design on 
the site by a process of adaptation und adjustment of 
the material is relied upon far more Than is the case 
With us. The combination of a profound know] eg* 
of The science of descriptive geometry with the dis¬ 
cretion to use or 10 abandon absolute symmetry as the 
case demanded was a special function of craftsmen 
employed by the Muhammadans. 

The art of suggesting a reasonable point of view by 
the presentation of the highly imaginative hut mutually 
contradictory accounts of former writers is exemplified 
in several pages of Mr* Briggs's work, and the reader 
may not find himself called upon to give very serious 
consideration 10 the quotation from M, Gave* concern¬ 
ing Arabic geometrical design 1 H The pitiern derived 
from the multiplication of the square or the octagon 
will awaken the idea (if the unchangeable and the 
eternal,, that based on the heptagon suggests a vague and 
restless mystery.” 

In other eases where the author ventures to give his 
own summing up of the evidence his personal knowledge 
of The monuments serves him well. Invited to decide 
whether colour rather than form is The predominant 
factor in Arab art, he pronounces in favour of Sis ex¬ 
cellence in both directions* “ The elaborate decora¬ 
tion of waits and domes was incised rather [han 
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modelled, though it must be borne in mind thm the 
strong light of Egypt give? nearly a s much value to a 
line scratched on stucco us the atmosphere of England 
dues to hold stone-carving, and this i- another in¬ 


minarets, the Arabs showed that they were perfectly 
aware of rite value of shadow and silhouette." 

On the origin of stalactite ornament the reader is 
left (o infer, in the absence of a definitely slated 



Cmm : (>t M(;'AytjUi. Minaret 


stance, like the delicate mouldings of the Parthenon, 
of art adapting itself to local condition?, But, on the 
other hand, in their cm hat tied or foliated parapets, in 
their deeply recessed portals. and T above jIL in their 


opinion, that Mr, Briggs agrees with the conclusion 
arrived at bi the late It. Phene Spier,, if nm with all 
his arguments m detail, that the first home »f the 
stalactite was in Mesopotamia. The author’s refusal 
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to see any structural value in stalactites can hardly 
apply to their use as masonry corbels at the springing 
of an arch or niche p where they perform the very valu¬ 
able services of rhe tas-da-charge in the lower courses 
of a Gothic vault. The use of stalactites in plaster 
and woodcarving is ( of course, purely ornamental. 

This review, or even a far longer one, would fail to 
do justice to the detailed research with w hich the work, 
lias been constructed or to the multitude of interesting 
facts presented in both text and ilhssfrations. It may. 


however, he confidently stated that serious students of 
Muhammadan architecture will read Mr. Briggs’a 
treatise upon the subject whatever else they leave 
unread, and, whatever their personal views upon the 
many controverted quest ions the styEe presents, they 
will recognise the impartiality of a sound historian 
underlying the attractive! presentation of the whole 
volume, 

**# The Editor desires to Acknowledge hi* iiidehicdnw ro 
the Diford University Pros* for the illusifau0oa in ihh artide. 
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Review 

MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By 
Chur hi Marriott. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1934 . 
2 if. net. 

This book is written by ah understanding layman— 
one who 1*, we suspect* also somewhat of a philosopher. 
A point of view is, therefore, presented which the 
thinking architect doubtless will accept, but which he 
dr*es not often formulate, possibly because he is of 
necessity so engrossed with the business of architecture 
[hat he overlooks its philosophical implications. 

This, however, is only half an excuse, for in other 
phases of thought* in science, in politics,and in religion, 
there is a continuous attempt to beat some shape into 
anarchy of thought, to trace whatever thread of 
system there may be in the apparently incoherent life 
we are spinning ; to try and make the inadequate cloth 
of our ideas cover the nakedness of life as it presents 
itself to us ; in other words, to philosophise a ho Lit mir 
activities. 

It is rate, however^ To hear of anyone sitting down 
quietly to philosophise about architecture \ the philo¬ 
sophy of architecture as a subject has no place in the 
teaching of our schools, and its discussion is avoided at 
headquarters. Only at rare intervals att we invited to 
turn aside and picnic in the wmodti of philosophy, but 
after a hasty meal wc rush off again to our common 
activities, lucky if we escape menial indigestion. 

The last snack we had was Mr. Lionel Uud den’s 
Introduction to the Theory of Architecture^ and previous 
to that we picnicked ten years ago with Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott upon the Afchitccturt of Humanism, We [here- 
fore welcome Mr. Charles Marriott's invitation to be¬ 
come amateur philosophers again when he tries to es¬ 
tablish some relation between Modern Architecture and 
modern social conditions by insisting that " an im¬ 
proved architectural lay-out corresponds with an im¬ 
proved social lay-out/ 1 which, when applied to such a 
thing as the reconstruction of Regent Street, inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that 11 the only rational way to 
preserve Nadi's Regent Street would be to go back to 
the shopkeeping of Nash's day/ 1 

The real point at issue, therefore, in fhe Regent 
Street controversy is not about two kinds of architec¬ 
ture but two kinds of shopkeeping : the economic 
factor*as usual, rules The situation in spite of the pious 
opinions and wishes of any committee that may he 
appointed for the control of taste. 

When Mr. Marriott comes to the consideration of 
modem domestic architecture we find ourselves in a 
different atmosphere, explained possibly by the relation, 
not altogether fanciful, which he endeavours to estab¬ 
lish between the lack of imagination and justness in the 
design for our churches and shops and the uncertainty 


and inconsistency in [he moral foundations of our re¬ 
ligious and economical systems. 

H4 It would be untrue to say that the general superi¬ 
ority of modem English houses to modern English 
churches and commercial buildings *5 due to the fact 
that our architects can design in the one and not in the 
others. The simple truth—and it bears on the whole 
subject of arehilecture—is that houses give them a 
better chance because they rest upon a more secure 
moral foundation/" 

Thus domestic work, being designed subconsciously 
with more definite regard to the natural instincts of the 
average Englishman, in the felicitous words of Professor 
Santayana, " can be made tn bend and ding tike ivy- 
round the inner man/' 11 The circulation of the 
blood ** h in the design of our houses* whereas other 
types of our architecture are often mere 44 simplv 
shells*” 

We are therefore brought sharply in front of Mr. 
Marriott's thesis again, which ioatl intents and purposes 
is a crideism from an unusual angle of the old nine¬ 
teenth century fallacy of art for arTs sake. A thesis 
which may be summed up roughly in his own words* 
H * Great architecture cannot be got out of architecture 
alone. 111 

In conclusion, we question whether The excellent 
illustrations given in the book really are representative 
of English architecture of the twentieth century : are 
they not rather examples which show w hat can be done 
in their brighter moments by carefully trailed minds 
to comply with exceptional circumstances and con¬ 
ditions ? 

Surely the architecture That is diuracrerisrically 
modern is to be seen in the mass of buddings forming 
the minor streets of the City, the cotton and woollen 
towns of the North, the Black Country anti Suburhh 
everywhere. 

I his ift modern English architecture expansive and 
virulent* typical of the time in a sense more truly than 
the illustrations in *Mr. Marriott** book. 

I his may be a somewhat extreme way of looking at 
things, hut judging from rhe manner in which Mr, 
Marriott uses the word arehilecture we are inclined to 
think he would agree w ith us ; his suggestion, in which 
we concur, that mere bin I ding apart from esthetic 
considerations is impossible n requires 11s also to admit 
ihjt 1 the meanest building has an architectural charac¬ 
ter that may be a veiy bad one.” 

^uch a conclusion* so judicious yet so unexpected,, 
raises at once tbe suspicion Ln our minds whether the 
examples chosen are really representative of modem 
English architecture. 

We must point out one mistake on page re 1. ** The 
[are If. Cl- A* Voysey "is an error : he is the present 
master of the Art Workers’ Guild, and vm much alive, 
W. E* Vernon Crdv^on [FJ. 
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Exhibition of Modern British Architecture 

AT THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION : OPENING CEREMONY 


On Monday, 26 May, the Earl of Crawford and 
Bakarres formally opened the Exhibition of Modern 
British Architecture at Wembley Exhibition, in the 
presence of a distinguished company + 

THE PRESIDENT R.LB.A (Mr, J. Alfred Goich) 
called upon Lord Crawford to open the Exhibition. 

THE KARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
(Hon, F.R.I.B.A.) : You must all Ik aware of the 
object of this Exhibition. It is to show the work of 
British artists, extending back for some twenty years, 
and representing all parts of the British Empire, at 
home and overseas. It is good, in the first place, that 
the art of architecture should occupy so prominent a 
place in the Palace devoted to the arts in general, \[ere 
we are, immediately an the right of the main entrance 
to this great building* thus occupying a position of 
primacy which all artists* whether they hi sculptors 
or painters, nr indeed musicians or poets, will readily 
concede 10 the mother of the arts, namely architecture. 
The Exhibition* 1 hough representative, 1 am glad to 
^ay is not c>ver-representative* It is true that we have 
got here some 450 examples representing the work of 
no fewer than 300 architects, from the United Kingdom, 
from Canada, from India and from South Africa. 
Australasia, alas! is not yet represented, the exhibit 
not having arrived in time for this occasion, an 
omission l specially regret, because s^me admirable 
work has recently been accomplished ■" the great 
Continent of Australia. The Exhibition is represen¬ 
tative* roughly coveting about 20 years, though at the 
same time representing the work of a good many 
generations of architects* for we have illustrations of 
the work of the veteran architect* Sir Thomas Jackson, 
at one end of the scale, and at the other end of the scale 
we have reproductions of work performed by yoking 
men and women in their twenties. We sec all styles, alt 
characters* all methods and all objectives. If you look 
through the catalogue you will realise how wide is the 
scope to which this art is devoted : a college of music, 
a city hall, a town hall, a school, a music room, a war 
memorial, a dining-room, bank* — there seem to be 
many banks in the British Empire — public baths, a. 
Church, a cathedra 1 1 a convent, factories, country 
houses, business houses, and so on* showing that, a& 
time goes on, those who occupy commercial or business 
premise* are, happily, coming to realise ihat for dis¬ 
tinction, and perhaps also for success, the more they 
enlist the services of a well-qualifted artist, the more 
likely they arc to do credit to themselves Lind credit to 
the community in which they live. You will notice I hat 
ihc waits are entirely occupied by photographs or 
drawings ; there is none of those maddening plans so 


agreeable 10 ihe architect and so deterrent to the lay¬ 
man, like most of you and certainly like myself, 1 
believe some architects disapprove of this. Photo¬ 
graphy, often enough* does not convey the full sig¬ 
nificance of the huilding, and in some cases, they 
tell me, invests it with a dignity and charm which 
originally it did not possess. But, after all, this Exhibi¬ 
tion is not prepared in order to be a technical exhibition 
for technical men; it is meant to appeal to the public as 
a whole, 10 show the vast crowds who come here {Sir 
Lawrence Weaver telte me that a day or tun ago no 
fewer than 13 ,000 people passed through this particular 
building) the effort and the achievement of architec¬ 
ture, The Exhibition represents the effort, ihe pro¬ 
gress and, I hope, also the stability of the an of 
architecture. There is plenty of scholarship, too, 
plenty of originality. Personally, I do not look upon 
originality as an objective in itself; those who try to 
achieve originality merely because they despise the 
past seldom product: anything really worthy of Hie 
present. Bill originality of thought and of scholar¬ 
ship is, of ill things, an excellent factor in work as 
applied tu the requirements of our Empire* for we liave 
every variety of climate, of sky, temperature and 
geology, each of which must, and should* have its 
influence upon fhe local architecture, and in and from 
each of which much good inspiration can he drawn. 
This is a really nation*] British Exhibition ; nobody 
going round these rooms could ever be deluded into 
saving that what they see before them is the work of 
Italian, German, of Scandinavian artists. What you 
see is British and essentially British ; whai is gathered 
here together b Imperial and essentially Imperial. 
That is what we want to foster and to siiululate—the 
strength of a British ideal, tempered by the wisdom 
of the past and drawing lessons from all that is most 
fruitful in our own day, 

t hope that the public is going to patronise this 
Exhibition as well as it deserves, 3 hope that the 
numerous artists who will be coming to London this 
summer will likewise make a point of seeing it. It will 
do them good to sec our work ; it will do m Rdod to l*c 
brought inio contact with young and living minds 
from overseas. The interaction will be profitable 10 
both* 

Lord Crawford then declared the Exhibition open. 
THE PRESIDENT* in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Lord Craw ford, said : We have all listened to what 
Lord Crawford has said with great pleasure and hive 
admired the discrimination of hU remarks. With 
regard to what he said about the plan* I quite agree with 
him, although, as an architect, one always deplored the 
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absence of plans in ari architectural exhibition ; in 
Let, an architect cannot thoroughly understand the 
dimensions unless ho has a plan to guide him. But on 
this occasion, as the principal appeal is to the public, 1 
think it is wise not to have had a great mass of matter 
which would have Been unintelligible to them* I should 
like to congratulate Sir John Simpson upon these room*, 
which are extremely simple in their adornment and are 
admirably lighted, 

1 have the greatest pleasure in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Lord Crawford for hi& kindness this after- 
noou* 


SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
Mr. Goteh, its President, and to the Architecture 
Club and Mr. Squire, its President* for their very 
successful labour in gathering togesher what Lord 
Crawford had said was a most representative show. 
! he Exhibition had organised; all the exhibits inside 
the galleries through various bodies and various com¬ 
mittees, but he was sure that none had been more 
successful than the Institute in gathering together— 
which was a difficult thing—an entirely representative 
show of British architecture. 


The Exhibits 

BY RONALD P. JONES, M.A. [A’.J 


The Inhibition now' being held in the four “ short 
period " rooms of the Palace of Art at Wembley repre^ 
sents work done in Great Britain, the Dominions, and 
the Colonics during the last fifteen years* In actual 
fact, this means only ten years of building, divided 
symmetrically by a five-years interregnum* the effect 
of which has still not entirely lost its force in many 
directions of architectural activity. 

In the Foreword to the Catalogue it is claimed ihnt 
" an Exhibition such as this would fperhaps have been 
impossible only a few years ago. But recently, ex¬ 
hibitions of architecture were confined to the galleries 
of the architectural societies, where they w ere seen only 
by architects and students p and to the architectural 
room at the Royal Academy, where they were seen 
chiefly by people who hail wandered in hy mistake and 
people who only wanted to escape the crowd." 

But is the change* after all, so great ? The Palace of 
Alt U to the general public mainly a Picture Gallery, 
for admission to which an extra charge is made, and 
the short period exhibition of 161c moment is sure to be 
regarded as a sort of side show. 

11 Caelum non animuru mutant qui . , *" transfer 
the scene from Piccadilly to Wembley ! At 4 o'clock 
on the day after the official opening exactly eight 
person & were present in the four rooms, including the 
writer of these notes ; and of the eight, three merely 
paused to glance at a model on lheir hurried voyage to 
the adjoining picture gallery B while one occupied the 
only chair visible in this pan of the building, and was 
obviously resting and enjoying the sacred and awe¬ 
inspiring hush which is so familiar 111 the architectural 
room at Burlington House, and is here even mare 
r cm ful by contrast with the rutile and buttle only a few' 
yards away, where a seething mass of people struggles 
in the queue for the QuecrTs DcdPs House—in itself 
certainly a work of architecture, but probably making 
its appeal to the public mind on other ground*, 


1 he limit of fifteen years which has been taken as 
defining the term i4 modern happens to include the 
close ol .l period of design which we now see to have 
had its characteristic point of view and treatment of 
design and detail, a point of view which we no longer 
hold, and which definitely dates the buildings in which 
it prevailed. It is questionable whether even vet we 
are tar enough away to judge it dispassionately in the 
process of architectural evolution : but the stater art 
of music has j*i$r provided a parallel case in the 
revival of StraussV masterpiece, 11 Der Rosenkavalier, M 
after an interva] of eleven year? since its first appear¬ 
ance in London : for it is only now that we can disen- 
tangle our impressions of it from the merely temporary 
effects of novelty and fashion of the moment, and 
appreciate the greater qualities which have survived 
and will give it permanent value. This architectural 
penod is typified by a group of large official buildings 
which included the War Office, the Mersey Dock 
Board building in Liverpool, and the Bdfisr City 
Hall (which is included in this exhibition): they all 
represent the “ competition manner pt of that time, 
w hen 1 he scale of the design was small and the elements 
of the composition elaborate and crowded, as com¬ 
pared with the greater simplicity and severity of post¬ 
war b li t Edi iigs of the same kind." 

I hi5 tendency to simplification can be seen at work 
ail through the first room, which provides a good 
general survey of recent building for secular ptirtaW 
nfficiab civic, professional and commercial, nearh 
. c *P rHS <« w* variations on a classical theme. There 
is, to begin from the Empire ^int of rie*, the reticent 
dassu of the RoyaI Palaec, and the ornate "grand 
injitticr of Australia House, asserting itself, iiH the 
headquarter of a wmw young Dominion should do, 
]l . ut The limits of dignity; while the 

“' Vr"" 1 8 , >r ,}ltt Mveft " gnuid manner" of 
he (xiamorgan County Hall, and the free individual 
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classic of the London County Hull. Educational- life, 
again* is represented by the severe il neo-grec " of 
JJailcybury College Big Schuol* and the free " neo- 
grec hl of die Liverpool Students 1 Union. The semi* 
public life of the dub by the French classic of the 
Royal Automobile Club* with its graceful family like¬ 
ness to Gabriel's fayades in the Place do In Concorde— 
a likeness all the more appropriate since the French 
Automobile Club now dwells in part of his western 
block ; and by the typically English classic of the 
Carlton Club in its new suit* which has just replaced 
the rapidly decaying splendours of the Venetian cloak 
of Sansovino. Then we pass to commercial archi¬ 
tecture on the grand scale, the stately classic of Wakeley 
House and the modernist classic of Messrs. JJhckins 
and Jones* with its insistence an rectangular forms to 
the complete exclusion of all the expected curves and 
rounded surfaces ; and, as a counterblast to the whole 
classic theme. Messrs. Liberty's half-timber madrigal, 
a piece of “ period scenery fc+ raised to the highest 
point of design and craftsmanship. 

The recreational life is provided for by the brilliant 
experiment at Brighton in the problem of the cinema 
iheatre* where the function of the building itself is new 
and comparatively unexplored* so that tradition has 
little weight here, either as a guide or as a burden. 

Another modem problem has only one illustration* 
in she smoking room of the ss. Tutcamti* The in¬ 
ternal treatment of the great passenger steamer has 
never yet received its own special consideration* as the 
clothing of 3 structure profoundly different from the 
ordinary 11 building/ 1 It may even be argued that if 
architecture is a matter of building* this is not a 
subject of architecture at all* and properly comes under 
the head of decorative furnishing. But it is at any 
rate just as architectural as the internal treatment of a 
steel-framed hotel or office building, except that in the 
steamer, being a floating structure* the use of the 
column as a solid support seems inappropriate, and it 
should only logically be used in a decorative and playful 
farm, as in the " 1 retMage 11 architecture, which is 
already used for the sheltered duck verandahs. 

Domestic architecture, as might be expected* holds 
u less predominant place than it would have done in an 
exhibition twenty years ago. The last ten years have 
Wn a difficult period for the type of house in which 
British architecture has always excelled—the country 
house of moderate size* large enough for some sym¬ 
metry in design, hut not too large to lose its homely and 
private quality* Even here, there is noticeable 1 slight 
change of type from the Georgian 11 Ardenrun*" which 
only just comes within the time limit* and the main 
impression La nf a long, low, and rather rambling 
kind of house* in different "vernaculars” accord¬ 
ing to district—the Cots wold stone of " Nether- 
Swell/ 1 the brickwork of" The Gtoittcre/' and the 


partly timbered version of the old manor at North 
Munstead. 

The next two galleries reproduce, with variations, 
the same survey of British work* since the photographs 
are grouped not by subject, but by designer. The 
rebuilding of the Duchy of Cornwall estate in Ken- 
nington shows the modem method of dealing with the 
poorer quarters of a great town, and the new Middlesex 
Guildhall is one of the best recent examples of she 
recognition of historic surroundings without sacrificing 
originality of design. 

Here, and in the remaining British section* the most 
interesting development Is that of the Branch Bank, 
which lias followed on the great amalgamations which 
have taken place in the last few years. The bank is in 
3 specially good position as a building patron ; it has 
ample funds in use, and some architectural dignity and 
display arc appropriate as symbolising it* financial 
stability. On this theme there are many variations, 
the Georgian of Andover* so exactly of its period that 
one might easily sketch it as a genuine example ; the 
half-timber of Chester* the severe classic of Southport* 
and the more ordinary versions based on seventeenth 
and eighteenth century brick or Slone work. 

The ecclesiastical section shows a good deal of 
traditional gothic to which it seems difficult now' to 
impart much living interest* though the Thistle Chapel 
at Edinburgh shown that it can still be done ; but this 
wall Is dominated by the gothic in she " grand manner 11 
of Liverpool Cathedral* which lias now reached a stage 
of completion when its greatness can he partly realised. 
There are also some experiments in Byzantine brick¬ 
work, and in the design of church interiors in large 
unbroken masses* which may trace their ancestry back 
to the cast end of Monreale Cathedral. 

In the fourth room the Dominions are represented 
by forty fine photographs of Canadian architecture 
from the large collection which w r as seen at the In¬ 
stitute earlier in this year. All these are dated, which 
gives additional interest to the study of their design, 
and should certainly have been done in the case of the 
British exhibit*. The point of special interest here is to 
trace the influence of British and French tradition in 
domestic work, and of recent American design in 
larger and more public buildings. The latter Is evident 
in the Union station at Toronto, which recalls externally 
the Pennsylvania, and internally the Grand Central T 
at New York: in various office buildings which 
approach the sky-scraper type* and show some in¬ 
teresting vertical treatment leaning towards gothic in 
some buildings and classic in others; nod in the 
C.P.R. hotel at Vancouver* which is an example of 
the piling up of subsidiary masses round a central 
tower — a form of design which baa just been forced 
upon New York by recent legislation controlling the 
setting-back of high buddings. French influence 
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occurs in the C*P.R. hotels, where a chateau type, 
originating from the Chit can Frontenac at Quebec, 
seems to have been adopted generally, just as our 
** multiple shops ” adopt a standard design of shop¬ 
front with which wc thereby become familiar. 

The next wall contains some illusiraisons of a classical 
University building at Johannesburg, some buildings 
from the new Delhi, and some from the less new Cal¬ 
cutta ; and thcii the Exhibition suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly comes to an end, so far as the Dominions and 
Colonies are concerned, and fades away with a nu&ccl- 
Uncoils supplement of British examples. Not a single 
building is illustrated from Australia or New Zealand, 
and, except for a photograph of a model from Trinidad, 
nothing from the nuoie tropical colonies, where there 
are so many interesting problems of the adaptation of 
European forms of design to new conditions of dimale 
and surroundings and material. 

In consequence of this, the Exhibition fails to Lie 
really representative of the whole Empire, and the 
British section occupies an unduly large share of the 
wall space. But for the fortunate accident that the 
Canadian photographs were available on the spot T it 
might have appeared as if the Dominions and Colonies 
had tin modern architecture to show at bIL 


Of the models exhibited, that of the British Museum 
Extension is extremely effective, and the building lend* 
itself specially well to a flat elevation model. The 
domestic models ate rather too sm^ll in scale for the 
size of the rooms, and one could wish that the Royal 
Academy had been able to send over Sir Reginald Blom- 
field K s big model of the Mcnin Gate* which suffers viet 
t>aw from \ts era mped surroundi ngs at Hu rli ngton I lou se. 

A small seals model of any object appeals to the 
surviving toy-instinct in all of whether it is merely 
an animal family, or reaches the rapturous perfection 
of the Bassett-Lowkc railway engines, or the Atlantic 
liters of the Shipping Companies- windows, or the 
scenes of colonial life which are so attractive at 
Wembley, But regarded as an illustration of archi¬ 
tecture, a model must have a certain scale and digit it v* 
or else the spectator^ attention is taken up rather by 
1 he ingenuity of the work itself than by the merits 
of the design which it represents. 

Taking the Exhibit km as a whole, it may lie aaJd 
thrit within its limifeofspact and completeness, it gives 
an interesting and encouraging impression of recent 
ferdiiiectttrCj and so for as the British section is con¬ 
cerned T it is fully representative of nur best work and 
present-day point of view. 


Annul tbow who accepted in vital iott to the opening ctrr- 
morvy wrft ;—*Thv Duke of Dtwmliiit. ihe Lfl of Aran, 
the Esr] rtf Stratford, the Lord Him hop of < Oxford, Lord and 
Lfcdy Ix’itthi bmI and Lady Ftuekrmiurr, Lord and Lady 
Sluurt of Wcutky, LcrcJ and Lndy Anslow, Lend and Ltdv 
Tmtoffl, IxirtS Wyfold, Lord, Hi tid’d t r Lord vtui [ -ad^ Beihtlf. 
Lord imd Lady Watinjf. the Master of Eli hank and the- Hon. 
Mr*. Gideon Murray, Sir Frederick and latdy Luvmrd. Lxdy 
Holme*, Lady Tomlin. Lind Mayor of Btrminghuim, Bit 
.Arthur uud Lady Greer, Sir Chur] re iinil L-ady Hobhau*c T Sir 
LuUmm and Lady Round, Lkut^Qencnl Sir Herbert und 
Lady Mile*, Udy Km Wemhcr, 1 July Gujojiiberjif. Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir 'JVa'tn CEurkt. Sir Stanley' l.ciilhes, Sir 11^. 
Mackenzie and Mw, Mc0O*udd, S it Percy and Mra* Sioutvom, 
Sir Frank linnet.. Sir William Hair-While, Sir Campbell Styirt, 
Sir John W\ Stmp.um, Sir Hull md Lady Caine. Sir €har]« 
Morgan, Sir Banister and Lady Fletcher, Sir jairtri And Lady 
Criehron Browne. Sir Charle* and I^dy Walston. Sir C’iurlR 
Slartner, Sir Charles and l+fldy AUom + Sir John urul LjuJv 
L a very, Sit Gregor)' Hlld Lady Fuate r i Sir Israel jind Lady 
GuIIuncz, Sir George H* flllnlt, Sir A, Bmmwll Tbnmim. Sir 
Jiitntt .imi Lady Allen, Sir Charte* and Lady Huthcn. the 
Mayor of Stoke Newington, ihe Mayor and Mavornv of 
Hockney. the Mayor and Miyoreu of Camberwell, ine Mayor 
and Mayoress of Mwyicbyne. die Mayor uld Mayoress of 
Shoreditch, the Mayor and Mayoress of Islington, Major- 
General Seely. Mr*. S. A. Bameii, Major-General and Mra. 
Guise Moore?, Brig.- General Magnus Mafeit, Mt» Belle 
Lewis, Britf -General C. E. Rice, Colonel and Mrs. Hellard, 
Colortei and Mrs. Conway Mason. Colonel and Mr*. Liddell, 
Colonel F- S P Jrfdie. Lirut.-Col. Symorids, Major and Mr*, 
Haldane McFalL Major and Mr*. Crooke, Major and Mrs, 
C. T, Lawrence. Major Belcher, Major and Mr#. H. C. Cor- 
Jetre. the Vict-Cftatwellor, University of London and Mrs. 
Hr. J. Waring, Mr. G. L, Pepin, Mr. L. Cope Comford, Mr, 
CL F, A. Vbyvc % Mr. Allan G, Wywt*Mr. Manning ftoberaon. 
Mr. A. C. R, Matkriuuc. Mr, t. L’nwle* Voyaey. Mr, H. G. 
Courtney, Profewr ind Mrs, R. Aiming Beli, Mr, and Mrs. 


JoEm AWter, Mr. Digby L.Snlnmcn. Mrs OoudesleV Hrrrc- 
toMrtr. Walter c»v*. Mr, Welter Tapper, Mr, H. D.Seute- 
|y<iod, Mr. fliiil Mn, E. B. Musnutu. Mt. and Mr*. W, J. 
Kie fer Mr and Mr*. E, Stanley Ibll. Mr. and Mis. H. V 
Btirke Downnu Mr. and Mr,. Sydney Kltwlli, Mr. H. A 
Newton, Mr. and Mr.. T. \> Bennett. Mr imd Mrs. Kustare 
™T, f i ranvil,e Mr o, 0, Llnvd, Mr. 

end Mr*. \\. i Kv»i h , Sir, and Mrv, Mnuriee E Webb, 
Mr. \\ H. AtlciN-Uertv. the Secretary, British School ,,t 
? , ’'j V. r ’ Mrs- fieoixr B%ans and Miss Evans. 

\ r\r a ,hf ' > C ' Mt e J- fertridice, Mr. C. 

MtArthur Builer. Mr. Alxetnnn Talmo^e. Mr. Sydney 

B llardy Mr A II. Rtati-Teflist.ti, Mrs. 
J ;Oils, Mr. anti Mis, Humphrey Deane, Mr. Tnnwith Wills, 
M | F ^s R '^ ,,rl *‘.^I -ndMrsG. lophflm Porrest, Mt*. 
f' Ll V K - \\ r #n ^ .\ 1n! Ed , Wifd P. Warren, Mr. ,md Mrs,, 
f, Berkeley Mr. end Mrs. V H Biddulph.Pinrfu.rd, Mr ami 

“P *. SU l! «« h T, Morgan, Mr. Georite 
iVniu \i‘ Franci. Hooper. Mr, C. V. Norman. Mr. Tudor 

Wrffe'rBL^i f Rl 1u' r - »ft Mr - W G Newton, Mr. 

«' p Slc ' t Pnmvi* Jones. 

M LJsWsr til*’! l ?'. cl,dl - H«ry Srfler*: 

}J?$!S?£ r i2%z. i sr^ .^devt- s- 

«iid 3 f Mr «ss& srfss 
SP^5/lSj*;j y' t* WjSjSftfc b^wITsmS; 

ts. k,„ a*s? 'sss.’tssri 

Pr^tdem R< n>i Drawing Sueieiy, Mr. A. F. R^benT * 
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The Architecture Club 

SPEECHES BY THE PRIME MINISTER AND MR. GGTCIL 


Mr j. C. SQLTRE, the President qf the Club* 
occupied the chair at the sixth dinner of the 
Architecture Club held at the Hotel Cecil on the 
zt May. The Prime Minister, the RlHotuJ Ramsay 
MacDonald, was the principal guest of the club, and there 
was a good gathering of members and quests including 
H- H. Prince George of Russia. Baron Palmstierna ithe Swedish 
MEnrirerj, Mr. I \ T. Buck land, Mr, H. P. Cart de La foil trine, 
Mr. A, H.CoOt, Mr.EwartCuljMn,MrAV + R_ Davids r M . A. J. 
Duvi,. Mr E. Guy Dauber, Mr C. I W. Dening, Mr. W, 
Reid Dick, Mr, J li. Elder-Duncan fa tertiary), Mr, G, 
Tophim Forresi, Mr. W. A- Forsyth, Sir George Frampton, 
Mr. J. A. Gotch iJ'residenf af the R.l.flA. 1 ( Mr, H+ Aiulrn 
Hull, Mr. Stanley Ifamp, Mr, E. C. Harmed, Mr. Cedi 
IIirffljUDtthn Mr, E. Vincent Ilurri?, Mr, Lewin Hind, Mr t 
P Mnrky Herder, Mr. Ralph Knott* Mr. EL V. Lanehesier* 
Mr. Gilbert Ledward^ Mr, Edward Manic. Mr. H. P< Cm, 
Mnulc, Mr, A. A. Milne a Mr. El. Grevillc Montgomery. Sir 
Frank Ncwiics, Mr. Paul Phipp±, Mr. W.T. Plnnie, Mr+ A* R. 
Fuwys, Mr. S. C, Ramsey, Professor A. E* RichardtfOn, Mr. 
Howard Robemon. Pmfisw VV, Rolhemtrin T Sir Philip 
^n.s.jyTion. !^r John Simplon. Mr, A. Dunbar Smsih, Mr b. 
Speyer, Mr. Harold -Stabler* W. Hiding Thompson, 
Mr, Philip Ti I den. Sir Lharlet Walston, Sir Lawrence 
Wearer, Lard Gcnrld Wdlesfcy, Sir Owen Williams ^ Sir 
Robert Wilt and Professor J, Hubert Worthing Con _ 

.After the loyal toasts the chairman called nticnrion to 
the Exhibition of Swedish Architecture at the Galleries 
of the H.t.BJl. and hoped that it would draw a large 
attendance of visitors. 

The PRIME MINISTER, in proposing the toast of 
Architecture/' said ht supposed he was there for one or 
two very sfmpJc rea&om. The first was that he was very- 
much interested in architecture ; the second, which was 
perhaps explanatory of the first, w-as that long before he 
dined with the gods qi S .30 in the evening he supped 
with the muses at midnight. and at those suppers he 
acquired an interest in the things which were beautiful 
to the eye and comforting to the mind. He had no 
intention whatever, although the tempiation wm perhaps 
severe, of disturb Eng the calm enjoyment they had had 
that evening by talking about controversial copies. At 
a meeting such us that not long ago n friend of his was 
bold enough to make the suggestion that nil the public 
buildings in London should be faced with glazed tiles. 
Another colleague of his wiu, F he believed, foolhardy 
enough [o give his opinion in favour of building a bridge 
□vet Piccadilly Circus p and two or three members of 
Parliament had found they had good taste for the first time 
in their lives and were bothering him about the proposed 
new St, FmiPs Bridge, If he discussed those cofttro* 
vercica at all he would do it in private, and not in public— 
1 hat evening he would keep to I he harmonies. The toast 
he was proposing was to be responded to by Mr. Gotch, 
one of those faithful and devoted servants of architecture 
who had looked in to ibe past as well us contributed some- 
thing to (hi.- present. He did noi know whether Mr. 
Gotch had been so modest as some writers on architecture 
who refused to claim that architecture was the first of all 
the arts ■ hut he (the speaker) did claim that position for 


architecture* They were told ihiii architecture did not 
begin until A definite and conscious sense was super¬ 
imposed upon utility. Utility had never in the whole 
history 1 of humanity been dissociated from a desire to 
do something that was beautiful as well. The first archi¬ 
tect „ the forefather of that club< was the simian gentleman 
who* paying attentions to a simian lady upon a somewhat 
warm day. broke off a bough which he selected not merely 
because it was convenient 10 protect her head from the 
searching rays of the sun. but because he felt it was the 
best and most attractive bough on the tree. That was 
the beginning of architecture—spiritually and historically, 
that simian was ihe father of their chairman ; the fore* 
runner of Mr Gotth [ the raw material from which the 
knights who btiik Wembley had been fashioned. Not 
only was architecture the first of ail the arts. bus jt was (he 
most omnipresent of all the an 5. If he warned to buy 
a good picture he found that a rich American was stepping 
in front of him > and he could not have li; nr it might 
be that a wealthy person not American would buy it [n 
front of him and transfer it to that harem which he called 
his private picture gallery. It was a most extraordinary 
thing that private enterprise in the collection af art 
seemed to have a predominating idea similar to that of 
the Mohammedan who discovered n beautiful lady and 
immediately appropriated her and Locked her up. The 
other arts were purely individualistic.. His heart was 
with the arts which were social, lie was sorry to say 
that even in the choice of hh bouse he had no free will. 
If he wanted to have a door which welcomed him every 
time he put his latch-key into it. he had not the liberty 
to select it. If he wanted a house which beckoned to 
him every time he turned the comer of the street in which 
it was situated, it was out of the question. Every decent F 
God-fearing man declined to buy ready-made clothes— 
was Li nor, therefore, a much greater sin to live in a ready¬ 
made house ? For, after all. a house was clothing. But 
if he could not lake advantage of free will m the choice 
of his pictures, liis door, or his home, there was one 
thing he could do—he could enjoy the streets of the tow n 
in which he Jived, That was where architecture came 
in as a great social an. He believed: in some way that he 
was responsible for the National Gallery, and he was very 
proud of it : but a thing they were very apt to forget was, 
that for every hundred people who took delight in that 
gallery, a million people saw the public buildings that 
were on our streets. On a pure mathematical basis, it 
was far more important that the Government should see 
that it? public buildings were beautiful than that it should 
see that there waft a choice collection of old and new 
musters properly housed. There were some things in 
London which he had passed for the past thirty years for 
which he had never a kind wond + never a kind thought. 
And he did not like that. That was why he hoped archi¬ 
tects would form an association that would adopt some 
revolutionary methods and give him the pleasure of getting 
up one morning and finding that the things he had referred 
to were not. There undoubtedly the Government came 
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in. They had a very great responsibility. Hb great u*&t 
of Government responsibility in building was i " Can T 
fed happy* can ] get a cheery smile. con X feel o spiritual 
welcome every day I pass a building on my way to busi¬ 
ness ? Kl He would toll them a secret he hoped Mr. 
Bald win w p oul d n ot object tp. J us t before he (the speaker) 
came into office ht was consultnJ about a certain com¬ 
mittee which was set up to look after monuments nod big 
buildings and that sort of thing, and he raid* " For good¬ 
ness sake appoint it before I come in , 11 He was perfectly 
certain that Committee was composed of the most worthy 
gentlemen who could have been selected, but he was not 
at all sure but that he would do good sendee if he supple¬ 
mented it with another : a committee of artist 5 t arehiicirta- 
and men—*ud perhaps women too—of good chaste eye 
who could appreciate a beautiful thing when they saw it. 
He would charge that committee,, not with the power of 
creating something fresh, but from the annual estimates 
voted by Parliament he would give them a good store of 
dynamite and allow them to use their discretion in em¬ 
ploying it to clear the wuy for creations that would give 
people more pleasure and would benefit the community 
more than happened fit the present rime. But the great 
point was this ; What could the Government do for archi¬ 
tecture ? He was one of those in favour of getting his 
letters filed* his pencils sharpened, and his doors opened 
by bureaucracy : that was the job of bureaucracy. But 
when ir came to matters of architecture and such things 
bureaucracy was out of place—it wa* too stiff* it became 
too Stuck. An artist who became a bureaucrat became a 
cog in a machine. Spontaneity, the open heart to wel¬ 
come anything new* was gone. Therefore lie was opposed 
to bureaucracy. 'Hit Architecture Club was composed 
partly of professional architects and partly of the patrons 
of architecture—the lion and the Jamb—and that evening 
they were sitting down in holy harmony together. He 
would suggest to the club that it could do no better public 
service than by helping him out of his difficulty, n How 
can the Government help architecTure J how can the 
Government help art ? n His conclusion was that per¬ 
haps the only possible way just now was for the Govern¬ 
ment to be a patron of the am* leaving the architect free 
to do his untrammelled beat* and even then there would 
he many a slip between the cup of idea and the lip of 
Bccompfisiiment. But ftrvfertfcelera, when they looked 
on those old buildings which delighted them so much 
it was perfectly dear that the public had been an eraential 
dement in the development of art. He would like the 
public patron to do more than he had dune. He would 
like to be assured that not a public budding however 
urudJ. would be pur up in this country unless it would be 
possi ble for men and w omen of good iaste to take strangers 
to look at it without being a shamed of it. He did not 
wont public buildings to be more extensive ; be did not 
want them to be great, huge, vulgar ihingi % he did not 
want them to impress by immensity atone—he wanted 
them to impress by their chastity* by iheir spiriiu.nl 
correctness. IT architects bore that in mind they might 
design plain walls or decorated walls; the effect would 
be the sonic* and the cttiaeai would be proud of the spirit 
of their country' as embodied in the building? of the 
country. EIr asked them 10 drink to H4 Architecture, " the 


oldc&t of the arts, the feidm omnipresent of the arts* the 
art which in jus completeness, its wholeness* most com¬ 
prehended the human spirit because it provided the place 
in which the human spirit could dwell. And in giving 
the toa?t there was no name he could more appropriately 
associate with it than the name of Mr. Cotch. No one 
had given more opportunities to the young architect to 
get a grip of tradition, and without tradition architecture 
was dead* 


mr. j _ Alma IjOTcJi, 1MU.13A, in responding to the 
toast, thanked the Prime Minister for his admirable 
speech, and dwelt upon the discrimination It displayed* 
especially in regard to the Simian ancestry of architects, 
but he 1 rusted that so far as his own dc rival ion was con¬ 
cerned he had nut inherited his early ancestors 1 cast of 
countenance. In referring to the composition of the 
chib t the Prime Minister had mentioned architects and 
patrons, but had not alluded to the member* of the press* 
Mr, Gotth then proceeded :■— 

The connection between architecture and the press 
which this club has established should be beneficial to 
both the interests conccrnedi It affords opportunities to 
member? of the press* on the one hand* of familiarising 
themselves with architecture, with its meanings, with if* 
limitations and its suitable methods of expression,, On 
the other hand, it affords opportunity of familhtrising the 
public with the ideas that underlie the manifestation? of 
architecture which meet iheir eyes on every hand. 

J would nrspen t wily plead for a dignified treatment of 
the subject, free from the chatty interview, or anything 
hkdy to degenenite into barefaced advertisement of 
architect? and building mate rials, I do not presume eo 
suggest 10 journalists the best method of gaining the 
public pr, hut from the point of view of architecture it h 
the building itself that is of interest not the personality 
of the architect or his opinions, nor yet the ordinary 
materials employed In it the vendors of which desire to 
increase their sales* Nevertheless the architect, a* 
creator ot the building, is worthy of mention—quite a? 
worthy, in the case of a public building* as the gentleman 
whn open? it. or even the firm who supply the refresh¬ 
ment?. 

It appear? io me that one of the way? to attract the 
public and Increase its interest in architecture is to bring 
home to it the humsrn aspect of the subject : and by 
human aspect I do not mean the appearance of the archi¬ 
tect as distinguished from his architecture, but rather the 
forms? which architecture has taken from time to rime— 
and indeedI util! takes—in order to comply with human 
rareds Mid desires. Of forms to which it has been brought 
by the torre of great emotions or profound thought 
Of thr two great Styles familiar to u* in die West, 
gothic appeals to the emotions* Classic to the Imdlecl. 
c ^51^™RP*» m Gothic cathedrals were not drawn to 
them by pure reason or the with to have hrefltttiul 
doubts resolved. bur by worship to be paid to in uiw»m- 
prehended Power by joy to lie expressed, grief tn be 
assuaged fjidt to be confessed and parim^d-un terms. 
And an these buddings produce in mankind according re. 
its mood unspeakable awe, exaltation of spirit, peace of 

of ^y^ human knowledge. 

They follow no fixed m ]« of proportion ; here tbev are 
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narrow and lofty h there broad and low. Here they soar 
to height* incalculable* there they stretch away in infinite 
perspective. Their intricacy of detail is resolved by 
constant repetition into harmonious simplicity, 

But emotions can be exhausted, as well those of the 
masses as those of individuals. Europe* awaiting 0 new 
stimulus, grew restless* and then there came that great 
awakening which we term the Renaissance. Knowledge 
strove with ignorance, the mind questioned the heart, the 
intellect held ihv emotions in check. No longer Was 
architecture to he subject 10 a kind of inspired frenzy. 
Under the guidance of devotees filled with knowledge of 
ancient cIjshic examples it now submitted itself to strict 
rules of proportion, to symmetrical mu ns hulling of its 
features, to carefully calculated arriving after tufty ideals. 
Its appeal was now to the intellect rather than to die 
emotions, which found a vent through more mundane 
outlets. 

From this vert’ fleeting glimpse of architecture in one 
of its human aspects may l pat to on equally brief glance 
at a direction in which it b.is complied with human needs 
and desires ? 

We have often gazed with delight at some tower 
perched upon a crag or standing forlornly mirrored in a 
lake. Bui the romance of the one position and the 
desolation of the other played no part in the original con¬ 
ception, These rowers, which in truth were the homes of 
our early ancestors, were placed in such situations for 
the purposes of security. The same purpose controlled 
th“ir appearance* which Lb little more than a mass of 
masonry—a limitation easily understood when we reflect 
that even’ window was a weak spot in defence against 
determined attack. For centuries did this need of 
security dominate the architecture of houses ■ but as law 
and order grew greater* the necessity for protection grew 
less, and at length almost vanished under the rule of 
Elizabeth. And so the mansions of her time became full 
of windows—they spread themselves bravely, they cast 
off cumbrous devices for defence, they assumed, in the 
words of S>r 'Hionws More, a " gorgeous and gallant IJ 
aapcct. Their size and arrangement wore tribute* to an 
increase of refinement, and were sometimes tribute* to 
the queen herself and the desire to house her adequately 
during her frequent progresses. 

But the mansion* of Elizabeth fade from our vision ; 
gables p parapet*, great chimney-stacks* mullioned win¬ 
dow* melt into thin air, and the picture emerge* again a* 
a great house flanked by detached wings. Its columned 
portico, its duly spaced tosh windows, its colonnades 
leading outward to the wing*, make up n wide-stretching 
l sy ide which fills the beholder with wonder and ndmira¬ 
tion : and well it mny r for this is the palace of nne of 
Queen Anne’s nobles, for whom the world was made 
and the fullness thereof. 

Far awjy within a rural garden, or placed hard on 
street as it leaves a country town, stands 4 modest 
yet substantial house of red brick, with a pleasant front 
door placed amid sash windows large and simple on each 
hand. This is a development in architecture consequent 
on the definite emergence of the middle clashes and 
tmrked by the increase of well-to-do merchants, of 
lawyer** doctor* and maiden ladies of independent means, 
who all housed themselves in such dwellings. 
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A whole gallery of similar pictures might be dniwn T 
some in stronger colours, some in subtler detail, bur all 
showing how architecture reflects social changes* and 
how, behind its grave and impassive front, there is u vivid 
human intemt. 


V N l FICATIDN AXD REG ISTRA TION 
f.Hving to inadvemnee iJic concluding letter of die 
correspondence between die President of the Institute 
and Mr. A. \\ . S, Cross was omitted in the last issue of 
the Journal {see pp r +85-86, The PresidcfitV letter was 
ss follows : 


15 Aprit 19^4, 

DtAii Mr. Uros?* — Y our letter of 12 April was lead to 
the Council yesterday. After careful consideration !hcy 
decided that they could not see their way to alter the 
decision which they had previously taken, namely, to 
pl"« the whole matter before the General Body ar the 
forthcoming election and to abide by the decision. As the 
interests of the Licentiates, who at present have no vote* 
are affected by the Cuundrs proposals, ir was also decided 
to consult them on the scheme. 

The Council deeply regret that the " Defence League ,f 
have not seen their way to accept the Council** proposals, 
which have been put forward as a sincere a [tempt to find 
a middle course between the views of those who are in 
favour of a large measure of unification such as was 
discuprd in 1922 and those who are opposed to anv 
addition to the membership of the R,LB.A. 

Believing as they do shat their proposals constitute the 
irreducible minimum of the concessions that must be 
accepted if any serious progress is to be made in the pro¬ 
motion of a Registration Bill, they regret that the "De¬ 
fence League pp have found it necessary to take up a 
position which the Council believe to be'contrary 10 the 
wishes of the profession a$ a whole. 

In view of the irreconcilable attitude definitely taken 
up by certain members of the " Defence League ” Com¬ 
mittee at the recent conference. the Council fed that they 
have no option but to place the whole matter before the 
member*. — Ycura faLihLilly, 


A. W B S. Cross. Esq, 


L Alfhep Gotcit, 

President RJ.B./L 


MR. GOTCII AND OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
The Honorary Degree of Master of Arts of the 
University of Oxford will be conferred upon the 
President (Mr. J. Alfred Gotch)* on 19 June 1914, 

THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS, 

Mr. John Sulman [E.J* of Sydney, Chairman of the 
Canberra Advisory Committee, was honoured with a 
Knighthood in recognition of his services to the 
Commonwealth ot Australia, and Air. Walter Peacock 
I Honorary Associate) crested a K.C.WO. 


The Annual General Mating of the members of rhv 
*ociciy for the Promotion of Raman Studies wilt 1* held at 
[he Society of Antiquaries, Burlington How, W. ( on 
Tuesday, 17 June, at 4,30, Dr. G. Macdonald, the Preside 
will take the Chair. 
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Obituary 

F* W s POMEROY, R,A, (Honorary Met ate). 
By Sm \\. GoscoMhe John, K t A. 

A warm and intimate friendship of over 40 years 
enables me so speak with admiration and affection of 
the late l\ W. Pomeroy, R.A., whose disposition and 
character endeared him to so large a circle of friends 
and acquaintances. His broad and sympathetic mind T 
enriched by wide experience* was singularly free from 
prejudice and narrow* minded ness ; for his attitude 
towards art and life was nrie of sympathy and wise 
tolerance. 

He was keenly alive, and readily responded to all 
that wto sincere and earnest ; but humbug and chi¬ 
canery of nil kinds were foreign to bis open and 
kmdlv nature. To one so happily constituted the 
practice of sculpture came naturally and easily T for he 
never appeared to be handicapped, even as a student, 
by technical difficulties. 

The cose with which he passed through the schools 
was remarkable and astonishing ; and all who were 
Ills fellow students at Lambeth and the Royal Academy 
we 11 remember the enthusiasm winch his work tn the 
schools created. Those were memorable days in the 
history of English sculpture, and the names of Harry 
Rates 2nd his intimate friend and fellow student, 
Frederick Primeroy, will not t>e forgotten. 

These notable qualities in the student bore rich 
fruit in the years that followed, and a long and varied 
series of works of high merit soon placed Pomeroy 
in the front rank of British sculptors. A happy 
temperament and a balanced mind shone through all 
he did, and many of lus works possess a serene charm 
that is truly Greek in spirit and inspiration. There is 
no obvious striving after beauty, or, to a matter of 
fact, after any special quality ; but by a rare combi na¬ 
tion of suitability of material t design and execution, 
with a remarkable plastic rightness, grace and beauty 
came forth naturally, with seeming ease, just as in 
natural growlh. 

These unusual characteristics are shown very clearly 
in Pomeroy's decorative works, for, whatever the 
subject-matter happened to be* the work always pos¬ 
sesses an agreeable affinity with the architectural 
setting. His portrait statues, effigies, etc., arc, for 
similar reasons, always convincing and true to charac¬ 
ter. His happy temperament and real “ Hair " for 
sculpture are delightfully portrayed in his nude siaturs 
and statuettes, for in these he set his own conditions, 
and was moved only by his own impulses. 

Pomeroy was of the race of bom sculptors* He 
did not drift into the art, hut came, to was fitting and 
right, through the crafty and his vocation seemed as 
inevitable at a (ink in the chain. 


lit was never turned from hit path in the smallest 
way by the sensational manifestations that arise from 
time to time and cause excitement in the realm of 
sculpture. His instincts were too w r cl! rooted. Tie 
welcomed all new efforts, but the sensational he re¬ 
ceived with a kindly tolerance, safe in the knowledge 
that they were only of passing interest. He had little 
liking for the capricious and tile eccentric. The frank 
and the straightforward were more to his taste, 

Pomeroy 1 * greatest attribute was, [ think, his 
loyalty, which extended not only to his friends, but 
influenced all his actions and touched everything 
with which he had tn deal, His geniality was perhrps 
his most outstanding characteristic* 

Many years ago a distinguished foreign sculptor 
told me that Pomeroy was 11 the happiest sculptor he 
had ever known*" 

We shall all miss hirn much, but to those who were 
his fellow students in the early eighties, the loss will 
be great. 

BERTRAM GROSYENGR GOODHUE. 

By H. Austen Haul [PJ. 

Those who heard Mr, Goodhue's address before 
the Imrimur on the occasion of the Exhibition of 
American Architecture in November, *931, will re¬ 
member a very charming personality as well as a most 
original and stimulating address. Mr, Goodhue was 
naturally diffident as a public speaker, but was none the 
less capable of interesting his audience and leaving \m 
imp ration on their minds of intellectual adventure of 
a high order, 

Mr. Goodhue reminded us that he was British both 
in descent and in sympathy* and particularly in archi¬ 
tectural sympathy ; and the large amount of beautiful 
Gothic work he leaves behind him is a testimony to his 
enthusiastic study of English w ork of the Pre-Reforma¬ 
tion period. No man living in the United States has 
done more to keep alive the Gothic tradition of building 
—a tradition which he rightly claimed for America us 
as wdl as fur the country of her origin. Mr. Goodhue's 
powerful mind has given America a pcrculiarly rich and 
varied architecture in the many beautiful buildings he 
has erected, m each of which great knowledge of the 
past has been the servant of creative genius of excep¬ 
tions! force. I bus he has been able to turn his mind 
Jrum Gothic cathedrals to Hpanish American work, 
and in the San Diego Exhibition he surprised even his 
admirers with his versatility in that ultimate expression 
of the Rococo manner. 

Again, in the Nebraska State Capitol classic forms 
are used in a great composition, mediieval in its concep¬ 
tion in which a tower of enormous sitte rises from the 

1 l, ? Thc office buiIdiri E at its base. It is pro¬ 

bably the most original design for a targe building that 
has been produced in recent years. At the present 
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time, when \\c arc Ionian^ to Sweden for original and 
surprising work, it isimcrcstmg to find a man sn steeped 
in tradition oa was Goodhue, yci withal so fresh and 
vigorous in thought p who could on occasion give the 
moderns something so stimulating to think about* 

He looked to England for many of hm draughtsmen H 
and sought the help of kindred spirits who had been 
tmined under the great masters of Gothic work on this 
stdc + The mimes of Dudley and Bentley were the 
associations he loved to foster in ihe office/ He would 
express humorous surprise when English architects 
visited America t remarking that they had left the tradi¬ 
tional source of inspiration behind them* and that 
America had nothing comparable to offer the visitors. 
His natural modesty did not understand how well worth 
a visit were the creations of his own fertile brain* 

Mr T Goodhue "a one time connection with the firm 
of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson Is well known, and 
the list of Hs b works has filled the architectural papers, 
llis contemporaries in the Stales have vied with each 
other in paying homage to his memory, and have re¬ 
corded many aspects of his genius and personal details 
of his lilc. Wc on this side recognise him m a great 
artist who loved our country as his own, and claimed 
his share in the eomnn heritage of its architectural 
achievements in the past. 


JAMES SALMON [F] 

The death took place <rm 27 April, at Glasgow, of Me 
James Salmon, K.R.LILA,, F.LA {Scot ). The firm of 
Messrs. James Salmon and Son, of which he was the sole 
partner, wns founded a hundred yean ago by his grand- 
father, a magistrate in the city, Rafik- James Salmon, His 
father, t he laic Mr. W, F r Salmnn* was also in the firm. 
Mr + Salmon was a man of strongly marked and individual 
character, and rose to an outstanding position in his pro¬ 
fession Me axocuted work for th e Ghwgmv Fa rish Council „ 
the Education Authority, and other public bodies, and 
umong other buildings in Glasgow erected to his design 
is a number of important blocks of mercantile offices, 
including the Mercantile Chambers, 53, Ruthwdl Street, 
the Si, Vincent Chambers, 144. SL Vincent Street, and the 
Lloo Chambers, 170, Hope Street, the Iasi-named being 
construeied of reinforced concrete, of which he made a 
special study, 

-Mr. Salmon Wiv* particularly interested in the designing 
01 mtcnul fumfahinga and decorations, and in thk did 
touch effective and artistic work. Ufa last commission 
was the reconstruction of ' Redlands/ 1 Great Western 
Houd, Glasgow* for its new purpose as the Glasgow 
llomcn s Private Hospital . 

MR* IL FL STATHAM. 

Stathatn* who for many years was Editor of The 
Builder t died on the 59th May. A note on his career 
Wfcjl appear in the next issue of the Journal. 
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ST, PAUL’S BRIDGE* 

L,C,C. Proposal to City Council, 

At the Court of Common Council* held on ag May, 

Mr. FI. Roper Barrett asked the Chairman of the Bridge 
House Estates Committee whether hh attention had been 
called to the answer of the Prime Minister to 0 question 
addressed to hint in the Mouse of Commons concerning 
the construction of the proposed St, Raufs Bridge, when 
he stated that the Government were prepared to submit 
tlie question co the Advisory Committee which it was 
proposed to sec up under the London Traffic Bill. 

Str Henry Kimber replied that the answer of the Prime 
Minister had been before the Bridge Motile Estates 
Committee thur day. At the name time a letter was read 
frqm the Minister of Transport suggesting that the Com- 
mi lice should defer further deliberation upon the scheme 
until it should have received the consideration of the 
proposed Traffic Committee, which it was hoped to set 
up at a very early date. Although the Committee had 
resolved to submit a report to the Court, recomrntutding 
thin the bridge be proceeded with* and whilst they saw 
no reason to depart from the views they had taken of the 
subject, they bad unanimously agreed to comply with 
the suggestion of the Minister of Transport, a course 
which Sir Henry Kimfecr ventured to hope would receive 
the full approval of the Court. 

The Court of Common Council had Aha be I ore them a 
letter from the London County Council communicating 
the following resolutions :— 

(d> That the City Corporation be invited to join the 
Council in an inquiry into the existing and future pro¬ 
vision of means of road transit across the Thames in 
London, 

(ft) That, subject to the City Corporation accepting the 
In vital ion referred to in the foregoing resolution («),, a 
Com mission be appointed to inquire into the whole 
question *f the adequacy, condition, etc, T of existing 
bridges and the necessity (if any) for additional means of 
transit across the Thames within the Administrative 
County of London, and to formulate a general policy on 
the subject ■ and that such Commission: do cunsi&i as 
to one-half of members appointed by the Council and ns 
to the other half of members appointed by the City 
Corporation, 

It was added that a auggeitijan had been made that the 
Commission should consist of six member* of the Council 
and six members of the Corporation, the Corporation 
being invited to give the Council it* views in regard to 
the scope of the reference. 

The Court agreed, without dj&cut&ioiv, that the letter 
be referred to the Special Committee fur consideration 
and report* with instructions to confer with the Bridge 
House Estates Committee and any other committee they 
may think desirable. 


SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE, 

The recent exhibition of modern Swedish archi¬ 
tecture, by its freshness and charm, hits come as such 
a revelation to many of us that it seems appropriate 
in this connection to direct special attention to the 
fact that our library contains a conti nun ns aeries of 
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Ttkwb Tidsknfiy a periodical publication illustrating 
the development of contemporary Swedish archi¬ 
tecture during the past thirty years. 

It is to Mr. J. C. GLason* of Stockholm, (me of our 
Honorary Corresponding Members, that we are 
indebted during that long period for an annual gift in 
the form of a !>ound volume of the previous year's issues. 

His kindness is best rewarded by a wider appre¬ 
ciation* The natural result of such study could only 
have one result an increased admiration for the 
delightful work now being done bv Swedish architects* 

b* a 

THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL* 

The Co^secration. 

The Cathedral will be consecrated in the presence 
of His Majesty the King on the afternoon of Saturday, 
19 July, and on Sunday, 20 July, His Majesty Iras 
expressed a wish to attend the morning service at the 
Cathedral (during this service the special WarMemorial 
Trainscpt will be dedicated). In addition to the above 
ceremonies, the Cathedral w tl! he open to the public* 
on payment, between 24 June and 28 inclusive* 

INTERNATIONAL TOWN PLANNING 
CONFERENCE, AMSTERDAM. 

An International Town Planning Conference has been 
organised by the Tnlcmational Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Feduratsnn to take place at Amsterdam from 
2 to 9 July. 

The chief items for discussion will be ,H Regional 
Planning in Relation to Large Cities," and ** Parks, 
Park Systems and Recreation/’ 

Delegates will attend from practically all European 
countries, and there will be contingents from Australia^ 
America, japan, etc, HJLH* Prince-Consort of (be 
Netherlands will be the chief patron of the- Conference. 
There will also be a specially elected exhibition dealing 
with the subjects of the Conference. Pun her particulars 
can be obtained on application to ihe Organising Sene- 
tarv, IniemnLional Garden Cities and Town planning 
Federation* 3, Gray's Inn Place, London, W*C + i. 

R.l.RA* VISIT TO PETERBOROUGH 
BRICKFIELDS. 

A most interesting and enjoyable visit wm arranged by 
the R.t.B.A, on Saturday, 31 May, to Peterborough, at 
the invitation of the Loudon Brick Co, and Fortiers, Ltd-, 
who placed two saloon carriage* at the disposal of the 
members, and charabancs at Peterborough* to visit the 
brick yards. 

Major Hill kindly conducted the party round* and 
explained the various processes* 

Members were much impressed by the modem and 
up-to-date methods employed in the making of Fiction 
brick*, and the inright into their manufacture did much 
to remove some of the prejudices that may still cling to 
the uw of the Fiction brick in certain positions. 

Aftcr lunch and tea, kindly provided ai the Greai 
Northern Hotel by out hosts, a brochure on the Fletton 
brick w-aa presented to each member. 


THE COLLEGE OF ART, EDINBURGH, 

Mb. Geiuuj Moira 1 * Appointment. 

Mr. Gerald Moira, H.W,S,, who for many years was a 
I 3 rnfc*sor at the Koval College of Arts* South Kensington, 
has recently been appointed Principal of the College of 
Art, Edinburgh, This appointment, Mr. Moira** friends 
and clients will be glad to hear* docs not necessitate his 
severance with London, w here he will retain his house and 
studio, or of his giving up his private work, w r hich the 
authorities in Edinburgh desire hin to continue for the 
benefit of the students. Mr. Moira h s paintings art welt 
known at the Royal Academy and other exhibitions. I !c 
has also, as is well known to architects, been associated 
vrith the decoration of many important building*, amongst 
which the most familiar is his work at the Centred Criming! 
Court, Lloyd’s Register (Board Room and Entrance), 
United Kingdom Provident and Temperance Institution 
(Board Room)* Unitarian Church House, Liverpool 
(Libraryand Vestry)* St. Paul's, Knight*bridge (12 panels 
in chancel), also the Stations of the Cross at the same 
church* Troeadcro Restaurant, Pasmore Inwards 
Library, Shoreditch, P. & Or Pavilion, Paris Exhibition* 
iqio\ Panel* in Hall of British Pavilion* Rio Exhibition p 
1923 ; King's Hall, Holbum Restaurant (panels fn mosaic), 
numerous ships for the P. Sc O. Line, etc. Air. Moira 
has also designed much work in stained glass for the late 
Mr. E. W. Mountfcird, Mr. Henry T* Hart, Sir John 
Burnet, Messra, Unsworth, Messrs. Worthington & Sons, 
and other architect*. 


THE ARCHITECTS 1 AND SURVEYORS 1 
APPROVED SOCIETY. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Architect*' and 
Surveyors' Approved Society was held at the Surveyors* 
Institution on Wednesday, 16 April. 

It was reported that the Society's invested funds 
amounted to £10,190, and the second valuation of the 
Society which was now due, it ’was hoped, would reveal 
an extremely satisfactory position as regards the benefit 
funds. During the past year the following benefits had 
been paid :— 

£ 1. d. 

Sickness benefit , * * ¥ * 111167 

Disablement benefit .. + , 82 S 5 

Maternity benefit .. . * *, 23 o o 

Suh*ic:ri prions, to hospitals T r 25 o o 


Special Benefits. 
Dental bene fits 
Optical benefit* 

Surgical appliances 
Convalescent treatment 


36 12 o 

4 S 9 
1 8 b 

16 7 & 


The S?crcittfy of the Society will be pleased to advise 
members of the architectural and surveying professions 
on matter* bearing upon their position under the National 
[ nsirrj ncc Acts. All those whose salary does not exceed 
£250 per annum are required to be insured. 

Forma of application and contribution cards can also 
bt- obtained from the Secretary, 36, Victoria Street* 
Westminster* London, S.Wi. 
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London Building Acts Committee 


The London Building Acts Committee presented u 
Report to the Council in April last- The Conned gave 
it moat careful attention at three meetings, one of which 
was special for that purpose r Representatives of the 
Committee were then present. As a result certain modL 
hcations were inserted by the Council, were unanimously 
approved by the Committee and are included in the final 
report printed herewith, which is in the form approved 
by the Council. 

llic Council has invited the Hon, Secretary of the 
Committee, Mr Chas. A, Daubnty. to read a Paper on 
11 The proposed Reform of the London Building Law” 
on Monday, 23 June nest,, al 4 o + dock, An advance copy 
of the Paper will be sent to members on application to 
the Secretary of the Institute. Theft is a large number 
of points of interest in the Report, and as there may not 
Ijc time for all to be dealt with after the Paper an ad¬ 
journed meeting will be held on Monday 30 June at 
4.30 pm. 

If there are points which arc not dealt with in the Paper, 
and upon which members desire further information, it 
is suggested that they should send particulars to the 
Secretary of the Institute kg that he may receive them not 
later than Saturday, zi June. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE 

I. This Committee was set Up by the Council in July 1 *J 22 
and wm reorganised in July, i923+ 

31 . The following Members were appointed and their 
attendance at the Committee Meetings is indicated by the 
numbers after their rnuiim s— 

Number of 

|a>s\tb]e Number of 
At ten dances .alien db .nee*, 

Paul Waterhouse «, .. ♦ * n o 

A- Keen , , T H .. , , , - 17 2 

Professor &. p, Adahcud, M.A. ,+ n o 

Walter Cave .. .. ., 1? o 

Horace Cubitt ** „„ ** ll O 

W, R a Oavidgc . ■* ¥ 17 0 

C, A. Haubocy ■ * .. ,, .. 16 i£ 

E. Guy Dawbcr,, .. *. 17 Q 

Matt Dawnon ** 17 5 

U. Ati itcn ILLI . * ! P .. ** ii <3 

George M ubbaid . 11 « 

W. G, Hunt 41 ,, ... . * 17 

J.Xjom .. .. it o 

DelisLM Joseph ** ** h , 17 16 

Sydney Ferks p RSA .. .. * * it 5 

JL IJ. Scarlea-Wnod .. ,, 17 1 S 

Sir Henry Tanner, CB. r L$£}< -* i7 M 

Digb> L, Sg|ofmmp B-Sc. >* . * *7 6 

H. V . Ashley ,* 7 2 

Mrtiur H. C- Corktte, O.BiL R.BXJ; 7 * 

1 L M. Fletcher, M-A. Cantab, .. 7 o 

L Alfred G«ch, 1 \SA. .... 7 c 

I ruf. Rercrford Rite. Hon. M. A. Cantab. 7 O 

Raymond Unwin . „ .. .. 7 c 

Michael WoicThnure T M.C. , „ . * 7 q 

III. The Committee reference uis £rt follows : —That the 
London Budding Ael* Co mm i Ur c be established to consider 
IOC Reform of the London Building Acts. 


IV\ Mr. tt. D. Scar|e=-Wood was elected am Chairman, 
and Mr, €. A. Daubnpy, Hon. Secretin'- 

V, The Committee inserted in the lb Journal ” a general 
invitation to members to send in observations and suggestions. 
This invitation appeared in two copies of the " Journal ha and 
m response a number of suggestion* were sent in. 

VL live Committee carefully Considered the report of 
the Royal Commttsion on Fire Brigade? and the recommenda¬ 
tions as they affected London. 

VII. The Committee as requeued by the Council reported 
as to the administration of the Building Act in connection with 
the Royal Commission on the Greater London Scheme. 

Vill. The Committee slftO had a conference vrifh the 
Master Builders" Association, and had mi opportunity of 
obtaining their View? on various points in connection with the 
Ixmdon Building Acts. 

IXr The Committee further noted the large number of 
WDsctib to waive various cnacimenti of the general Building 
Ijw annually granted by the London County Council. 

X. From the information obtained from' all these sources, 
this Committee came to the conclusion that there is no general 
body of opinion among Architect* and Builders, nor in the 
findings of public enquiries, that there should be radical 
changes in the Building Law of London and its administration, 
hut that there are many enactments which require amendment 
utid consolidation, and that administration in some respects 
might be simplified with advantage. 

XL The Committee passed the following resolution 

The Lo ndon Bull ding Act of 1894 together wi th its amending 
Acts have become so involved, And in BO many respects eric 
inapplicable to present-day conditions, 1 hat it ii essential for 
the □dequnie conduct of Architecture and Building in the County 
of London that these Acts should he forthwith Amplified, 
amended and consol iduCect, The Committee recommend 
the Council of the Institute to invj te the London County 
Council to lake the neoAury steps accordingly, at the same 
time informing them that the Council of the Institute some 
time Ego appointed a Committee who are already dealing with 
the subject on these lines and that that Committee would be 
happy to place thdr servi ces at the disposal of I lie London 
County Council. 

This was accepted by the Council of the Institute. Sub¬ 
sequently a commutation was received from, the London 
County Council inviting the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
reels to forward their recommendations and assuring them 
that these shall receive the fulten considertitian. A recom¬ 
mendation yras forwarded 10 the Ijoudon County Council 
suggesting a Conference. 

A communication wjia atso received from the Superi mending 
Architect nf the London County Council expressing sympathy 
with the Resolution. 

XU, At the outset the Committee, driling with its main 
reference, came to the Corkelusiun that a useful pilTJtOse would 
be served by a consideration, in the Hrfrc instance, of ihe broiid 
principles governing the Building Acts and their allied Acls i 
[caving txarninAlion of details for future attention. It wo* 
felt that i t Wfiuld be very deiirahk that all mud men tv cognate 
to those in the l^nndoti Building Acts proper should be cun- 
Hilda ted into one &&&& Building Act. Overlapping and 
confusion would then he avoided. 

XHI t The following heading* were decided upon :— 

L The laying out R widening and altering of utrcets. and 
fixing frontager, 

is. r lTic height of buildings Aiduir npavc about buildings, 
iii- Construction of building and material* used there¬ 
with, 

iv. Party wall procedure. 
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V, Special and temporary building:!, 
vj* DsugefOUa and neglected ttryctUKC. 

«ip Dangerous and noxious businesses, 
viij, Dwdlingi on Eow-I™^ ground. 

ix. Signa. 

i- Fire protection and mraiu of escape. 
xL riprcioJ and exempted building. 

3tii. Administration bi the London County Council, 
liii, Administration by the District Surveyor, 
xav, Mkcellmuoua. 

XV?., Under each of the** headings a precis of the 
lipplicalion of the kw was prepared with comment and 
forwarded prior to each meeting IO every member of the 
Ccmni Litre for infarmaii on and guidance. ^pnnte items 

iwere thut wtw i de reJ and dealt wi th. 

XV. The Coimm 11« + * conclu^um are u follow ; —- 

SECTION I. 

TSe Lxyinf Out, WidmtRp and Aiming of Stwn amd th? 

Fixing of Fftmlaget, 

1 ■ That the law should be altered to give the public a 
right 10 form tmfcnt roads nut of 4 main road* specially where 
it h impracticable to form a connection with another road, 

2 * Th*t the provision that three houses abutting upon * piece 
of land may cause that Sand to become a stmt with all the 
restrictions of lha law attaching to the formation of »tnett 
tends ro be oppressive, A larger number than three should 
be the limit. 

3, That facilities should be given for dcvelopmctLi on the 
line of quadrangles and closer. 

4. Thai under the present Law it if pemuMibk for n few 
irresponsible owner* nf land ©fl ihc aide of a stmt to erect 
building! of any wn all dimensions and these immediately gnvcm 
ihe frontage line for all building* on lurid intervening, even 
though ihc land |r in different Ownership. It seems most 
desirable that when A scheme for laying out a street if approved H 
a building litre should he included in the approval. Thia also 
involves the question as to whether ii would not be very 
desirable for Ihe London County Council to have power w 
lay down j building line for all itmu whether or not there be 
buildings id those Streets, even if this involve same form of 
compensation p and further io secure thst power speedily.. 
Thh would lake the place of the present cumbrous system of 

l^ne of Buddings 1 in Section 22 of the London Budding 
Act, 1894. That it should be enacted ihut thort side Until 
need not be of full Width. 

5* 'Iliai emphasis is not *ulTkienily placed upon the fact 
that the London County Council have wide discretionary 
powers of waiver of most, if not all, of the rm Iters coming 
under this section. 

6. That the following point appeared to require special 
enactment, vie., that where a small building front is recessed 
from the main traffic a ane-starey erection should he definite] y 
permitted on the recessed land untd such times as ihe adjoining 
build-ng* arc also «t back. 

7. That whether the powers of the local atilJinriuc* under the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1^55, lo collect the ™e of malting 
up roads from abutting owners be included in a Building Act 
Or tide, there should be an appeal as thr local authority can 
make Up i mad in Huy material, and also allow any divi of 
tf attic Id use the street, without consulting ihe wkhea of the 
vaiiouf owners w ho have IO meet the cost of making up. The 
obl rations of abutting ownem should be limited to £1 per 
foot of frontage and IQi. per foot Ofi Ibrnk* . 

I, That while there is- power given under two Acts for n 
street 10 disappear limply on the application to two local 
magutraits by the owner of the land abutting upon the »treet h 
or on the application of the local authority, the London 
County Council, who flEtr the authority for ihe laying out of the 
1 Erects and m*y have given very special consideration lo ihe 
laying out of the street* in question, hate rn> voice in the 


disappearance- No street should thus disappear without the 
London County Council and the local authority being re¬ 
presented on any applic^non for closing a street. 

9. Thar there should be an appeal agalnat the right of the 
London County Council or local 4Uthorit> m prohibit 
building over *ewere : many of them may be verv old and the 
direction of some may be unknoWn T with the result lhar either 
Wise valigibk pro|Hrrcy may be discovered to be impossible of 
development except at n prohibitive cost. 

SECTION II. 

Height 0/ Budding! and Qpm Spaas about Btdtdin^i. 

JO - Th * t thef,r is urgent necessity for Some regular lUfto 
ill place Of the presoni conflic»ing role* 1 that certain rule* are 
necessary, while Others unfairly differentiate between similar 
classes of building*. 

11 . That being sdxed with ihc but that in large parts of 
London there is great encroachment on the light And air owing 
to Ihe present right (with a. few' excepimru) to build to a height 
of Sof«t from pavement to coping on any site occupied bv old 
buildings and in any old footway or cartway, even though the 
eld building! are but a few feet high, apodal enactment Should 
. directed to restnrung inis encroaciuTioriltp especially as 
hm tmnoiui w hich might operate owing to the claim of light and 
air can be negusiml by agreement; between owner? on either 
aide of narrow streets. 

II. Thai in wiv Ctoe an exilting old building should be 
allowed to he rebuilt to the casting height. 

13. 'Ihai pfiwit interettsof build! mfowrwn should mu out. 
Vft.gh (he public intcrrtts in awing Ihut adequate Ittfhl and air 
ore provided in every street. 

14. That KM in all pitch, whether old or new, with a width 
OF 50 feet, there it an unrestricted right under Ehe building law 
with few exception*, re build any das* of building w lift an 
Ko feet elevation, this gives a hrighE aboui ij m» the width 
oF the street, which Would bed reasonable proportion of height 
in general en«*. 

15. mi while thi, would allow . «,li K ht uun-.se in new 
alreeb it wnuld definitely restrict the height in barrow old 

"*"* " Udl mtTiai<,a * m s P«ii*Uy «nd ur^tly 

tfi. 'I hit the Citj' of London thould retain its present 
fmm T>H5 auKEt^ed restriction on 

height m narrow itreeta. 

d^Il. J !fm^ t Wh ' ,e ' hr abdve would crit,dl * losi °* feuildin* 
^ - m , narro ' v - 3trtct ' the City, ™smt=»Mun 

hn * ht in Widc 5irMta wjti,in 

4 ,tSa^ n 

^fel i ri1v n!3 r Whi . ch b 7 ,J,rl «= be^S'Sii 

t^nfice of buiidirii- knd tmght h< m-t riff Komcw-hnii bv the 
slnthl increeM of hetghl at building - 

Sf ^ Cc^ty Council to gnmt 

sasrasjc '-*• *-* ■»——JJAk 

ai 

in* in iT s'Siid'T W0 1 rk,rtR ’ cJfl ” Jwc[| - 

buijdingtilwuld 
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24- Thai whether n domestic building does or docs pot 
ibut on a street air spec* at the rear should he provided. 

25, That in new street* a hack passage or some other mean* 
of tiCC?*s to the rear of rows of building? should be prodded. 

36. ITwi the requirement that plan? of working-class 
dwelling which da not abut upon a street shat! be submitted, 
to the London County Council for approval of air space, should 
apply to oil domestic buildings in such situation* . 

27. That bedroom? with lop !ii?ht only should be forbidden. 

28. That as under Section 45 a bedroom window may open 
Into a lung, narrow court, this section should be reviewed on 
the Hues that the window should be in such a position that at 
least the centre of the reran 1 should be adequately Jit. It 
should be made cteur that only one window of each bedroom 
need comply and not every one, 

3 y. Thit the permi Ksifin to extend a front Ape 40 feet down a 
narrow street l* hardly sufficient for modern requirements. 
50 feet is suggnled. 

SECTION IlL 

Plater info and Consiniiiirui. 

30. That many of Cht provision? of the present Constructional 
clauses are obsolete. 

31. That London should be in a position to deal directly 
with such technical matter* it.* thickness of walls* coverings 
of roofs* etc., etc., i 111 tend of having to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction for every detail. 

32. *JTiat the argument that fixed rule? of construction are 
element* of security for buildings and property owivet?, ihat 
aheratlnns m the law are not conducive to economy in building 
operation* and that white the London County Council have 
powder to if ram exemptions and modification* in ihe majority 
of cnei the needed elasticity u provided, does* not appear 
conclusive, 

33. ITbiE if laws are obsolete it seems useless to keep them 
on the Statute Book, particularly if unnecessary delay and 
expense are involved for auto made consents, 

34- That procedure by * f bye-la-wa ,k or " regulations 11 
«m* antiquated regard* London. 

35- Tliat the question of construction of buildings and 
material a to be u*ed are suNlarttially technical matters which 
are of vita! interest tn the architect, engineer builder and 
property owner. 

36 . ITiat u?. under present p rocedurr of bye-law < hthJ Etgli ■ 
Lilians, however, node of these four interested classes are 
party to The imtja] framing of the law which is only disclosed 
when it in practically in n completed shape h Pari lament should 
lie asked to give the Lnuh-n County Council the privilege to 
amend rule? of construction and building materials if exercised 
by all parties concerned openly and freely. If ihU were done 
the London County' Council could from lime to titne rid itself 
of a great deal of unnecessary work in the way of applications 
■nd condemn and building work could be expedited, 

37. That the London County Council should be empowered 
to Set up an Advisory Board on which architect?. enghtecra, 
builders and property own ere should be represented 10 frame 
from time to time rule* for construction and budding materials. 
When these rules are sanctioned by the London County Coun¬ 
cil they should become binding on die public. 

That this Advisory Board should always meet in public 
and may consider amendments put forward by any interested 
party who may also on invitation appear in support or opposition. 

. 39 - That in any case the following should be definitely 
inserted in an Act of Parliament:— 

(4} Separation of buildings by party walls, etc. 

(&) The ijjfe of building? Used for trade find domestic 
purpose* which need flre-rcattiing floor? and naira. 

(r) The cube of commercial and Other atmilar building 
as nnw allowed Up TO 500 d 000 cubic feet per floor 


with 40,000 feet Ofea m buildings 80 feet high, still 
leaving the permissive clauses, 

(d) Construction of public building*. 

(r| Height of habitable rooms, erght feet; sixes of windoui 
and ventilation of start?. 

SECTION IV. 

Ruitt 0/ Procedure iu to party W<dh t Party Ftntx Waih m etc, 

4D. "Hint the present rules in Part VIJI of the London 
Building Act, 1894. are generally adequate l>u[ it should he 
made dear in Section 93 of the l^ondon Building Act that a 
notice must in every case be served when it is intended to 
c^caviLte within 1 o feet of adjoining owner's budding and below 
the foundation and that provision should l>e made to pre vent 
grillage and other *pednl foundations fmm extending eti 10 
the ground of an adjoining owner, aubject to reference to the 
third surveyor. 

SECTION V* 

Sptrial ami Temporary Buildings. 

41. That there *hnukl be an appeal agahm any London 
County Council requirements a* regards construction, but 
that all special and temporary buildings and xtruciure* under 
four squares in area should be dealt with as regards con¬ 
struction by the District Surveyor *1*0 with power to appeal. 

4i + That in view of the express provision.? of Section 82 
{4) of <he I/Todon Building Art the questhai) of constructional 
stability might be left entirely wsih the district surveyor and 
only general priucipEes dealt with by the London County 
Council* in which case the Special fee might go to the ilisincr 
surveyor. 

43. That a general rule for the regulation of wooden struc¬ 
tures be enforced without further delay r 

44. That some control should be instituted for banting 
apparatus overhanging the public way, 

SECTION VI. 

Dun^rom and AVgfcrfrtf Sirm lttm. 

45. That the expense incurred by I he owner where the 
structure is small ix excessive. The district surveyor, before 
Issuing a Dangcrout Structure? Certificate, should as cm Am 
whether the owner 1* willing to remove the danger forthwith, 
but this should not refer to esxe* where no delay whatever is 
permissible. 

46. That it should be made more dear that the London 
County Council should repair or secure wherever possible 
father than pull down a dangerous structure. 

SECTION VII. 

DAf&emtt and :Vr rxivtd Bminrst^ 

47. That, a* some of these enactment? are already dealt 
with by bye-lawj, etc., under special Acts of Parliament, it 
seems definable to remove many of them from a Building Law. 

48. That g*s work? .should not be exempted from the 
Noxious Business enactments. 

SECTION VIIL 

DizMngi ffjf Late-tying Ground. 

49. That the en actments under I h i* heading a ppear reason¬ 
able. 

SECTION IN. 

Sigm. 

50. That there is urgent necessity to control “jumping Hl 

sign?, 

5t. That d* the present byc-ltvrs with regard to sign* pro¬ 
jecting from building* appear to be ineffective in preventing 
dishgurement of frontagei, rule* governing them should be 
inserted in a Building Ciw and administered by the district 
surveyor in the same way ■* he control? cornice* and similar 
projections. 
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SECTION X. 

Fire Protection and Mcam of Escape. 

$*■ That under tiettion 7 of I he 1905 Act the Council shnuEd 
be titled to have greater rtgilFil tc the occupation of the ground 
fkmrin framing their requirements 01 conditions, 

53. That under Section 13 ihf District Surveyor should 
advise xhe London County Council where alternative effective 
means of ftcape, in Itru of escape to the roof r is podblc, and so 
expedite (he administration of M* section, 

54. That where a building has been provided with rntui^ of 
escape to the satisfaction of the Council a Schedule of the 
means of escape should he permanently displayed in the build¬ 
ing so that all concerned may have knowledge of the fact. 

55. That the overlapping procedure existing between forty- 
person factories and Workshops and other civenty-person build¬ 
ings should be swept away and a El tweniy-petrwn Iniiidlnj?: 
brought under the single administration of the 19O3 Aet- 

56. That Vs-ilh regard to theatre* and such place* of assembly 
B£ are dealt wilh by the London County Council for cinema 
and dancing, the Committee having noticed the congestion 
and jostling ar many place* of public nssemhiy art gravely 
concerned rtl what may be the result in the case of an alarm. 

Tile rule* of the London Building Act, i§ 94, Section So, 
with regard to new churches, chapels, public hulls, etc.* are 
jkjt such as would dead effectively where large number* of 
person* are concerned, 

'Fhe regulations which have been enforced by the Laotian 
County Council with regard to theatres, music hftlls K cinema*, 
etc., arc basfd Upon reasoning and ualcidotions which are not 
wi thinihe knowledge of 1 heu rdtiteci whoderigni the buildings. 

He h concerned ns much os the London County Council in 
boring that his building* ate m mfe tu can be reasonably 
demonitrated, 10 that should there be on accident the blame 
should not be attributable to neglect 01 lack of foresight, 

h is assumed that many of [he regulation* are only the result 
of slow accumulation of details gathered from experience of 
problems arising from time u> time* 

^ The Committee therefore considers flint Lhc London County 
Council should in the public interest *ct up a Committee to 
enquire into ihc question of safeguarding the public from 
defectt in the planning of places of assembly, and that as thi? 
is a p object which in purely leehuiail and not involving policy, 
architects might he mernbett of ihai coxntsillet and should 
also freriy lake part. 

It ip. believed that clear rules for the gu'dance of architects 
could be evolved, and the responsibility for safigutunling the 
public would be shared by all parties concerned. 

Nora^The following print* aror-e out of the conridcratkon 
of the report of the Royal Commission on Fire Brigades, etc, i— 

57. That some vxpedufi^j-. method should he adopted in 
dealing with existing buildings in which mean-* of escape ii 
seriously defective. The present method la eumbcriomr *nd 
expensive, and involves unnecessary expense and dangerous 
delay* 

5&. That as iherc is already power in die 1905 Act to require 
the District Surveyor to report exi-sting twenty-person 
the law might be extended m i hat on his report of a dangerous 
case a formal notice ahould be sent to the owner requiring him 
within a spedfird time to piuhmit plan* and proposal* 10 the 
London County Council fur improving hi* means of escape ; 
an appeal to the Tribunal againti the dintrict surveyor's report 
to be given, 

Jo- That 1he Committee hvaurs the idea that where there 
art roofv of fireproof construction on both ■ides of a party wall 
parapets are unnecessary. 

60. Ihat the tequarenem* for fireproofing the ceiling* of 
shop* and protecting the stairs ta the Upper floor* need to He 
revised so dial the protection may he effective so far a* is 
practicable—the low ai pmenr bring indefinite. 


61. Thai new com mi chons! metal in shop* and in floor* 
immediately over should be protected. 

Gl. That the jjondon County Council should give close 
attention to ihc use of armoured door* in view of the fact that 
they rapidly become ineffective in the presence 0! damp, 

ftJ, That on enquiry should be made into fire* by a member 
of an independent panel drawn up by a Secretary of State. 

64, That timber stack* should be removed a definite dis¬ 
tance from domestic dwellings, say ten feet p plus an angle of 
45 degrees. 

SECTION XL 

Special and Exempted Butfdirtgt. 

fij. That the Exempted buildings in Scotian 20 r should be 
confined to those 30 feet square, etc,, and that larger buildings 
should he made to comply with the ordinary' law m IvOFldon is 
now *0 crowded that such uncontrolled buildings form a real 
fire menace* 

66. No building* should be entirely exempt from super¬ 
vision OS regards construction. The district surveyor might 
be given powers of approval to forms of construe!ion suitable 
for the special cases, subject to appeal. 

6?. The decision in the High Court obtained h>" ihc London 
County Council that new schools approved by the Education 
Board are automatically exempt from all the Building lgiw* of 
London should be revised by* legal enactment. 

65, That Government buildings should nm encroach on 
building fine; „ 

SECTION XXL 

Aifmmi*tTaiiun by the tendon County CmttdL 

ftp. That applicant* to the Building Act Committee should be 
pwnutted to appear to support them cases if they desire. 

70. That theatres and similar budding* should be approved 
ns such in the same way as any 01 her twenty-person buildings. 
The question of licence to perform plays, ete. F should be a 
separate question. 

71. That application* to the London County Council should 
be in duplicate only and these should be sufficient far aU 
purposes, 

72r That all certified plaits of old buildings (see paragraph 
£3) Oiuuld be deposited with She London County Council and 
should be open for inspection by all interested panic* free of 
charge, 

73 * Lliat it should not be necessary 10 get prrmi^ioii for 
every pastel address to be approved by the I^ondon County 
Council, 

74, Fhnl street* should not be required to be mart than 
adequately defined before houses arc erected, 

75 ► I hat twn seU of plans might rettscmablv he Asked with 
application* under Section 7 of the 1905 Ait. 

SECTION XIII. 

Admfmtratiw I by the Diiirht Surveyor. 

76, Tb*l (he following oondusion* of the Committee 
adopted by the Counril of tile (ruftitute be acted upon :— 

(o) That the sysloti u ndrr which Iniildmg* operation* 
have been su pervi sod by district surveyors for so long 
I* worthy of conti numion. 

(A) i I hflt it does not appear rliat any good purpose would 
I >e sen ed by a! terlng eithtl E he ntethrrd of supef- 
vmoti of building operations by district sun'evan 
. . ^ ullttinij their Hiatus and mode of remuneration. 

it) Ihat it would, Wevcr, be worth pursuing the idea 
pi givtng 10 the ilr&tricc surv'ejon more data iled 
rppfjftMbmty, and so relieving the London Cnuntv 
Cbunpl of much unnec«**an waste of tmw and 
trouble, brnaller deteab, subject to the right or 
appeal, imohanjr such qiustions as special form* of 
construction, might well be placed In the hands of 
!hr district surveys, who have among other things 
ihc necessary local knowledge of the facts. 
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{d) MIihi These points ire of importance in London, as if 
it is, l>Ut would bo of fur more importance if London 
were extended and rhe dlatnac from County Had xo 
the OUliyiltL' districts consequently pnre.iTer than 
lodity 

_* 77 - Thm 1he remunenitiran of (he district rorreyor by fees 
paid by statute as ai present should continue. 

78. Thai The total amount of fee* reed mbit by the district 
surveyor are not unreasonable, but 

7$. That the fees are rebuffed in W readjusted sa that the 
WTirJc requiring lar^e sernce should tarry □ larger Fee than 
others reqyirinjz less, and liiai in purticultfj where a large 
number of building of same type are erected ut one time, a 
substantially diminished fee only should be payable to the 
district surveyor, 

ho, That tn particular where there are an adjoining number 
of houses all of one type the standard fee should be on a 
diminishing scute. 

SECTION XIV, 

Mitcriletneout Proi.'iriunt, 

8r. Thar in any revision of the Building I*aw r a greater 
number of items of Construction than at present Could with 
itdvantHge be placed with the superintending architect fur his 
discretion. 

82. That the district surveyor should be enj}X)wcrcd to 
certify the sire and position of any building, particularly in 
view of the suggestion in paragraph (iz> u 10 building to the 
old heights. 

83. That attic rooms should not be recited ui a storey for 
purposes of dvtcrmining the thickness of walla r 

84. Th^t where nine-inch walls are now permissible for 
domestic building 11-inch hollow wall* should be permitted, 
*0 long the walls arc properly bonded and built entirely 
in cement mortar, 

85. Thai the definitions of domestic buildings, warehouse 
buildings and public buildings are ambiguous and they should 
be made dear. 

86* It IS augi.'Hiied that all buildings with A floor load of 
twt more than 1 j cwr. per font should he daotiGcd for purposes 
of ihicknefr* of walls with the domestic class, and buildings 
with that floor load with the warehouse class : the public 
but jdings IO temai n as at p recent . 

87. That fur the purposes of dcfctirEming the thickness of & 
main wait a craaa nil] need not be in length more than OIK* 
third the height of the main trail. 

88 r The Committee is of opinion that modification of the 
l* w as indicated above would greully assist hurldillg operations. 

, Citable A, DAiTAsmr, 

Hun. Secretary, 

*4 Muy 1924* London Building Acts Committee. 


THE WREN SOCIETY. 

The fim publication of the Wren Society will appear 
this year and will consist of a portfolio uf thirty plates 
from the All SouEs Collection of Wren's drawings 
deal [rig with St, Paul’s Cathedral, The publications of 
ihc Society will be supplied free to membep and will 
not l>e obtainable through oilier channels. The Orga¬ 
nising Committee recognise that the number of sub¬ 
scribers must be continually increased by new accessions 
if the Society is to achieve completely the object of set- 
ting up a permanent and trustworthy record of Sir 
Christopher Wren’a life and work* Mr. H. Duncan 


Hendry, the Hon. Secretary, of 43 Doughty Street, 
London, W a C.t, will be pleased to send a prospectus to 
anyone interested. 


APPEAL TO MEMBERS IN PRIVATE 
PRACTICE, 

In view of the great importance of the proposals 
which will be submitted to the general body of 
members on 17 june p the Council of the RXBJL 
are particularly anxious that the meeting on that 
day should be as large and as representative as 
possible. They urgently appeal to those members 
who are in private practice to do all in their power 
to facilitate the attendance at this meeting of those 
of their assistant; who are corporate members of 
the R.LB.A., so that the latter may have a fair 
opportunity of recording their votes. 

KJ.fLA* ELECTION". 

31 Atfny. 1944 

To the Editor* Journal Rd.B.A.,— 

Dear Sis,—It has come to our notice that the 
omission of our names front the Emergency Com¬ 
mittee's LUt for the R. LB»A, Annual Election might 
be considered by members to imply a lack of sympathy 
with the Council's proposals for amalgamation. We, 
therefore, take an early opportunity of stating that, on 
the contrary, the proposals have our unqualified 
support. 

We withdrew with the sole object of helping the 
Council, inasmuch as the retention of our names 
would have resulted in the splitting of votes.—Yours 
truly, 

Gilbert Eraser, Maurice E. Webb. 

T. R, Milburn* Herbert A. Welch* 

w. G. Newton. J. Hubert Worthington, 


THE RJ r Bj\. AND THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The Poll of Licentiates on the Council's proposals 
for the Registration and Consolidation of the profession 
has been completed. SSi replies have been received. 
Of these £59 are in favour of the Council's proposals 
and 22 against. 


At a General Meeting of the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society p held on T4 May, 
it was decided unanimouslv tn approve the action 
of the Council of the ft.t.B.A. In their proposal 
to incorporate the Society of Architects—thus 
securing a united Institute for the purpose of 
obtaining registration of the profession. 
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ARCHITECTS 1 BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The annual general meeting of the Architects' Benevolent 
Society wtlk held an the rooms. el the JmtilUte on Tuesday, 
13 M*y, Til the ahhence of the President, Mr. W. Hit [tin 
Nash, the Honorary Treasurer took the chair. Those preHm 
included Mr. Henry Lovegtove, Mr, Wm, Woodward, Mr. 
Lewie Solomon, Mr, Albert E. KtngwdL Mr. Albert W. 
Smash, Mr. P. H. Adams, Mr, F. Cihanertnn, Mr. A. E. 
Harris and Sir Cher]« Nicholson (Honorary Secretary). 

Before beginning the business of the meeting a vote of 
sympathy was pawed to Sir Aston Webb, PJLA., a 
Trustee and_ a Past-President of the Society, on hi* 
recent ucddeni, and sincere hope expressed for his rapid 
recovery'. 

The Annua] Report was then read as follows :— 

The Council have the pleasure to auburn their Seventy- 
fourth Annual Report. Seventy applicants have been 
helped during the year as follows : Twenty -one architects 
und architects 1 asskumta, thirty-two widows of architects, 
and seventeen orphans, the sum of £ 1*477 lB& 6*f. having 
been expended in their relief. In addition* £407 has 
been paid out in pensions w the Society*? pensioners. 
Subscriptions have maintained a high level, a total of 
£1,106 or. 6if. having been received. 

The Society’s scheme of Professional Insurance by 
which architects may insure their lives through the 
Society and thereby donate the commission, or half of 
it; to the Benevolent Fund, hats been progressing steadily 
during the year. In February' 1913 a circular letter 
was sent to all members of I he Roy a] Institute of British 
Architects, the Society of Architects and the Architectural 
Association, to Presidents of Allied Societies, Directors 
of Architectural Schools, and to the whole of the archi¬ 
tectural preas; and it was followed in May by a circular 
from the Sun Life Assurance Society which was so nr out 
with the Annual Report, and later as an imet in the 
U H 1 .B r A. Jgun.NM_ r The re*ult$ were encouraging. Up 
to date, thirty insurance# have been effected and a total 
of £ 10,136 has bcon insured. £51 161. has been received 
by the Society in commission and £41 |6r. has been re¬ 
lumed to the insured. In addition, the sum of £39 iu, 
has been paid to the Society by the Sun Life Assurance 
Society as a sliding scale commission on the total fur the 
H rftt year. Com mission 3til 1 10 be received from i nsurancc 
already effected amounts to £6 *5*., which added to 
what has been received* make* a welcome addition to 
the capital of the Society of £98 3s. It may be mentioned 
that this does not close the account. A certain percentage 
of the premiums will hr handed over to the Society 
annually, which will be regarded iis a subscription from 
the insured, and will be entered in his name in the Annual 
Report. For the first year the amount received in thi* 
way will be £13 4*. thf., which it is hoped will be greatly 
augmented as time goes on. 

In connection with the insurance scheme iht Council 
would like to record their thanks ro Mr, H* L, Anderaon, 
who presented to the Society, ms on alternative to insuring; 
his life* £300 in 3 1 per cent. Conversion Loan, Dona¬ 
tions from others of varying amounts to the total of 
£214 t u. fid* were also received. Further donations 
not directly attributable to the insurance scheme 
amounted ro £388 is. jd. Among the larger donations 
may be mentioned 


£75 from Mr, Vincent Craigj £50 from the 11)2:3 
Emergency Committee through Mr- Maurice E. Webb ; 
£zo from Mr. E. 0 , Warr.e ; £to tor. from Mr. H. L. 
Anderson ■ £10 tor r from Mr. Graham C- Aw dry ■ £ro 
from Mr. H. Ben wick ; £5 tor. from Mr. L. Sylvester 
Sullivan ; £5 5*. from Mr. E. Bonier ; Ehe Burnley District 
Society of Architects, Messrs. Driver and Rfomfidd, 
Mr, Edwin Gunn, Messrs. William and Edward Hunt, 
Mr + W* Campbell Jones, Mr. W+ Hilton Nash (Honorary 
Treasurer), Mr. S. G. Parr, Mr. Stanley Peach, Air, 
Joseph Pennell, Mr, E. H. Rouse, Mr. Arthur Sykes, Mr. 
A. A. H. Scott. Mr, George C, Win grove, and the York 
and East Yorkshire Architectural Society ; £5 From Mr. 
Herbert Baker, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, Mr. E. A. 
Johnson, and Mr. A. K. R. Mackenzie. 'Hie aum of £10 
was received in payment of the third instalment of Mbs 
Raggett's legacy, and £25 was bequeathed bv Mr. W. A. 
Webb. 

In place of Sir William Emerson, who resigned his 
position as a trustee of the Society t the Council have the 
pleasure to nominate Mr* Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. 
F.S.Ar, P P.IU.BA. 


The Co unci] regret to report (hat the Society has lost 
by death many supporters during the year, including Sir 
Ambrose Poynter, Ban., the Rev. W. F. Yates Rouker, Mr. 
Walter Burrows, Mr. Arthur Clyne, Mr. William Cooper, 
Mr. Ernest Flint, Mr. Arthur Harrison, Mr. E. Hasle- 
hurst + Mr. R. H. Kerr, Mr. George Lethbridge, Sir James 
Lemon, Mr. Sidney Muggeridgc* Mr. A. E. Murray, 
Mr* George H. Paine, Mr. Marshall Robinson, Mr. A. E. 
Sawdoy, Mr. T. F. Tickner, Air. W. ffeiUy Ward. and 
Mr. W. E. Wiliink. 

The Council have the pleasure to acknowledge their 
great indebtedness to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the use of office accommodation, and to 
Mr. MacAliste rand the staff of the Institute for courteous 
help cm all occasions, 

Tie Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
recalled that the Society wm now seventy-four years 
uld, haring been founded thirteen years after the founcia- 
tion Of the Royal Institute. During that time the funds 
at the disposal of the Society had steadily increased ; 
but if their funds had increased, the number of applicant* 
for relief had increased too, end he appealed for wider 
support from members of the architectural profession. 
1 he insurance scheme* he was glad to say* was pro¬ 
gressing favourably. 

The Council for the ensuing year wu elected u follows 
Prevdem : The IWidem of the K.l B.A., Mr. j Alfred 
Gotch^F.H A, ; W-Pre^dent : Mr. Thorax Dimriddv ■ 

inlTw 0 ? horn c ■ Hil! ’- Q»r«« 

ri. K-: b 1?' Shril - H - L > And™, 

,E- Kin ^ cil -" - C“"I*«U Jonfrj, C. H. brudir, Disby L. 
hfllijmon. W, Hemy White, Maurice E. Webb, H. Dircki 
E. J, Parmdiie (repPMentins Un Society of Architect*): E. 

W uT' x the London Seder?), 

Vt£!I f 1- * *£™™X'Treastirw) mid Sir Charles 
■ l L,n 2^- :> S™**"?) **« lhar.ked f„ r ihcir 
“id Wected .n thdr resistive 

^™;^udho^ )VeRTt ' ve and hTr BkhJjc * trc 
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The Annual Elections 

1 he faults of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the tUb}Ollted Reports of the Senirineers p which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday, 2 June, 

I he Scrutineer appointed 10 couni Vhe votes for the 
f lection of the Council and Standing Committee for the 
!sc ®" on *W 4 - -25 beg to report at follows :—1 ,691 en- 
velopes were received— 504 from Fellows and 1*097 fmm 
Associates- 1 he result of rhe election is as follows 
COUNCIL, 1914-1^^ 

Ph^p^t, Eire ted : John Alfred Goich, 1*221 vorcs- 

WilEiwm Stephens Cross, 415 
i,6ftK fating Jispen wm received, of which 44 were invalid. 

Sir Repnald Bramtidd, ft A. (un-op- 

poned) : Paul Waterborne (unomaKd), 

r ^ EitzUd : Sir Edwin Landseer Luh pt\ 

ft A,, voles ; Edwnfd Guv Dvwber. 149S ; Major Harry 

Harnes, j™; Herhert Tudor IWkljitul. i.zij — —Nvi 
Elected : Herbert Duncan Searles-W^od, 467 ; Sydney Peris, 
45 ^ ! thiarJc^ Burrows Ftocklon 1 4^9, i*GSS voting pripcfi 
w^re received, of which IO were invalid. 

Hon SicwttAEv.—Arthur Keen (unopposed). 

Mi wers or Council : Fss low s ^Elected; Sir JoJin Jumra 
Borne 1 r A_R r A., i core* ; Henri' Yuughan Lanchcstef, 1,227; 
WjhcrCave, 1,211 ; WiJliom Curtis Green,. A.RA., s ? iio; 
Professnr Stsnley Davenport Adshwtd, t,eo5 1 Gilo Gilbert 
->cott. K,A.^ 1.173 i, Henry Victor Ashley* 1,145 ; Sir Banister 
Fhzhi Fletcher, i.tjS; Major Hubert Chrisjian Curlette, 



1 ii^iTua^ I flliesitn Rees* 1,062 j Edwin James Sudgrove, 1,037 E 

Edward t . hade* Phi lip Morisou, 9*39, - Sot Elected ; Charles 

&IL 4.74 ; William Walter Sam-Moncnaff, 45 3 ; 
UilhiiTn CiU bee Scot!, 443 ■ Max Clarke. 435 ; Perrival 
Miunce Fr^er, 4 j $ : Herhert Winkler Wdlb, 433 t Janies 
Alfred Swan, 4ji - Di K hy l*ewui Solomon, 42# ; William 
I UitmA* Curti* b 421 ; Allan Ovcndcn Col lard, 405^ Ddissa 
Joseph, 405 ; Albert tV alter MdttTf, 393 ; William Gtorj^ 
Hunt, 390 ; Wilfrid Irwin TrtVtti* 387 ; Jositll Gunlun, 384 ; 
11enry John Chclwood, 374 ; Henry Philip Burke Downing;,. 
303 ; Edward Arthur Hum. 156, f .ftSU voting papers were 
reoti ved, of which 7 2 were i nnili d. 

Associate MCMlfitS of CorpctL — Elated . Leonard Hob 

combe fiucknrlh i r zza votes ; Pnrftetfrc Lionel Bailey Buddeq, 
L®*; Mkhad Theodore Waterhouse. 1,20ft j Humid ChaEn.m 
UrniUJiKW, t.aofr; John Alan Sluter, 1,204 J Hope Bugenjih 
V*Z?‘T A ''dFJttted * Frank WoodWard. 466 ; William Henry 
1 4&2 ■ John DtiUgJiis Scott, 44S ; Arthur Welford. 430 ; 

L ^" nrd Arthur Culliford, 405 ; Frank Henry Htav tn . 3S4. 
I. voting pjipen were received, of which to were 
HEPR^EETTATlI'Ea OF Ali . liD SOCIETIES —A rthu r John 
HV C ’ , Society of Architect! (iinuppsdl ; William 

I hnrpr Jones, Northern Archi tectum I Association (unopposed); 
■roffjc Afidew Pnler^on. Glsugow Institute of Architects {un¬ 
opposed} 3 Robert Mnfidt Young* L T Lter Society of Architects 
rilnopfK^edJ ; George Churchu# Lawrence, Wrvwi Society at 
(unppfMii«l> ; James Stnckdule Harrison. Ldctvier 
+ 1 ^[oajtrshire Swictj' Arthitecls furHipjKPwJ); Edmund 

,1 nfuni Lit*ft'iool Architcctumi Society (unofipoiwd): 

Lm 1« I menson, ShcFlidd Soctcty of Architects (tin* 
•pposed) ; Edmird Priaieat, Wttrren, Berk = , Buclci jitiiJ C>xor 
■tre ill urn | Atsoemtion runripposcii), 

KEfUjKENTATlVR OF ftl, AjtUtl IfVUI JU& jVSSOfiATIOJt'.— 
.^ TUart ( 'oodlwfi-Herdd (uivippoMd). 

Hon. Aiid irons. — Rohcn Stephen AytUm (unopposed) j 
vfi.tiirs EdtmfJ HulctllmcTi (unopposed), 


Art Standino CoMMirn* : Fellowh,— Eietttd : Sir John 
James Burnet, AJIAl 933 votes ; Edward Guy Dawber, 88a < 
Henry Yaugton Unchester. 879 * Professor Stan lev Dnteopon 
Ads head, 854 ; Giles Gilbert Sopfr, R.,^,817 ; Waiter Gave 
7 ®9 : 1 ™ 1 **)' R icardo, 612; Professor Frederic AJoore Simnson! 
389 : Herbert Austen Hall, 488 ; Francis Wlmon Newman, 482. 
— —Aor EUaeti : Walter Tapper, 464 ; Sir Alfred Brumwdl 
Thomas, 44S < F Maunce Lverett Webb, 4jfi ; Ijtnjis E. J. de 
Soissans, 405 : Emunuel Vincent HarTts, 3«'s ; Edward PrioTfJt, 
Vi siren, 378; WillJnm Adam Forsyih, 376; Pliilip Dalton 
He*Worth, 364 ; Hem)' Philip Hurts Downiry, 337 ; William 
Hubert Dayidjje, 437 ; hVedericit Robert Hioms, 236 ; Frederict 
<. haries Eden, 339 : John Duke Coleridge, 165. ,,304 voting 

papers were received, of which 79 were invalid. 

Associates , El'ctal; Cyril Anhui Karev, 1,143 tores* 
Leonard Holcombe Buckndl, 1,102 ; Michael Theodora 
Waterhouse, 1.036 ; Percy Wells Lovell, .£5 ; William [ larding 

I hnmpson, 956 ; 1 hoftins Smith T.tit, 947, - ,Y <>1 Elected ■ 

Albert Regrnilld Powys, 802. 1,304 soting papers were 

received * of which iq Kent invalid. 

LiTfiftATcnE Stanuim CVj.vssi 1 htc r Futuiwif_ Elected • 

Henry Martinem, Fleleher, 946 votes ; Major Hubert Christian 
Corierte, 975 ; Edwin Stanley Hell, 943 ; Martin Shaw Briggs, 
886 ; David rheodoie tyfci 880 ; Charles Hunison Townsend, 
S64 ; Arthur Stratton, 848 ; Louis Ambler, 825 ; Charles 

Sydney Spooner, 816 ; William Henry AnselJ, 70s. _ S«t 

Elected t Harry Bulkelcy Gres well, 78 z ; Stanlev Churchill 
Ramsey, 781 ; Rastl Oliver, 736 ; .‘Irrhur Hamijltm Muherh , 
040 I.J 04 voting papers were received, of which 30 were 

invalid, J 

it'iATTS .—Elected : Professor John Hubert Worthington, 

1,037 votes : Harold, Chalton Bradshaw, 9s J : John A Inn 
Slater, 955 ; Charles Cowles-Vm sey, 839 i Philip WaddmRton 
Hubbard, boy ; Arthur I ryswtl lid wards, 741. — Not Elected : 
Jnhn Altlfrty Ewttffl, 383; Charles L’dv.ird Saver, 360 l 
W- mer Owen Rets, 535 : Eric K;twJ;tone Jarrett, 48S. 1,304 

voting papers were received, of which 19 were invalid, 

PbACTirp. Stamuxo Commtttre t KtuLows .— Elected ■ 
‘i rtf ! 4 r K«*. *'$5 votes : Henry Victor Ashley, 90S : 
Davjd Buraluy Sivetl. 749 ; Thomas RidJry Miilsuni. 
724 ; Franca e Jones, 697 ; Gilbert Henry 1 Lovegtove. 886 ; 
Gssrgy Ha si well Gr»j>ori 675 : Mm Clarke, 645 ; William 
Sag* Soott, 824 i Kcdertfk Chatterton, 397 ,- — Not Elected ; 
Wiliam Henry* Atkin-Etaw, 5 R r : Sydney Perks. s 6i ; W IHam 
George Hunt, 557 ; Willum Henry White, 543 ; James Ber- 
Itam Ffahias Cmvper, 536 ■ Hertwrt Shepherd, f a 7 * De]i ssa 
Joseph, 489; WtOlton Campbell Jones, 443 ; Harrs- Tcather, 
264 1,304 voting papers were received, or which ir were 

m valid. 

Assoc 1 ATfs, Elected * Horace V i II tarn Cubitt (unopposed) : 
George Leonard Elkington (unopposed) ; Harry Valentine 
Milnes Emerson (Unopposed) John Douglas Scotr (unopposed) i 
Herbert Arthur Welch (unopposed); Charle* Woodward fun- 
opposed 1 - 

Science SrANDmo Committed : Fellows— £1^ < wil¬ 
liam Alfred Pile, 967 voiet ; Alan Edward Munbv, S78 ■ 
Hcrliert Tudor Ihjektand, 86y ; Raivnond Unwin, Sfrt ; PTo-' 
fessnr Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, 853 : Herljen Dtmoan Se-Jtles- 
Viood, 819 1 John Edward DJxott-Spain, 730 j Ruhert Stephen 
Ayting, 636 ; William Edward %'emon Crompton . y88 ; Dinhv 

Lewis Solomon, 575.-.Ycr Elected Frauds fii^rge Fielder 

Hooper, 569 ; George Reginald Farrow , 333 ; Charles Archibald 
Daubney, 55 i ; Walter Robert Jag n«d. 498 : Allan Ovenden 
Cullard, 456 ; John Hation Markham, 441 ; ' 1 'homsu Perobcrthy 
Bennett. 401 ; Sidney Frank Hama, 375 - James Ernest Franek, 
3*3 . J-J Q 4 paper* wrrr rKecivi-d. of ^hich cq 

invalid. * 

Assoc^Arm.^-Elteted Hnpc ftagHul, Liio Vtolm ; Henry 
William _Burrows, 1.104; Percy William Barnett, t ot*- 
Robert John Angel, I,0t6; Hurvcj Robert Saver. 97^ j 
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Thomas Fraud* Ford, 049 *-Vef Elected : Arthur William 

Shepptrd. 50a ; 1,504 voting papere were received. of which 
3$ were invalid. 

Signed by the Cemmilte* 0/ Servtmeeri *—Henry Lovcj*rove 
(Chnimidn), Emcat G. A[]en ? Fraud * Hooper, Sydney TatcheU* 
T- Frank Green* Rnhcrt Lowry. 

51 Ma\\ 1924, 

Notes from the Minutes of the 
Council Meeting, 19 May, 1924. 

Waterloo Baidcr, 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Comniittee 
it was decided to commujficiie with the London County 
Council expressing the hope, firstly, that there would be 
no alteration to the devariortof the bridge, and especially 
that there would be no footpaths constructed so as to 
project from the parapet, and* secondly, that in the event 
of some achtrac for widening being inevitable, such 
widening will be the minimum possible consonant with 
traffic requirement!. 

Reports of Law Cases, 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com¬ 
mittee it was decided to arrange with the Institute 
Solicitor* for the supply from time to time of typewritten 
copies of important cases dealing with Budding Acts, 
Ancient Lights and Professional Practice, which arc re¬ 
ported at length m the official Law Reports p which are 
available only to solicitor* and b»miten, and that these 
copies of reports be filed end indexed in the Library For 
reference. 

Professional Conduct, 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 24 a member was 
censured for contravening Clause 4 of the *' Suggestions 
Governing the Professional Conduct and Practice of 
Architects M by supplanting another member who had 
already been entrusted with a eonuniMion. 

RirtKKO Fellowship, 

Mr. Alfred Cornier [F.] H who was elected an Associate in 
the year 1873, was transferred to the Class of Retired 
Fellows. ‘ __ _ 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND THE R.LB.A. 

At a Congregation of Cambridge University held 
on 30 May* the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Farce) presiding, 
the offer of an annual scholarship fur the advancement 
of the study of architecture made by the Council of 
the RXB.A. was accepted with dunks. 

Notices 

REGISTRATION. 

Special Genual Mfettnc. 

Tuesday, tj 1914, erf 3 pan. 

Nonce IS Hkhehv Given that a special General 
Meeting of the Rovnl Institute of British Architects will 
be held at the Caxton Hall, Ortton Street, Westminster, 
on Tuesday. *7 June, 1924. ^ .1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
for the purpose of considering and„ if thought fit, passing 


the subjoined Resolution No. i p and also for the purpose 
of considering and, if thought fir. passing the subjoined 
Resolutions Nos. S and 3 respectively, approving with or 
without modifications the draft Supplemental Chapter 
and new Bye-laws w hich will be submitted to the meeting. 
Should the said resolution* be passed by the requisite 
majority they will be submitted for confirmation to a 
further special general meeting to be subsequently 
convened. 

Resolutions, 

(t) lluit tins meeting hereby approves, ratifies and 
confirms the provisions! agreement for amalgama¬ 
tion, dated 29 May. 1924. mode between the 
Royal Institute of British Architect* and the 
Society of Architect*, produced to the meeting, 
and for the purposes of identification ttimalled by 
ihe President, and directs the Council of the 
Institute to curry the said agreement into effect. 

(3) That this meeting hereby approves of the Draft 
Supplemental Charter contained in the printed 
document produced to the meeting, and for the 
purpose* of identification initialled by the Pres i- 
dent. and authorises and directs the Council to 
take the necessary step* to obtain for such Supple¬ 
mental Charter the approval of His Majesty's 
Privy Council, 

(3) That this meeting hereby approves and adopt* the 
new' bye-laws contained in the printed document 
produced 10 the meeting, and for die purposes of 
identification initialled by the President, and 
authorises and directs the Coundl to take the 
necessary step* to obtain for the new bye-law* 
the approval of Hk Majesty's Privy Council. 
And dint tfie eschting bye-laws be rescinded 
immediately after *ueh approval has iwrt signified. 

By Order of the Council* 

Ian MacAlister, 

Sttreton R TB.A, 

Note.—A copy of the provisional agreement referred 
to in Resolution i, and prints of the Supplemental 
Charter ami Byc-laws referred to in Resolution^ 2 and 3 
respectively, have been issued to the member*. 

REDUCED RAILWAY FARES FOR PROVINCIAL 
MEMBERS, 

Arrangements are being made w hereby it is hoped that 
Members attending the meeting from the Province* will 
be enabled to obtain special cheap railway return fare 
facilities. 

Members desirous of taking advantage of the arrange¬ 
ment should apply as soon as possible to the Secretary 
R.IJLA., 9 Conduit Street, London, VV. B for the necessary 
printed and signed voucher to be handed in at the rail¬ 
way booking office when purchasing their ticket* 

THE PROPOSED REFORM OF THE 
LONDON BUILDING LAW* 

Special General Meermo. 

In connection with the report of the London Building 
Acts Committee printed on page 515-519 of this issue* 0 
Special General Meeting will be held on Monday p 
23 June* 1924. at 4 pjn.„ when Mr. Charles A. Daubney 




COMPETITIONS 
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7 Jww 1924 

[jFJ will road a Paper an ,p The Proposed Reform of the 
London Building t^w/' A further Special GeneniJ 
Meeting will be held on Monday, _\o Jum. T at 4,30 p,m. 
to resume the discussion on Ml Duubtiey’s Paper and 
the Teportr 

INSURANCE OF ARCHITECTS 1 AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYORS 1 FEES. 

At the request of the Practice Standing Committee, 
the Council of the R. LILA. desire 10 call the attention of 
all Member* unci Licentiates to the iinponance of advising 
their client* in case of hre adequately to insure architects' 
and * | yam it y surveyors’ fees* Inc hiding those for making 
the dLaim. 

The Practice Standing Committee recommend that a 
total sum for fees should be named in the policy, the 
amoLitiE of which could not be exceeded, out of which 
and up to which amount any fees properly due in accord¬ 
ance with the R.I.B.A. scale would he PakL 

Surveying Instruments for Hike, 

A Member has most generously placed at the disposal 
of the ILI.BJu a very pckkJ dumpy level, tripod and 
statf, and also a good theodolite and tripod. 

These instrument* being a somewhat expensive parr 
of the equipment of an architect's office,, it i* felt that 
many Members may be i^Iad of an opportunity to get 
them on loan. Members or licentiates who desire the 
loan of these instrument should apply to the Secretary 
RxLBA., stating for how long they will be required, A 
nominal fee to cover the cost of adjustment from rime to 
time will be charged. 

Competitions 

SIDMO0TH HOUSING SCHEME COMFfiTrriQN, 

Members and Licentiate* of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com¬ 
petition because the conditions arc not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competition*, 

PROPOSED TOWN HALL t SOUTHAft 1 PTQN* 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects tu$ nominated Mr, H* Austen Hall. F.R-LB.A., as 
™***iqr in this competition/! 

UN MAcAusin, 

Stfrttary. 

[xwikjn : Masonic Me^ohmi. BunjDrNn* 

Azzman : (1) Sir Edwin Lutyeitf* R-A- [F.L appointed by 
™ President. (1) Architect who is a Free Mason nomitMfed 

5 T ™ R pednl Committee, Mr Walter Cave fF,], <3) Grand 
superintendent uf Works, Mr. A- Burnett Brown. Conditions 
nut ye 1 Js-iuicii. 

MlDDl.OllRQUGH 2 CONSTANTING TflCtMKAL COLLEO*. 

Apply to M r . Tho*. Boyce, Director and Secretary, Educq- 
tion Officn, Woodlands koad, Middlesbrough. Mr, Percy 
t nomas, O.B,E, [F.], appointed Assessor. Conditions not yet 
iTmjcd. 


Valletta : Lay-chjt Scmf-mb, 

Apply n> Minister of Public Work*, Valletta, M.lIia. Mr. 
Edward F. Warren, F_S_A r [F_], and Professor Patrick Aber¬ 
crombie [.-I ] appointed Joint-A*f£f4Cir*. Conditions nof yet 
t$sued. 

StOKF- ON-TrENT 3 HOU’RINO* 

Apply to Mr, E. 0 . Shnrpley* IWn Clerk, Town Holl t 
Smke-nn-Trcni. Mr, W. Alexander Harvey [f\] appointed 
AawMr H Conditions run yci burned, 

Makciustirs Art Gallery. 

Apply to the Town Clerk. Town Hall, Manchester. Dr. 
Percy Wnrthinirton fft] p \Tf P Paul Waterhouse, F.SJV. (F-hand 
FmfworCiH. Reilly, O, B.E. [F .], Aisenor*, Conditio ii» not 
yel approved by the Competilions Committee. 

IXfktwe: New Advanced Scrixu*. Road. 

(Limited lu affliLtici> itl pmvlic:e in Scotland and carryinjl Oil 

busbaa on thrir ouri account.) 

Apply to Mr, John K, Williams, BxiccutjveOfficer, Eduction 
Qdkc% Dundee. Dcpmit, {t i*, Closing d*ty for receiving 
design*, ^5 June 1914, Mr. Jiihn Arthur [Lkemhtef, 
appointed Assessor Condi timi* approved by the Compt- 

I ] I Lolls CocniHsttK. 

Glasgow : Fuslic Hall, 

Apply ti. ihe Secretary. Office ed Public Works* Ccev Chnm^ 
Irers. 64 Cochrane Street, Gtai&biv. Cloving date for 
receiving designs, 4 July 11944* Mr. James LiH.-hli.cad [FLJ ( 
Assessor. Conditions approved by the Coin petitions Com- 
nirttee. 

Hakwxsate : IntirmaKy Extension, 

Apply to Mr. tiro. RaLhntync. Secretory* The Infirmary, 
Harrogate. [h^podl, £2 29 . Closing date for receiving 
design*. 30 September 1914, Mr. $. D. Kibon, 1 LSJV. [F ], 
appointed Assessor, 

I-ERns: Matthnitv Hospital Extiinsions, 

Apply 10 Mf. P, Austyn Bamtn. Chairman nf Extentions 
Sub-CornmitiM + 42 Hyde Terrvsce, Leeds* Mr- R. Burns 
Didc [F.] appointed. ,Wwif. Conditions not yet issued, 

CAMM.FP: Branch LuutAftv at C^abalfa. 

Apply m the Librarian* Centra] Library. Cardiff. Mr* 
Sidney K, Green*Eadc [F ] apiHaiutcil A^e^or. Conditions 
not yet issued, 

JSas.pord : Baths and Wash-house. 

Apply to the Town Clerk, Town Had. Salford* Deposit 
1 2 2*. Clewing date for receiving dcsjgm, 25 July 1914, 
Warning notice la*Lied lb May 1914. 

SdJniAM rroN : Town Hall. 

Apply to the Town Clerk, Municipal Officw^ Souihcunpton, 
Mr. H* Auuliti (F.) appointed Aasessar. Conditions not 
yet ii^ucd* 

SiDMduTH : Mousing Sctitme, 

Apply to Mr. F. H. MLchelmnrc, Cfcrk to the Sldmouth 
U-D, Conndl, C’huruh Street* Bidmouth. Clewing date for 
receiving dc 53 |tnfi* tfc Jnnc 19^4, Veto Usucd 31 Mav 
IQ24. 

Hamilton : \Vaji Motorial. • 

Apply to Mr. P* AL Kirkpatrick, Tovm Clerk, The Town 
House. Hamilton. Deposit £t is r Closing date lor receiving 
designs, 30 September 1^24 . Condition* nut yet issued. 
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Members' Column 

ROOMS TO LET, 

Two <XHnfOttdl>]V iunu^LMl iHNf-XJltkLjC-r.HilliS. Li> t:-r Ti't IH-4F 
Rrorowinfc Square. Attendance. hreakiaffc. iw of fc-.nt ti. i'h^irlr 
I Lijlit T-: rm> mode rite.—Apply By x s 43 5. h 'V* St? r U l v . R , J , R A ., 
9 Ciusdinj Sifeeip VV.l. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

M* F, A. Urf.wertuv. M.C.. A. R.l.ll.A., F.S.l., !».« rfiinjvcsl 
hh iiCft: ^ Jkhu 33 ! l rmrrStreet, Maiu1tr»tt r, iu £i P ttahtfd K--.nl, 
MuiE-bnt^L 

ARCHITECTURAL DftAUtiUTSMAN' WANTED. 

Akcia e rrCft!itAL Hm* iftinsilJUf (not t/ver 30) wanted fur .1 
C.uLid of C-rallitiKTi Mmt have 4 know (edg*- of rciide^iassiral 
worhdwurktnil be a keen Arnfil lean CliU-nbl! Mill, A good oppriminity 
for A rq.411 *itk bushier Mpilu UMv- * Apply Box 1-2*1, » '> 
Secretary. K.I.R.A., *? Conduit fctfw‘ 1 , W t 

PAHTXE ftS HIT" W A NT IT V 

A RJ R.Arp JWflTil veitrs Ju pratlice, and with pood prm ril 
experience, ruulrei working |iqxtuf Eshfcp -aiilli .iHuthi r architect. 
Drmrtrm or nri^K»Mriu»d.—Apply liox $>n r r/o S * nTar y K l.B.A,. 
g Conduit Strut* L W.L 

PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

,V«OCUTi ( \ 7 ) pracLltlubrr with ah found pr.u liral c *p» rn-me 
dr»trc* to EMzndiAse pmvitir hi wjctlU' or p*l turnibip — Apply ftn-X 
r/o Sfiretary fUJA h ij i jj nduH Strvrk, W.1. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Associate, hi pmrlk-r OVtff two yrab, vr ry ic-:h_ni 1 pft*pri‘h nod 
Work in hand, would lie glad to hi n]>.‘t.ilc w it h «r-T ah] i Tied j t thh 1 1 «t 
of ^>.wf .iddn-- i . CouEd reniifr juH-tl«ar X" 

jftli C,'<i S’Trm.Lrr, R 1 B.A. h 9 ( -imlnii Street, VVj. 

A.R.I B A ji t pn—uE with we 11 -h&< o* r, London AnJui#. j, 

dr*ira*i appointment In Snnltumplnli df aHnkb^urh^iOd. tk*fcl 
loKqrldp iili fjiUKll^h-imerp!^ worker—Apply Box ‘ C ^ « 
ivi nrtary R. 1 .R.A-, 'j ^jn^uil Strfrl. W.l . 

TO MAM FACTt-RERS. 

THr- wideTmcnllbAfti wiJl Lir plraxnl Kttlvc Lraeh » 

JamrA P ILliheiioei, MaWftf>ue K mcJ, Enddr-rk VVuo<f, K^nt, 

Minutes XVIII 

Sission 

Ai I he Fifteehtll CcnurnS AlrttiiXk! (Bunnai) of the Sisson 
i923~ig34 held on MontLuv. i Jyiw 1^24, 41 H p.m r# Mr. 
J. Alfred CoU:h H PrMidcNtp m t hr Chair. Tfe fltrertilanrt 
bc*dl was dKneil by i4 FVIlnw* (mdudinif JO member! flf ihe 
Caundh. and tS” As«tdiitc» (indudi^ f mtrnbfr ihe 
Cuundli, nttd I Ltcemtiale. 

TTie Minutr^ of the Founemth C^cnem! Mwdou Hrtd on 
iy Nlay 10^4, hating been pubbihrd in the Jot hnae.» were 
rnken nt read t Cfmfrfttid.flml signed by ihr 
The Swcrctarv annolinceil the decM T e rtf ;— 

Mr. I lenrv Elcith^de St^ilh.im, elected A^socinle i$Jt. 
Fellnv^ tM- Mr* Srathjim wu* u Member of Ccmncit fmm 
1S97 Ip lyoi. nnd hIsp dwinfl the ScMson W»H 1, He was 
a member of the LitrniruEf Stand 1 ng Cammitttr from ififjy 
to 1904 and from igeq to and ncied an Vice-Chaimptn 

ipf the Committee fmm iFyij to rtiwl 

Mr. E. Swinfcii Hamt* elected Fdiow 1^2 and plfteni on 
liat nf Retired FeMpwt in ipi 4 - d . 

Mr. Kcrmtmjton Gammdf. elected Atsooaie toot. resitm«l 
19.33. 

Mr, John Anutk-r Ham^n. dented A^-ottite tgafi. 

Mr. Bcmafii Kolssan. dcCteiJ AtaOOJUje 19IP, 

Mr, Will tom Winder Ur, elected Uwitiite 19 ». 

Mr Fmlerick William Fornemy. K,A, elected Hon* 

A^odate IW- ^ ,, _ v . 

Mr, Bertram Gmvrtiur Croodhoc, of New ^orle. elected 
Hon, Corresponding Member 1942. * 

Cavilierc Scttmikf Ginmpietri* «f Rnme. dectrd H«|. 
Corresponding Member 1K07, 


And it wqa ResoU-W th^t the ictrep of tlie Royal Institute 
tor the tbsA of these members W ntcemJsd on ihe MJmttt* of 
dir meeting. 

The folFow ing mefnber uttendinj: fnr the fitx-l Sime drier Kb 
election was formally admitted by Frcrjdcnt 
R. W. Cahle \A*l* 

J I ‘hr foilowiny Candida IB for rurmberdiip were cketed by 
sho^v of hursth : — 

AS FEE.LOWS ii]). 

CrxiMisn - Tahras l*AL/eM.ltn fJ . uie^], RcLuling. 

Gmx 1 John Rktur Dir-nr [A. r i^^a], CudM. 

K.NAh“‘ F&tmt: Ainntrn Nt-nn rmo [A H t 14], 

I_i-s.;MAS : FllJiMHfr [A. m I9*7lt SotJ^OOtt, 

Mi xrnws : I'avt.us Saml-wl OobaiiAs [A , 1913], Sinp>pore, 
Strait « Srlllements. 

Merptman : Nahuijs Ia\ [A^ 1011]. 

\Uhimi.: Gs&hqa Amtyit f.d., 1909]. 

RlCiiAIPis Francis ArcrBTCj?, as a. fhton. [932]. 
SlIEPFAHI) ■ AhtHI H Wlt.MAM L-J„ i8<j4j, 

SvXlON : AlJDiANDPM [A . f 1900]. 

T'ASKOt; AnSjilalvv Ks-Jui. [W-, i^7l, Ncwxuitte-op-Tyne. 
WrLxiAMs : Fsua>™rcK Ernest {A., 1^911 
V fc l! c.-> . Gejujj> UtHKUJiv. m.c. [.1, 1904 

AS ASSOCIATES (Vl 

Artrvr ■ Eric Has*, n.Anai, Ijix^rpool [paired five ycurs' 
t^ufcc at LfTcmoo] Unh™acy School of Architecture— 
exempted from Final Examination .ifter piminif KamihA^ 
iion in Professional Practice], Toronm. Canwln. 

Ml'SKEfi: Dom* [p» 3 *cd Jix-C yrjm corner Hi Liverpool 

L’nivcniu Sdual of Arc hi texture-—exempted from Final 
hAatninafioii after paj^ina FxmrLtnation in IWfeawnil 
PracticE], Cffper CaWpl Bay, N, UiiLe*. 

WlinrsiPt : Waunt jACk [SpeLial Fxufninalion], BnlAwayo, 
Rhode ? la. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATE fn. 

Faiieu : Ost!AH b o.B^ Disc. 

AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS £53. 
Bsvwitii : M.a m Copenha-cn, Den- 

mark. 

Frrrt Dtt. Pirn. Ha»sv h Oirfmtnia, Norway. 

SiWXMAfim : Fkw^tnc Olaf. Troudhjeni. Norway. 
$AAM*fFX 1 Eijfj.h Finland, 

Si,anui wbu Dwk Fafofuik* Amsterdam, HolUnd, 

T The SmJliricct^’ Reports, giving the rentdti^ of the Annual 
Election* of the Council, tb*? Fino-ding Committees, imd ihe 
irytl, Audi mm T Wcne read, jind. the Pfesident declared- the 
Officer. Mcmlserpt Conned ami Standing Committees, and 
Han. Audittin tlutj. etecred in accordance then-with, 

On I he motinn of the President, a vote of ihanlu Xvaa passed 
by acclamation to ihe Scrutineer* for iheir labour! m con- 
ncctioh with the election.*. 

Mr Frimcis Hooper fF. | gave finiice nf q motion for the 
next Bufmtaa nice ti njj on the subject of the Inimni ^ Apptm* 
lice* for the liuildiniz n'rade. 

The proceeding clnseil at lf.30 p m. 


-Airangcrmrit* have been trade for the supply »f the R.l + B_A. 
JOURNAL (pu&l frcH:) to mrmbm of the Allied Societies who are 
not menders of the R.i.ll. A. ,u a apecialK fedticed. sub^eripUDn 
or lir. A year. Those «hn wish t^ take advantage of thit 
arrangement are requested to tend their names to the Secrctarv 
of the R.l.B.A,, 9 Conduit Street. W,j. 

IUBA. JOURNAL. 

Dd/fl of Puh?uatiou.—i<m :—Eoch, 34th November’ flth, 
zind Oecember. 1934 = tith F a6th January; 9th, 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary; SiK iiftd March ; 5th, April: 10th. 14th Mnyi 
7th, zSih junc: lithjlily; ifeth August; 20th September : 
I^th October- 
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The Proposed Reform of the London Building Law 

BY CHARLES A, DAUBNEY [F.] 

[Read before the Roval Institute of British Architects at u Special General .Meeting on Monday , 23 Jane 1924.] 


T O some architects ilie Building Law of London 
is a profound mystery. To other? it h a per¬ 
petual nuisance, To the majority, however, it 
is a very friendly guide. It may sometimes seem old- 
fashioned, for it leads along well-worn paths and gives 
little encouragement for adventure along the slippery 
paths of experiment. This is not surprising, seeing that 
the Building Law of London is no new thing. From a 
very early day the London within the City walls had 
its Building Law—fragmentary it is true, but after the 
great fire of 1666 a special Act of Parliament was passed 
to regulate the rebuilding. This was a fairly compre¬ 
hensive body of building control. Whoever helped to 
frame it sowed the seeds of the guiding principles in 
the law of tu-day. We find, for instance, rules for 
regulating frontages, the width of streets* the construc¬ 
tion of external and party walls, the removal of danger¬ 
ous trades and* of course, fire protection. Surveyors 
were appointed to supervise the rebuilding operations. 
The district surveyors of to-day arc the direct descen¬ 
dants in office of those old-time officials. 

Since £667 many developing and extending Acts 
have been passed, and the law which once operated only 
in the one square mile of the City of Ixmdon now, with 
slight exceptions, operates equally in the whole of a 17 
square miles included in the County of London* 

Since that time also great changes have taken place 
in the mode of framing the Building Law of London. 
London bulked very large in the eyes of the kingdom 
and Parliament itself gave dose attention to the law of 
tfi67. In recent years* however* the Legislature has 
had other matters to attend to, and the revision qf the 
Building Law of London has, therefore, been left 
largely in the hands of London itself. 

It is not an impertinence for us here to consider in 
what directions revision is desirable, seeing that the 
London County Council* who would properly be the 


authority to take the necessary action, have already 
promised 10 give consideration to our suggestions. 

As will be seen from the primed report* the council 
of this Institute appointed a committee to investigate 
and report. 'That committee sat regularly for nearly 
two years, and last month presented its report. The 
matter was dealt with *U three of the council meetings, 
one w F nB a special meeting for the purpose, and at two 
the committee's representatives were present by invita¬ 
tion. Every paragraph of the report was closely scruti¬ 
nised by the council. One proposal only had 10 receive 
the committee's further confederation, but this w-as 
found in effect an improvement on the original sugges¬ 
tion, so that the committee's final report lias the full 
approval of the council. The committee are naturally 
gratified at the result of their work* 

London lias an inheritance of building law , and con¬ 
sequently something akin 10 a traditional instinct to 
build to recognised lines of construction. It was no 
surprise* therefore, that the committee found no general 
body of opinion in favour of any radical departure from 
the present system* That the law needed a measure of 
reform was another mutter, seeing that the main Build¬ 
ing Act was passed as long ago as 1894* since which time 
important advances have been made on many subjects 
included in the Building Law* 

The committee also noted the various legal enact¬ 
ments* such as the Factor)- Acts, which are akin to 
budding regulations, and they felt that there is a real 
necessity for codification. Procedure should also be 
uniform m far as possible. 

At the outset the committee had to formulate a line 
of action* It was possible to search imcroaCopically for 
verbal anomalies, and with scissors and paste come 
forward with a pretty piece of patchwork. Again, it was 
possible to shirk the labour of a general review and to 
concentrate on a few special items of interest and ham- 
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mer them into or out of shape. Neither of these courses 
was adopted by the committee. The first because no 
one hut the authors would have been able to under¬ 
stand to the fid I what was the purport of the proposals, 
and the second, because the Building Law is so inter¬ 
woven that few parts can be altered without affecting 
the whole. 

The committee came to the conclusion: that in the 
hrsE instance the law should tie passed under review 
in broad outlines so that its scope and operation could 
understuod. In thin way it seemed possible that a 
useful purpose would be served. Any conclusions 
arrived at could be set out in such general terras that 
all members of the Institute could take an intelligent 
interest in them. Without this interest the force of any 
suggestions would be negligible. The committee, 
therefore, divided up their subject under various head¬ 
ings* ami these were subdivided and summarised. 
A lrout 29o subdivision# were thus dealt with. A copy 
of the summaries was sent to each member of the 
committee prior to the meetings, so that all, whether 
they were able to be present or not, were made fully 
aware of the committee's action* 

This matter in mentioned because perhaps it explains 
the cause of the happy result already mentioned. 

The report has been printed. It is proposed to-night 
to refer briefly to a few of those conclusions w hich may 
need a little emphasis. 

Before, however, doing m two points must be made. 
They will apply substantially to all the items in the 
report, First The conclusions of the committee are 
only in general terms. Before they appear in an Act of 
Parliament they need to be put in legal form. There 
must also be safeguards and many consequential amend¬ 
ments and alterations. These will involve most careful 
attention and so much detail study shat the committee 
postponed this work until they knew that the principles 
involved i ;ul been approved. Legal advice un the sub¬ 
ject may have to be oh sained. The members may per¬ 
haps, therefore* reshr the tempt at inn at the present 
time to make adverse cHticiftms assuming that no such 
safeguards nr limitations are intended. Suggestions, of 
course,, will he most welcome* 

The second point of explanation h tliat the report 
has not been prepared in ignorance of the fact that she 
IauuIlul Cl jinny Council have very wide powers of vary 
ing Lhe ordinary requirements of the Building Law ami 
that in many cases dissatisfied applicants: have a right 
of appeal. The rep>rt, however, is framed in the belief 
that it h advantageous and helpful to the public for 
legislation to he more positive than negative. For in¬ 
stance, it is of real value if an architect in advising the 
development of an estate can assure a prospective o wner 
what he can do rasher than what he may perhaps per¬ 
suade the London County Council to permit him to do* 
In practice it is often highly inconvenient, in fact moat 


undesirable, or even impossible, to make an application 
and by trial and error discover what may be done. The 
London County Council ls not in the habit, rightly so, 
of giving an approval without all the facts of locality 
and other details of a like character being divulged. 
The consequence is that :l preliminary plan may be so 
speculative as 1* be of link value, and otherwise hope¬ 
ful Schemes may come to nought. The report, therefore* 
indicates the durability of amending the law in such 
and other similar directions. 

Referring nowm she detail suggestions (see Item t ). 
The present Building Act docs not give the power of 
developing a small site by laying dow n a road out of 4 
street and to curve it back a short distance off. The law 
demands that such a street shall join up another street, 
and there must be no gate# or arches at either end. In 
these days of frantic hustle on the public highways, with 
the accompanying noise, stench and clouds of dust, it 
would be ;i real advantage to live apart from the mad¬ 
ding crowd, nr where the traffic on the highway would 
not be tempted to overflow, It was jiosstble once to lav 
out such quiet places. I give a plan of one at Rluckhcath 
in Diagram 1. 

Again, blocks of almshouses arranged on ihc old 
tines (sec Item 2) can be objected to to-day. Because 
more than three houses abut upon the path in front of 
the houses, that path is a street with all the ordinary 
obligations, and is a carriage-way because, forsooth, the 
undertaker and furniture removers will certainly drive 
up from time to time. While we make every effort to 
preserve such quiet homely places, it is strange that 
they may not be repeated. 

The report re minds you (see Item 3) that Hurling- 
ton House courtyard may not be duplicated in Pilco> 
ditty or else where in London. Ir j$ n cul-dc-sac t und 
because the Rnuil Academy building is more than 
60 feet from the entrance archway the Building i«iw 
now frowns severely upon it. The Crown Surveyor 
finds a quiet refuge within a stone's throw of Trafalgar 
Square at the cul-de-sac end of Suffolk Street* 
Cubs de-sac such a* this can now he objected to H Atten¬ 
tion is directed to the fact (see Item 4) that there is no 
authority given by law for a frontage line to hr fixed 
before buildings are commenced in a street. 'Hie firni 
builder mav form a yard betw een his buildings and the 
streets 3 bin curious- result follows. All other sub^ 
sequent buildings on cither side of him must abo have 
yard* at least equal in depth, quite apart from w hether 
iHey require them or not* I he report ventures the sug¬ 
gestion that this n^eds amendment. The time has also 
come when the building line should he indicated for all 
existing street frontages, and if this work were under’ 
taken systematically by existing machinerv ten year# 
ought to see it accomplished. It will perhaps be agreed 
tiuu the width of a new street and the building line for 
houses on cither side should be taken together. The 
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report Cowidcn thb of importance. To 1 lias crate this 
porni Diagram 4 may be studied. Section “ l A ,r shows 
what a builder may do when he lays out a new street. 
He can make 11 40 feet wide and build blocks of flats 
with ground floor and four upper floors and attics in 
the roof He can abut his flats directly upon the pave¬ 
ment and no one says him nay. Even if lie chooses to 
put a garden space in front and set buck his flats from 
the pavement line as in Section iJ B ” he gets no advan¬ 
tage* L should be possible to encourage him to sub urn 
a plan such as in Section M C, M and because the public 
will have the advantage of a wide, <ppen air space, to 
give him the advantage of.say* providing the street only 
30 feet wade, particularly ns the traffic along the street 
will be of very limbed character. 

Under the Michael Ailgelo Taylors Act of iSt7 ,1 
struct may be dosed on application to ihc magistrates by 
the borough council. Under the Highways Act, 1835, 
the owners of the property on cither side may secure a 
dosing order by private application. It will not seem 
unreasonable (see Item 8) for the I-ondon County 
Council, which approves the by-out of streets, to be a 
party to any disappearance. 

Reference is made in Item 9 to the necessity of a 
reform in the Jaw governing building over sewers* 
Since the report was prepared the London County 
Council have reported that they were recently before 
the House of Commons Committee «n the subject* 
when that Committee proposed that the London 
County Council's power of full discretion to grant or 
withhold! consent should be curtailed in several direc¬ 
tions, It will he seen therefore that this Institute is 
not; taking an unreasonable attitude in suggesting re¬ 
vision of the law on the saint lines. 

Bart JI of the Report deals w ith height of buildings. 
This thorny question has not been burked. The tiers 
and arguments which led to the main conclusions are 
set out in items JO-19. Diagram No + 5 ahows the lines 
to which buildings may at present be re-erected in old 
streets, and to which buildings may be erected in new 
streets. Diagram 6 shows w hat were our predecessors* 
views in 1667. There was a minimum width of 14 feet 
for narrow streets and a maximum height in thoae 
streets of about si feet. Diagram 7 shows the corre¬ 
sponding line in Paris, From these diagrams it will be 
seen that at one point all these lines coincide and give 
approximately an angle of 1 : i L The report recorn- 
mends this as a reasonable basis for the line in all 
gen end cases. 

The argument has been used that the law w ith regard 
to the height of buil di n g * should remain as at present, 
in effect that London should exhaust all its present 
powers to build to 80 feet and rhen, and not till then, 
seek amendment iri the law* Here the report confi¬ 
dently makes a stand. It is strongly opposed to per¬ 
mitting in the West End and other parts of I^ondon 


every narrow street to become a tunnel and its occupied 
rooms by the hundred thousand caverns where artificial 
light must be regularly used. 

It is nc* proposed to remove the general limiting 
height of So feut* but it does not go so far as to declare 
that under no circumstances whatever higher buildings 
may not be erected. At the present time Government 
buildings, churches and chapels, buildings anywhere 
in London belonging to the 1 n ns of Court, and things 
which perhaps by a stretch of imagination may be 
deemed ornamental features or towers* can scrape the 
sky with impunity* and new schools may do the same* 
When details have to be thrashed out it may be found 
desirable to require that all buddings should follow at 
least the ordinary rules as regards height. The decision 
as to higher buildings is still left with the London 
County Council with an appeal. Of course, construc¬ 
tionally high buildings which are easily busk on p say, 
the swampy lake foreshore of Chicago p could be buik T 
say, in the middle of Holland Park, and in many other 
places in London, and no male rial injury would be 
dune to anyone. The great difficulty, however K which 
it h believed confronts the London County Council in 
their deliberations on applications for higher 
is that a refusal, possibly on the ground that 
lecture did not please the Building Act Committee of 
the London County Council, or even that they had 
passed a resolution to allow no more higher buildings 
in London, might not be sufficient ground fur refusal. 
Without necessarily accepting that view, St must be 
agreed thru high buildings involve very many questions 
—good taste and wide views are involved. There may 
be no intrinsic objection in a single high building, say, 
in the middle of the facade of Carbon Terrace. But if 
that one building he erected, why not all the facade to 
an equal height ? The London County Council should 
not he fettered in its judgment, but should secure 
opinion of the highest standing and of the most inde¬ 
pendent character* and ihc Report suggests that the 
opinion of the Fine Art Commission should be Invited, 
hem 20 suggests a modification of the stringent re¬ 
quirements in Suction 48 of the London Building Act, 
1894, which provides that whenever a greater height 
than that prescribed by the Act is contemplated every 
owner or lessee within too yards may have to be con- 
suited. This docs not apply only in the case of high 
buildings. Lay out a passage 30 feet wide, and if you 
trv to build 21 feet high everybody within too yards 
has to be consulted ! Crowded business areas as well 
as scattered suburban areas bear the same Inirduti. An 
amendment of this part of the law fa very necessary. 

At the present tune the law demands that a bedroom 
window opening into an internal courtyard shall have 
at least an angle of light of 1 : 3 from the window sill 10 
the top uf the wall opposite the window'. No provision 
is made to secure that the window shall be in such a 
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position that Ii will adequately Jight the room. Nor is 
there any regulation for a minimum allowable width 
for such a court. Advantage has been taken of this to 
construct so-called ** lighting courts ++ as shown in dia¬ 
gram Such loopholes in the law should he stopped 
up forthwith. 

In Section III of the Report 1 proposal is made by 
which I^ondon, through the London County Council* 
should have power from time to time, as experience 
indicates, to amend the Constructional clauses set out 
in Fart VI of the 1894 Act. At the present time this 
cannot be done except by Parliamentary sanction. It 
is surely one of those domestic matters that London 
should control, and not Have to go capdn-hand in 
Westminster* or even to officials ut Whitehall. Some¬ 
thing should be done, seeing that some of the pro¬ 
visions of the Act are obsolete, while many others need 
amending to meet changed condition*. For instance, 
at the end of each metallic hressuinmer 4 n expansion 
space of \ inch fur each to feel in length is demanded. 
What architect to-day provides for this in his specifics 
lion ? Again, a warehouse roof must be kept down to a 
slope of 47% but in any other building the slope may 
be 7£ d . Is there nowadays any sound reason for such 
a distinction } No doubt, if the above-mentioned 
line of height* for streets is accepted, the roofs would 
follow the same line (sec Diagram 9). 

Much loss of tsm,c and trouble is caused by making 
applications to the London County Council to vary 
detail* of constructions, many of quite insignificant 
character. When once such a consent is given it should 
be common property. The owner of a private house 
recently asked permission to build hollow walls with 
the usual half brick inside and out* The London 
County Council gave him permission, in a small 
building an owner was given permission to omit foot¬ 
ings because he provided an equal concrete foundation. 
Special circumstances arose in neither ease, Why 
should not such decisions be acted upon in all similar 
cases without loss of time and all the formality of appli¬ 
cation, plan*, reports, etc** etc,* etc, I That is no novel 
proposal. Before there Ws* a County Council or Board 
of Works the Metropolis Building Act of 1844 gave the 
Commissioners of Woods anil Forests power 10 issue 
new rules of construction where by experience they 
found that the actual rules of the Act defeated the 
object of the Act. I have a copy of one such decision* 
signed by Lord Canning (who was for a lime one of the 
Commissioners). It specifies the form of construction 
for leather drying sheds. Many sheds so constructed 
may stilt be seen co-day from the railway carriage 
window shortly after passing I*ondon Bridge Station 
southward, 

It is felt that Parliament might be disposed 10 give 
modem London similar privileges provided these 
privileges are exercised with the full concurrence of 


interested parties. The Report suggests that the 
London County Council form an Advisory Board for 
this purpose. The London County Council might rid 
itself of a great deal of unnecessary routine work m this 
way. 

Certain main enactments should be included in an 
Act of Parliament. These are indicated in the Report, 
* and would not be a difficult subject 10 revise and put 
into a modern form. 

In Item 42 a suggestion is made by which the London 
County Council could be relieved of much more routine 
work. It seems unnecessary for the staff of the London 
County Council to investigate every joint and member 
of, say, a small rain screen against the yard wall of a 
huge steel-framed warehouse. In such a building every 
detail of the construction has to he passed by the Dis¬ 
trict Surveyor He has copies of the drawings, and 
surely he could he trusted to see that a (rifling thing as 
this is well ami truly built. 

Item 45 needs expansion. Under the Dangerous 
Structure provisions the Executive Authority \% the 
London County Council. When they have a complaint 
that any structure appears to be dangerous (it may he 
that Charing Cross Station roof has collapsed, or it may 
be thal a chimney pol at Poplar is likely to fall into a 
back yard)- it matters not whether the complaint is 
anonymous or from a responsible parly—the District 
Surveyor is at once asked for his report. His duty is to 
survey and send back a certificate as 10 the necessary 
safeguards. Thereupon the London County Council 
senes the owner with a peremptory notice to remove 
the danger, and delivers by hand a copy on the pre¬ 
mises, If the owner delays the London County Council 
can take police court proceedings, and as a last resort 
can send their own workmen to do what is necessary* 
Every slep in the programme has to be paid for by the 
owner. Perhaps before he is aware of the accident the 
bill has already begun to mount up. Even if he doe* the 
necessary work immediately he has been notified* he 
has to pay all the same. Institute members have com¬ 
plained, They think that the ow L ncr should have ai 
least a warning before expenses are incurred. This 
seems quite reasonable and the Report endorses it 

Section IX* dealing with signs, requires a little care¬ 
ful consideration, Except for revenue purposes, 
jumping 1 signs do not appear to have any justifica¬ 
tion, I hey daitric and confuse pedestrians and driver* 
alike, md they certainly do not beautify London, 
although an artfully disguised picture of an electric 
advertisement of cigarettes and soap has an honoured 
place cm the wall* of this year's Royal Academy, It 
ntat he urged that they have some useful purposes- 
I he belated clubman, seeing gigantic but quite un¬ 
approachable cocktails shaken up by ghosilv hands* 
while snakes green and red slither across the black 
background uf ihe night, may, of course, hurry home 
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to sign the pledge. This should not justify the law 
being broken on a score of buildings around Piccadilly 
or elsewhere* Regulations for signs were drawn up by 
ihe London County Council years ago. The machinery 
has proved faulty, otherwise there would be no neces¬ 
sity now to suggest amendment 

Section X qf the Report deals with the questions of 
fire protection and means of escape. Some may be 
referred to. When the London County Council has 
certified the means of escape the document will perhaps 
be filed away with the architects' papers or out or know¬ 
ledge in his client's safe. It is suggested that the par¬ 
ticulars should be on the premises. It is not intended 
that a plan should be displayed t or that iT should he 
open to inspection by prospective burglars. The tenants 
and employees in large hui I dings should be able to make 
themselves acquainted with what has been provided for 
their use in the case of an emergency. Particulars 
might conveniently be kept, say t in the porter's bos 
near the front entrance. 

As is well known to many, the Factory Act and [he 
London Building Acts (Amendment] Act, 1905, overlap 
and conflict in many respects. The procedure widely 
varies. The Report considers that there seems to he 
good reason for co-ordination. 

Item 56 needs consideration. The Report does not 
wish in any way 10 raise alarm. This question, however, 
docs often arise- when a place of assembly is fully occu¬ 
pied by the public, is everything well f The question 
is not closed by offering the statement that such-and- 
such a building was once reported to be cleared. say* in 
three minutes. While human nature is what at is there 
will be someone in the audience who, on an alarm, wilt 
unconsciously determine That he will not calmly wait 
three minutes and be the last man out. A modern 
audience cannot be drilled like a boarding school In 
fall in line, turn to the left and march out at the word 
of command. It is true that the District Surveyor has T 
in this cl ass of buildings, discretion as to constructs on t 
but he has no discretion whatever as regards the effi¬ 
ciency of the means of exit. He can in tins respect only 
satisfy himself in a purely rule-of-thumb manner that 
a specified staircase or staircase* are provided some¬ 
where in the buildings, and that if the builder chores 
to provide gangways between the seats they are of n 
specified width. All the exits may be at one end of the 
hui I sling and discharge where the builder chose*. 
Without hesitation it is confidently asserted that while 
there arc such vast ini crests involved, mainly personal, 
hut also material, in theatres and all other places of 
public assembly, no stone should he unturned until the 
architect has himself indisputable evidence that his 
plans cannot well he challenged in The event of bu 
accident. The London County Council have recently 
suggested dealing with churches anti chapels attached 
to schwlraoms, etc* The Report suggests that all 


places of public resort should have equal supervision, 
.As will be seen by the Report* attention has been 
given to the evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Lire Brigades. 

Items 57 and 5S touch upon a piece of very cumbrous 
machinery which nullifies to a large extent rhe chief 
purposes for which the 1905 Act was passed—viz., that 
of providing means of escape for old dangerous? budd¬ 
ings, The procedure is briefly (his. The I .on don 
County Council must make its own inquiries without 
any assistance from the delinquent. Plans must be 
made by the Council’s staff to by before the committee 
concerned, and also for the very necessary record of 
facts. This involves an expenditure of time and money 
which Is frequently wasted because the arrangements 
or occupation of the building suddenly change* At the 
present time there is no duty upon anyone to acquaint 
the London County Council of the most dangerous 
cases * and therefore the ones that require first of all to 
be dealt with may be overlooked. A method is sug¬ 
gested which it is confidently hoped will commend 
itself to the London County Council. 

It is Erue that in 1905, when the London County 
Council were before Parliament, it was proposed that 
in the case of old buildings the owner must submit his 
plaiiin. This proposal was rejected, possibly because it 
would he unfair to put an owner to the expense of 
making plans when ultimately it was discovered that 
his building was in proper order. The proposal might 
now be submitted in a modified form. 

If a building is a death-trap to the occupants in 
case of fire it seems reasonable that the owner and not 
the ratepayers should bear all the cost of producing the 
necessary plans. 

Although there is very wide scope to the law relating 
to means of escape, there is no ready machinery by 
which any authority can ascertain whether the escape, 
once provided t has been maintained. It would, how¬ 
ever, be quite possible to hold an inquiry when fires 
occur. This power has been in existence for a long 
time as regards the City nf Dm don by the coroner. 
Even if no life is endangered the inquiry must take the 
form of an inquest ivilh a .jury, etc., etc., and every word 
of evidence taken down in writing. It is understood 
that the coroner does not find the machinery at all 
suitable for the purpose. The present Report considers 
1 hat a very good purpose would be served if an inquiry 
into fires could he held outside the City* It should be 
held not by the coroners, but by a member From an 
independent and perhaps expert panel. Most useful 
information is likely to lie obtained. 

Diagram 10 shows what is suggested in Item 1S4 for 
removing timber stack risks from domestic buildings* 
Timber slacks should be at least iq feet away, which 
would give a considerable measure of protection, and 
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slope away at 45 deg., which would prevent pieces of 
timber falling on to the buildings. 

Setiiion XI of the Report deals ^viih Exempted 
Buddings. At the present time there is a long list of 
buildings which are entirely outside the pale of the 
law aa regards con^t ruction. They are a relic of the days 
when it was not thought worth while to interfere with 
a house if it fell down or was burned down so long as 
it did not affect anyone except the owner and his family. 
The regulations for such buildings are now largely in¬ 
applicable 10 modem London, The lire risk of London 
is of a different character to that of a century ago^ 
London is now so crowded that a man must not be al¬ 
lowed to do entirely what he likes when the welfare of 
the community is at stake. In this? connection it should 
be noted that a recent Royal Commission established to 
inquire into building law throughout the country, met 
these exempted buildings everywhere, and they re¬ 
ported strongly in favour of eliminating these exemp¬ 
tions. Some control obviously ought to he given* 
The Report nukes the suggestion that the District 
Surveyor is the best person to determine on the spot 
whether a proposed form of construction is suitable. 
The matter is by no means tiTtinipcinani* Under the 
present exemption clauses an owner may erect a series 
of buildings w ith stables on the ground floor and two- 
storey workrooms upstairs^ If he is careful to keep 
8 feet from the frontage and 30 feet between each, his 
buildings may be of any coital ruction, lie may roof 
them with thatch. Each may be large enough to accom¬ 
modate zoo girls at work. Here is the absurdity of the 
situation. The lady Factory Inspector wilt carefully see 
that the walla inside are whitewashed periodically, that 
the floors are clean. and that the sanitary arrangements 
are adequate. She may also cross-examine the girls to 
satisfy herself that none arc below the proper age, and 
that they du not work more than io£ houra 1 day. The 
London County Council may also examine the build¬ 
ings, make elaborate plans and require a picturesque 
series of external staircases hack and Front. If an epi¬ 
demic spreads like wildfire through the crowded work- 
rooms the factory inspector will report to headquarters, 
the sanitary inspector will test all drains, and the 
medical officer will nuke minute inquiries, the coroner 
and jury will survey the premises and give a non-com¬ 
mittal verdict. This regiment of officials can enter and 
inspect whenever they choose. They may all fail to 
discover the cause of what was in fact a preventable loss 
of human life. The Building Law of London 
definitely enacted that the District Surveyor was pro¬ 
hibited from even entering the buildings* much less 
supervising the construction. He wan not even entitled 
to see that the walls were built of decent materials, that 
the rain did not soak down from the top, could lake no 
precautions again** poisonous gases in the stables from 
spreading through the floors and walls into the moms 


upstairs* The report urges that only insignificant build¬ 
ings should in future go scot free from building control r 
Item 67 calls attention 10 a piece of Case law that 
0 ugh t not to stan d. It was e nactcd some s hort time ago in 
the Education Administrative ProvsitonsAciof 1911 tluit 
h plans of a new school are approved by the Education 
Board [he school is free from the constructional pro¬ 
vision* of aJJ local building hw. The High Courts of 
Justice have ruled in effect that anything and every¬ 
thing w ithin the covers of every building law, including 
frontage lines, height of buildings, foundations, fire¬ 
proofing, party wall procedure, signs* dangerous struc¬ 
ture provisions, are included in this word 41 construe- 
LionT This ruling is not confined to London, and not 
only to the public school* built by the I^ondon County 
Council, but is applicable to every new school built 
anywhere, and by anyone so long as the plans are ap¬ 
proved by Ehe Board of Education. 

M the Government who introduced the Act did not 
mean this, an amendment seems desirable. 

Referring to administration by the London County 
Council in Section XII of the Report, it will be of 
interest to members to note that during the last quarter 
the London County Council had to comt tu a decision 
in the following number of cases :— 

Applications for new streets, frontage fine*, height 
of build 1 ngs, special a! Herat io ns, e tc. .. 1,506 

Means of escape casts , . , * , H 


The following observations occur:— 

(1) The average available time for consideration of 
each ease cannot be great, and the task must be stupen¬ 
dous, 

(^) 1 he majority of case^t must follow such a routine 
character that the superintending architect is able to 
anticipate the Committee's decision. 

( 3 ) Consequently a still large number of matters 
limn at present might he delegated to him as suggested 
m Item 81. 

(4) If this were done and the delegation to the Dis¬ 
trict Surveyor of much ordinary construction were 
provided for as sugge^icd in a previous pan of the 
Report, the Building Act Committee would have more 
lime ar their disposal, and 

(5) L would not be altogether out of the question 
for applicants to appear in support of their schemes * 

Special reference should be made to the District 
‘ urv ^- orsiii Items 72 and 73. Although they are not 
actually officers of the Under Count}- Council, ihat 
hudy ha* to see that the work of each district is carried 
on, and that all necessary information is in the hands 
ot a successor in office, The Undon Building Act, 
1S94, provides that the documents, plans and spplica- 
hons delivered to the District Surveyor are the Conn - 
id * property, 1 he Report draws attention io this fact 
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in suggesting that certified plans of buildings should be 
deposited at once with (fie London County Council. 

They arc most valuable records and if lost or mislaid 
very great hardship and Joss may result. The existence 
of such plans establishes certain rights to build. They 
are not secret documents* When questions arise as to 
whether vacant land can be developed it would be most 
helpful if the central authority held the necessary 
records fur inspection. This would be all the more 
necessary \f $ in the future, buildings in old narrow 
streets might in general cases be re-erected to the old 
heigh Li, It would be obviously necessary to get them 
certified before demolition. 

Referring briefly to the administration by the Dis¬ 
trict Surveyor, the following information should be 
given. During all die war period and when building 
operations were severely restricted the District Sur¬ 
veyors, whose incomes were limited entirely by the 
amount of work done in their respective districts, 
suffered heavily ; besides, they have to bear the whole 
of the expenses of their (dike and have no retiring 
allowance in prospect* Some were not able to pay even 
thetr office expenses out of the fees received from their 
disTrict. In 1917 thirteen districts did not produce a 
net income of £2 per week. In consequence of this 
heavy burden of Joss the fees were raised in 1921 for 
five years. This has produced a net increase above pre¬ 
war figures of about 35 per cent. The last year’s avail¬ 
able figures show that 36*700 jobs of ail kinds were 
attended £0 in London in 1933. The average net fees 
tor new buildings from Bush House downwards was 
£j 3 fl +* the other jobs £2 2s rl and the average net fees 
amounted to £1,775* The Report suggests that if is not 
an extravagant amount. It doee r however, recom¬ 
mend that the fees should be graduated more fairly, 
and the work which carries a higher service should 
receive a higher fee than the work which require* 
Jess. At present the fees are roughly calculated on 
otic basis. 

Only two other stems in the Report require exten¬ 


sion. item 85 suggests that the 11 definitions pr In the 
London Building Act should he revised at anv rate in 
the direction of clarity* Buildings are divided into 
three classes— Public, domestic, and warehouse* A 
domestic building is one which is not a public building 
or a warehouse, A warehouse is one not a domestic or 
a public building, and a public building h not one of 
the other two. This is a definition running in a circle. 
It should be made more definite. 

May I conclude with one personal paragraph ? Mv 
original draft of the last clause of the Report was that 
the proposed modifications .of the Jaw v^ould greatly 
assist buildingoperattons and make London a healthier 
and brighter city. When the committee read the 
paragraph they instantly deleted the Iasi few words 
with an accompaniment of ribald laughter. It may 
have been on the ground that those who trouble 
about Acts of Parliament and deal with bricks and 
mortar md other such mundane things must be 
so dwarfed in spirit, and so lost to every fine feeling, 
that it tfi an impertinence for them to even dream 
of a 11 healthier and brighter London." Nevertheless, 
1 am unrepentant. I believe that there are those 
that will agree with me in this, that if as the result of 
a reformed Building Law at least some 0/ our streets 
are not common highways for public traffic, if we may 
secure more wide open avenues, if the dismal offices in 
w hich so many work day by day are not to be the pattern 
for to-morrow, if our dwelling rooms are adequately 
Jit, if our open spaces can be kept free and not be over¬ 
shadowed at the dictates of a very materialistic age, if 
we can see perhaps more often a grassy patch or a bed 
of flowers even in central London, and the air we 
breathe is less polluted, and If at night we are not to be 
so blinded by flaming advertisements on every wall 
that we shall become insensible to the glories of the 
midnight sky, then I venture to hold that it is not too 
great a presumption 10 suggest that we mav expect as 
the direct result of a reformed Building Law a Healthier 
and Brighter London* 
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Architect and Artist 

BY GEORGE DRYSDALE |F.j, DIRECTOR OK THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. BIRMINGHAM 

For the provocative purpose of creating a discussion at 
a recent meeting at EJirmintjham, Mr. I JrynJale read a 
Pipt-r entitled " Why are Architects so seldom Artists ; 
or. Why ate Architects not always Artists ? ” In the course 
of his argument Mr. Drysdale said :— 

*< To begin with, what is an anist ? We all have feelings, 
political and other j sounds, sights and smells affect us 
variably. Surely the artist» among us ere those who feel 
these various things more keenly than the rest, and, 
feeling 90, wish to take a Hand in their discussion. I he 
painter of nature wishes to examine and explain to others 
the thrills nature provides for him, the effects of light, of 
colour. The musician until recently discussed har¬ 
monies. 'Hib amateur in the arts is generally satisfied 
with their conventional treatment, with their sentimental 
values, their story-telling power. He enjoys the senss- 
ti ons 1 hese various sou nds, sights arid smells engender, On 
the other hand, the artist’s inquiry is rather the why and 
the wherefore of these effect*. Why should such an cl 
such a thing make one laugh or weep, feel dissatisfied or 
the reverse. He wishes 10 get at the root of the matter, 
understand how it works on, his ego and reproduce it, 
amplify it, glorify it, SO that it may act on his neighbour 
not so sensitive as hunself- Hi* gloty 1* in the extent o 
his power to affect others. He must discover the primary 
values, the root causes in bis particular branch of the arts, 
tn short, the amateur wants the sensation, the artist is 
interested in the emotion issuing therefrom. I often me 
printer ins sculptor, the architect a literary inan, w o, 
imr studied among the dead leaves of Vitruvius and hisHhe, 
seeks to reproduce the dried fruits of his learning. 
as architects, have joined in the great discussion on 
building : we wish to carry on the story and as artist* 
leave records of what our time was, a severely practical 
an. an art mostly of hidden values, working for sub¬ 
conscious effects, content generally am background to 
our lives in cities. Out walls are usually well built, out 
drains a model for the whole world’s copying, the pave¬ 
ments of our streets nigh perfect, our houses comfortable. 

The smoke of our cities rather spoils our best effects. 
n vc -1 aw* 1 1 Hi nr our efforts, our town councils and govern¬ 
ing bodies have but seldom imagination. Conventions 
grow from competitions. We ate hide-bound by business 
and the lack of money. Hurrying along worried, 
misunderstanding and misunderstood, we lack concen¬ 
tration on our art. thankful to earn a living and gratclu! 

10 a Lutyens or a Liverpool who. giving us something 
new. helps us to establish another convention. Lutyens is 
an artist, a man of primary cause and effect. Liverpool 1* 

a school, nnd provides an argument. 

Whtjn we arc young we set our ideals rather high- i nc 
weaker among us are in danger of becoming embittered 
when we find out how things are. Our ideals must of 
necessity be high-high enough to stand before the 
onslaughts of truth. Commerce and that queer thing 
etiled Democracy may seem our rulers. As individuals 
we cm still be free, and if we are to be artists, we must 
be the free servants of out client*.” 


To indicate the difficulties which lie in the path of an 
architect Mr. Drysdale tabulated the following twelve 

points :— . 

" 1. Lack of Understanding of Human Nature, perhaps 
better, lack of a sense of humour, the possession of which 
enables cadi of us to see how small we are and how 
unimportant in the general scheme of things. It helps us 
to realise how the success, of our neighbour's efforts at any 
rate, is often another word for luck, and so gives us a 
proper sense of perspective. We must understand our 
clients and the men whom we employ, know when to 
humour them, judgn when to fjlvt a little mon! than is 
expected, and even bullv them when ttecRsan , alwayi 
remembering if we ate artist** that our final interest is m 
men* not stone*, 

sense of Reality. We must realise clearly what wc 
arc and wliat we arc trying to do in a world thal 
Realise also the size and scale of the matters concerning, 
which wc have dealings. How many of us are given to 
exaggeration ; wc think our geese are swam, out cottages 
mansion , i was once called in to hel p on « hat was called 
a large Classic house. The sum to be spent turned out 
to be £4*000+ pre-war, and the job collapsed in a week* 
Surely it is very inartistic to exaggerate the importance 
either of our work* or of our place in the world. A 
habit that grows as bad habits do a it lead* TO wuimsi and 
discontent„ and makes us untruthful and therefore out of 
touch with things that arc. The joy in m art, to perpe¬ 
trate a platitude, is certainly not measured by the dimen¬ 
sions of the production. We get great and grand ideas 
of ourselves going in for huge com petitions and are bitter 
because the world wants cottages, 

3. The Literary Sense. Tbi& is very well explained 
by Geoffrey Scon in his book on the ArthiUrtuTt of 
Humanism. Wt are so very apt to design and judge 
buildings by what we think otheni feel about them, not 
examining them for ourselves. We look ul the moon, 
for example, and flatter ourselves that we fed what the 
poets ore never tired of writing about it, content that otir 
so-called feelings are second-hand impressions We 
might he belter employed trying to diagnose whit the 
moon mean# to us. As far as 1 remember, Geoffrey Scott 
asks us to approach a building as a child would, keeping 
an open mind, and try to register accurately the effect on 
our spirit of what wc see* and then attempt a diagnosis 
of why. Certain patterns affect us variously, loc^thc 
uprights of a Gothic cathedral P the hurizuntality in Greek 
work, the arch a sign of vigour, a sjgging line of depres¬ 
sion. Most of us have ambition* in the use of columns. 
The youngest among us possibly imagines that if he 
chooses a good example from the past and detail* it care¬ 
fully he has the right to expect a success. Surely he has 
no business to think so. Columns in architecture may 
not be quite so sensitive as the human figure is in 
sculpture ; they are h nevertheless, very sensitive things 
and call for great care in their treatment, if they ore to 
express anything other than the literary meaning the 
words “ orders pp end 41 columns *' convey to us + Are 
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they not. when used intelligently, a very potent way of 
stating dignity, strength, permanent* and order in our 
buildings*. Who can imagine sympathy between the 
Greek Done and Trotsky, for example ? Columns well 
used have power over us us the music of Bach has. 3* has 
the fine flavour of great poetry. They look inevitable. 
They affect us as a hauled ip does, but they afford satis¬ 
faction to our senses through our eyes and not through 
our knowledge uf the rules of their making, for we care 
not how they are made. 

а. Lack of Imagination . \\ as it not Rudkin who, 

looking at a stone, saw a mountain ? The great virtue in 
a real work of art is surely its imaginative power, its 
power of shoeing something dearly, its proportions 
seem found, its acalr just, it point* out to u* new facts 
and enhanced values, and carries us a step further in our 
appreciation of the true and the beautiful. A work of an 
generally contains a suggestion that life is worth living. 
How dull is much of our work which has knowledge but 
no imagination I Might wc not live a little more like 
Alice ? We might be of more use if we did. 

5. Power of Visualising Things, i fear an elevation is 
jttst a matter of lines on paper to those architects who arc 
not artists. The power of seeing things in their three 
dimensions is not given to all of us. The plan, section 
and d?ration remain separate and distinct, not one as 
our bodies arc one, the external expression of what we 
build is other than the natural one, the faces of nur 
buildings, as it were, powdered and painted, the insides 
not always very healthy. Surely in the great buildings 
of the past the soundness, permanence and naturalness 
of the structure contain the real appeal rather than the 
prettifies* we are so fond of sketching. Architecture as an 
■ft is in art of shapes, of voids and solids, of spaces, of 
light arid shade, of patterns in space, not a struggle of 
styles on paper, of lines and fashionable detail r A great 
knowledge of the science of anatomy does not of necessity 
mean a great doctor. 

б. Simplicity of Thought, A rare virtue among these 
strange gentlemen wc are discussing. Each problem wc 
have to deal with must be boiled down to its simplest 
demem* so that it can he made to disclose its primary 
purpose, its object in being. Having got rid of all that 
is in the nature uf the superfluous, we are left with several! 
diverging interests* their unification, the successful 
solution. Planning* to take an example, Ls the simplest 
possible arrangement of rooms to be built for separate 
purposes. Our plans must he simple* direct, and hive 
imaginative power. The plrni must not lead to unneces¬ 
sary complication in working, or expense in constructing. 
So-called architectural features need not occupy valuable 
£pace and be prominent in advertising that they arc 
feature* and nothing else. Whether for prayer or feast- 
mg + business or relaxation, the plan should not obtrude 
Ttself upon 1 he person inside. He should be unaware of 
the difficuiiit:s overcame : the troubles of his existence 
should not he added to by the incompetence of the 
arrangement* Odd steps, dark ami dangerous spacer, 
chimney* that smoke, draughts, to name u few of the 
more evident, h is expensive in our club houses to have 
to keep a waiter standing by whose job is to say, ai Mind 
the step* sir." it is not effective to plan a marble paving 


which is arranged in so slovenly a manner that it destroys 
the restful ness or other quality of the hall in which wc put 
it. Good planning is the economical partitioning off of 
a certain space. At its greatest it is a noble form of 
emotional expression. 

7. Sense of Colour and of Material. There arc many 
reds + blue* and ye I tows, many more than the trade b 
■ware of. Many of us specify red or blue, as the case 
miy be, and leave it at that—another example of the 
literary danger. 1 wonder if we always realise that we 
cannot talk about colour accurately. \Vc must see it in 
posElion 10 know whit it is. As with pigments, Eight and 
shade. $a with materials and with form, they all affect 
the subconscious sense of even the least emotional among 
us. They can soothe or distress us, and are useful in that 
they show" u^ how much the art of building relies an the 
sensuous in us rather than the purely intellectual. Have 
any of you tried to express other than by just the word 
*' comfort " what a real easy choir means to you, or the 
difference to your senses of St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey, or + again, the green of the grass in the spring and 
of the chair for the use of which in London wc pay 
twopence 7 

8. Lack of Nerve. Nerve is an absolute necessity for 
him who is by the nature of things something of a prophet. 
False prophets, of o>ut*c p arc common danger* ; never- 
theirs*, he who feela that he ha* discovered snmetbing 
new, or desires for good reason to upset some recognised 
convention, needs always pluck to state his case and greater 
bravery to stand by the results. This so-called new Idea 
in an, if good, is probably only n fresher, clearer vision 
of something that in* Seeming novelty in spiritual Thing* 
is seldom popular. After wc have reached the noble age 
of, shall we say, forty, wc hate to be forced to think anew. 
We like to feel that wc are settled and like to consider 
others os our weaker brethren who venture to wobble in 
their points of view. The only way sometimes to get^a 
new angle of vision is to risk a fall—raking the fall is an 
education. TTne moss that dings to stationary stones 
may he pretty but i% not always olf great value. 

0. Lack of Ed uca tion and therefore Sound Twte* The 
argument becomes rather personal, os you have honoured 
me by placing me in charge of your school here. May I 
take this opportunity of thanking you and of aj-kjng you 
to remember how difficult the task may be. We have 
got beyond the long-drawn hank of the styles and 
are becoming, I hope, more catholic m our appreciation of 
any work that has stood the test of time. We are agreed 
that a sound knowledge uf the technique of building is the 
first ami most important requirement of a would-bc 
architect. Many of us fear that the danger of modern 
education is that it tries 10 make the student feel other 
people's feelings and not register his own. We think he 
is inclined to, study history, fur example, as some thing 
other than the story, often garbled + of men such as we are 
—iu study the style* of the past ns dub thinga necessary 
for the passing of an exam, and do designs vaguely, hoping 
10 plow hut with no great personal feeling. In short, 
there is a danger that we do not think, imagine and arc 
everything wc Icam in relation to life at large* Surely 
the duty of a so-called master is to try and encourage hin 
student* to lake an imaginative vie wo f what has been done.. 
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Train them to sec how r the pa« solved its architectural 
troubles and how often the some troubles are our* t D-day. 
In learning a language some knowledge of grammar es 
necessary in order to compose sentences intelligently ', 
likewise if those sentences an.- to give pleasure same 
acquaintance with the fine writings in that language is 
advisible. The Egyptian s could make a p] ai n wsl I expres s 
itself quite unashamed by its plainness, the Greeks studied 
mouldings, the Romans and the mediaeval peoples were 
in teres, led in vaults, ihc Renaissance in patterns. If the 
architects of the future are to express the emotions, surely 
they must know something of how others have expressed 
them before their lime. They must know she values 
placed on plain spaces and on votds T know why ornament 
is and what is meant by colour and by texture. 

The student has to be taught to design, Thi* does nut, 
in my opinion, mean that he has to team how to draw out 
adaptations of prist styles fitting in the plan behind, draw 
everything nicely, colour to 1 asie and serve up hot, for 
praise. Rather it is the laborious precess uE realising 
the various sizes of Things, and what they are p of finding 
out First principles, understanding what the unit means, 
getting hold of the practical and aesthetic vAscntiala of 
his various problems, learning to think as cm individual. 

t fmv to compose in elTect sentences, of necessity using 
the words of the past to make himself undcrtiood \ the 
master's pare that o( the benevolent client, one of those 
rare clients who know even a lirtlc of what is possible 
and do not interfere unduly, but who slang absurdities, 
require attention to programme* point out possibilities* 
and gently suggest alternatives* at the same time insisting 
on work, and again work, fl$ the sovereign remedy ior all 
that in evil, 

A criticism often heard i* that the modem student is 
Turned out with grandiose ideaa, with a swollen head. 
This makes him, of Utile use in the ordinary office. 
\k« of us fc after all, have suffered from this disease ; ic U 
not tncutible—-like meadea, it might almost be said to 
be normal■ Modem work is often very duel, modem 
business has a somewhat narrowing effect upon us. 
Surely at *ome time or other, and the earlier tlur better* it 
%$, wise that we live In n world of ideals and idea*, en¬ 
couraging whul nature has given us in the way of imagina¬ 
tion, rather tying fill In w in n workaday world* being our 
glorious selves for once. Renumbering shnt it" we ha*e 
that in us, capable of seeing that which is really great in 
our work we are likely 10 be humble enough to look after 
that which seem* smalL A three years' course in archi¬ 
tecture should not attempt to turn out practical draughts- 
men of others 1 design^- 1 * should rather aim at making s 
foundation broad enough on which to build A knowledge 
of what building is, 

to. Sense of Style. One of the most just criticisms of 
the work of modern architects i* that it is lacking in a sense 
of style, not any particular dictionary style, something 
deeper than that. Style, the result of character and of 
much labour. Eager to fol low a convention, mode m work 
Is often wanting in scholarship and rearm in t, it shows a poor 
understanding of material and Is ignorant of form. Often 
badly composed, rich as regard* material, nevertheless its 


appearance is dull and poverty-stricken, WftiTs build¬ 
ings never look like this ; indeed, as is hardly necessary 
to point out* the first thing to be noticed in good work is 
the apparent wealth and Mtkflctorine^ of the humblest 
materials. Dad buildings invariably look common, they 
are the permanent snobs of our street* p to our cars silent, 
to our eyes most offensive* thesr blatant swank a con¬ 
tinual added curse to our existence, 

ii. The Conventional Mind is fats! to the would-be 
good architect. Convent ion ^ arc splendid necessary 
things under conditions such a* we live in* we can’t 
possibly get on without them; they are stupid, however* 
as needs be. Art has always been a struggle against the 
established;, li is never satisfied, is always advancing or 
retreating ; it is the natural enemy of the conventional, 
the contrary germt a* it were, which keeps society in a 
stone of equilibrium. The artist to explain himself has, 
of necessity, to make use of conventions. He can only 
use them safely when he understands why they are, 

1 z. The Commercial Sense, This need not detain us 
long ax we are *.o continually being reminded of its exist- 
erscc whormr we may go, A famous architect once told mo 
that the spending pf rix months in the office of a quantity 
surveyor Sxad ruined him For life as an architect- Me said 
it made him weigh things os a grocer dots and t-on aider 
1 heir money value before their use or their rightness on the 
job. 

1 have finished with my twelve points WTiilc you 
w ill grant there are some architects who can make t>o 
claim to he called artists* them are many others, artists 
who Fail Tn obtain just credit fur their works. Reasons 
ft r thi- among others arc due to ihose who criticise 
our work without in the least understanding what ue 
nrv about when we are doing it, or those who employ 
us as juggler* in stone, decorators of wli&t they con¬ 
sider ugliness, for these arc the causes fiometimes of the 
weaker among us falling from grace. The gentleman who 
wants novelty ;md sensation* often vulgarity, a new style 
<ir ihe tinkering up and the making picturesque of an old 
one, w ho considers architecture a scringing together of .ho, 
called 1 features, nine who thinks a newly found material or 
method of tonstruetkm connotes a new architecture, or 
one who realises building as a matter for the huijdrr 1 ? 
attention and think* the architect an added luxury, or 
again* the cheap jack who want* everything for nothing. 
T* myself, have been asked to make several storeys of 
lavatories look like a glorious tower and have been 
praised for making an altar look like a wedding cake. 
Critic* arc nrdy useful w hen they register A charitable and 
just Opinion and talk not for effect but to help. Clients 
have no right to expect much mote than ten per cent, 
better value than they hoped for, and should be possessore 
of at hast Jinme of (he virtues called human. Architecture 
is not scene-painting in stone but a language for the iruth¬ 
ful and emotional expression of what our buildings are 
built for. 

I might say, in conclusion, that in these days of very 
much advertised self^expresrsinn the expression of purpose 
in the building is what is wanted rather than the self- 
imagined self-expression of the architect. Pi 
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"THE NATIONAL HOUSING MANUAL: A 
GUIDE TO NATIONAL POLICY AND 
ADMINISTRATION/" By Henry R, Atdridgt, 
Secretary National Housing and Town Planning 
Council. Brier £z 2*. net. The National Housing 
and Town Flaming Council ^ 41 Russell Squarr y 
London. IV.C, 1. 

The publication of Mr. Aldridge's mono menial 
work under the heading of The National Housing 
Manual comes at the moment when aJJ those 
interested in this national queslion are waiting for a 
new housing policy to be adopted by the Labour 
Government. The question of housing is one of 
first importance, not only in Government circles but 
also in local borough councils. 

The advent of the war and its cfftrcE on the housing 
conditions of the people, on the termination of hos¬ 
tilities, brought the question; before the public almost 
in the nature of a new movement , although reading Mr. 
Aldridge’s book it is dear that the organisation known 
as the National Housing and Town Planning Council 
had been in existence far many years, and has given 
advice and hdp on this most important question 
wherever necessity arose, both during and after the 
war. Since the war it has become obvious that ihe 
magnitude of the housing question is such that the 
Gov ernmen t have had to legislate on a different scale 
to that they had done previously, 

1 he war has been blamed (nr the housing conditions 
under which the ex-Serviee man had to return to civil 
life, hut rhe land valuation of pre-war days and the 
uncertainty it created, as well as ihe enormous sum of 
money expended on it, must have had its effect on 
housing shortage. 

This new book is divided into five parts. The intro¬ 
duction brings to notice the work done on the housing 
question by Monsieur Charles Gamier, the architect 
of the Opera House jn Paris (in conjunction with 
Professor Amman n r whose work, L* Habitation Ilumome, 
was published in iSgfe). The first part of Mr. Ald¬ 
ridge^ honk dcab with the housing of primitive m an 1 
and one feels that ihe author is not so much at home 
here as with the development of the subject in subse¬ 
quent chapters. It would he interesting tu know the 
Ricans by which the lake dwellers drove their piles of 
30-40 feel hmg to half their length in the beds of ihe lakes. 

A\e have an attempt to build up a consecutive story 
of human dwellings from prehistoric period and then 
from 5,000 B.C. to 500 u.c, of all the known inhabited 
world, accompanied with a large amount of interesting 
detail, w hich cannot fail to be of interest to all students 
of the subject. It would have been an interesting 
addition if at the end of each chapter a list of hooka 
dealing more exclusively with the subject under dis¬ 
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cussion could have been given ; ii would have made the 
work still mure valuable as a book of reference. 

toleresting descriptions are given of the earlv 
housing in England up to 1600, which show that for 
the poorer classes,.is well as in other countries, the con¬ 
ditions under which they lived were such that very little 
advance had been nude from the prehistoric periods. 

Chapter IX deals with the period 1760-1875.,. when 
the first Public Health Act was passed, and that was a 
period of great artistic development Sn the designing 
and furnhrhing of the homes of the upper and 
middle classes; it also saw an enormous increase 
in the population, and n series of comparative tallies 
are given of the population of some of our largest 
(Owns. This period is compared with that of it)2i h 
and no mare convincing proof could have been 
furnished for the necessity for housing legislation. 

I he insistence for a policy of housing of a wise, 
broad, and far-seeing character as detailed in Chapter 
III is essential. 

In Pari II we find the author in his dement. No one 
is mure fully qualified [ban Mr. Aldridge to speak with 
knowledge and authority on the subject of the Housing 
policy of this country between ihe outbreak of the Great 
War and the present day. This volume gives all the 
details uf the various phases through which the housing 
movement J^s passed, and with this full details and 
suggestions of various bodies that have been engaged 
in helping to form the public opinion on the subject. 

In addition to the giving of the actual wording of the 
various Housing Acts passed by Parliament, details 
arc given as to their administration, and in Chapter 
HI plans and photographs arc given of some typical 
bousing schemes already carried, uni. Other sections 
show the relative position of the sun rm the width of 
streets, page 325, and if another edition is produced a 
plan showing the position of the sun both for January 
and June would be an interesting and useful addition. 
In the section dealing with suggested types of roads, he 
also shows plans for the spacing of trees. The em¬ 
ployment of architects for these scheme* would seem 
to have been fully justified by the results obtained. 

The other chapters deal with various aspects of 
touring, ami we are given much information on 
existing sanitary conditions and water supply, and it is 
apparent front a perusal of this work that ii was not 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century that any 
association was formed for the consul era lion and 
betterment of the housing conditions of ihe people; 
and with the exception of the work of private philan¬ 
thropists it was left for the passing of the Public Health 
Act of 1875 tofore any official control was placed on 
the indiicrimrfUiEe building of previous wars. 

N o mention is made of the large amount of housing 
work, mostly fiats, carried out by the late fames 
Hart noil m the early ’eighties in the East of London, 
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Following the period of 1875 we have given us the 
various subsequent Acts that were passed dealing with 
the housing question up to the creation of the so-called 
Garden City A lavement. There are those among us 
who cavil at even this phase, but with the increase in 
population that has to he housed this system appears 
to be the only one offering a solution of the problem, 
and details of the various efforts given in this direction 
form interesting reading. 

We have also detailed the comparative slate of the 
number of skilled craftsmen before the war and after, 
and it is mentioned that the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council is engaged in putting before 
the Government its considered views on how the 
present deficit of shilled craftsmen in the building 
trade can he improved. This is a pressing necessity 
if an improvement in the rale of progress in housing is 
to be maintained. 

Puri V. which concludes the booh, deals with hois sing 
in other countries, and is interesting in showing how 
universal ifi the need at the moment for the proper 
consideration of all that relates 10 housing ami town 
pluming. 

The booh should be in the possession of all those 
interested or engaged in the housing quest ion. 

C. Lovett Gill \ F;]. 

SCIENCE AND SANCTITY- A Study in the 

Scientific Approach to Unity . By Victor Branford, 
London. 1923. [Ltptey Horn* Press, 65 Belgrare 
Rood, SAVa, ami Williams & Sot gate, 14 
Henrietta Street, C&rent Garden, WX'.Z-] 

The purport of ibis work is boldly set forth upon 
the cover and runs as follows; M (lor Machine 
Industry, our Credit System and Centralised Power 
are demiurgic forces disposed to run w jjd + Wc have 
failed as yet to tame them* and harness iheir energies 
to the chariot of life. We are tormented by con¬ 
sequent tendencies, dispersive where not subversive. 
For lack of a vision of life at the full, in the here and 
now, our Civilisation is like to perish. Why do not 
Religion, Art, Science, work together for fulness of 
life and its joy ? Whai obstacle* hinder their union ? 
What evils Frustrate their fruition ? How can the 
obstacles be removed and the evils transmuted f 
To these questions this book sets nut to find aimers 
verifiable in science, valid in religion and communicable 
by art." 

It w;is Goethe who said M We arc saved by rnir 
limitations/" and in our quest of Utopias, subject 10 
the disappointments that accompany such a quest, 
we shall he well advised perhaps to find comfort in 
Goethes pronouncement. The death-bed saying 
attributed to King Charles IL may be paraphrased 
into 11 I am afraid, gentlemen, ihe world is an un¬ 
conscionable time adiving " The world indeed makes 
great demands upon our patience. Not only our 


practice, hut our outlook waits upon developments. 
And thus Utopian schemes, while it may be rightly 
claimed for them that they create an atmosphere 
beneficial to progress, break down upon policies. 
Plato, as one may gather, had no great desire to 
behold the realisation of his Republic. To affirm 
one principle so often entails the abandonment of 
another, and the fusion of apparent opposites must 
await Nature's good time. To escape from Dualisms 
and to reconcile the conceptions of the One and the 
Many has been ibe goal of all philosophies, including 
that of Mr. Branford, fc * A God-penetrated universe 
and myself as an integral part of it/' to use a phrase of 
John Addington Symonds, would seem to he Mr* 
Branford's theme, and he would seek its realisation 
in the establishment of what he calls 11 The Cloister/' 
some pi ace set aside in which vision may be cultivated 
and a unity of purpose evolved. He deplores the 
Renaissance, which he considers created a divorce 
between the religious and the secular, between the 
vision and the performance. If the 11 Cloister" ia 
merely regarded figuratively, a symbol indicating that 
detachment, which enables the wider outlook to he 
more completely grasped, we must all recognise its 
worth, and none more so than the architect. The 
conception of his design as a whole, and the patient 
building up of its parts in such manner that each part 
is of the same nature as the whole, and essetirial to it 

this h his calling. The view and the foresight that 
must precede the actual achievement are his. But 
when the author descends to the concrete, and begins 
to develop the practical possibilities of his message, 
the current of his endeavour is dissipated in a wealth 
of phrase and symbolic imagery. The book is indeed 
conceived in the spirit of the apocalyptic. It la a 
rhapsody, and must not be read as a commentary. 

It is difficult, for example, to recognise the professor 
of civics in the following portraiture :— li The town- 
planner is fortunate in that he has discovered a 
profession whose practice should fit him to he the 
intermediary between on the one hand the prayer 
closets of the religions and the Spanish castles of the 
plain-man, aud of the other the ivory towers of art, 
science and letters. To the occupants of these 
dispersed fragments of the civic I bister, the designs 
oi the town-planner, when inspired by the vision of 
theology, touched by the spirit of the poet and informed 
by the 01 it took of science, should appeal as a foretaste 
of Paradise." 

After read mg this paragraph, one is tempted to 
repeat the story of Lamb, who, having listened with 
patience to a protracted argument between Coleridge 
and another, as to whether man as he is, or as he was to 
be, offered the imsst fruitful matter for enquiry, 
exclaimed that for bis part he preferred man as he was 
not to be. 

C. J. Tait [F.l 
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H, Heathcote Statham [F.] 

BY W. X PLUME [HONORARY ASSOCIATE], EDITOR OF THE BUILDER , 


I SUPPOSE the editor asked me to write an obituary 
notice of the late Henry Heathcote Statham because 
of my association with the deceased during twenty- 
three of the twenty-five years of his editorship of The 
Builder and because of a supposition that £ should 
know as much about my old chief as anyone. If 
working and talking with a man on every subject of 
professional interest and many othera for nearly every 
day of most months in all those years can establish a 
sort of Boswellian right to be heard, I suppose the 
editor's invitation is justified. When I joined The 
Bsatder in 1885, two years after Siathanrs appoint¬ 
ment, I soon realised what an extraordinarily able man 
he im p and tkat T with his great store of accumulated 
knowledge, his retentive memory, his easy and logical 
style as a writer, his methodical ways and, above all, 
his immense industry, he was T certainly at that time, 
an ideal editor. Obviously, the aim an editor sets 
lie fore himself and the opportunities which are afforded 
him by circumstances count for much, and those were 
days when the fullest expression of a marfs per¬ 
sonality within the limits imposed by the law counted 
lor a great deal in the editorial conduct of a journal ; 
but now the world is so full of varied interests that to 
edit a paper which aims to represent the many-sided 
activities of a great profession, as well as au important 
industry and the correlated arts, as it was edited 
in Statham^ time, is no longer possible. Statham, 
however t enjoyed writing, preferring it, as he told tne, 
to architectural work, and he wrote in the early years 
following his appointment on many subjects which 
had no direct bearing on the building aria, but which, 
as he often remarked to me t had " an interest for an 
educated man, which is what an architect should be." 
5 Latham came to London from Liverpool, where he 
received his educational and architectural training, 011 
the suggestion of George Godwin, the then editor of 
The Bmlde r p and continued his connection with the 
paper as ,1 contributor until Godwin retired, when he 
succeeded him. Probably there were other archi¬ 
tects 11 preferring writing to architecture " who would 
the time gladly have accepted such an appointment, 
but it is doubtful if anyone but Statham could have 
tnade such good use of his opportunities. I Jis industry 
was remarkable, and he did not spare himself* What 
fttade a great impression on me as a young man was 
the conscientious and methodical way in which he 
worked and the pains he took in all he did to ensure 
meticulous accuracy. Though he made researches 
for some of his information, much came from a well- 
stored mind* and, aided by his memory and a facile 
pen, he would write an article while the paper was 


going to press* and found he did some of his best 
work under pressure of this kind. He knew w r hat 
he wanted to say and he said it without ambiguity, 
which even to-day should be the first consider¬ 
ation of a writer. Leading articles, competition 
and exhibition articles, book reviews, articles on 
art* science and the crafts* notes and even news 
paragraphs were written with m apparent ease which 
was made possible only by the extent of his know¬ 
ledge, an excellent memory* and a logical and orderly 
mind. The pains he took in all he did and his efforts to 
ensure accuracy in what was published developed a 
journalistic sense in detecting w h;n are euphemistically 
called B£ printers' errors,” and the efforts he made 
himself to avoid mistakes of this kind he expected from 
others. IBs aim during the whole period of his 
editorship was* in fact, to set the highest standard of 
architectural AH journalism," if 1 may use a word which 
he would not have liked in such a connection* lie 
believed in himself, and if he appeared to advance lus 
opinions with excessive vehemence he was always a 
fair as well as a keen controversialist, and if in error 
ready to admit it wholeheartedly and generously. If 
l happened to question his judgment he was alwavs 
willing to listen to my point of view and adopt it if I 
could convince him. A certain dogmatism asserted 
itself from time to time, but it was often the dogmatism 
of knowledge rather than opinion. 

Such was his energy that during his editorship he 
ivrflle articles on artistic, musical and literary subjects 
for the Edinburgh and Fortnightly Review s and the 
Nineteenth Century and read many papers before 
various societies* including the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Architectural Association, the 
London Institution* riic Royal Society of Arts, the 
Royal Institution, etc. He was a great reader of 
poetry* and wrote a number of delightful articles 
which were subsequently published in book form 
under the title Architecture among the Poeu, He also 
wrote many articles on musical subjects, was a con¬ 
tributor to Grove's Dictionary of Mime t and for many 
years musical critic to the Edinburgh Review ^ For 
several successive years he gave classical organ recitals 
at the Albert Hall nn Sunday afternoons, and was, 1 
believe, organist for a time at St, Jude's Church, 
Whitechapel. His immense energy and the range of" 
his subjects are indicated by the following list of his 
published works : — Architecture for General Readers t 
Modern Architecture, Architecture among the Poets t 
The Changes in the London Building Act of 1874+ My 
Thoughts on Music and Musicians+ Form and Design in 
Music w H inged Words (a collection of essays on various 
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subjects); The Organ and its Place in Musical Art f 
A Short Critical History 0/ Architecture f anti What is 
Music a short analysis for the general reader* 

Some idea of his versatility will be gained from ibis 
record p but his interests were not altogether Limited to 
literature. He wished to be fcnown ns an architect, 
and as such he prepared several designs of decided! 
interest in some of the principal architectural com- 
petitions of hi& time. In collaboration with Mr. John 
Slater he gent in a design for Edinburgh Municipal 
buildings and one for Sheffield Municipal Buildings. 
He also prepared a design for remodelling the front of 
the National Gallery and laying out Trafalgar Square. 
Me designed and carried out the refronting of The 
Builder o Slices and adjoining buildings, and one or 
two other works* He also made many characteristic 
architectural designs which were published indicating 
the poetical and imEigiraative side of his nature, a* well 
as drawings of some of the English cathedrals. The 
subject of bridges always had an interest for him, and 
be made several designs for Thames bridges. 

It is impossible in a short article to mention n 3 | his 
activities, but I am glad that I can place on record here 
how greatly 1 value my association with him and how 
much I know l owe to him. No one could fail to be 
impressed by his personality and, above ait, by his high 
standard of honour, and if his manner was somewhat 
reserved, to his Friends he was an affectionate and 
warm-hearted man. 

BY W. CURTIS GREEN [f\], A.R.A, 

Mr T Statham was a good friend to me ever since 1 met 
him about the year 1897* when I joined the Builder staff 
ns his draughtsman, 1 have always had the greatest 
respect and affection fur him. Me was some seven-and- 
thirty years my senior, and i cannot therefore write of 
him with the intimacy or understanding of a contem¬ 
porary, nor will l attempt to analysehis place or services 
in the art world of his day* 

A man of strong character and Intellect he was .1 
little singular in his detachment, giving the impression 
to his juniors of one walking through a world of his own* 
Few' men, I imagine* have spent themselves more un¬ 
selfishly in the service of art. Intellectually he was a 
serious artist with a wide field of vision and a great 
diversity of gifts. 

Mis enthusiasm, whether for architecture, painting, 
sculpture, literature, music, or nature study* was in 
itsd f an inspi ra tion. He was severely just. ! rememlxrr 
going to him as editor of the Builder after some months 
on the staff and suggesting that I was worth more 
salary ; his reply was 1 “ My good fellow, that is 

a matter of opinion." 

He was excellent company and the ideal gue&L My 
wife remembera when he was spending a week-end 
with us at our Surrey cottage, he accompanied her 


violin and encouraged her to take up playing again, and 
how keenly he entered into the fun of trying to make 
something of the scherzo in Beethoven's fifth sonata, 
and enjoyed it all. He also became very fond of our 
home among the pines. He and his family spent a happy 
holiday there juat before the war T the last holiday with 
his son, who was killed shortly afterwards. Ills energy 
was amazing. He must at this time have been 75 years 
of age, and he arrived at the cottage having walked the 
ten miles from Guildford, 

I remember during one of bis visits we happened to 
be reading Pilgrim's Progress to the children, and he 
remarked on Runyan’s description of heaven as one of 
the fine things in English literature. I have hcvgf for¬ 
gotten the line— 11 Which when 1 had seen, l wished 
mysdf among them/ 1 He too, ft jti&t and valiant spirit, 
has entered in Through the gates inTo the cit>\ ++ 

BY H. D, SEARLES WOOD [FJ 

The passing away of H. II. Htaiham is the removal 
of another landmark tn the profession. In my earlier 
days, when Godwin was the Editor of the Builder % 
wt looked on him with awe am] reverence. When 
Statbam came into the editorial chair he continued 
the tradition, and many of us found him a harsh critic 
whose refusal of contributions was touched in terms 
which tasted rather bitter to the recipient. When 
I come to know him better and gut behind ihc brusque - 
ness 1 found him a very interesting personality. I 
had the greatest regard for his musical judgment 
and his writing! on HandePs music were a pure joy 
to me, In journalism Mr. Stitham belonged to the 
line of great Victorian editors, who wrote leading 
articles of le length which is unknown io-diiv. Mis 
style of writing was strenuously straightforward, 
bh knowledge extensive, and the tionesi expres¬ 
sion of his opinions unquestioned and unquestion¬ 
able. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

Messrs. B. I . Rats ford, Ltd., have just published a 
comprrhemive and w ell illustrated catalogue of standard 
illustrated books relating id decorative and fine art 
architecture, construction, practical science, etc,* which 
consist* of nearly loo pages, exclusive of n large number 
of illustrations, # rhe catalogue is invalLiable fnr the 
purpose of reference as wdl as for those who wish to 
purchase books for their libraries. 


«erm g Lia,, nave issued [heir Spring 
list of books on the Fme smd Applied Art, which include 
* L .?t numb * r of works on architecture and design 
w ic have recently been published or whose publication 
1* m active preparation. Professor A. E Richardson s 
Regional Ardntectwe of the West of EngUnrf” and 
Major Bames i Handbook to Architectural Practice " 
ate among the hooks which have recent!v been published. 
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A Special General Meeting flf the Royal Institute 
was held in the Large HaJl p Caxion Ball, Westminster; 
London, on Tuesday afternoon, 17 June 1324, the 
President, Mr J. ALFRED GOTCII, F + S.A.> in the 
chair. 277 Felloe’s and 340 Associates were present. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I will ask the 
Secretary to read the minutes of the fast Special 
General Meeting, 

The SECRETARY (fttr. Ian Mac Abater): The 
minutes of ihe Special Genera] Meeting held on 18 
March having already appeared in die Jgl'hnaL* per¬ 
haps the meeting will take t hem as read. 

Agreed, 

The PRESIDENT: This is a Special General 
Meeting; held under Bye-law 64* to consider three 
resolution*, of which you have been given notice, and 
of which you have received copies* You will also have 
found upon the scats some notes as to procedure this 
afternoon* which have been prepared by the Instituted 
Solicitor, Before calling on Major Barnes to move the 
fim resolution, I will ask the Secretary to read a letter 
which was received last night from Air. H r W, Wills, 
writing on behalf of the *■ Defence League,'* l ask the 
Secretary to read that letter, to which please give very 
careful attention, 

I he SECRETARY read the letter, as follows ; 

++ 16th June 1924+ 

To the President and Council of ihe 

( Royal Institute of Brirish Architects. 

1 GEKTLEMEf.— The L Defence league ‘ has proposed 
und the 1 Emergency Committee 1 has approved of the 
following agreement lo .settle the differences which have 
atiften, winch it is hoped the Council wiU confirm and 
recommend 10 the Special General Meeting for accept¬ 
ance. 

r + That the Coundl^recomiticndiit inns will be all owed 
to pass the General Meeting on ij June end the subse* 
queni Confirming Meeting without opposition from the 
iP^? n ^ ' provided that* immediately after the 

Resolutions have been passed by the General Meeting on 
17 June, the Council forthwith hold a Referendum on these 
Resolutions by post-card vote nf corporate member* in 
me British Islet. 

' 5 -_ "D™ post-card vote 10 he a direct vote in favour of 
or ag^rm the Resolutions. 

"' 3- Referendum to be decided by a simplem^rity 

of those actually voting. 

"4. Neither the ' Defence league * nor ihe + Kirtcr- 
Rmcy Committee * to send our circular* or otherwise to 
carry on propaganda in favour of or against ihe Resolu- 
Tl °ns while the post-card vote is being taken. 

5 - If the Resolutions are rejected by ihe post-card vole 
the Council will ask the Confirming Meeting to drop the 
proposals altogether. 


7 " Defence League 1 as a body and the me mfocm 

of its Committee who signed the proposed undertaking on 
to June will undertake : 

(a) Not to oppose the Council^ proposals before 
the Privy Council. 

(£) To disband the H Defence League * and not to 
revive it within five years. 

(r) To tlmp all idea of the formation of a rival 
Society on ihia issue. 

/* 7 - Tfe 1 Emergency Committee " will unde Hake to 
disband itself and not to revive it within five years. 

M Yours faithfully, 

" (Signed) Herbert W* Wrm. r ’ 

Fhc PRESIDENT : This letter from Mr. Wills [$ 
a very important contribution, because it ghmvs and 
opens the way to a complete reconciliation within the 
Institute of those combining interests which have dis¬ 
tracted our attention of late years. (Applause.) The 
Council have felt that in view of the result of 
the recent election they would have no hesitation 
in proceeding, in the ordinary way, to get these resolu¬ 
tions passed. Rut their desire is not to act with it high 
hand and to make use of the forces which are at their 
disposal provided another force appears which will help 
to bring harmony into the Institute (Applause.) The 
Council have considered this proposal, and an impor¬ 
tant point is that the Society of Architects have been 
acquainted with the suggestion, and arc entirely willing 
10 leave it to the Institute, so there is nothing to hinder 
this vote. You will fully undcrslantL as has already 
been explained to members, that the postal vote, in 
itself, has no legal force. At present the only wav in 
which changes such as arc proposed can be carried is 
ai a general meeting, such as this, where they have to be 
carried by a majority of two-thirds. You w ill also be 
aware that one of the proposals embodied in the resolu¬ 
tions which are before you to-day is ihe establishment 
of just such a postal vote ; hut at present you w ill 
realise that it has no legal force. At the same time, ir 
docs give an opportunity lo every member of the 
Institute to record his opinion, eitheiTor or against these 
proposals, and it w ill remove any objection which might 
be raised on the score that many members have no 
opportunity of attending this meeting. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore the Council are very ansinus* and urge you 
with all the persuasion at their command, to a^rce in 
the taking of this postal vote. It will be necessary 
to-day, no matter what happens, to put these resolu¬ 
tions to the vote, and to cany them—if they arc to he 
carried—by a two-thirds majority. But vou will 
undemand that, although the Council hope/ and fed 
pretty confident, that that will take place this afternoon* 
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they will then submit those resolutions in the notifica¬ 
tion of this postal vote. If the postal vote is favour¬ 
able, then a confirming meeting will be held* at which 
it will only be necessary to have a bare majority. If, 
on the other hand, the postal vote is not favourable, the 
confirming meeting will still probably have to be held, 
because we .have to fix the dates beforehand. Rut in 
that case the Council would advise the meeting not to 
confirm these resells lions. Bat I sincerely hope, and 
the Council hope, that such a course will not be 
necessary. (Applause,) This proposal of Mr. Wills's 
was submitted to the Council in conjunction with the 
Conference of Presidents of Allied Societies, and ! may 
say it was received with acclamation by those bodies. 

( Hear, hear.} I think it will clear the air and get ns on 
the way in a smooth manner if I ask the meeting to 
Indicate whether or no they approve of this proposal 
which has been embodied in Mr + Wills''s letter, and I will 
ask those in favour to say " Aye / 1 those against to say 
M No." (One *' No *' was audible.) The Ayes have 
it, gentlemen. (Much applause.) I undertake, on 
behalf of 1 he Council, to abide by the terms mentioned 
in Mr. Wills*s letter. 1 ask Major Barnes, Vice- 
President, to move the first resolution. 

.Major HARRY BARNES: Mr. President and 
fellow-Members, I rise to move ihe first resolution. 

I need not read it, as it is on the paper which you have 
before you. The resolution is approve of this 
Provisional Agreement for amalgamation made be¬ 
tween the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Society of Architects. 1 think it is probably not 
necessary for me to go into the details of this Agree¬ 
ment at this meeting. They have been circulated 
to every member present* they have been the subject 
of much argument* for and against, and they arc, I 
have no doubt, perfectly familiar to everyone who is 
present T But k Es necessary to say a few words in 
support of it, because, as the President has already 
indicated, everyone who speaks in this meeting is 
really speaking to a larger audience even than is present 
here* because the result of this meeting is to be con¬ 
firmed by a vote taken by means of written communi¬ 
cations between the members and the Institute. Well, 
sir* I think that we are in the delightful position* here 
this afternoon> that we are going to perform a very 
happy task, that of ending two divisions between the 
Jnsiituic and a considerable section of the Architectural 
profession. One of those divisions has lasted for forty 
years; it began when certain members of the Institute 
founded the Society of Architects for the purpose of 
aiding the cause of Registration. 1 do nut know 
whether any of those original members are living, but 
if they are, they are in the very proud position to-day 
of seeing the cause that they went out 10 espouse 
become the cause of a united profession (applause)* 
and by ratifying the resolution that \% before this 


meeting we shall bring back to the Institute not 
only such of those original members as may exist* 
but a father numerous progeny which they have bred 
in the wilderness (laughter). Then* sir, what is 
perhaps even more delightful still tn the Institute is 
that, owing very largely indeed to the efforts of .Mr + 
Maurice Webb (applause), there seems every prospect 
of ending a division, not of forty years, but of some 
four years* which has been, perhaps* of a more acute 
character* between that section of the Institute which 
has* since the formation of the " Defence League / 1 been 
opposed to the principle which is embodied in the 
Agreement that you are now asked to approve. Well* 
sir, it has been, I am quite iure, to every member of 
the Institute—members of the 14 Defence 1 -reague / 1 
equally with members of the M Emergency Committee 
■—a source of great sorrow that for four yearn he 1 nstitute 
has been divided at all. fHear, hear.) Wc are all of 
us after a united profession in every sense of the word 
(applause), and we all of us want to gel out of the way, 
as speedily as possible, everything that prevents us 
being, in she most complete sense, so united. And 
this meeting,, with what is to follow, opens out the 
prospect of that very happy achieve merit. Before 
just, very briefly, outlining the considerations that 
have moved the Council in promoting this policy 
during the past year, l want Eo touch briefly upon a 
point which may be raised, as to why it was we declined 
to take a referendum Siefnre the Council elections 
and why w e are 1.1 king one now. Speaking for myself 
--and i think I am probably reflecting (he feelings 
of all my colleagues on the Council —1 will say this : 
that we felt thai we were, as a Council, so identified 
with (be policy that we would not he dninsr justice, 
either to the profession or to mired ves, in separating 
ourselves from it when we came before you for 
re-election. You will remember that some two or 
three years ago* I think* there was 4 Council in existence 
which came before the profession with a polity which 
did not prove in be acceptable, and thev were entirely 
swept away. Welt* now, we felt that we were elected 
lay 1 year for the express purpose of finding a way out 
of this difficulty. We asked to be elected on' that 
ground. We spent a year in trying to find a policy* 
we thought we had found it, and we wanted to place 
it before the profession. And we felt St was impossible 
to safeguard ourselves in our position as a Council 
by saying j “ Here is this policy ; we were elected to 
find it, we have found it, we are commuted to it. wo 
w^nt \ou not to think about us when, you arc voting 
for it, we want to escape the risk of being identified 
with tt, and w e want to get back inio office again with¬ 
out trammels of any kind," We felt that we could 
not do that ; ur fdt that we had got to nail our 
colours to the mast, and that if we had to go down 
we must go down with that flag flying. And therefore 
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wc came* as a Council, in you cloudy identified with 
ibis policy, asking you to elect us because we had 
found it p and to elect us because you wanted us to 
carry it out. Well, there is no doubt about it, we 
have been elected. We have now been approached 
asking us to accept a suggestion which* in itself, we 
w i ere never afraid of* but which + if accepted now, 
would build a bridge along which the Defence League 
and the Emergency Committee might cross together 
into a united Institute (applause). Well, that was 
an entirely di lit rent proposition. We had risked 
our fortunes* and we bad survived the risk. Now we 
were asked to do something which was not related 
at all, in any way, to our interests as a Council, 
hut was related closely and absolutely to the question 
of getting a united profession. On that ground 
we felt we could accept the proposal. We have 
accepted it. am] you have accepted it. The hand 
wc are playing now is one we are playing not out of 
weakness* but out of strength, So much for that 
point. 

Now let me, very briefly, put r as the Council sees 
it, the issue that is before the members of the Institute. 

3 he proposal to amalgamate with the Society of 
Architects is a proposal that arises directly out of the 
question of Registration. As I have already said, 
Rcgi strati on became an issue forty years ago. Some 
twenty years ago the Institute practically adopted the 
idea, anti I believe I am correct in saying there have 
been no more ardent supporters of the cause of 2 
Registration than the principal members of the 
11 Defence League. b * Registration is common ground 
for us all, We all want it. The only question 
was h what was the best way to get it ? Immediately 
we were agreed upon Registration, that ceased to be 
a n issue between any section of the profession, and the 
on 'y question which strode then, and it was a vital 
question, was, if you arc going to have Registration, 
u implies you must have some body w hich will control 
Registration, Speaking at Card ill, some two years 
aco T I put before the Conference there the position 
** " } l + l ®*id if we are going to have Registration, 

" t 9 erc ls *° be some body which is to control Regis- 
Cration, that body must be one of two kinds. If you 
di« not amalgamate with the Society of Architects* 
muat set up some outside body which is neither 
the Institute on the one hand, nor the Society of Arehi- 
U-cts on the other ; and that body* which is neither 
'■f those 1 wo and which must control both in so far 
as it controls Registration, is a body upon which those 
Wo only be represented, probably in different 
proportions. But such a body, when set tip, must be 
a superior controlling body to either of the other two, 
hat is one kind of body which it will be necessary to 
have. Or, if you carry out the policy of amalgamation* 
you might have the Institute itself the controlling 


body without any other body above it* without any 
Board of Control* the Institute holding and main¬ 
taining 1 he supreme position in the profession (hear, 
hear). That is what 1 ventured to suggest two years 
ago was what must happen, either one thing or the 
other. Within 3 week or so of that speech, the then 
Council were turned out of office* and a new' Council 
came in,^ elected through the efforts of the “Defence 
League.** Of course at that time a great many of us 
regretted that event, but [ think it was one of the 
happiest things which could have happened for the 
Institute, because it enabled the “ Defence League,” 
then being in power through this Council, to put 
forward ilieir proposal for dealing w r ith this question* 

I hey were faced with these two alternatives, as every 
Council has been faced ; they bad to choose between 
amalgamation w ith ihe Society and giving the Institute 
the supreme position as rhe registering body, or the? 
must agree to set up some other !>udy outside the 
Society and the institute That is the problem they 
were faced with* and the solution thei brought forward 
was embodied in the Rill which came before a general 
meeting something like a year ago* That Bill provided 
for the setting up of a Registration Board to control 
Registration for a certain time and with certain 
powers in respect of the Institute and the Society of 
Architects. That was a policy produced by the 
Council then in exisience, and put before a general 
meeting, and rejected; it is important to remember 
that, 1 fiat one of the two possible policies has already 
been rejected * 

\ cry well. Then another Council was elected to 
find some other way* and they had not a very difficult 
task. If there are only two ways to go, arid one is 
closed, it does not require a great deal of foresight 
to see that there is only one way open. Only one w ay 
really remained* and that was the way which the 
Council has taken (applause). And the position here 
this afternoon is really simply this: we all want 
Registration. Registration involves a coiHrollmg taidy. 
There are only two controlling bodies possible ; one 
which is nnr the Institute, but above the Institute* 
the other the Institute. The general body of the mem¬ 
bers present rejected one a year ago ; ynu are now 
asked to adopt the other as the only one that remains. 
If this meeting, or any subsequent meeting* should 
reject the proposal of the Council, they will have 
dosed both ways, and will have put Registration en¬ 
tirely outside practical politics (hear, hear). That j$ 
the simple and dear issue. If we want Registration, 
we must go either one way or the other, A general 
meeting a year ago said* 11 We will not go that wav/ 1 
and wc say to you now* " This is the only way open 
to you f will you go this way s f3 And, in the confident 
belief that what this meeting does want is to see the 
Registration policy pushed* that in connection with 
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it thcv want* above all other things, to see the Royal 
Institute of British Architects remain in its supreme 
position, nm only as the head of the most important 
section, of the? pfdfcsston h but as the bead of the who g 
profession (applause), that you not only want a great 
profession, but also a supreme Institute, I move, 
Mr. President, with the greatest confidence, this 
resolution (loud applause). 

The PRESIDENT; 1 ask Mr. Maurice Webb to 
second, 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB [/■’.]: I cannot compete 
with the oratory of Major Barnes, in seconding this 
resolution, or really add anything to what he has said 
in favour of it. But, if 1 may, I would like to emphasise 
two points. One is, that while this amalgamation wlU 
not bring to you immediately Registration by Parlia¬ 
ment, it will bring to you immediately Registration by 
Chari.tr. The Institute ha* never hitherto been able 
to use its power to the full in that direction. Directly 
ibis amalgamation is complete it will be able to do so, 
and, in the opinion of our advisers, that is the abso¬ 
lutely first and essential step towards the registration 
bv Parliament which we hope to get later on. 1 he 
second point is, I am inclined to think, even more 
important -, and that is, that we shall at last attain 
the ideal which two or three generations of architects 
hive been working for, which is one great united 
Institute, and Allied Societies connected with it, all 
over England. (Applause.) Hitherto we have been 
3 house divided against itself; we have bad two 
aocidies in London, sometimes pulling together, 
sometimes pulling in opposite directions. After this 
meeting, if these proposals go through, that state ni 
affairs will be ended. (Applause.) 1 do not suppose 
you will consider it inappropriate of me ff 1 say that 
that state of affaim is very largely due to the attitude 
adopted by the Sodety of Architects. (Applause.) 
We have asked them to burv themselves, to exterminate 
their Society, and that, after all. is a pretty tall order. 
Throughout these negotiations—and 1 hope everyone 
will realise it—the Society of Architects have worked 
for the good of the profession, just as much as has the 
Royal Institute. (Applause.) 

And now may I say something about the " Emergency 
Committee ” ? We hive fought pretty hard to try and 
stop the “Defence League" obstructing proposals which 
we Consider are for the benefit of the profession ; I 
have fought pretty hard myself, and all mv comrades on 
that Committee have also fought hard. I am afraid 
some very hard things have been said about us—I have 
not heard them, but I think it is possible it may he true 
—and we probably Have said some pretty hard things 
about them. But in view of the compromise which has 
been reached at the beginning of this meeting, my col¬ 
leagues on the “ Emergency Committee ’’ wish me to 
sav that, for their part, there will Ik no bitterness left 


(applause) 1 and when peace follows the storm, as wc 
all hope it will in a few months now, the unpleasant¬ 
nesses which have taken place during the Iasi few years 
will, as far as we are concerned, be forgolten. 

(Applause.) „ , , 

I have very much pleasure in seconding the resolu¬ 
tion, (Applause.) . 

Sir REGINALD BLOM FIELD, R.A.: 1 rise with 
some diffidence, because I am afraid 1 ani not so 
bar with the points as I should be. And although l 
listened with great interest and profit to Major Harnes s 
most able address, 1 must go back some little time, if 
you will excuse me for a minute or two, with regard to 
this matter of Registration. He told us that about forty 
years ago the Society of Architects was ioundcu to fur 
tber the cause of Registration. Forty vm» age. 1 was 
1 junior member of the Council ot the Institute, which 
at that time had very definitely embarked on ;> policy "f 
Retrist ration. I felt rather strongly on 1 hut point.and the 
group of mv contemporaries with whom I was working, 
and who were led bv the great figures of Shaw and 
Jackson were verv stronglv opposed to Registration 
in those’davs, Wc duly went out of the Institute, and 
in due course we came back again. Since those days 
a. great deal has happened, and the whole course of 
events has changed, I satisfied myself, a great many 
vears ago, that the profession at large was quite dcicr- 
Wtined to have Registration, and, whatever ore might 
think of it oneself, and one might be doubtful whether 
it would effect all that its advocates hoped that it would, 
it was dear to me ir was an indispensable step and con¬ 
dition in that union of architects which is far more 
important, and is, in my opinion, absolutely indispen¬ 
sable, (Applause.) 

Another point which seems a difficulty is this, but 1 
ant glad to have learned from the letter read at ilic com¬ 
mencement of this meeting, and from the remarks of 
Major Bttmes and Mr. Maurice Webb, that this diffi¬ 
culty has been largely cleared away. There is a feeling 
among some of the members of the Institute that, 
having bought their citizenship at a great price, that is 
to say. having become members of the Institute at great 
pains and labour and passed examinations for thai 
purpose, they do not see why those privileges should be 
handed over to other gentlemen who hive no I been to 
the same pains and the same trouble. Being human, 

I hat is a very natural feeling. But I appeal to those wlm 
feel like that to put the whole question on to a much 
higher plane, to make whatever personal sacrifice is 
necessary in order to bring about this union w hich we 
all want so much. You may recollect that at the time of 
the Great War we architects did not receive our deserts 
from the Government. We were ignored as a profession 
and, 1 think, very much to the detriment of the public 
interest. (Hear, hear.) And the principal reason of 
that was, that we spoke with a divided voice. Engineers 
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did not suffer from the same weakness at all; they car¬ 
ried everything before them. So I hope, if we can be 
united, that we shall recover ihc prestige and the posi¬ 
tion to which we are fairly entitled. {Hear, hear.) Mr, 
Webb saId that the Society of Architects, with great 
generosity, were going to bury themselves, I do not 
think they are going to bury themselves at all; I think, 
and hope, we arc going to do something far better, I 
think architects are going 10 bury the hatchet; that is 
very much better. (Applause.) 

I shall not detain you. Ten years ago, some of you 
may recollect -it was the last week of my tenure of 
office as President—we passed, by a large majority* a 
resolution that we hoped would settle this matter. The 
war, however, of course put ail this out of sight, and 
you have had to begin all over again. I congratulate 
you, if I may, on having arrived at what 1 hope will be 
a very Happy solution ; and I hope that in future the 
Institute will be what we all hope It will be, represen¬ 
tative of all the responsible architects of this country, 
and also that it will speak with all the weight and autho¬ 
rity to which it is fairly entitled, (Applause,) 

The PRESIDENT: [ will ask Mr. John Keppie, 
President oft he Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, 
to sty a few words. 

Mr. JOHN KEPPIE [F.] AJL 3 A- (President of 
the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland): This 
resolution, with the reasons for its adoption, has 
been so dearly set forth by Major Barnes and 
the other speakers that more talk from the Coun- 
cjTs point of view doe* nut seem to be necessary. 

1 he proposed arrangement has been so thoroughly 
considered by the Institute and the Society that 
the terms ought to be known already to ail inte- 
resk'd. The vote in returning the present Council 
is almost conclusive that they have the majority at their 
back- The maker of Registration has been under 
serious consideration for many years. Several Bills 
have been produced, but up till now the matter of 
bringing in eligible men does not seem to have been 
thoroughly tackled. This resolution seems to give 
effect to the first serious attempt to bring about unity 
regarding ibe granting of a Registration Act. The 
position of the institute a a the senior partner is In no 
impaired. In the North our main difficulty has 
been the proper conserving of the position of the 
Associates. They have passed a very severe pro¬ 
fessional examination, and it is only right that this 
Section should not be flooded by inexperienced men. 
(Hear, hear,) In the arrangement with the Society 
their position has not been interfered with* AIany of 
the I-cl bus arc not quite in the same position, but the 
additions which arc proposed to be made to ihetr ranks 
are not so great as to impair their influence. Many 
4 I° I acred on a Committee which produced a 
Registration Bill* Some of the leaders at that time 
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who were more enthusiastic than some of us, we now 
find in opposition. 

At the stan of a Registered Institute there must be cer¬ 
tain compromise*, but once the main object has matured 
these compromises should gradually disappear and every* 
ordinary member will obtain his place by examination. 

I believe we in Scotland are whole-hearted in this, 
and the reason for my speaking is to convey from Scot¬ 
land the message < which I believe is practically unanL 
mous, that we are in favour of the Council's proposals, 
(Applause.) 1 have great pleasure in supporting the 
first morion. 

Mr. II, W. W ILLS (KJ : Although we have come to 
what I think is a very happy solution for settling our 
difficulties without ill-feeling, l should Jike p at the 
same time, to make a very brief statement as to what 
our position is, and has been, (Hear, hear.) In 
illustration, l may say I consider the Council^ proposals 
arc somewhat like a proposition to combine a secondary 
with a primary school for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of education. L believe that both primary 
and secondary school* are essential and proper parts 
of a system of education, and I think evil rather 
than good will result from an attempt to combine the 
two. Now, Mr. Shortt's opinion had little weight 
with us, because, in the first place, we were asked to 
assume two premisses, which we held to be entirely 
improved. Secondly, his opinion strikes us as a bv 
no means sure enough foundation on which to base 
revolution. We hold that Unification Etas no bearing 
on Registration* and that the electorate had been 
misled by assuming that there is n connection between 
the two subjects. Wc think that a Registration Bill 
which wlis supported by two independent Eiodies would 
have an equal chance of success with one which was 
supported by an amalgamation of the two bodies. We 
have obtained an opinion from an eminent leader of 
the Parliamentary Bar which entirely supports our 
view, and which, had we obtained h at in earlier date 
and circulated it during the election, wonJd T we believe, 
have made a very essential difference to the results of 
the election. Had there been time to do so, we should 
have placed the data we hid obtained before the Coun¬ 
cil, and we believe that, even at the eleventh hour, it 
would have induced them to modify their proposals. 
As it is, we will content ourselves with the statement 
that we, no less tturn they, have the welfare of the 
Institute at heart, and we have not opposed them in 
any personal spirit, but because we considered they 
had made a mi slake which they might afterwards 
regret and which wouId be beyond all remedy. For our¬ 
selves, we have secured the opportunity for taking the 
feelings of the whole electorate, on whom the re¬ 
sponsibility must rest. (Applause,) 

The PRESIDENT ; I call upon Mr. Milbum, Past 
President of the Northern Architectural Association. 
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Mr. T. R. M 1 LBURN [F ]: Major Barnes re¬ 
minded me that it is forty years ago that I was asked bv 
the Society of Architects to promote Registration 111 the 
North of England, and 1 was told at that time to try 
obtain she influence of Members of larhament to 
Ect a lieeisiration Bill through. That is nearly Eortv 
tears ago; but I fed that i am not yet too old lo hope 
to sec a Resist rat inn Bill passed through Parliament 
for our profession. (Applause.) The proposals now 
set out have hail my support in the present Council, ami 
have had my help. I am not a member of the 
newly elected'Council, but I am greatly pleased, and 1 
congratulate Mr. Wills on the statesmanlike and 
honourable letter which lie has addressed to the Council 
tO'dav. 1 think that is a dear way out of all our 
difficulties. (Applause.) If the Council is wrong, 
then the vote will be against us ; if we are right, we 
shall have eternal peace. (Applause and laughter.) 
But there is one thing l want to stale to you. Many ot 
us have come a long way to day. Some as ' ar JS 
three hundred miles, and have travelled all night, and. 
with due respect to the meeting, may I say we want to 
get back ? (Applause.) And 1 think I am right when 
I state that Q5 per eem. of the members in this mum 
have already made up their minds how to vote <*" [hl * 
question, and I want to suggest very humbly to >o , 

TfAiiiarsMWi r tsz 

closdv associated with Mr, \\ill& ‘ j 

for ii peaceful ■djuntmeot of our diff«*wc«. 
should have been content, in view of he P««nt 
understanding which has been arrived ai to-da> to 
remain silent, but, as 1 undent and. that 
delivered to-day are to be fraued immediately to ah 
those members who will be participating id the J*H* 
card Referendum, and as wc have already bstered o 
the speeches of those who are advocating the absorption 
of the Society by the Institute, it appears to be only 
appropriate that, by addling a few words to t is 
meeting in amplification of the views laid before you 
bv Mr. Wills, 1 shall be adopting a method of placing 
before the electorate, concurrently with the ’■news of 
those advocating absorption, the grounds pf the 
“Defence league" upon which it has founded its 

° P n?e “°Dcfen« League " rnaintains that the P* t> F ,se ^ 
absorption of unexamined men will loW f cr ‘|^ P r ^ ^ 
of the Institute, and reduce the value of tliL hall-mark 

° f Th^bndI“that. by admitting the unearned, a 
grave injustice will be done ,<.the As,oc.ates ibody of 
men who, after years of devotion to «“dy, h«e 
successfully passed the exact mg examinations lAhivh 
have won for them their diplomas, and that therefore 


their status must undoubtedly be lowered by the 
proposed dilution. 

The proposal to grant a vote to both present and 
future Licentiates is fch by the " Defence League to 
nullify the belated vote which it is now contemplated to 
give to the Associates. 

" The Council of the Institute having obtained an 
opinion from Mr. Short! on the question ot the pros¬ 
pects of a Registration Act being secured, and on the 
question whether the prior absorption of the society 
by the Institute would facilitate the obtaining of such 
an Act, the "Defence League" sought the opinion of one 
of the leaders of the Parliamentary' Bar ' iiir Lyrnltn 
Macassty, and his view is in conflict with that of Mr. 

Shorn, . „ , , . !k . 

Sir Lvnden Mscassey s view is that the prior absorp¬ 
tion of the Society by the Institute will not facilitate the 
obtaining of an Act of Parliament, and that there is no 
likelihood of a Registration Act being obtained in any 

" This is founded upon the experience of the engineer¬ 
ing and other professions which, at great cost, have 
sought and failed to obtain Registration, 

Parliament had granted Registration to the Doctors, 
the Nurses, and the Dentists, not for their own pro¬ 
tection, but for the protection of the Public, and 
Parliament would only grant Registration where the 
public interest was concerned* and this could nnt he 
s-lid lo he the rase with regard to the profession, of 
Architecture, as the public ifl already adequately pro¬ 
tected against bad construe lion and bad sanitation by 
the existing Acts, arid by the work of the office ts of 
the public authorities administering those Acts, 

On the other hand,the" Defence l .eague," which was 
primarily formed for the purpose of securing Registra¬ 
tion, was as strongly as ever in favour of it. but they 
felt that Registration should precede and not follow 
absorption. 

I should like to point mil that, prior to the recent 
election for Council, a conference via* held between 
the '"Emergency Committee ” and the 11 Defence 
League," with a view of seeing whether accommoda- 
lion could be arrived a: which would remove the 
grounds of friction. 

Ai this conference 1 suggested that the difficulty 
con Id' he met by a postcard referendum of the whole 
of the electorate being taken before the election, so 
that the members could make up their minds on the 
question of policy* untroubled by the question of the 
personalities of the proposed Council. 

Unfortunately, the 11 Emergency Committee 11 coutd 
not see its way to adopt this suggestion, and therefore 
the ,+ Defence League 11 had no alternative but to put 
up its own nominations for the Council election. 

The 11 Defence League” has no quarrel with the resul t 
of the Council election, because, on the purely personal 
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ground, a very fine Council has been returned, in¬ 
cluding many of the most eminent men in the pro¬ 
fession, but they fell that, under the circumstances, 
men's minds had been influenced by the personality of 
the candidates rather than by their policy. 

Before the result of the recent Council election had 
been announced, a very remarkable article appeared in 
the of which, as you know, Air, I h W* Wills 

is the Editor. 

This article suggested that, whatever might be the 
result of the election, a referendum should follow the 
election before any action was taken. 

After the result of the election had been announced, 
Mr, H. W. Wills induced his colleagues of the 
11 Defence League 41 10 offer to the Council a compro¬ 
mise* of which the terms have been read to you* and 
a further conference between delegates of the 
“ Defence League " and delegates of the 11 Emergency 
Committee ” was then hdd. 

This conference agreed the terms which have been 
read to you* leading up to a Referendum being taken 
before any further action follows upon the resolutions 
which are before you to-day, both sides agreeing to 
abide by the result, of (hat Referendum* after which 
both Committees are to be disbanded, neither party 
issuing any propaganda pending the Referendum, and, 
in the event of the Referendum being in favour of the 
Council, the M Defence League 11 to abandon its con¬ 
templated application to the Privy Council. 

If the majority on the Referendum should be in 
favournf the Council's proposals p the 4i Defence League" 
would not oppose them, or + if the majority should be 
against the Council's proposals* the Council to with¬ 
draw its scheme \ meantime the “Defence League "will 
not offer any opposition to the passing to-day of the 
resolutions of ihe Council which are on the agenda, 

I he Council having been elected, all personal issues 
disappear, and the question to be put by the Referen¬ 
dum is simply the question of policy. 

The Referendum having been unanimously accepted 
to-day by this meeting, the issue now to he placed 
before the w hole electorate will be reduced to a question 
01 measures and not of mcn T and both sides will abide 
loyally by the result, 

I be PRESIDENT : I fully appreciate your desire, 
gentlemen, to have the vote taken, but if Sir John 
hulman from Australia happens to be present, I am 
sure you will beghdto hear one minute's talk from him, 
S|r JOHN SULMAN [F.] t who was received with 
great cordiality, said : I thank you for the very hearty 
wav in which you have received me. It is a pleasure 
to tome back to the Old Country and see such figures 
leading the profession. I have followed, from reading 
the J ransactions t the difficulties and the arguments 
that have taken place, I happen to come from a 
btatc where we have obtained Registration, (Ap- 
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plsuae.) 1 was a member of the Board which took the 
matter in hand. If there were time I could tel! you 
some very amusing instances, but there is not the 
slightest doubt that Regis (ration, in our community at 
any rate, was very badly needed ; and I feel that it is 
going to be for the good of the profession not only in 
New South Wales but all over Australia, for the other 
States are fallowing our example, and I think that 
in a few years lime the whole of the States of Australia 
will have u I stained Registration. (Applause.) 1 there¬ 
fore wish to urge on you the desirability of obtaining 
Registration as soon as you can. And may I add this ? 
References have been made to the union of all societies in 
the Royal Institute of British Arch steels to represent the 
w hole of the arc hitccts o f the Uni ted K i ngdom, ^ I ay 
I go still further and hope that at a not very distant date 
there will be a Royal Institute of Architects of the 
British Empire r (Loud applause.) It has been a 
great pleasure to me to come back to the Old Country* 
It is thirty-nine years since l had to go to Australia, 
for family reasons ; it is twenty-seven years since 1 
was in this country, not that length of time from want 
of will, but circumstances forbade ; and I think it is 
owing to the talent, the great skill that has been shown 
and is being shown by the present generation of archi¬ 
tects, that architects are now holding the high position 
m ihe public eye which was not theirs when l was a 
student. There was a certain Commissioner of Works 
who linked us with market gardeners. And some of 
you may be old enough to remember it. But now 1 
am happy to know that* in The Times, when architects 
are mentioned they are spoken of and recognised as an 
integral and very necessary' part of the community t a 
part which should be held eh honour. If you keep 
that high ideal before you there is nothing to which 
you cannot attain. (Loud applause and cries of 
rt Vote, vote* - *) 

I he PRESIDENT: L’nlcss anyone has any obser¬ 
vations of importance to make, I will proceed to put 
this resolution to the vole. (Applause.) 

(0 * h That this meeting hereby approves, ratifies and 
confirms the Provisional Agreement for amalgamation, 
dated 29th May 1924, made between The Royal 
Institute of British Architects and The Society "of 
Architects* produced to the meeting, and for the pur¬ 
poses of identification initialled by the President, and 
directs the Council of the Institute to carry the said 
Agreement into effect," 

Mr. GILBERT H + JENKINS [FJ : It is with un¬ 
measured rcgrct T sir, i hat I rise to propose an amend¬ 
ment tn the resolution, but unless it is done at this 
juncture it w it! be out of order, and it will be impossible 
to propose it in connection with the second resolution, 
It is that the following words be added to the reso¬ 
lution : ,+ Subject to the deletion of Clause 4 of the 
Provisional Agreement.” It seems a pity that the 
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<mly thing we should achieve would be to call our¬ 
selves M Chartered Architects/ 1 and thereby enable 
any unqualified person to call himself an architect. 
As I understand it, the whole object of Registration 
is that we shall prevent unqualified people calling 
themselves architects, (Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT : Has that amendment a 
seconder } 

A MEMBER: 1 second it. 

Major BARNES : I understand the feelings which 
have been expressed by Mr, Jenkins in moving this 
amendment, but we have to look at this agreement this 
afternoon as a whole. What we arc discussing now is 
an agreement which has been come to as a conclusion 
of something like three years of work, every article of 
which has been most carefully scrutinized. Nobody 
can have followed the discussion this afternoon without 
realising That the Society of Architects, in entering 
into thiB agreement, have on their made very con¬ 
siderable concessions. Nobody who lias been a mem¬ 
ber of a society with forty years of honourable existence 
behind it can have acquiesced in its dissolution without 
feeling some very great regret , and anybody who has 
studied these articles carefully will see the Society 
have made very considerable concessions over and 
above those which appeared likely to be accepted in 
iq11, They have consented that all llidr Members 
should conic into the Licentiate class, and there is not 
a single addition being made to the Associate class as 
the result of the Agreement or the Charter. {Hear, 
hear.) That being so, we have had to think of their 
feelings. They attached importance to this, and we 
Imvc ground* for knowing that many of the members 
of the Institute also attach importance to it, and if you 
should accept this amendment — which 1 think h not 
likely—you would not only be sending us back cm the 
whole of the agreement and he nullifying what is in 
your mind, but you would be inflicting serious injury, 
in the opinion of many members of the Institute who 
desire to see this privilege put itico exercise. There¬ 
fore I hope that the meeting, realising the protracted 
nature of the negotiations which have led up to this, 
and that this agreement must stand or fall as a whole, 
will not accept this amendment. (Loud applause.) 

The PRESIDENT : I will now put the amendment, 
and ask those who arc in favour of it to hold up one hand. 
A MEMBER: What is the amendment ? 

(Laughter A , _ t 

The PRESIDENT : It is to cut out the clause about 
Chartered Architects, 

There voted five in favour of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT: The amendment is lost* 

(Laughter.) # h 

I will now proceed, with your permission, to put the 
resolution, which, you will understand, has to be 
carried by a majority of two to one. 


The resolution was put, and carried by an over¬ 
whelming majority which was estimated at about 
twenty to one. 

The PRESIDENT ; The resolution k carried by a 
greater majority than that of two to one. (Loud 
applause,) I ask Major Barnes now to move the 
second resolution. 

Major BARNES: One realises, now that we have 
got the Agreement through, that all that is necessary is 
to give effect to it. And as you want the utmost 
economy in language to be used, I propose to use it. 

I shall now deal with the second resolution* which 
1 now r move, and which deals with the Charter, 
With regard to the Charter, its main purpose is to 
give effect to the xAgrccmenr, You have decided in 
favour of the Agreement, the Charter is to give it 
effect. And, in addition, the Charter will broaden the 
whole basis of our consiitutioiij and will establish us 
vcfv much more firmly upon a unity of opinion in the 
profession* It enables n referendum to be taken and 
to become .1 valid part of our machinery, which at the 
present time it is not. It makes the Students a Class 
instead of a Register, and that will he a grateful matter 
to the Students. It gives Licentiates rights and voting 
powers in the business of the Institute. On the other 
3 sand, it docs not add a single man to the Associate 
class, except such ** come in by examination. (Ap¬ 
plause.) What it does do—and I think you will prob¬ 
ably approve this—is f that while it leaves to all Asso¬ 
ciates the gate wide open to ihc Fellowship, it narrows 
that gateway to everybody else who has not passed an 
examination* (Hour, hear.) In other words, it 
stiffens lhe entrance to the Fellowship. And if one 
were 10 sum up the whole thing one would say, this 
is a Charter the object of which is to give effect to the 
Agreement, and the Agreement k to broad-base the 
Institute upon the will of its members. (Applause.) 
And, in conclusion, it lakes a rosy view of the future. 
Sir John Sul man has indicated ihc possibility of a 
Royal Institute of the British Empire* I do not know 
x hlit we had this in our mind, but wc have taken power 
in this Charter to hold land up to the value of £20,000* 
which might provide an adequate site for a building 
which would house such an Institute, (Applause.) 
I move the resolution 

(i) ‘ 1 That t his ft 1 eeti ng here by approves of the Draft 
Supplemental Charter contained in the printed docu¬ 
ment produced to the Meeting, and for the purposes of 
identification initialled by the President, and authorises 
and directs the Council to take the necessary steps to 
obtain for such Supplemental Charter the approval of 
His Majesty's Privy Council/* 

[ he PRESS DEN 1 ; Before calling on a seconder, 
I should like to announce that, in order to save trouble, 
there is a supply of post-cards in the corridor, which 
members can sign, if they will be so good, either for or 
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agaimt t and if they would sign after the meeting, it 
would save much trouble to the staff Lit sending them 
out by post,. 

1 ask Mr. Cbillion Bradshaw to second the resolution. 
Mr. CHALTON BRADSHAW [A ] : 1 rise to ask 
you formally to approve This resolution. There is no 
need to add any further explanation 10 that which has 
already been given by Major Barnes, If you feel as 
l do about ihe contents of this Supplemental Charter, 
you will join with me in congratulating the Charter and 
It ye-laws Committee on having, by this first resolution, 
brought Registration within measurable distance of 
realisation. There is 110 need to discuss the details of 
this Supplemental Charter at this meeting. I hope you 
'rill pass the Resolution f and so empower the Council 
to proceed to his Majesty's Privy Council to obtain 
their approval to its being put into effect, (Applause,) 
The PRESIDENT called upon Mr. PAW Hubbard 
to support the resolution, 

Mr. P. W. HUBBARD [A.] : I have only one thing 
to say, and that is with reference to some remarks 
which have been made by .Mr, Delissa Joseph. He 
assumes thas the public are very sensible of the num¬ 
bers in our Institute, and that it would make, ilicreforc, 
a great difference if \vc took in other members, I submit 
in you, however, that in actual practice the absorption 
of ihe Society of Architects will not affect the public in 
any very vital degree. To Ealk quits plainly, wc should 
continue our work, whether vve were an Institute, or an 
histitutc plus a Society. I was, some time ago* on 
(he "Associates’ Committee/* and 1 remember that in 
1 hose days we had a scheme* which members considered 
was not sufficiently exclusive, bccausc + being an As¬ 
sociate, 1 tried to look at ihe matter from the purely 
selfish point of view, And when I come ro think of ic F 
wlut do I, as an Associate, Jose by this ? It is with 
very great pleasure I ask you to support the resolu¬ 
tion. f s Vote, vole ! J ’) 

I he PRESIDENT : Is anyone else anxious to speak 
o!i this resolution ? 

Major BARNES: I am requested, merely as a 
mailer of administrative convenience* to ask the meet- 
mg to take this rider fim : 41 And that the President 
and the Secretary foe empowered to deal with any 
verbal and minor alterations in the draft required foy 
the Privy Council." This is on the advice of the 
fonheitor, who thinks it will be a help. {“ Agreed/*) 

The PRESIDENT : l put the resolution, with the 
Rider. 

I hat is carried by a much larger majority than two 
to one, 

1 now ask Major Barnes to propose the third resolu- 
tmn * a And you will understand that as it is on the 
question of Bye-laws*only Fellow's have the right to vote. 

Major BARNES: As a result of this meeting* 
everybody will be able to vole on the Rye-laws tit 


future. (Hear, hear.} Briefly, I may say that these 
Byc-laws deal with matters of detail ; they arc the 
result of a large amount of very useful work which was 
done by Mr, Sydney Perks and a Committee, and 
accepted at a general meeting, dealing with the general 
machinery of our meetings. In addition* probably the 
most import am thing provided for is the alteration in 
the constitution of the Council, which increases the 
number of Associate members, raising the number on 
the Council from fi to 9 ; it gives Licentiates represen¬ 
tation on the Council, it increases the representation of 
Allied Societies from 9 to 15, it brings in representa¬ 
tives of the Overseas Societies—and after hearing Sir 
John Submit everybody will rejoke in that (hear, 
hear) and it gives representation on the Council to 
the Assistants' Professional Union, one member. It 
provides for Council Elections so to take place that 
while it will always he possible to give effect 10 any 
substantial change of opinion 011 the Council, there 
yet will always remain a sufficient number of members 
of the Council from year 10 year to maintain a certain 
amount of continuity of policy. {Applause.) 1 n other 
words, we are not going to have any more electioneering 
in the Institute. (Applause,) There will be no more 
turning Councils out wholesale and putting others in 
in future if these Bye-laws are passed, because out of a 
Council of 62 there will be left every year 22 to T as it 
w«e, leaven the lump. (Laughter.) And there areonc 
or two minor alterations, such as power to increase the 
number of members of the Board of Architectural Edu* 
cation*and to give the Council power to initiate enquiries 
into non-professional conduct. Then there is something 
which nobody will take exception to. an increase in the 
allocation to the Allied Societies from the List tute from 
one-fourth to one-shird, 1 think those are the most 
important changes in the Bye-laws that this will effect. 
Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH : And the Referendum. 
Major BARNES ; 1 he Charter gives us power 10 
lake a referendum on the subjects the Bye-laws deter* 
mine, in the important mutters which the Council think 
fit ; these can foe made bv them the subjects of a 
referendum. 

1 ’hc PRESIDENT : I will ask Sir John Simpson to 

second. 

Sir JOHN SIMPSON (Past President): [ shall not 
keep you very long. Wc have had a very great meeting 
to-day, and 1 suppose nobody, even one who has been 
a member as long as I have, has ever seen a meeting 
like this of the Royal Institute* and I am wondering 
whether we shall ever hope to see one like it again. 
{Hear* hear.) I think we shall not require it. But in 
congratulating you on the step you have taken this 
afternoon—for it is not for me to worry von about 
details of the Bye-laws, which are an tnslrument in a 
great piece of machinery which we have forged this 
afternoon — 1 particularly want to congratulate the 
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members of that wonderful Unification Committee 
which was sc 1 up by the Co u mil in 1919, and which did 
such Wonderful work towards the unification which has 
now become an actual fact. They were the u Old 
Contemptiblcs, 11 and I want to congratulate them very 
especially. We are going very much further to-day, 

I think, than anyone here realises. 1 believe that 
with the completion of our scheme we have 
brought into a single body a very great profes¬ 
sion* I think such a thing does not exist in any 
other profession. We shall be a very great power, 
unique in our constitution, and from that 1 am going 
to venture to prophesy. I believe that in the not very 
distant future we shall have a unification not only of the 
profession, but we shall have a unification of all the 
great professions* 1 do not want to touch upon 
politics, because you all have your separate views here \ 
but it is clear that 1 lie professional classes ire not repre¬ 
sented as they should be, and are not bearing the 
influence that they are entitled to do in the government 
of this country* (Hear, hear.) And I prophesy that 
before many years have passed, nut only will architects 
be consolidated, as it is certain they will be, but that 
we shall have a great central organisation, upon which 
not only architects, but all the great professions, will be 
represented, 

1 second the resolution. ( Applause.) 

The PRESIDENT : I ask Professor Hubert 
Worthington to support this. 

Professor HUBERT WORTHINGTON [A.]: As 
an Associate member I have no right to take up the 
time of FellowBj and therefore 1 will simply ask you ro 
vote for this resolution. 

Major BARNES : There are a few verbal correc¬ 
tions to make in the Bye-laws draft, and perhaps you 
will allow the Secretary to read them out, because it 
is necessary that the document agreed upon here should 
be the exact document which goes to die Privy Cou&eiL 

The SECRETARY read the corrections (see list), 

(“ Agreed, 11 ' H Vote,") 

Mr. HERBERT A. WELCH [A ]: Associates 
will have realised that this is a great and glorious 
meeting of the Royal Institute* As an Associate 
who for many yeans has been elected to the Council 
by you to help in bringing shout a gmiter regularity 
in our constitution p it gives me the greatest satisfaction. 
The disability hitherto suffered by Associates in 
having to abstain from voting on the Bye-laws ha* 
now been removed. At this meeting and upon the 
vote now about to be taken we are for the last lime 
debarred from voting. I ask you to appreciate this 
and to realise that henceforth we shall be able to 
take our full share of responsibility fur all mutters 
concerning the good of the profession and of the 
Institute. After the vole has been taken on the 
motion before the meeting I want to hear a resounding 


cheer from the Associates present to signify their 
appreciation of the successful issue of their efforts. 

Mr. H; T. BUCKLAND [F.] : 1 have been asked 
by the Allied Societies to draw attention to two points. 
One is with regard to representation of Allied Socie¬ 
ties. There is no suggestion that you should enlarge 
that representation, but the distribution 0/ it should be 
reconsidered. The other point ts, that it has always 
been understood by the Allied Societies Conference 
that one of the Vice-Presidents each year should be 
selected from the Provinces. 

The PRESIDENT : Tint has been put in. 

Mr. BUCKLAND : That meets my point, then. 
At the Allied Societies Conference you had an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering w hat w ould be a proper allocation 
of the votes* 

The SECRETARY (Mr. MacAIister): If this 
draft s passed now t it will be put ai once before the 
Privy Council, and ivc can then receive from the Allied 
Societies Conference notes of further poinEs, and they 
can be considered without loss of time. (" Agreed. 1 ’) 

Major H, C* CORLETTE [F.]: Sir John Sul min 
has addressed you on Australia, and you have a proposal 
by which the Dominions arc to be represented on (he 
Council. As representative of The Federal Council of 
Australian Societies, 1 suggest that the representation 
which you propose to give them is ho represents (ion 
whatever. You make a proposal by which representa¬ 
tives of the Dominions shall be on the Council, but you 
add that in each case they must be architects practis¬ 
ing in the Dominions Overseas. What representation 
is that ? Therefore I propose as an amendment, which 
I hope Sir John Sulrruvu will second/*That the Domin¬ 
ions may at any time appoint in addition one Fellow 
of the Royal institute a* its representative on the 
Council of the United Kingdom/' By such mean* 
hope wc sbiil] get a little nearer a Royal Institute of 
Architects of the British Empire. It is unnecessary to 
speak on this point ; it is only necessary to draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact. 

Major BARNES : We accept the proposal which 
Air. Corletie has put forward ; it dues appear to 
be taking away with one hand what is given with the 
other. So we agree to leave out the words ,s and an 
Architect practising in the Dominion which he rep re- 
Beats/ 

Major i ORLE n E: Men in the Dominions 
wotdd feel it a great honour to have the opportunity 
of appointing other member* who may be registered 
herc + and at woiald not be giving them too much in 
the way r >3 representation. There is a membership 
there uf 1,600, compared with the Institute's 3,500* 
and they would take this as a compliment. 

Major BARNES : [t is impossible to increase the 
numbers to those Major Corlctte wants. If he ac- 
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ccpta the deletion of those words I accept it, but his 
further requirement is impossible at this stage. 

Major CORLETTE: At this stage I accept it, 
1 prefer what I said,, but if at the present stagq it 
should remain as Major Barnes said, I will accept 
that. 

Mr, JACKSON : I do not want to bring forward 
an amendment, but I want to cal] attention to Xo H aq* 
(Not heard.) 

Sir JOHN SIMPSON : I am going to ask the meet¬ 
ing not to start now a. detailed criticism of the Bye-laws, 
otherwise we shall be here all night. We must take this 
instrument, and \ ask Major Carteltc to withdraw his 
amendment, because we know that any document which 
is being prepared, even with the greatest care and 
trouble* has defects which some acute minds in this 
meeting will discover. We are not voting for all eternity 
on these Bye-taws ; let us give them a running chance 
as they stand. ( Applause, and cries of J| Voir f "j 

The PRESIDENT : I will put the amendment of 
Major CorIette T It is to this effect. On page 7, the 
second paragraph of (*/), omit words at the end of the 
sentence—namely, Bi and an Architect practising in the 
Dominion which he represents*” The effect is > that 
every representative of Allied Societies in the British 


C or respon den ce 

GOVERNMENT HOUSING POLICY 3 DEPUTA¬ 
TION TO THE MINISTER OI- HEALTH, 
iy Pvlf Malt S. m, 4 June 1514. 
Tht Editor, JbURHAL Rl.B.A.— 

Dear —All hough h is late to comment upon this 
event, on the 8th nf last month* of which 1 have but 
recently read particulars, I desire to express through 
the medium of the Jbubnat , mv grave doubts as to the 
following 

L The wisdom nf confirming Mr, Wheatley in his 
belief that the services of any able-bodied men and 
women could not with advantage be employed upon 
house building. 

a. Whether houses for all classes could not be built 
by private enterprise if State “ assistance 11 were with¬ 
drawn. 

3. 'The expediency of insuring upon a 11 high 
standard of building 0 at a time when quantity is of 
vastly greater national importance than quality. 

4. J hat we should take into regard the capacity of 
the building industry. 

5- That the shortage of J< skilled labour pp is any 
juatifteation for & shortage of dwellings B 

k The morality of subordinating the urgent need 
of the community to a fear of lowering the standard 

of craftsmanship. 

7’ That we might not better sene the interests of 


SSI 

Dominions must be a Fdbw of the Institute, 
( Hf Agreed/ 1 ) 

This was carried. 

The PRESIDENT: I now put these Bye-laws, 
with that amendment, and the little verba! corrections 
which the Secretary has told you of. 

Carried, amid cheers* 

'The PRESIDENT : One word before you go t gen¬ 
tlemen* We have had thiaafternoon a most remark¬ 
able meeting, very widely attended, and all I will say 
is, that if you desire to have it carried into effect, please 
do not neglect the postal vote. 

(The meeting then terminated.) 

The following members wrote regretting theer inability 
to attend the meeting and support the Council's resolu¬ 
tions ;— 

William Mitbum [F.] (Sunderland) ; T. G. Mansell 
[.4J (Birmingham): T. H. H. VowJ« [4J (York): 
A. J. Meaeher [A,] (Perthshire); A. K. Watson [/'.I 
(Sheffield); F. K. Pearce Edwards [F r ] (Sheffield); 
C G. Soutor [F .| (Dundee) : A. J. Stcdman [F,] (Fam- 
ham); G. T. Brown [.-Jj (Sunderland); G. A. K. 
Robertson [A,] (Belfast); L. L, Bright [A.\ (Notting¬ 
ham) ; \\\ K. McDermott f.-J_ | i Folkestone) ; E J , 
Tench [/■’.] (Norwich)♦ W. G. Smithson jy!.] (Whitby), 


the community and our own by uniting to tom bat 
conditions which preclude profitable house building 
n^flier than by offering our sendees in connection with 
an extravagant experiment, the success 0/ which we 
have every reason to doubt. James Ransome [K] r 


LIBRARY NOTES* 

SELECTED MONUMENTS OF FRENCH GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. With icxi by John vnu Pelt. Hm. 
fo. New, York, n?j4. jos. [New York, The Pent I 
Prr>* H Inc J 

Comprises too place* in hdLtnnt from Calhtdrtalts d# 
Framr and Afumtmenls previously published hi 

in the American archirrctufjil journal Pencil JWqft, and 
now brought together in hook form. The introductory tcvt 
E 9 flight. confining nf fm pages only, end i» confined 10 a 
brief drficriptcon of ihe platen, The example* fiti^ in size 
from Mont-Srint-Michel and the Palace of the Pope* he 
Avignon down to Mone crosses. The original measured 
drawing* from which many of them arc reproduced are for 
the most part ma^nilicfdt specimens of rendered draughts* 
nuindiip, but the reproduction* here ire so small as to be of 
little use for ocriou* purposes. Their purpose presumably 
is rnlher to fb*<er the interest in the beauty of Gothic that kas 
h«n dormant to long, anil to lead students to some of the 
larger works m which medio-Vil architecture wai, recorded 
for all time by iht liboun of our Victorian pmlce««ri. 

LES ANGIE NS CHATEAUX I>E FRANCE : J/ILE-DE- 
FRANCE. With text by J. Vncquicr. fo, Puriii rgao. 

Thia volume forms part of a feriw (of which the Institute 
Jiaa one previous volume, published in 1913), end deni* with 
the thAtrmix of Rigatellc, Chantilly end Samte-James. The 
ft fie plates are accompanied by jidcqUHie lellerpreft^ plan* and 
reproductions from old print*, M.SJL 
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Allied Societies 

THE INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND: PROPOSED REGISTRATION 

The In corpora* ion of Architect* in Scuiknd held their 
eighth annual convention in Ayr an tin: 13 June, when 
there was r represenrsthe attendance of members. Mr. 
T. B. Marwick, FR.I.B.A,, Edinburgh, the President, 
presided. 

At die outset Provost M 1 Donald extended a welcome to 
the visitors, and in she course of hh reply Mr. Marwick 
sAid the Glasgow' Chapter had acted windy m selecting 
the county of Ayr for their normal gathering. It was one 
of tlw most picturesque and beautiful, in Scotland, one 
hallowed hy mimy inie res ting associations, immortalised 
by their national poet, and with a long and distinguished 
m!l of honour which included such names as James Mos- 
well and John GaJt + the novelist. in the town of Ayr, 
which occupied the focus of the screen of panoramic 
heights which encircled it as in a vast amphitheatre, they 
as architects took a special interest. This not only for its 
beauty, its magnificent town steeple by Thomas Hamilton, 
its dignified county buildings, but also for its cleanliness, 
orderliness, and its lovely vista a of sea and mountain* 
The Corporation of Ayr had shown much wisdom in the 
preservation of objects of hisEoric interest, and he was 
sure they would exercise similar wisdom to comet vtr all 
irs- natural charms. It was the birthplace, also, of one 
whose name they had been Jiii^unintcd with from their 
earliest years of studentship* James Fcrffuwon* who wrote 
a ,+ History of Architecture F " which all architect* looked 
upon ns a standard ami monumental work. 

Tk report by the President of the Council bore that 
there had been admitted to the various classes of mem' 
Wrship during the past Session 4 Fellows, 7 Associates* 
and 45 student*—the total membership being at this date 
about fijO- The report kUo stated that the ft. LB. A, 
instituted Last year a medal for the best street frontage in 
London, and expressed the desire that this should he 
taken up by other large towns, fin representation being 
made to them that such a medal might be awarded with 
advantage every Five year* in the large towns throughout 
Scotland, they readily agreed to the proposal* and offered 
to present the medal quinqiienniaHy, leaving condition 
and arrangements in the hands of the Incorporation, I he 
detail* are now being considered. 

The President expressed the hope that the inaugur¬ 
ation of such a medal would stimulate architects as 
wrl! a* building owners to vie in the production of good 
work* 

The following three Inourpo ration representatives were 
appointed to the Council for the mining year Messrs. 
John JSegg, F.R. 1 AAh Edinburgh ; James A_ Moms* 
F.R.LB-A.* Ayr i and G.P. K. Young, F.R. I ILA.* Perth. 

Mr, T. P. Marwick, ihe retiring Pres idem, in re- 
viewing the work done by the Council during N* tenure 
of office, and pointing nut that the membership was now 
bzv ind the invested funds £10,000. turned to the 
question of registration- He stated that the amalgamation 
of the Royal Infinite of British Architects with the 
Society of Architects would go forward, and within the 
nest year or two registration might be a practical realisa¬ 


tion. In no other way would they be able to keep out the 
Lint rained and incompetent, or inspire respect for a great 
traditional calling. It was necessary that there should 
1>e some statutory protection for the man responsible for 
the anisiic conception of a building, and for its practical 
utility and substantiality He protested against the em¬ 
ployment by public bodies—often composed of mm who 
should know better—of those who, while able to produce 
plans of a kind* had no really comprehensive knowledge 
of architectural design and practice. 

Housing might develop into an important sphere of 
work, but it was not within their province as architect* to 
deal with the political aspect of impracticable* grandiose 
schemes for which the labour was non-existent. It was 
the duty of thri Incorporation to bring pressure to beat 
in every way upon municipalities who we re apparently 
to lie the employers of the future, so as to impress upon 
them the importance of retaining qualified architects for 
the work. They, the architects, had to demonstrate to 
ihe laymen the quality and the immense value of good 
architectural sendee. If the apprccialion of beauty as □ 
means of development and aesthetic education were to be 
spread among the people, it was surely essential ibm 
their homes should be pleasant to look upon. All the best 
qualities could be obtained in a house with no more 
outlay than for what whs badly proportioned, uninterest¬ 
ing and objectiuutihlr, and the architect* had 10 show 
that only by the employment of good architects could 
orderly arrangement pod constructional power—in fart, 
real efficiency with effectively control ted expenditure—be 
obtained. 

Building costs would almost certainly advance a* ihe 
demand increased and the number of working hours were 
diminished. This was bmmd to have its repercussion on 
the nation by restricting Lonimereial and industrial 
development and building generally, for which there w ere 
not enough workers at the present moment. Onc-ihinI 
of the enormous loss on the new stupendous housing 
schemes would cotne upon local rates, and two-thirds on 
the national taxes through the Exchequer, Is was only 
right time m ratepayers and taxpayer* the architects 
should noi have the means of paying their rales and taxes 
filched from them by the employment of public officials, 
builders, or unqualified practitioners. 

It was to architects thut any improvement in the housing 
of the working classes whs due, and public authorities 
would be badly advised who endeavoured to carry out 
schemes without architectural skill If it wai a fool who 
acted as His own lawyer, it wag a doubly distilled fool 
who either acted as his own architects or employed some¬ 
one* who alleged he was an architect because he could 
draw a plan, to act as such. 

Referring to the new- Und Values Bill, Mr. Marwick 
■■^id thiLt rf it was to be on the some lines as the 1901) 
Act then trouble was ahead, for that Act had been one 
oF the most injurious ever passed in this country. 

Mr John Kcppic. F R.I B.A., Glasgow, the new 
President in succession to Mr Marwick, was duly in¬ 
stalled. and hnefiy acknowledged the honour* paying 
tribute at the same time to the excellent manner in which 
Mr Marwick had earned through the duties 

Aberdeen was unanimously chosen for next vearis 
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a8>« 1924 WAGES SLIPS ON TENDERS 


BERKS, BUCKS AND GXON ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Fourth Annual Meeting of ihc above Association 
w* 9 hdd on 24th May t 1924, at Breadi Howe, Chobey, 
by kind imitation of the President and Mffi. Warren 


1 'he report of the Council and statement of account? 
were read and confirmed* and it was gratifying to find 
mat at the end of the third year there was □ balance m 
hand amounting to jffio apart from the special fund 
collected the year before to further educational w ork. This 
balance largely due to the fact that the Hon. Secretary 
each year published the Year Book at a profit, 

I he President in his address, which will be printed in 
the Association's Year Book; laid great stress on the ad van* 
Uges gained by members attending the Oxford Conference 
m July and spoke mow especially to the students on 
Architectural Education and fashion*, 

„ ^ /allowing officers were elected:—President, 
iv j Warren, F;S.A. Hon, Viee-Fres id tries, J. Wells, 
. J11 " 5 : C3 } of WMhim (Vice-Chancellor of the t niversitv 
of Oxford), Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.S.A, (Past 
President, R.l.B-A-)* Yice-Preaidmt*: Berks, H. W. 
Rtsmg KRJJi A. : Bucks. E, J, Dixon, AJUJB.A. ; 

. son, H. S Rogers, M,A. P F.S.A. Hon, Auditor, R,, A. 
S'J- AV ,B » W™* Treasurer, T, T. Gumming, 
’rK.I.JJ A. Members uf C r ivffi'iJ. —Berks, W. R. Howell, 
K H Floyd* J. T. West, C. B. WtUncb, F. A* Woods, 
Y Oreettmw, E. P. .Morgan ; Buck*. G. H. Williams, 
A, Cooper; Oxon, X. W. Harrison, G. Gardner* T. 
ivayson, Hon Secretary, If, Hurt, F.RJ.B A. 


BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT. 

ITic Couneils of the RXBA r the Society of Architects. 
Arehirecturet Asweiatitm, and the Architecture Club 
were mtertamed to lunch at the LucuJIus Restaurant, 
«tn.bley t on Jutte 23rd, fey the Chairman and Com- 
njttee of the British Empire Gas Exhibit. 

Mr. K W Goodenough presided in the absence of ihc 
fl ■Emun, Mr. D, Milne Watson h who attending the 
on erence of the league of Nations =11 Geneva h 
I 5 * r ' Gooden ough proposed the toast of Art and 
u .hl! 1 ant * «wlt upon the significance of ihc Gas 
_ f . !t aft a co-operative effort representing 90 per cent. 
OI the undertakings of the United Kingdom. 

f ^^ Sunpson, replying p said that it wna the fim 
e nc had known the combined toast of Art and fn- 

con^H X A t P™!™**. but be supposed that it would be 
ed that the effect of art on industry' could scarcely 
T Hlr ' expressed appreciation of the fact 
, T c Industry sought the aid of artists in the 
development of its work. 

Fr^h.;h av,rcncc ^Y ca . v "i of United Kingdom 

^-xlubits proposed the toast of the GfiS Exhibit, and 

M r ' CbocfenoiiHji had been one of tboac 
t ad done his utmost to foil m with the general 
eihiiw Palace of Industry, and had produced an 

™“ tt which was worthy of 4 great industryv 


Mr. Sandeman* replying* explained how much the gas 
industry had advanced in recent years > and appealed to 
architect* to use gas rather than coal whenever the 
opportunity presented itself, thereby helping on the great 
cause of smoke abatement, which was of national 
importance. 

The guests subsequently inspected the Gas Exhibit 
which was designed by Mr. Austen Hall [FJ, and returned 
to take tea with a larger number of architects and theii 
wives who had been invited to the afternoon reception. 


WAGES SLIPS ON TENDERS. 

The proposal of the National Federation of Building 
Tra^e*' Employer* to instruct their members to affix to 
ail 1 enders a slip providing for adjustments to be made 
m the event of a rise or fall in wages has been the subject 
of a Conference between the National Federation and the 
R . I . B _A t 

ihe Council of ihc R.J.B_A r have agreed to this pro¬ 
posal of the National Federation, subject to the following 
conditions, which all Members and Licentiates nf the 
R.LB.A. are recommended to accept :—- 

£*r> Thin if any slip* arc attached to tenders they should 
provide only for actual wage increases or decreases to men 
employed by the contractors or nilMrattrratore at the 
agreed standard rates and paid by the hour, and not for 
the inclusion of overhead charges or profit upon such in¬ 
creases a* well. 

{fr| J hat in circularising their members, the Federation, 
should direct that the instruction regarding ihc slip should 
hold good until 25 March ¥925, and should be recon¬ 
sidered at a convenient date prior io the above. 

IrS That the slip shall nut be affixed to tenders up to 
£2,500, provided that in the case of tenders below /s 500 
rt provisional sum shall be included equal to 2) per tent 
on the total tender out of which the above increases to 
men paid b> the hour are to be set, but such provisional 
sum m any event shall not be exceeded. 


24 June 1924. 


I AM MacAlistfr. 
Secretary RJJB.A. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Annual exhibitioner architectural drawings, wliich 
includes drawings submitted for the Rome and other 
scholarships, nf the School of Arc hi teem re, Live moo) 
University, will be opened at the Walker Art Gallery 
Liverpool, on S July, by Lord Crawford, at 3 pjn. 
Councillor A. H. Cole will take the chair. 


An interesting collection of drawings and prints of Old 
Westminster, selected from the possesions in the City of 
Vt cstmmstex S Public Libraries, are at present on view at 
the Carton Hall, S.W, 
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THE RECENT R-t-B.A. ELECTION. 

I should like 10 call the attention of my fellow members 
to the fact that 361 sections of voting paper* hud to be 
cancelled, a* a is obvious that if j mm voted for 
member? of the Council the enumerator* could not decide 
which were preferred. It must be understood that I 
did not cancel the whole paper, but only the section in 
which the error occurred. 

I Iu?TRV LoYEGFlOVf, 

Chairman of Scrutineer*. 

PROPOSED CAMBRIDGE GRAIR OF BUILDING. 

The Institute of Builders is issuing an appeal to its 
members for £25.000 10 establish a Chair of Building 
Science and Art at Cambridge University, Sir VS’uCicr 
Lawrence i a past president of the Institute and head 
of the firm of Walter Lawrence and Son. Lld, P has 
offered to give £i p ooo if nine other firms will subscribe 
a simitar amount* It is hoped that in this way a nucleus 
may be formed which will help substantially in raid rig 
the required sum. 

THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 
AND THE R UB A. HENRY JARVIS TRAVEL¬ 
LING STUDENTSHIP. 

The particulars of these two competitions bme now- 
been published and may be obtained at the office of 
the British School at Rome, i F Lowther Gardens, S.W.7, 
The Rome Scholarship will Ik of she value of £250 
jx-f annum, and will be tenable at the British School 
at Rome for a maximum period of three yean*. Candi¬ 
dates must be British subjects and less than 27 years of 
age* on 1 July 1925. 

The Jarvis Studentship will be of the value or L 2 5 ® 
per annum* and will he ordinarily tenable at the Bntish 
School at Rome for two y^ars. This Studentshipiwill 
be confined to Student* or Associates of the R I B.A,, 
but otherwise ihe conditions for the two awards will be 

The Competition. which will be conducted S>y the 
Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, 
will be in two stages. vi* ls a pi dimin a re competition 
open m approved candidates and a !■ inat Competition 
open !« selected candidate*. 

BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY IN 
EGYFI\ 

The annual Exhibition of ihe School will hr open 
at University Colk^ (power Street, from 4 to 26 July, 
and will contain antiquities of Prehistoric Invaders, the 
Pyramid Age and the Primes of Qau found by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and undent*, llte admission wi 11 be free* 

LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO 
STUDENTS, 

The JLLB.A* ha* published * Hsi of architectural 
hooka recommended to students. Copies of the list 
may be obtained free on application at the Roj'a! Instil 

ime* __ _ __ __ 

•Admi^ton to compel may be tinted at the aWute dis¬ 
cretion of the Faculty to candidate* Over 27 yt*p of age, pi^ 
vj ed 1 hey have spent m Wur S«w« al |ea31 ***** number of 
year* by which their nge e* ce*d* %y< 


Notices 

registration, 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

Monday, 7 hdy l 9 2 4 . Bl 5 3 ° PJ»- 
Notice is Heeery Given that a Special General A lut¬ 
ing of the Royal Institute of British Architects will be held 
:ie 0 Conduit Street. Regent Street. W, 1 4 on Monday 7 July 
1024, at 5 .30 p_m. p for the purpose of confirming the 
following Resolutions which were passed by the requisite 
majority at a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday, 
17 June 1924 

" That this Meeting hereby approves, Tldfin md con¬ 
firms the Provisional Agreement for amalgamation! . dared 
gg May 1924. made between the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Society of Architects , produced to the 
Meeting, and for the purposes of identification initialled 
by the President, and direct? the Council of the Institute 
10 Ciiirrv the said Agreement into effect," 

” That this Meeting hereby approve* ni ihc Draft Sup¬ 
plement sd Charter contnined in t he p tin tod docufneni pro¬ 
duced to the Meeting, and for the purpose of identifka- 
1 ion initialled by the President, and authorises and direct* 
the Council to take the necessary steps to obtain for such 
Supple mental Charter the approval of Hi* Majesty'* Privy 
Council, and empowers the President and the Secretary 
to deal w ith any verbal *md minor alterations in the draft 
required by the Privy Council. 51 

fcl That this Morning hereby approx and adopts the 
ttew Bye-S jwg contained in the printed document priKJuccd 
ti> the Meeting and for the purposes of identification 
initialled by the President, and authorises and directs the 
Council to take the necessary steps to obtain for the new 
Bye-laws the approval of His Majesty’s Privy Council. 
And thm the eristinr Eye-Jaws be rescinded immediately 
nfirr such approval bis been signified.** 

Ian MacAuster, 

Secretary RJ/B.A. 

TEA mil be teri id at K P.m. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE, OXFORD 
y-12 July 1924 

All Members, Uccntialirs and Students of the R.LB A., 
and all Members of the Architectural Association, The 
Society of Architects and of the Allied Societies arc cor¬ 
dially invited to attend the Conference. 

Special Railway FacJUTOs, 

ATrangcmentfi have been made by which members of 
the Conference can obtain return tickets to Oxford avail¬ 
able from the tfith to the 14th July inclusive at the reduced 
COS* of a single fare and a third (fraction* of 3d. to count 
as 3d_) + by using a Special Conference Voucher to he ob¬ 
tained oit appHeatinn ta the Secretary, R.I.R.A., 9 Conduit 
Street i La mfiy.il „ W. 1 . 

Headquarters, 

The Headquarters of the Conference from 9 July to 12 
will he at 90 High Street. Oxford ; until 9 July all corn:- 
spnndencc on the subject should be addressed to the 
Secretary. RUB. A*, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.l. 
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Full particular of accommodation in hoieix, College* 
and l^ging* can be obtained on application m the Secre¬ 
tary, R,I.R.A. S g Conduit Street* London, W,i* 

Day of Arrival, Wednesday, 9 July. 

Members will assemble in Oxford. At H 30 p in, they 
will ht received by the \ux-CH*occUor of the University 
of Oxford „ in the Hill and Garden of Wad ham College. 
Thursday* to July. 

10 jq i.m.— The Cflijfertfitt will ns&cnblc for the Inaugural 
Meetup in the SheEdcmian Theatre t Bread Street)* when rhe 
member* will be oflkblfy wd^med by the Vitt-Ckrioelior, 
and Mr, E r P, Warren, I'.SJ., will deliver □ lecture entitled : 
“ A E’lbtoridL Sketch of Oxford, M 

i p_m,- Conference Luncheon in the Hall* of Magdalen and 
Queen'* QdI%. (Price 55.) 

Li 5 p.my— A Croup Photograph of the Conference will be 
taken i n the Gand en of \1 u gdalcii College. 

_ *-70 — Personally conducted visits to UmYmlty dtid 

College Buildings. 

J p.m„-— “Town H.dL Official Welcome on behalf of the 
C-0 rpoTition . 

5* 5 p.m, — Tea in the Town Hall. (Price 1 a.) 

5 4J p.m. - lecture in Town Halt by Mr. Raymond Unwin 
on " Towo Planning in a City like Oxford," 

S + jo— 11 p.rn.— Reception in the Hull rind Gardens of Mag¬ 
dalen College at the invitation of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 

Archilcctura] Association. 

Friday, i i July* 

y-+5 a.m. to 6 p.m . — Alirrwatm f'rogrammfit ; — 

(«) A tour by steamer from Sailer * R0.1t House (Folly 
Hmtgir) t it Abingdon (Lunch, 1 p m,), Dorchester (Ten on 
^CEinffp 4 p-m.)* and tciufit by motor corich by w.iy of Ifflcy, 
jrr j ll fiI| W *t Oxford at 6 pjn, (Inclusive price, 10.1. bil l 
(m A tour by motor coach P starting from Oxford jfc 9.30 *.m., 
and prodding by way of Fmngdnii, LcvhlAdc, Colo hi 13 , 
rjprford (Lunch), Biuford (Ten), and returning to Oxford at 
0 pm. (Jndu 5 ive price, 14s.) 

y _p.ni l for 7.30 p,m.-—Conference banquet in the Hall of 
“™ Church. (Price, inclusive of wi.n« p dgan, «c, # 22**} 

SATURDAYi tz July. 

ini* day will he reserved for privately arranged excursions 
m l 1 full infnrniatiori and advice am l>e obtained 

*r (he Conference Headquarters during the preceding days. 

■ fl / thr Qonftrtntr iV/rre, but members xvilf indi¬ 

vidually pay the coil of the luncheon On 10 July, the Tea OH 
15 the I OUI- on 11 July, and the L'onfcrence Banquet. 

/W/i-j ore pattindarty to utimJ the Ctittftttnct* 

In view of ihc great success of the previous Conferences at 
Liverpool, Cardiff and Edinburgh, it is expected that there will 
exceptional ly large and representative gathering at Oxford 
ro En ^Tl part! of die coun | r y J r - n moit desirable thal narifica- 

lon should be made to me tu isxm a$pftiribU by those intending 
t ged ^ rcs * nt ' * 1>bc armn amenta will then be greatly fadli- 

exhibition of original drawings by 

MR CHARLES BARRY AND JAMES BROOKS. 

An exhibition of perspective and working drawings 
?! ttlc architectural works of James Brooks, including 
, c ®npetilioa drawings nf Limpool Cathedral, 
^ Houses nf Parliament by Sir Charles Barry* 
have recently come into the possession of the 
Institute, will he on view in the Meeting Room ai 
9 Conduit Street from 7-16 July* 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 1 December 1924. 

Associates who are eligible and dextrous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to Lake place on 1 Decem¬ 
ber 1924, they should scud the nectary nomination 
forms to the Secretary not Eater than 4 October. 

Surveying Instruments foh Mire. 

A Member has most generously placed at the disposal 
of the KA.R.A. a very good dumpy levels tripod and 
staif, and oLo a good theodolite and tripod. 

These instruments being a somewhat expensive part 
of the equipment of an architect's office, It is fclr that 
many Mem beta may be glad of an op|50rtunity 10 get 
them on loan. Members or Licentiates who desire the 
loan of these iMiirumpnis should apply to the StiTtrury 
R.LB.A,, stating for how long they w ill be required. A 
nominal fee to cover the cost of adjustment from time to 
time will be charged. 


Competitions 

BEXHILL TOWN MALL COMPETITION. 

The Competition Committee desire to call the atten- 
iinn of Members and Licentiates to the fact that ihc 
Conditions of the shove Competition nre nor in accord¬ 
ance with the Regulations of the RIB, A. The Com pe¬ 
titions Committee arc tn negotiation with the promoter* 
n\ the hope of securing an amendment [n the meantime 
Members and Lie* mimes are advised 10 take no part 
in the Cornpciition, 

I ax ^! ac Alister , 

Srmi&ry 

Haioooatv: In riRAt ahy Exmtsrox, 

Apply Id Mr, Geo, [Mlanryne. Secretary, The Infirmary 
Hrifrag'tte. Deposit, (1 2*. Llo-mig cLite for receiving 
deftigns t 30 September 1024, Mr. S. D, Ktisoti, F S.A. \F,\ m 
u n is » r] Evd Askkot . Conditions approved by (he CumprEit i o n-I 
Committee. 

Glasgow t Htob School Pavilion. 

Coei fined to former pupils of rht High School of Gloxemw. 
Apply to Mr. Hugh R. Buchtmati, Hun. ^-:v. High School 

of GLuruw War Memorial Commim» t 17- St. Vincent Street, 
Cl.vsguw. C losing date for receiving de^igni, 30 September 
1924 Mr John Keppie . A.R.S Jk IF.) p r . Coaditnm 

approved by the Comped iEoeu Committee. 


Members" Column 

MESSRS SEATEK Sc MORE RLE V 
" Il fs jnnuunced ttot Mr, J. M. |j*st K^ithJ* rellridf fnim Ihc 
finn at Mesmlfttta Staler and Keith, Archltrcu and §unr«vnn! 
on .V 1 Jimf. Ttus practice will tw caninl on midcr th. title of 
Statri and Ihc ptttIMn bcfaw j^hc Slater.J, AUn Siatcr 

■nci A. H. Motwrky formerly ol <1 >W Squats, Luicola's Inn/' 

APPOINTMENT WANTED. 

Lwiutiats, R. I, B A,, aerki post J. ASMitant, flank, facto He. 
“Sg™ *fld Fdbh< buildings. Well versed in st«| const" cti^! 

t3Hj C/ ° SCe[tSlr >’ 
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ARjCHrTBCTURAL assistant wanted., 

' RfQUIIKD fur .. firm of ^rchiltrL* in Wales, a first cUl» Arcbi- 
leclurai Ass&tiifil. SI us* be * good .jranghtsman. 

4Utine,VKV, <)iijJifteatHHis, re qu i r r d, e < c sho*i!d u<l*tE 5 fW 

t ”BaZzSi VoSNWtanjk I.aA fl * CrtMlult Mt~l. London. Vr.t. 

T«a comfcnUMy funded Poorn* ta t* I rtijW 

Brune i rJk Si|»a re- Altifldili w 1^ fimMut: use of baft , ««tric 
I rth t ,. Tfnni nioderatfl .—Apply K 1 4^ rrtarv. K. I B .A. p 

V Vh .ttSlt^hrtVtbree Uth* roMnk to let. jrd floor, dafe *o Hojbnff. 

filrcirir tight »M gas m-,1 ailed. Suitable lof Voun* An jnWL 

, PP „. B«i 

Asinf.un. R.l.B.A. umfien Bnfotuee to Archill j>; o*r. 
ijffior, Designr, l*>«ikirig>, ilfawiiitrs, il< tails. (.oii»|>tiiH>ndrawings 
pectiMtives, eir Mutual lenns, by hour or trfter arranSMIient-— 

Mr t B-. 1 J, H«vey Close, CJuin.h Entl, Finfhlj)’, N Ji- 
* J JUK 10 K PARTNER WANTED. 

A l.r«STt*iL R.l.lt. A,, having an t.iJ-esuWsflud towueia 
(Yfprkv, W. ft.). is ffi fling to take a J uniof Pit rtn^i o( Gwthat 1 
cl» (Sc. or C. uf F. prefprfMl) .Chiiwji, Stbooi, and I***'" 
work in proffres?. Tlte ! business is small *""» OjgV|* b'/r s K 
CODNtfcnhlrextended Bo» J()J< r/e.Secretary H. I S.A., 

A CuJldlJ.it Street, W,I_ „ . . 

9 COMMENCEMENT OT PEACTtLl! 

M« Epw*W> l>, O’toKjiu* A . J hat coniuKnetd pikcliM H« 
Loudon RrewS. t,cM.*atiT, ami would lie fl-Ml lo Tttefve trade 

catalogue, «tc, CHANGE OF .ADDRESS 
Till AnhtUct*' and Surveyrjf-.’ Assistants' FnafttiSienal Union 
hav^ chatigeit their atidtesa fiu.n i(i VMotJj.SUee t. LouRm. S.iA.i, 

. , lb 

EvrgKlKSOKO AsSiKIATF. receutly rrttJtMd Irani *brn*d. *||n 
pifisrerls ol certain itlHN) f A mirk, wants ptufo^P-- TWA 
West r>i England prtfo nwl. - - Urn. aj6+, f/o ScO/etaiy, R-i-B-A., 

9 Conduili>l^rO\^ OF rE] e[ , hone NUMBER. 

MeS 5R^ MlWI* & ttATO, 22 ClJdMlnit »twt . 

their Uicpbonc nuinbrr from Mayfair 2221 to Ma f Wr JIft 
Wav-fair Uu 9 

Minutes XIX 

President in the chair, The attendance book w» signed by 377 
SriSSS£S£ a7 of the Council , and ^ A— 

ciatn (including h members of the VOIUJOIJ. 

WMiMR» «f the Sped.L General Meeting, held Ofl .8 
March 1924. having been publiahrtd in the JOL'JlKAI,, lR, “ n 
be read, confirmed, slid sighed 

ft,. Set reran' read a te»er, Signed by Mr. 1 lerbetr - w iU» 
f FI on behalf of the " Defence l^Eue oulhnilljB the 1«tr» of 
1 nrotxr'fd acreemeitt to settle the differences which hsd *nwn 
rn reKoX ^unCira propels. The President -a.ed r^t 
the proposed agreement had the unanimous approval oflhe 
(^uncil ond of the Allied Society Omfermee iind te^™- 
mended the meeting w appmw tt. It was ‘ 

by an almost unanimous vote, that the proposed agreement be 

#P ^he Prwideiu stave an undm Ahing . on heMf of the Council . 

*° \£JrKv SSmF. 1 ihrn'meved the hdlomrp mnlunont 
j- That thisMeeting hereby spprme*, mlifies iuid 

- KsSts^Sh i&is 

^jWsocMTty of Arcliilecti. pr&ducrd to the Mceimj;. *ml 

to £ Of identification initiaUed *&**£*; 

B^l dKXcsuneii Of the Institute t*r carry the said V"- 

Webb [f-J ^■^"SSriJi'LlSfSS- 
the following memben took part in the i , i„ if ( p_ c [f i 
n*ld iffomfieid [FJ.FA, P«t-Pre**dem; Mr. John hepptc [ FJ, 


A R.SA., President of the IncorpomTior of Architects in Scot* 
land; Mr. H. w. Will* IF.]. Mr. T. Ft- Milbum fF ], Past- 
President of the Northern Architectural Association Mr. 
Delissa Joseph (F.], Sir John Sulman [F\. \lr. Gilbert II. 
Jenkins [F.l moved a*, an amendment that the foilowing words 
be aided to ihfl resolution : 4< object TO The deletion of CJ HUW 4 
of the PpoviBioiml AgreemGfit" Tha jjnrfidfrwm ban 

seen nt!e<l + Major Bame* spoke upon it. aud it put to the 
vote, And negatived by a very large rnnjoritv. 

The ie&lutlon was then put to the vote and earned nv uu 
overwhelming majority, estimuted at more than twenty to one. 
Major Banws then moved rhe followirm r«oluton:— 

" That this meeting hereby Hpproies of the Offlft SuppJc- 
mcntiil Charter contained in the printed document ptodmred 
to the Meeting h and for the purposes of idcmifieiiion wttmlleu 
hv the I'reaiiteit F mul mitharisB Stlid directs the Council to WKc 
rhe ncocsidry steps to cbtnm for such Supplernentarv (_barter 

the approval of Hia Majesty's Privw CoundI. 1 " . 

Mr. U Chilton Erfu&haw M l bmvmg seconded the resolu¬ 
tion k Mr, P \V. Bubhard [A,\ tipotl it, Ma;or Buttles 

proposed. Oft The advice of the Roy*l lmititUle sohulofs, that 
the following Rider be added to the mjMunnn: 11 and ^(WTvn 
the Prestdeni and the Secreiary to dc4il with any verbal HTVd 
minor alterations in ihe dmft required by ih* Privy Lnunctl. 
The resolLition T with lh« Rider, ytm Lhcn put to the Vote and 
curried bv an overwhelming majority, __ 

Major B..rn^ then moved the fbllowing resolution 
■ lliat th>» meeting hereby appmVes Mid adopts the new 
Bvc-luwa contained in ihe printed doenment prndueed to the 
Meeting, and for the purposes ondexltiikation initialled by the 
President, and an [ho rises ^nd ilirecis the Council to tate the 
necessary »teps to ubtiiin for the new Byedawa the iipprovitl uf 
Bis Majessy^ Privy Council. And that thr essdngByedniys be 
rescinded immediately after such Jjpprov-al has been rigmEKO* 
Sir John Simpson [F| K iS£., tinging seoohdet! the resolu¬ 
tion, the following members spoke upon it :—Professor Hubert 
Worthington [A ], Mr. El. A-Welch [/! ]. Mr. H. T.BuckW 
[F,] p htaj.H . clCoriette|[FJ,Mr r H.T- Jackson [A.] . F fheSecre¬ 
tary resd a Uat of ctfiain verbal corrections snd minor ftltem- 
tions which were suggested by the Council for in&ertion in the 
draft, and these were approved irm. tort. Major 11 C. Corhtte 
moved as mu amendmeni that uti page 7 u£ the Draft Bye daws, 
in ike second paragraph of (d), ike fn do wing words he omitted 5 
H and an architect prmetbing in the Dominion which he repre¬ 
sents/’ Major Biimei having accepted the amendment on 
behalf of the Council, the resolution. At *incndcd fc was pul 10 
the vow and carried by an ovetwhelming majority* 

The meeting tertnixlatcd at 4*4$ pm. 

Minutes XX 

At a Special General Meeting held on Monday p 23 June 
iE 4 prin., Mr, J r Alfred Gutch t President, in the chair. 'Hir 
attendance book wia signed by 14 Fellows (including z Membfri 
of the Council and 6 Assorinle*) (including 1 .Member of the 
Council), and z Uucni;iate$. 

Mr. C. A Diubncy [Fj reiKl a Paper on “ The Proposed 
Reform of the London Budding Law ," 

The President announced that the diHULvsiotl Ofl the Paper 
would take place nt 2 General Meeting On Monday, 30 June, 
at 4,3* p.m. 

The meeting terminalcd at 3 pm. 

BJ iu. JOURNAL. 

Data <?/ Pub&ixtitiH^ 24th November ; bth, 
iznd December, W14; nrh, z6rh January; i>th, 23rd Feb¬ 
ruary - S|h, 3 znd March ; 5th b 2hlh April; ioth, 24th May; 
7th, z8ih June: 12th July; i6th Atiguu; acth September; 
ifUh Oclnber* 
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Liverpool Cathedral 

BY E. BERTRAM KIRBY, O.B.E, [FJ 


T HE L'onskleratmn of the new Cathedral at 
Liverpool presents a curious commentary on 
the present condition of architcctunil develop¬ 
ment in this country. It is somewhat remarkable 
that what is probably the most notable b uil di ng 
achievement of our generation with possibly one 
exception—also a Cathedra!—should find our leaders 
of architectural thought almost without the means of 
articulate comment beyond vague and general terms. 
Out national architecture has become so standardised 
that technical knowledge is rarely available for expert 
criticism of any departure from what has become the 
normal method of expression. The reduction of 
professional appreciation to a standard approximating 
10 that of the educated Lyman is, however* not without 
its advantage. The ultimate sanction for any work of 
art must rest upon the approval of the public for whose 
usc p edification, or delight it is designed, 

The value of contemporary expert criticism is of 
a far more transitory character* Its function is mainly 
confined to demonstrating the reasons why the work of 
an is calculated CO produce a satisfactory result or 
otherwise. But, apart From fund amenta! principles* 
the validity of its verdict is always liable to be reversed 
by the next generation. In the present instance ihc 
difficulty of criticism is enormously increased by the 
unique character of the achievement , since there hardly 

‘Tne doitHpiEOn of this building* chirliy confined to thus* 
fefltiirrs wheat foms amt purpose not irnmcdintflv evident 
from the idusirationi. 


exists a fair standard of comparison, No English 
church of corresponding importance* gure Truro 
Cathedral, has been erected in the Gothic style for 
500 vears. ft is therefore inevitable that the com¬ 
parative method of criticism should search for its 
standard in the Middle Ages, Apart from the fact 
that such an arch™logical excursion is unlikely to t>c 
very heipfuU for reasons into which we shall enquire 
later, it is obviously more just that the building should 
be appraised on its intrinsic architectural merits and 
its suitability to the purpose for which it is designed. 

tn considering the maJn features of the design* it 
must be borne in mind that, owing to the conditions 
imposed by the site, the usual ecclesiastical tradition 
of orientation is not observed. The longitudinal axis 
of the building runs approximately north and south 
instead of east and west* In the following description 
of the building, it has been thought advisable to follow 
[he usual method*and therefore the choir and sanctuary 
must be regarded as occupying the east end and the 
other parts of the building in their consequent relation 
to the remaining points of the compass. 

The Cathedral occupies a dominating position on 
an eminence known as St* James 3 Mount. On the 
south side the ground falls rapidly in the direction of 
the river. On the north is a sheer descent 10 a disused 
quarry which for many vear^ served as a cemetery. 
At the extreme east end of the Cathedral occur the 
Lady Chapel at the S,E. corner, the Chapter Mouse 
at the N.E., and vestries between them. 
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The plan of the great church itself fall* into three 
main divisions. Of these the dominant part is a 
central square of about zoo ft. Four transepts (each 
53 ft. square) occupy the corners of this great square. 
The spaces between the transepts accommodate two 
large recessed entrance porches on the north and south 
sides respectively, each of which is spanned by an 
externa! arch. These porches occupy the site of the 
twin towers, which were a feature of the original com¬ 
petitive design and which have subsequently been 
abandoned in favour of a single central lower which 
occurs in the middle of the square referred to above* 
The previous design of this tower has recently been 
revised, but the amended design is not yet officially 
adopted. At the east end of the central square m the 
choir and at the west end the nave, each about 140 feet 
long by 87 feet wide, 'The nave terminates in a 
narthex. [t will thus be appreciated that the plan is 
symmetrica] both longitudinally and laterally. 

Of this design, roughly, a third has been built — viz., 
die easternmost portion up to and including the N.E. 
and S_E. transepts. The western end of the completed 
portion is enclosed by a temporary brick wall pierced 
with windows. The direction and degree of light 
they give must inevitably fail to represent the fin id 
effect when the whole building is complclcd. 

The building is constructed both inside and out of 
local red sandstone and tn this respect resemble* Chester 
Cathedral. Liverpool, however, has a very different 
atmosphere to Chester. While the sombre warmth 
"f colour is likely to endure within the building, it is 
almost inevitable that the smoke and salt-laden air 
will reduce the exterior to rile uniform black winch is 
the ultimate fate of nearly all sandstone buildings in 
the city, nf which St, George^ Hall is the most 
lamentable instance. 

The design of the complete building is very greatly 
influenced by the fact that the point of view from 
which it can best he appreciated as a whole h the river 
Mersey, which runs roughly parallel with the major 
axis of the Cathedral. Consequently, the main focus 
of interest occurs at the side and not at the end. tn 
these circumstances the minor axis of the building 
assumes unusual importance in the composition of 
which it i$ externally the dominant factor. The 
symmetry which is common to nearly all cathedrals 
in relation to the major axis is in this case even more 
strongly emphasised in relation to the minor, at least 
as regards the main block of the building. The want 
nl balance caused by the Lady Chapel and Chapter 
House at one end is hardly appreciated, as their relative 
hilk and importance is not sufficient to compete with 
the main eomporitiom They appear to he - as ihey 
actually are — merely adjuncts. 

The importance of this consideration in relation to the 
general design has apparently been appreciated fully by 

5 2 


the architect after the prelirninaiv design was made. 
There is little doubt that it dictated the substitution of a 
single central tower for the twin lowers at ihe crossing 
which were so notable a feature of the competitive de¬ 
sign, and the omission of which has led to some regrets. 
'The wisdom of the change is, however, apparent to 



LtVKRIXXJL Cathedral 

PaorcuED New DfoEun nm Ckhthal Towe* s Jckic 19=4 


anyone familiar with the topographical conditions. 
The full effect of the two towers could only have been 
appreciated from a view-point on nr near the longi¬ 
tudinal axis. This, as previously explained* is most 
difficult to obtain. On the other hand, the silhouette 
of these towers in perspective would certainly confuse 
and probably destroy the focal emphasis which the 
lateral view demands. 
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The symmetrical arrangement of the side elevation 
is therefore largely due to the accidental conditions of 
[he site and is tttltrmdy rare in large ecclesiastical 
buildings of any style whose width is not equal to their 
length. This unusual and possibly unique feature of 
the design has so impressed some critics who cannot 
associate symmetrical arrangement with Gothic archi : 
lecture that they can only account for it by describing 
the plan as Classic. This general idea, though widely 
accepted, has little foundation on fact, The design 
of all mediaeval cathedrals aims at symmetry on the 
major axis, which represents the aspect from which 
they were mainly intended to be viewed. The 
asymmetry which occurs in many cases is due cither— 
as in minor respects at Liverpool -to liturgical require¬ 
ments, or t more frequently, to the great length of time 
which was occupied in building and the consequent 
alterations effected by succeeding generations during 
periods of constant architectural development. In 
those cases— 1 |., Excterand Salisbury —whs-re a design 
was completed in its entirely, almost perfect symmetry 
h attained. One respect, however, in which the 
design has some affinity to Classic architecture is iht 
method bv which some of its external effects are 
obtained—e.g,, the balance of its masses, the strong 
contrast of light and shade thus produced, the straight 
horizontal sky lines, etc., though even these features 
have their counterpart in the Gothic architecture of 
Southern Europe. 

The general arrangement of the design having been 
described from an architectural point of view together 
with 1 he effect of the topographical conditions r we 
may now consider the ecclesiastical requirement* 
which have greatly influenced it. These differ &o 
widely from those which standardise the form of 
mediaeval cathedrals that a corresponding architectural 
divergence may resonably he expected. 

In most English mcdsiw.il cathedral* the nave wa* 
not designed to accommodate the congregation at the 
principal services except on rare occasions. Jt fre¬ 
quently served g similar purpose m that of a Parish 
Hall, in which religious instruction was given, special 
sermon* were preached, and religious plays were 
performed, The choir was actually the place of 
worship. This distinction 19 clearly emphasised in 
many cathedrals by the solidity of the screen, which 
renders the service in the choir invisible and almost 
inaudible to those in the nave. In those countries 
where the forms of religious observance were changed 
in the sixteenth century, the old churches were 
frequently found u nsu i table to t lie u n wont ed impo rta nee 
which the sermon acquired in the service, and in 
some cases the whole disposition of the searing accom¬ 
modation was altered to accord with this requirement. 

This particular problem obviously influence* the 
design of Liverpool Cathedra). The nave proper. 


which is itself of comparatively ample dimensions, 
is extended by the addition of the large central space 
between the transepts, which is designed ultimately 
to contain the pulpit. This purpose is served for ihe 
time being by the lectern, which stands at the entrance 
to the choir. 

The entire absence of side chapels, except in so far 
as the transepts fulfil this function, constitutes another 
point of dissimilarity to sl medieval cathedral. 

From a purely architectural standpoint, the departure 
from the English tradition of Gothic churches is 
illustrated in several exceptional and interesting 
respects* In spite uf the fact that the strong and 
simple vault of the choir attains a greater height than 
that of any other Gothic church in the country* the 
apex of the main arches is almost as high as the spring 
of the vault ribs, while the triforium occurs high up 
between the opening* of the vaulting. There is no 
clerestory. This extreme elevation of ihc arcade is 
familiar to students uf Spanish Gothic™ ef* Seville, 
Segovia,and Salamanca—-and its effect on ihe external 
construction is very similar. 


\Yc may digress fur a moment to observe that though 
ihe design of this cathedral is exceptionally Indivicinal 
and original both iri its general conception and in its 
detail*, its affinity to the Gothic churches of Spain 
appears somewhat too marked to be entirely Accidental. 

The significance of the internal treatment of the 
choir arcade and triforium cannot, however, be 
appreciated except in its relation to the structural 
scheme of the whole choir both internally and ex¬ 
ternally, The somewhat exceptional character of 
this construction may be illustrated bv comparison 
with that of an old cathedral. One of the most char¬ 
acteristic features of a mediaeval cathedral is the 
ah no rmal propori io n o f voi ds to *rillds, Th e deri gners 
attempted the most daring counterpoise of weights 
and thrust* combined wilh the utmost economy in 
stone. The walls have little or no structural import¬ 
ance and merely serve as weather-screens. While 
the religious intern bn of the building generally seems 
to be pre-eminent, many medieval churches "suggest 
that structural considerations took precedence of the 
purely *«beti* It. other words, the anrhitecmnl 
interest sometime* became subordinate to the end- 
netting. I he rffcctof iudi a procedure was redeemed 
fTOm tWer mainly by the imtli aa< ] direct- 

oess of purjw^ shown by the designer and the perfect 
accordance of means to an end, As a rule, no 
^tempt whaim^r was made to disguise or disa)ljnl 

ur mWl?"!** ' Jf ' lny pm of t1ie building, 

ITfin f ' t0 " 1, L rt,d "« for ihe sake of 
effLO features of apparent though unreal structural 

\7ZTl\ *v e ar, T Ii,ion 01 «nSS 
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The application of these principles has normally 
the Following effect on the design of □ church of any 
considerable Height, The dead weight of the stone 
vaulting is transferred to the ground by means of 
vertical piers, and the outward thrust is counteracted 
by external buttresses, the number and di mens ions of 


between the vertical piers with windows—Le.j bv a 
clerestory. The lighting of the aisles is similarly 
obtained by window's between the extremities of the but¬ 
tresses. In these circumstances, the height both of the 
main arcade and also of the aisle walk and roof is dic¬ 
tate d by the level of the cills to the clerestory windows* 



Lived pool CaTUEWUI, : S.E. TkttttfifT 


which usually represent the minimum abutment con¬ 
i' 13tertE with security. Their stability is further 
mereased by the superimposition of heavy pinnacles, 
which h though commonly regarded merely a* orna¬ 
ments, fulfil a definite structural function. The most 
economical and effective method of obtaining side 
"E" 1 to the body of the church is by filling tilt spaces 


Thin somewhat obvious and elementary description 
of medieval construction has been introduced in order 
to emphasise the character ami purpose of those 
structural features to which the choir of Liverpool 
presents so exceptional a contrast. In the case of 
Liverpool Cathedral, though it would no doubt be an 
exaggeration to say that the structural elements are 
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deliberately disguised in order to assist the architectural 
composition, if is perhaps permissible to suggest 
that they are intentionally subordinated to it, especially 
externally. It seems clear that the intention of the 
external composition is to obtain the maximum scale 
and sense of solidity hy contrasting masses, apprnxi- 


fusion which would militate against the end in view. 
This reason alone would probably be sufficient to 
suggest their elimination from a building designed to 
he seen from so great a distance. 

tn order, therefore, to achieve the desired res nit p 
the aisle wilts, which occur midway in the full pro- 



Liverpool Catiieijual: Choir, looking East 


rnatejy reel angular in form and dear in outline, vftmt 
ddittfthn would nut be lost even when viewed from the 
river. Ilie norm.il construct km of m high a vault 
would require external buttresses «f exaggerated 
project inn in proportion to their width and with the 
usual assembly of living arches. Such an arrangement 
might well be expected to produce an effect of con- 


far below the p^pe, » th * 

S"™ | h ' 1 * inm the sterna) wifeof tt 

eimit and coniwn the side windows, which are of 

T* Wf “ th < <Wr arcade 

1 he airIm thtjs formed and the triforiiim far .ihove 
are tmssed at intervals by the internal half 0 f the 
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buttressed The effect thus produced iftthai the side 
windows are deeply recessed in rectangular bays and 
arc entirely out of sight from the steps of the choir. 
The spectator is lhu& enabled to view the reredos and 
cast window without the disrriding competition of 
side windows. The advantage of this is obvious p hut» 
or the other hand, such an arrangement reduces the 
diffusion of light from the side windows. This is a 
serious cufl&ideration ill a huilding situated in a 
northern industrial city and constructed of a material 
whose power of reflecting light is negligible. It 
remains to be seen to what extent the great east window 
and the light derived from the central space can be 
retied upon to supplement this deficiency, especially 
as the stained glass is tint of the most translucent 
type. 

' The general effect nf the choir is extremely dignified 
md uftpressive. The scale and severity of the main 
architectural features are consistently maintained* 
The ornament, which is rich and—in places—even 
profuse, is chiefly confined tit her to furniture or those 
partfi of the building which are entirely devoid ot 
structural significance. 

The focal centre of interest is the reredos or red 
stone lavishly gilded, which is a magnificent piece of 
work both in conception and execution, li challenges 
comparison with the most successful mediaeval pre¬ 
cedents. 

The windows present a much more debatable 
subject. Merely from the standpoint of design the 
treatment of the tracery throughout the building, both 
In relation to the window.* and the balustrades, 
hardly equal to the other features of the architecture, 

1 1 is frequently reminiscent of the- hard " cast-iron 
characteristics "of German Gothic and the suit ability 
of its scale is by no means free from question, i he 
last consideration is one on which it is mn&i dangerous 
and difficult lo dogmatise. It ifl liable ultinralely to 
resolve itself into expressions of individual opinion, 
especially in relation to an architectural style the 
proportions of which bt never been reduced to 
definite rules. At the same Ume> the subject clearly 
invites special constderation in view of the E T ^ lT 
discrepancy which exists in this respect between this 
design and that of other Gothic cathedrals For 
tnsSice, the East window \s divided vertically into 
only four lights. where*, that of Gloucester which is 
of the height but a few feci less m width, con¬ 
tains no less than fourteen. There can be little doubt 
that the Gloucester window gives an impression oi 
considerably greater size, It ia not easy to determine 
to what extent ibis result js due to the mulliplicaty 
of its part, or to the fact that the chmt in which n 
occurs is smaller than that of Liverpool. 

The whole question depends on the eoniutkraitoii 
as to the size of the parts into which the secondary 


features of a building should be divided. If these arc 
relatively small they tend to act as a foil or due to 
the scale of the whole* which ia thereby enhanced. 
If, on the other hand, their proportions are kept in 
strict accord with those of the rest of the building, it 
is difficult to appreciate its size. Sr + Peter's in Rome 
is a notable example. In &o far as the emotions of 
awe and reverence are evoked or increased by mere 
size* there h no doubt that the enlargement of sub¬ 
sidiary parts is detrimental* The division of all the 
windows into an equal number of lights with a very 
wide buttressed mill lion in the centre is also open to 
comment. So emphatic an insistence on a central 
solid is a challenge to the customary principles 
of composition and, in the case of the east w indow, 
is contrary to most ecclesiastical precedents. A 
departure from merely academic convention has 
only to be justified by necessity or improved effect* 
In this cane, however, neither aeems immediately 
apparent. 

The l!i$hop r * throne, the War Memorial, the choir 
stalls, the organ casing and other subsidiary parts of 
the interior are both original and appropriate in 
design,, The craftsmanship of their execution is of a 
consistent standard of excellence, Spanish influence 
ia once more -mgge^ted both in form and applied 
nnument. The latter might impress some critics as 
being too accidentally applied and lacking in that 
vigour and directness which characterise live best 
English work. 

The Chapter House, both internally and externally, 
falls short of the standard set by the remainder of the 
design. It t& only just to note that, owing to practical 
requirements, the original design has been totally 
changed. The resulting compromise h somewhat 
commonplace. The walls of the octagonal interior 
are occupied by four windows alternating with im¬ 
mense and boldly projecting armorial achievements. 
The arrangement of ihe hitler is almost identical 
with those on the walls of the Capilla del Comles- 
tabic in Burgos Cathedral, though their execution ba 
inferior* The carving is by no means of equal 
merit to that in the rest of the building. Thu Chapter 
House has a conical copper roof supported on a 
stone dome. The disproportionate height which the 
internal view of this dome would present when viewed 
from below iti relation to the size of the building is 
partially masked by a vaulted gallery at a low er level, 
the central aperture of which nevertheless reveals the 
dome above. 

The l^ady Chapel has attracted so much attention ami 
comment during the last ten years that a detailed 
appreciation of it is somewhat redundant at this date. 
It lv however. ofc interest to compare its principal 
features with those of the Cathedral itself, A review 
of this building detracts in no way from the impression 
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of grace, fitness and origtnahiy which it created when 
opened. It is obviously the feminine complement 
o( the essentially masculine composition which domi¬ 
nates it, A striking contrast presents itself in rhe 
treatment of the walls and windows. Whereas in the 
Cathedral rhe arcade is the dominant feature and the 
clerestory is altogether omitted r here the arcade is 
entirely subsidiary to the clerestory* The triforium 
is not so much a separate horizontal compartment as 
a low pierced screen in front of the clerestory windows. 

I he method of recessing the side windows between 
ihe buttresses is also adopted here, but to a far less 
degree than in the cathedral choir* The vaulting is 
lighter and more graceful, hut develops at its apex 
■ mo those meretricious and unstru crural forms which 
arc characteristic of the decadence of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture in Germany and Spain. The tracery of the 
windows, though lacking in vigour, is more piecing 
■ irjL l effortless than that in the Cathedral, and con¬ 
tributes very greatly to the scale of the C impel- 
^ would, however, be ungenerous and unjust to 
^Trws such points as appear in detract from the per¬ 
fection m 3' the whole were it not for the fact that they 
arc emphasised by their rarity and by ihc impressive 
achievement which the completed portion of the 
building foreshadows, k is a work deserving of 
something mure than u ndiscrimituning adulation. Ln 
any ease, every appreciation must I war the impress of 
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personal opinion and preference which, however 
sincere t has little or no authoritative value. 

The contribution which this work makes to our 
national architecture is momentous. In its originality, 
its distinctive character, its emancipation from both 
past precedent and present fashion, it stands almost 
by Itself. It presents no essay in any particular 
period or type of Gothic architecture. The general 
character of its forms is of course definitive, but the 
expression of those forms is novel and individual and 
belongs uiuniaiakably to the twentieth and not to 
ihe fourteenth ur fifteenth centuries. The fact that 
one may discover or suspect the echo of an inspira¬ 
tion from other sources is both natural and inevitable. 

Its closest analogy to medieval precedent lies in its 
hold empiricism. That some of its experiments are 
Eess successful than others accords wilh our experi¬ 
ence of that style in [he vigour of whose prime the 
jHilicy of playing for safety” was unknown* In 
[his respect I iverpool Cathedral has little in common 
with some of the manifestations of the Gothic revival 
in the last century* which ofsen degenerated into an 
exposition of artificial archeology. Both architects 
and the general public have reason to be grateful for 
this acquisition to our national art. To the former it 
is prolific of interest and inspiration, while the 
majority of the latter will not fail la regard it as a 
monumental expression of [heir national sentiment. 



Liverpool Cathedral \ Vow* raoM N,E. 
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Reviews 

THE ARCHITECT IN PRACTICE. Ry /forty 
&nrwei t Vice-President RJ.B.A., with m intro¬ 
duction hy the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. $a w Land*, 1934, 7s- 6<L 
[Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8 Bouvem Street, A.C4.] 

Tm* new book of Major Barnes gives* the author 
says, in his introduction, a picture of the architect at 
work. It is not a text book hut a survey of the w hole 
field of professional practice* abounding in happy 
phrases, and so entertainingly written that nne 10 con¬ 
tinually turning the pages to sec just what Major 
Barnes has to say in Id* next chapter. 

This docs not mean that the hook is superficial, 
bul rather that it gives in a most agreeable form 
information that the student or young architect would 
otherwise find hard lo come by. Perhaps a summary 
of the con terns will show most clearly how wide is the 
ground covered. The early chapters deal with educa¬ 
tion and qualifying examinations, professional skill and 
professional etiquette. The Institute Code of Pro¬ 
fessional Conduct is clearly explained. Then follows 
the organisation of the office, and after that the client 
w ho is. as the author remarks, 14 the be all and end all 
of practice : without him there is none/' Next comes 
the contractor and the local authority. In dealing 
with the architect^ relationship with the various 
persona with whom he will come into contact, the 
author lays especial fctresa on what one may call the 
need for humanity. To quote again 1 “The really 
important part of ihe architect's business, anil that 
which will go farthest to secure a successful practice, 
b not his contact with materials, but his relationship 
with men — his client, the contractor* the workman* the 
local authority . tp 

Before coining to the actual conduct of a ** job,” 
working drawings* specifications nnd quantities arc 
discussed and explained. The author next deaB with 
the contractor and clerk of works, who will be the 
* ■ eve and voice of the architect. M The selection of a 
clerk of works is. as Major Barnes points out. “ the 
first test of the judgment of the architect/* and in this 
chapter there are hints which should help 3 young 
architect 10 pass ! his test. H e re, above all * the perso ual 
relationship is all-important and. is duly emphasised. 
The preparation of details* the necessity for proper 
supervision on the architect's pari, the issue of 
certificates* next engage attention as the job proceed*, 
Then there are a couple of must useful chapters on 
disputes and arbitration, which will not only help the 
young architect to avoid such troubles as disputes but 
will comfort him if he should happen to he involved in 
one. 

The last two chapters deal with land and property. 
There is at the end a very complete bibliography 


arranged under the headings of the chapters, together 
with an appendix containing the list of books recom¬ 
mended to students by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Last of all, to complete our pleasure there 
js an index* a glance at which will show" how wide is 
the scope of the book. 

Major Barnes has indeed, in the hackneyed phrase, 

M supplied a long-felt want/ 1 though perhaps w e were 
not* except at moments* as conscious of the lack as 
we should have been, until we read this hook. One 
hopes it wit I be widely read, not only by architects 
and students but by contractors, clerks of works and, 
above all* by clients. It is written so dearly and 
untechnically that the veriest layman will find it all 
perfectly simple and so readable that* if he once dips 
into it* he is certain to read it through. Thus it will 
certainly promote that human interest and Linder- 
standing which is so necessary for all co-operative 
work, 1 Building should be ll joyous thing* and 
nothing will make it that if there is not a real common 
interest in which ail who take part in it share. . . * 
There should be . - , a human relationship set up on 
every job . 1 * 

Hk ChALTON BfWDSHAW [,T] 

■THE ARTIST'S LONDON 1 as sr%n U So new 
d rawing s by fifty Contemporary Ardftf* including 

V, Bfongvryn. J Clausen. Laura Knss;ht. U.Rufihbury. M. 
Bone, P. t-onnard, Sir j, Larery, Sir Frank Short, J, McBcjf* 
P. Dodd, H. M. Livens* W. Walcott, with Essays by John 
Drinkwaur, W ilfred Whitten* W. P- Robin", Jansen Laver 
tpuhltthed by John Castle, 7 itcrincua Stmt* London. 
*5*. IWl). 

This is an artist ic-atly printed and produced quarin 
volume with about seven water-colour reproductions in 
colour, the remaining plates comprising pen mid wash 
drawings, etchings, pencil drawings, chalk, tempora 
painting and pm drawings. Great care haa been, taken 
in the reproductions. 

Mr, John Laver, in hU Essay in the hook, alludes 10 
Kipling, and it would seem appropriate to ihe book to 
quote 

Pl But each for th^ jay of I be working and each for his 
H?pnr Jte xtar. 

Shall draw the Thing n* he**e^ it for the God af Things « 
they ate/ p 

In many of these drawings the artist has drawn the 
tiling n% he saw ii s and therein lies ihe great charm of 
the work as compared with a set of drawings by one man 
or with photograph* however good. Most of the plates 
depict architectural subjects old and new, The c d it or has 
succeeded in giving a very extensive and delightful series 
of views of London and the suburbs in different seasons 
and conditions. 

It would seem that the grouping of the plates rather 
lacks cohesion or plan, as for instance from plnte 4, 
which 14 a reproduction of a beautiful pencil drawing by 
Mr. Muirhead Bone, of " Pall Mall East/* looking 
towards the National Gallery and Si. Martin's Church, 
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we arc taken by plait 5 across to 11 The Bunk of England M 
by Mr, J. L, Wilson, and it is not a very Happy view, 
looking down on the roof. The first plate is, as is fitting* 
a coloured reproduction foil of movement of " Piccadilly 
Circus M by Mr, Henry Rushbuty* R,E* The view- » 
taken from the Criterion side on a sunny afternoon looking 
Towards Swan and Edgar's and the Insurance Office, and 
is nlive with buses and peileST rians. Towering above the 
insurance building is the roof of the Regent Patere 
Hold, 

No, 1 plate is “Whitehall/" by Mr. Francis Dodd, 
A.JOV r £ r , Looking towards the Houses of Parliament, 
and is a delightful and dainty perspective sketch. 
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by Mr. A. W. Bryce, 11 Repairing Oxford Street M is a 
clever busy scenic etching by Mr. Ian String, whilst ihe 
same artist gives a verv fine pend! drawing of '* Langham 
Place." 

London life is variously illustrated, as for instance 
** Farrifigdon Road/ 1 by Mr, Anderson„ thawing the 
cheap stalls and the crowd*. Mr, F. L* Griggs illus¬ 
trates sixteenth century architecture in a clever pen 
draw ing, and the last plate represents London from an 
Airship/ 1 by Mr, Cooper, on oil painting with el typical 
London atmospheric effect showing St, Paul's from the 
river by Rlackfriara. 

The Essays introduce the work in an interesting mun- 



Langham Pj_ace . Pencil Dhawino nv Ias ffrxijftL 
Reproduced bv permission of the Publishers. 


11 Lambeth/* by ihe same artist, also shows us in a broader 
perspective a poorer side of London streets. The 
various plates lake us out ax far as Hampton Court, 
Wimbled ran * Feekham,, Drixton Windmill* Lunchouae 
Reach end Hampstead. 

London tinder snow is shown by plate 53, 11 The 
Embankment," from an oil painting by Mr. Tulmage, 
A.RA., p which gives a clever impression of the slosh and 
the snow. One of London's great railway stations is 
depicted in a virile impression of 11 Liverpool Street 
flt ^Hfht by Mr, Frank Brangvvyn—* fine coloured ptete, 

Building operations in London are cleverly shown ifi 
plate 3B, ** Fmm Kings way House, M by hit- Martin 
Hardie, al*o M Building Operations, London Bridge, 


ner as was to be expected, and Mr. Whitten f" John 
o h London M ) lias found out ^onie remarkable old Louden 
street names, such as " Frying Pan Alley M in Splralhetds. 
Altogether the book is very delightful and one turns 
over its test plate with regret, 

C, O, Nelson [j 4 J 

MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. A teries cf illus¬ 
trated mimogruphi under the general Editorship e/ 
Stanley C. Amity. Cr&ttn 4fo. iGx. 6d. raeh ml. 
[LVrtrjjf Berm, Ltd \ 

The publisher's notice accompanying these volumes 
despatches them to the public with the hope that " they 
will give practicing architects .in opportunity of studying 
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ihe work of tlta great Masters as a whole, in a convenient 
and practical way,” Also : <J It cannot be doubted that this 
series will prove of the greatest value to practising; archi¬ 
tects." and again ; Hl It should also appeal strongly to the 
growing public who regard the study and appreciation of 
architecture as essential to the progressive development 
of a genuine local and national culture/* 

With the trend of these remarks l am wholeheartedly 
in agreement, and there should be no doubt of its w r ami 
reception by the lawman of taste who wishes to acquaint 
himself with the architect whose buildings he secs and 
admires* and also with beautiful pictures of works of an 
with which ho may not be familiar. On the other liund* 
the practising architect may possibly feel that slight 
sketches, however charmingly written, of die lives and 
w orks of the men w ho are Ins revered architectural anees- 
tuts, accompanied by delightful photographs of elevations 
and details by Mr. F, R. Yerbury, taken with his well- 
known perfection of craftsmanship and choice of subject* 
should be supplemented by reproductions of plans and 
sections, if they arc to add very materially to the value of 
his arch Lice turn] library'. However* with these limitations* 
these volumes could scarcely be improved. The book 
production is excellent in all respect*—size, print and 
plates—and in the three volumes under review the letter- 
press is uniformly bright, iutereiting and obviously under¬ 
taken by men who know atid love their subjects.' 

Intgo Joves. By Stattl#' Ranti^, 

The Editor of the series, M r T Stanley Ramsey, has chosen 
perhaps the most interesting and important muster for the 
attention of his own pen* and a very worthy example it it 
which besets bis collaborators. His illuminating comparison 
between Jones and Brunelleschi nnd Scinmichdi in the land 
where classic tradition is indigenous, the references 
to whem he was influenced by Palladio and the mote 
numerous instances of where he materially transcended 
his ultra academic predecessor ate of architectural interest 
and value. 

llte description and illustrations of Coleshill and Lees 
Court , Favorsham* arc of especial concern to those who are 
looking for the earliest example* of the nrw chusic tradi¬ 
tion which was to put an end to the Elizabethan end 
Jacobean of the sixteenth* and to act as pioneer work 
for the architect* of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 


Vanbrugh. Uy Christian Barman. 

if the great architect who** work La here described 
needs to-day a defender against the criticisms of other 
generations no more enthusiastic: and sympathetic advo* 
cate could be chosen than the author of this volume. 

Naturally* Blenheim, the great palace built for the 
house of Maribrough. occupies his chief attention * und a 
detailed and delightful description of the worries of an 
architect with ft recalcitrant and i irascible lady client will 
be m source of inspiration and comfort to many a modem 
practitioner. The beautiful views of the vast palace 
clearly demonstrate the meaning of the author when 
he speaks of 4i movement " in in/hiLccturc* and perhaps 
the most remarkable impression left upon the reader 
is one of astonishment that sueh virile, complete ami 


masterly work should have been accomplished by a 
man who spent his early days entirely as a playwright, 
and who was never seriously trained in his profession. 

Chamh&rs, By A . TtytMn Bdz&mis. 

This is a very delightful critical and historical analysis 
of the work of a man who is very near to the spirit of 
modern building* and whose civic senseis rightly empha¬ 
sised in these days of tow p n-pLmnirig and the Comnussion 
of Fine Arts. 

Again, attention is naturally concentrated on Lhe 
greatest of his works. Somerset I louse* and here this same 
civic sense b pointed out and admired in that Chamber* 
built* so to speak, far the river bank, and not for himself* 
With this idea in mind* one is inclined for the brat time 
to regret that semicircular recess in the plan of the only 
other building which can compare with this masterpiece— 
namely, our twentieth century County Hal, where the 
line of the river k broken by the columnar sweep of the 
central block. 

It ift particulftriy interesting to realise that the Pagoda 
at Kew w&s tht: mncom? of a genuine admiration for 
oriental forms, and was nor merely an attempt to please 
by the bizarre or the following of a temporary enure for 
11 Chi noise." To the writer, in any case, it has always 
appeared a thoroughly successful piece of landscape 
gardening, as are also the little Greek temples which 
adorn the beautiful grass wards and the banks of daffodils* 

J, Alan Slater [A ] 


The Library 

* 

Xcrras SV Mrstnt^s of rite Literatuiui Cosnurrme on 
RectMT Acquisitions. 

[Thrr* Notrj puHuhfd mtfomf p/rjudur [0 a futlhtr and 
rnfwt ditmfrd rriiifii^J 

LES OON'COURS DU GRAND PRIX DE ROME EM 

19a ***** A PEcoJc Natkmile & Special* det 

Beaux Arts Section d'Archi lecture, fo. Hari&. iqzi-ii. 
6 s- each. 

The Library an interesting leries of the drawliura 

submitted in the annual competition in ttife for the 

Grand Prix dp Rome, from the year iB$q onward*. The*c 
folio* any the set to 1and contain the detigmof the 
pnte-wmnrr end the three competitor* placed next To him 
for m iMir* large wea%jnff-fucTory* ami, in 1022, a higher, 
erotic nil]Etary school. Fhe platen ate of interest to the 
htudem 03 , example* of presentniay French draugh[*m.m*hip. 

CA I 1 [h.DRALS With seventy- four illusEratjeni by photo- 
rr ^i ’w' “rP™J ucf * nr ! ^nd aereaiy-four hoc drawings. 
SXSL}^ t,,J+J LC W , IV BW ,„ H,a 4 

A >oiumf published by the G.W.R. O,, deaeribinji ,nd 
■IluMralxi^ the fiwilt carhtdrals wilhifl ihc airo itrr-ed bv 
she (.JTrtpiny- rn^bly thill part t>f EhjjImJ tvW to lhi> wes, 

cf a Um tam fnnm J.tmdof, r 0 Chrster The U* fc Z™ 
trated by MVcnty^OUr Ctwtlcnt fcproJ uctiotir. of plrnl.i 'japh. 
*nd 1 Urge nurnbft of line LJotk* m the ttst. fhe .l^b- 
tmiu of thr «-,n«LU cathedrals a«, tvithifi thdr ooudlc itmiTs. 
w r ell done, though if ei noc irutde cltar whether 1 hr Hl r L ,.J 

n&£ iotsaif 


C. H.T 
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LONDON BUILDING LAW 
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The Proposed Reform of the London Building Law 

DISCUSSION ON MR. CHARLES A. DAUBNEY T S PAPER* AT A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

HELD ON 30 JUNE 1924 

MAJOR HARRY BARNES, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE LIIAIR. 


Mr. H* D, SEARLES-WOOD [FJ }: I very much 
appreciate the privilege of proposing 21 vote of thanks to 
Mr. Daubncy fur his piper, because when I wat sitting 
here listening to ii, St mremed to me that Mr. Daubncy 
was putting the members who were present almost a* 
ffrt/rtif With the subject of the Report an if they bad been 
members of the actual Committee, Mr, Duubocy madt 
every point nf any value which was brought forward 10 
the Committee and in the disvusiion. 

There are only one or two things that T want to say in 
regard %o it The first is, that w e are anxious, as a Com¬ 
mittee „ that this subject shall have the very fullest ventila¬ 
tion and discussion, and therefore we have Invited com¬ 
ments. from members by mentis of the Journal, and we 
have had some very valuable suggestions from them. We 
thoughi that if Air, Daubncy P s paper were read and 
circulated, ii would give the memf^rs an opportunity of 
thoroughly understanding the points which were raised 
in the Report 

I have a little bone to pick wish Mr. Daubncy with 
regard to the last paragraph in his paper. 1 do not think 
he can accuse the Committee of not having an ample view 
and of not desiring to improve the buildings in the metro¬ 
polis I was not conscious that the laughter was very 

ribald ,F when 1 he brighter London reference was ruled 
out. I think the Committee felt that it came ns an anti¬ 
climax, that they had brightened London all through 
their Report, and that they did not want it raid'd again 
in that form. At the end of the Report the Committee 
were most anxious to record their sense of the moat 
valuable work which Mr. Daubncy had put into it during 
the progress of the Committee, especially aa the work was 
done, at one time, under very painful cireumiLarue-3, 

l have not thought It necessary to go into the details of 
the Report, because Mr. Daubncy has so thoroughly 
covered the ground. I hope that thia afternoon membeta 
will take the opportunity of saying anything they want to 
*ay on the improvement* of die Byc-Iaws T and will make 
ill the auggesLions they can. These wit! be referred to 
the Committee, and the Committee wilt tlicn report to 
the Coundl; and the Council r after due consideration, 
will send in the Report to the London County Council. 

Mr. DEL 1 SSA JOSEPH [R[: I am much obliged to 
you for giving me ih* opportunity of supporting this vote 
of thanks. On no occasion can l recall an instance in 
wrhich one could with greater honesty support a vote of 
this character. 1 have watched the work of Mr. Daubncy 
throughout the period of the tong sittings nf this Com¬ 
mittee, and have been deeply impressed not merely with 
the me and exceptional knowledge which he has shown 
himself to possess on the subject of the Building Laws of 
London, but with the extraordinary amount of careful 
pains and thought which he has brought to bear upon the 
work of the Commiitee. It is no affcctaiian to say that 

* See Jocks At, June. 


the Committee could not have done its work but for the 
guidance it received from AIr* Daubncy and the remarkable 
way in which he systematised the work, and but for the 
thorough an d ingenious manner in which he analysed the 
essential points of the Act, so that we could take them into 
account from time to time. He hast not only helped the 
Committee in its work in this remarkably efficient manner, 
hm he 100|t upun himself the drafting nf the Report, a 
document which ex pin ins itself by reason of its vxItb- 
ord Ena ry clarity. 

If I have a fault to find with the Report, it b because of 
the absence of any reference ta what hm gone before. 
“This Report is the final Report of the Building Act 
Committee, illustrating the w ork which it has dune under 
the guidance of Mr, Paubnry since he ha * been Hun. 
Secretary of that Committee* I think that! to complete 
the record, there should have been some reference to the 
work done by the Comm it tee in its earlier stages! when 1 
was I lorn Secretary of that Committer. The period erf 
two years prior to the establishment of the Committee* 
as conducted by Mr. Daubncy\ whs devoted, you may 
remember, largely to the question of the investigation of 
higher buildings ; and to that subject a vast amount of 
time and a good deal of thought were given. An Interim 
Report was introduced tn the Council* and eventually to a 
gene nil meeting, and wm rejected in principle. But* for 
the purpose of hiMurica! accuracy, E thinl there should be 
linked to the present document some reference to what 
has gone before. 

Notwithstanding my well-known interest in the subject 
of higher buildings 1 did not allow myself to be absorbed 
by that subject when it tame to dealing with the ninny 
important points which foren the subject of the present 
Report, I n fact, J think M r. Daubncy will probably ad¬ 
mit that several of the important suggest ions which he has 
incorporated in this Report were suggestions which 
originated with me. One of the matters in which 1 took a 
special interest wax the matter of the crescent road. Under 
the Act of 18^4 the crescent rOiid became Impossible. 
Until that date a road was allowed to start in n street and 
vrind round , and ultimately discharge itself into the same 
street. But under the Act of t8ij4 that was forbidden. 
The drawhack of that* obviously, is That deep sites arc 
incapable of adequate devdopmem without the use of the 
crescent toad* and much valuable land Isa* hud to remain 
fallow, or has been developed unrcoocrmicaify in conse¬ 
quent. The lost crescent road formed prior 10 the Act 
of 1 bt}4 was fomu-cl by me, at Chelsea Embankment 
Garden*, and if is a matter of some interest that I com¬ 
pleted that road only a few days Ik- fore the Ac* of 1S04 
came into force. 

With regard to three houses funning a road, I suggested 
that thi* limitation should be modified, because it had a 
restrictive cfFect on the development of useful sites* [ 
had a very extensive experience in regard to that in the 
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laying out of Fitzgcorge Avenue, the whole of which street 
I designed for ton ; and I had to limit mysdf Jnigely ia 
Ihai development of this land by not being allowed to have 
more thun three doorways into my courtyards, for Fear 
of converting thtm into roucW, If a nvxlifitailon could be 
brought about, facilities would be given for developing 
deep sites with advantage and economy. 

With reference to the question of exits from places of 
assembly, to which Mr. Daubpey drew attention at m 
early stage of our meetings, the point there, 1 understand, 
is this : that, though there may bo, on paper, as a matter 
of plannings ample means of escape, thtte is no means of 
ensuring the direction taken by the audience. We have 
not attempted to deal with that subject ; we have drawn 
attention to it as one worthy of careful study. On on* 
occasion l can recall, in one of the Finest theatres in 
l^ondon—one of the best-planned rhea ires and one with 
the largestnumticr of gangways and staircjiscs—I have neon 
this happen : when the Audience has had to disperse, 
they have chosen to adopt different directions as their 
means of exit, so that two I out; queues of people were 
proceeding in opposite directions, those on the north 
having chosen to vacate the premises by the south door, 
those on the south by the north door. Somethingshun Id 
be done to meet such a dPcu[ty,toantkipflie the direction 
liken by the audience. 

With regard to places of public worship, it i* a standing 
menace to public safety that there is apparently no means 
of compelling adequate means of escape from such 
buildings. This is parth-ulatly am *H*cre there are 
gallerien. For myself, l have long anticipated whin I 
hope will come into the ncw r Act, because, whenever I 
have built a place of public worship with a gallery, 1 h^ve 
provided four ^caircasea at the four corners of the budd¬ 
ing, which is the unty way or emu ring escape from the 
higher levels in cast? of panic. 

As to the measurement of old buildings prior to de¬ 
molition, os Mr. Daubney has shown, a measured pi no it 
now deposited with the district surveyor; and if, by any 
mischance, the plans should be mislaid, those who are 
next dealing with the rite find ihemwlvt!* without [he 
material to guide them. The suggestion is that these 
records should tn every case he sent io the head office of 
the County Council, so that they can always be found, and 
are not liktrlv to be lost right of by change’, which may 
take plate Sri the nfike of she district surveyor. I have 
myself been placed in a very” difficult position in this 
connection. 11 fell to tny lot to consider the development 
of a site which had been vacant twelve years. Ikfure the 
buildings formerly occupying the site were demolished 
they had Wn measured and ttrtifirf ; j™ those plan* 
had miscarried, rawing to a change of district surveyor, and 
] had to go to work without ihvir guidance, 

Mr, Dtaboey has aUn drawn attemion to the fact that, 
though in the caw of hutch there is prevision for adequate 
means of escape being included in thr design, tliere m 
nothing to ensure control as to means of keeping them 
clear. Thai is a vital thing. It is useless to establish 4 
second stflireiM in ■ hotel and then to find that staircase 
bflirfd or cfnplovcd otherwise than as n free exit in can 1 
of fire, 1 had a case tn which 1 designed a hotel is yon 
Ago, and provided it with an ainplr alternative staircase 


leading to the street, After an interval of 14 yearn I was 
called in to consider certain additions and alterations, 
and I found that the emergency staircase I had provided 
was not only blocked up from top to bottom with furniture, 
such as disuse! bedsteads, bus shat at the base of the stair¬ 
case the external door was locked inwards. So the 
necessity for some means of control in this respect is 
obvious. 

As to ihe question of higher buildings, l must touch on 
that. ^ I r. Dnubncy has dmwn attention to the In teresting 

fact that, if you apply Co the Council Co exercise their 
discretionary powers as to increasing the height of build¬ 
ings and they decline to exercise them, you can take 
them to the Tribunal of Appeal t and that offers new 
possibilities to those who desire to increase the height 
of their buildings. The original draft of the Report 
which Was sent to the Council went rather further in 
definition with regard to the heights of buildings than did 
the Report as finally adapted. It was suggested originally 
that die American ratio of 1 i times the width of ihe 
street should hv established as the fixed ratio, so that in the 
ease of < kvfnrd Street, for instance, which is So feet wide, 
you could get buildings 120 feet high, or in the case of 
budding* on rhe Embankment or opposite parks, you 
might u*> up even higher without application. Hut that 
view did not meet with the ftppiavai of the Council of 
this Institute, and they sent that pari m the Report back 
for further consideration ; and the result you have in 
what is now' before you. I Til- principle *>f 1 1 times is 
accepted, but it is not defined as it principle to be incor¬ 
porated in the Act ; it is merely an abstract principle* ihe 
question cd exercising their option to permit or not to 
permit p.uch an increased height lining still left to the 
County Council. 

With regard to the suggestion that this qur&iinn of 
higher bull dines should be referred to the Fine Art Com- 
miftsion, 1 am absolutely opposed to that. It is a mutter 
which doe* not concern ihe Fine Art Commit ton ; it is 
not a question of fine art ; it is one of light, uir, access* 
escape, fire resistance and fire attack, And I think it Is 
very undesirable that u new clement of difficulty should 
be introduced into our daily work hy having to refer such 
a question to u body which has been srl up for different 
purposes. Besides, 1 should regard it as being the thin 
end <>f the wedge, and that the next demand would be that 
all Our He valid ns should be submitted to the Fine Art 
Commission. 

With regard in obtaining an increased height of building* 
even if you get the consent of the Council, you mu hi give 
notice to everybody within a hundred yards of vnur build¬ 
ing, and Mr, Daubncy suggest* that that try ing condition 
should be removed. I know of ihe ease of on architect 
who recently erected a building no feet high, and he had 
to serve notice on 700 pen™, after finding out who and 
where they were. And the situation haft been lightened 
rince then, because the County' Council have so inter¬ 
preted ihdr powers as to say that when you build a build¬ 
ing within the limit* laid down by the Act, 80 feet high, 
with two storey* En the roof, and the Rank of the building, 
being too ftg high, rises above your neighbour's wall, 
that wall becomes a h'ghct building, and it i$ neres&aiy to 
ivsisc a nut ice in The Tm^i and take other means of in- 
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forming surrounding ownerships of your intention it> erect 
what the Council define as j. higher hut!ding. I drew the 
attention of Mr, Daubney to mm, and J am glad he has 
brought in a recommendation that that far-fetched inter¬ 
pretation should be done away with- 

With regard to Mr, Daubney F s reference to a healthier 
and brighter London H I think the explanation of the 
omission of these words was that + as he hnd dewed 
thought and ingenuity to dealing with a complex Act of 
Parliament on extremely practical lines, wf (bought that* 
at the end of such a document, an expression of a pious 
hope would not be considered appropriate. His sufigrs- 
tion was not received with ** ribald ** laughter* but vrith 
amused laughter, because we considered it was not quite 
consistent w r ith the serious work on which we were 
engaged to express merely a hope, which, however* was 
ar the back of our minds Throughout our work. 

For myself, 1 am with Mr, Daubney in believing that 
the invaluable suggestions he has put forward must result 
in a, healthier and brighter London, and I shall be satisfied 
if, ns a result of the discussion of the proposal* formulated 
by him f such modifications could be introduced into our 
recommendations as would ensure not only a hr air hie r 
and a brighter Londonbut a higher London. 

With these few' criticisms, which T hope will be taken 
in tjftod part, l venture to express my pleasure at the 
privilege of being allowed to second the vote of thanks 
which Mr. Daubney has so thoroughly earned. 

The CHAIRMAN : Before I throw this mam r open 
for discussion h there are two or three letters which have 
been received, and which T will ask Mr. MatAlister to 
read* 

Mr MvcA LESTER i,the Se< reiarv) read letter* from 
Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. W, E, Riley r and Mr. brands 
Hooper, as follows ;—* 

28 Jum iqi+- 

D&w Mr, Daubney,- 1 have just retd your Paper 
on the ahoYc-ruuned subject, and I much regret that » 
previous engagement for next Monday afternoon will pre¬ 
vent my attendance at (hr discussion thereon. 

I wjiu very active in the discussions which took place 
prior to the Building Act of J ^94. and have since become 
acquainted with some of its defects, which are well hit off 
by you r 

I fad | been able to he present next Monday my obser¬ 
vations would have centred in the demand for restriction 
of ++ bureaucracy/" which causes so much unnecessary 
tvjiste of f ime and waste of money 10 all hut the biuwutwtt 
themselves. 

1 would leave very much more power to the district 
■urvcyori, and district surveyors only. They basic all 
passed the statutory examination of the R.I B.A . ; they 
are a|| compeicifit men \ and their practical knowledge, 
gained by experience every day, is invaluable to building 
owner, builder and architect. 

J would also dip the fairy-like wings of the *' lady 
factory inspector/’ and leave more of her work to the 
district surveyors - I need hardly add that ! would sweep 
Whitehall of every meddler in building ope rations, in¬ 
cluding, of course, ih 1 lousing/ 1 and leave the whole of 
That little matter to the district surveyors in London, 
and to the local syneyors in the country. 


There is so much o! value and interest to all engaged in 
building in your Paper that [ must again express my regret 
that t cannni air my vieivs next Monday. 

Yours very truly, 

Wm. Woofwahil 

28 Jurue 1924- 

Dfar Mr, DaUBWEY *—1 venture to offer you my con¬ 
gratulations on the painstaking way in which you have 
approached the question of the reform of the Building 
Act, 

At present, it appears quite impossible for me to he 
present at the discussion of this Emporiani subject, hut 
there is one phase of practice which I think requires to be 
dealt with when legislation is again sought on this matter, 
and that is the custody of certified plans. Tht changes 
in the office of District Surveyor appear to me to tend to 
insecurity, and oti the whole l think the better custodians 
At such important documents as these would be the 
Londun County Council, -md that suitable conditions 
should be enacted 10 enable parties interested m the 
property to obtain access to them. 

I send you this expire ion of opini€]n one out of 
many others which, it is thought, should reft ive attention 
when the Building l^w of Loudon is again reviewed. 

Faithfully yours, 

W. E. Riley, 

29 Jun* 1924, 

My DtLAH Daubney.—M y afternoon lia* been spent in 
reading the Paper you rend at the R. 1 .|LA T last Monday. 
My absence is a regret to me, but T wui .it a meeiing 
whose purpose ran mi parallel lines, Your method of 
approaching the subject maim me proud of membership 
of the same society, and your concluding paragraph i?i an 
inspi ration. 

Yearn sincerely, 

FRANC IS HOOFFR. 

Mr, HORACE CUBfTT [A.] : As a member of the 
Committee I approach the subject with f ome trepidation, 
because I see that in the list of a I tendances 1 urn put 
down as not having Fit tended any of the meetings. 'Hie 
history of this is that the Committee sat for two years. [ 
was a member of the Committee last year* and was present 
at most of the meetings, In the reorganisation for this 
year same of us were left out. 1 was asked later to join 
the Committee, but some thing happened to the notices* 
l never received any, and consequently attended no meet¬ 
ings. 

I think we all have to congratulate Mr. Datibncy on his 
very excellent Paper, and the Committee on a great deal 
of work. Hut 1 feel that the Council have not attached to 
this subject the importance that they should hare dune. 
It would only hare been fair to (he subject, and to the 
Paper* that it should hare been dealt with at one of our 
ordi nsry wi nicr e ven ing meet Engs, ! f we had bad someone 
contributing a PajKT on some such question m Assyrian 
antiquities—-fi subject wholly usdess frem the point of 
view of our profession—the Council would have whipped 
up a strong body of supporters, and made it a great occa¬ 
sion, yet the value of such a Paper to the profession would 
have been absolutely ml. Here wc hove a Paper of such 
Importance that no otic can build in London wit bout 
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being concerned with the subjects with which it desk—a 
Papier that outfit naturally 1 o have been tead at one uf our 
evening meetings when representatives of the County 
Council ond of loeaE authorities could have been present, 
and yet it is wedged into an afternoon meeting in June* 

At regards the attendance of the Council at the last 
meeting, I did not recognise a member of the Council 
present, with the exception of the President* but I was 
told afterwards that there were also two provincial mem¬ 
bers of Council who happened to be in London. At the 
present meeting I think only about y per cent, of the 
Council arc here. The Paper deals with a most important 
subject, and it denis with it In □ most excellent way. Mr. 
IJaubney in to he congratulated on the very' dear and con¬ 
cise way in which he has covered a mom intricate subject. 

There are some very big matters of principle dealt 
with in the Report of the Committee, ] will men lion two 
only—those which 1 think are the most important 
Pir^t. there is t he (jitcHiion of hutiding Ime?. In ] .oodon 
build in k lines have hitherto been formed in the most 
haphazard manner: there hm been no authority for 
laying down a building line in a street. The building line 
has merely evolved itself, and all wc have had is the Super¬ 
intending Architect to define what the line is at any 
particulur time This has been a most illogical and absurd 
way of carrying out building development in the great tirt 
city of the Empire,, and the Report suggests that the 
Council should have the power to lay down building 
lines and mukc the necessary adjustments in the way of 
turn pen sat ion which would be involved in such cases. 
The oilier very important matter is nhc question of con¬ 
struction. We are handicapped tn London by ihe fact 
that almost all our constructional requirements are iri m 
Act of Parliament which was passed 70 years ago. and 
wc cannot gci them altered without that Act being 
amended : whereas in the provinces the requirements 
arc contained in bye daw * which can he modified without 
much difficulty. So we are subject to old-fashioned re¬ 
quirements in I^ondnu which should Ihi amended, and 
the Report suggests that the whole of the construction 
requirements should he taken out of Acts of Parliament 
and should he dealt with by bye-taw's, which cam be 
varied from time to time in accordance with altered con¬ 
ditions. 

There arc certain additional things which 1 think might 
have been dealt with in rbc Report, and I will briefly 
touch on them, as I think they would make London a 
brighter and healthier city* as Mr Daubntry desires. 
One thing is the quell ion of air space fnr office bui! dings. 
An office building at the present time is outside th* re¬ 
quirement* oa regards air space, which apply only to 
buildings contain in li living accommodation ; and it is not 
right that ir should be so Surety office buildings, where 
people spend much of their time, should be owitrolled 
with some regulations as to light and air 

Another question which might be dealt with in London 
is the control of the elevations of building* in ccitutn 
Street* Liverpool has recently got an Act requiring all 
elevations of new buildings to be approved by the City 
Council That Is more than we would desire m London ; 
but 1 think that in certain Important street* and square* 
It would not be unreasonable if the 1-ondon County 


Council had power to require elevations to be submit led 
to them and their approval obtained, An application of 
this kind would iralurally be subject to the right of 
appeal, in a^e of refuel We have the Trihunal c?f Appeal 
under the Act, and an additional member could. If neccs- 
*ary* be added to it when dealing with questions of 
aesthetics- Some con trot Seems to bo needed. There 
appears- to be nothing to prevent a penon buying » plot 
of land in WhitchidLp for instance* and putting up a 
building designed of set purpose— as an advertisemcm— 
to dash with k& surroundings li is- only reasonable for 
architects* who are concerned with the beauty of London, 
to be Willing to agree to perhaps a little more red tape, if 
such red tape* wisely exercised, would he for the benefit 
of London. I believe that in ['juts the painting nf certain 
elevation^ of buildings forming an ardiilccttifaS cumpo- 
srtion is required to be done A\ together, periodically. 
In London squares you often see half a classical com¬ 
position pointed P and the other portion still bearing the 
grime of half a dojccu yearn. As it would be but n small 
burden to put upon owner*, same requirement as ID 
periodic re palming might very wdl he adopted 

I would again express my high appreciation of the 
hard work which Mr. Doubmy ha? put into this paper* 
and l have no doubt it will ultimately form the basis of 
an amendment of she Hull ding Acts which will Ikt a 
benefit to London, 


Sir H ENRY TANNER [R] : I have great pleasure in 
supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. Daubtiey. 1 am 
stltt we should not have had out Report properly com¬ 
piled without him, for we wanted somebody who knew 
more about the details of the Building Act tlmn any 
other single individual could do, and the Committee got 
much know ledge of what happened in connection with 
various tilings which an ordinary? practising architect 
cannot easily find out for himself It seem* ridiculous 
that otic should have tn moke application to the London 
County Council for every trifling variation in construe- 
tion w'h«ch one Wants to carry out from what is stipulated 
in the Act* though that Act may be out of date When 
the Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council arrives ai a definite amduimn about different 
form* of construction, some *nrt of notice should be 
issued, or put into the Journal* making ft well known, 
so that wc could be spared the reporirion of applications 
that go on now Under the Act, you have to put footingn 
10 all Uncle wa.lfs. But what i? the good of brick footings 
on a concrete foundation? They are so much von re of 
money and an irjeonvdinflw* and ihcy take up ruem 
whEch om be utilittd to better puipW Footing are 
required whether the wall h 10 feet high or poo feet 
high* but sanction is generally given to their omission. 
Inert are mam other things which have to be applied 
for which could be avoided 

With reftDrii i* hiRhet buiUliuBS, under Section 46, 

,hc r° fcc[ - wt,h i„ t y 

I hid * not Iona aj-o where the bdldln* in 
s l n * h ' m S h *} or *** in above, and 

he whole btuldins w as *0 fee, to inches to the top of 
the flat mot ihat ws* at the hack It was „ back WaN 

VtSSTliSriffiZ? 1 V"***‘** u w2JS 

d tf - and trouble because it was 10 inches bcvnnd 
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tht height, W* got over it ultimately by sloping this 
10 indies, the same aJopt m they required Jjic roof to be, 
47' We com* against these anomalies alfno&t every day. 

! h hyu Id like to see the A cl limited, as far as possible, 
lo principles, so that everything chr h either in bye-latva 
or regular ions, whichever is the easier course. One or 
other is the easier, hut l forget which. These tan he 
altered, without appealing io Parliament, by the Council 
itself; and cither Bye-laws or Regulations require to be 
revised at frequent intervals. In deviaing this Report 
we aimed rather at principles, leaving the details to follow, 
and these details will take longer than the outline which 
we have draw n, So there is much work for somebody to 
do in the near future. It seems to me it is for those who 
are outside the Committee to make their observations 
and criticisms, rather than for members of the Committee 
to do so and to repeat what they have already said- 
Tberefore, wr wanted a big meeting, so that people could 
make suggestions in some other form Whether we are 
to take this Report and the last meeting as favourable to 
ourselves, T do not know, but it looks m if either the 
members of the institute take no interest in the im¬ 
provement of the Building Act and all that is connected 
with it, or they have such confidence in the people who 
have done the active work on it that they do not need to 
come. Those aa- the only alternative^ that I can dnwv. 

Mr. W, E WATSON [F.] ; Those who have already 
spoken on this paper are members of the Committee, and 
they are those who have been most diligent in their 
attendance. Ordinary members of the Institute feel Very 
deeply indebted to the Committee for the work they 
have done* and, I think, particularly to five members 
who have attended a reasonable number of meeting*. 

1 was very interested to hear Mr. Horace Cubitt'fl ex¬ 
planation p and I think w r c might be charitable and assume 
that the notices to other members of the Committee mis- 
earned also. At the same time, they nrc eminent members 
of the profession, and it is regrettable that their services 
*vcn= not given, because they have great experience of 
the Ertflttm in question. J think it will be agreed among 
architects generally that the expre^ums contained in 
paragraph io of the Institute's Report lp that there is no 
general body of opinion among architects, etc-, requiring 
a radical change in the building law," will be endorsed 
by all practising architects .Since the War, it maty be 
because the County Council have gone to their new 
Office* p we meet there a spirit v^hieb we never had shown 
l n ™ days before the War The officials are now more 
inclined than I ever knew them to hr before to take the 
spmt of the Act rather than the letter, and they hdp us 
in every possible way. 

I should like, as a layman, to thank Mr Dsubney tor 
the most excellent work he has put into this paper And 
as regards his brighter London, I suggest to the Com- 
rmitec that they may in some way be able to tackle the 
question qf the construct ion of fireplaces in ordinary 
huilditigft, m that we might in some measure reduce the 
smoke which so disfigures our city. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.]: May I say in the final 
place that ns the Report did not come to the Council until 
recently ir was necessary to hold this meeting in June, or 
el to hoi d i t over unt il t he autumn. An evening meetirig 


at this time of the year was obviously undesirable, and 
therefore the Council decided on an afternoon* The 
meeting is confined to our own members, for the very good 
reason that the Council wished to hear the views of 
members of the Institute before bringing the Report to 
the notice of the County Council and of interested people 
outside our own body, They hnvc hod this Report 
before them on two occasions and an the second occasion 
die whole sitting was devoted toil, Mad both the Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr, dearies-Wood* and the IJon- 
Secrctary of it, Mr. Dauhney, attended the tneciing. 

I want to congratulate Mr. Daubnry very cordially on 
his Paper : it is well arranged end well written, and he 
lias succeeded In making a very technical subjeci tx- 
t remdy interesting* He was particularly well qualified 
for it T in view of the very large sliare he has had in the 
production of the Report. 

It is not to late to add tq the Report, and the suggesticjn 
nude by Mr. Cubitt about the lighting of office buildings 
is one that might well go to the County Council, One 
often wander* to find how well lighted new blocks of 
offices are, but of eouree good rents cannot be obtained 
if offices have not good light. On the other hand, many 
people wotk under most unfavourable conditions as 
regards light and air and these conditions ought to be 
amended* 

The control of elevations is a very 1 difficult matter. 
Are outrage such as a tall aggressive building in a place 
like Whitehall, out of harmony with its surroundings* 
ought to be prevented, but action taken in some instances 
might Form a precedent for control m other caws where the 
control might seem unnecessary and would certainly 
be very unpopular. The suggestion was made tKb! ihe 
EineArts Commission might be brought into the question 
of higher building* and other suggestions in the Report 
were directed inwards making l-OTidon more beautiful, 
brighter* and a more airy and healthy place. The sug¬ 
gest ion to make crescent roads possible is one of these, 
Pliicea like LoraLne Place, Holloway, or Grove Terrace* 
Highgutc, to quote only two, set back from the main 
thoroughfare with an entrance at one end and an exit at 
the other are ideal. A place like the forecourt of Uni- 
veraity College in Gowe r S tree i, i f it wc re res iden rial ,woul d 
be tut admirable one to live in ; the Building Act should 
welcome 4iUch places and certainly not prohibit them. 
The need for them in London is daily becoming greater* 
A minor matter is that of parapets to party walls above 
the roof- We propose that they may be omitted where 
roofs are of fine resisting- construct ion, because nothing 
injure* the breadth and value of a skyline like party walls 
jumping up at ever*- division in a temre 

I have only this to say about high buildings : that I do 
not think cither the Count)- Council or the public want 
them. I am strongly Impressed with the fact that the eye 
of the public is opening wider and wider to the external 
beauty of cities. Waterloo Bridge is a question of the 
moment that illustnites it. The public realise that 
Waterkxs Bridge is a fine thing, and they will not have it 
destroyed or injured if means can be found for keeping it 
in something like its present condition. The public are 
realising that beauty depends on light,and that you cannot 
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have beauty in bttildirigs m strict * if I he building* are of 
undue height. 

I was away in the country and could not lie present at 
the meeting last week, but l have read the Pa^r, and 1 
congratulate Mr. DAUfinev on an adminble contribution 
to tilar literature. 

Mr. W It DAVJDGE [F.]z 1 think wc are all deeply 
indebted to Mr Dauhney for the trouble Til; has taken* 
and for the really excellent wray in which he baa sicmmtd 
up a series of Iopjj disetmiofts, The Institute as a whole 
is apparently satisfied to leave the Report ns ai is, other¬ 
wise we should have had a very larue mcental to-day. 
The points which have been TrteniiOiied to-day, paf - 
ticularly ilk Mr Keen's speech. Mini Up the thing* which 
lie at 1 he bottom of this Report We want a brighter 
la-jndfm, and the beat way ro get that is to get even more 
sunshine into it. You will have (lathered that the question 
of higher buildings is one on which The Committee wb* 
not entirely unanimous, and the one and a half times rule 
w r as only arrived at as a Compromise and on the definite 
nodi' its landing that it applied to reduction of be it! hi 3 
where streets are at present narrow and where at present 
the hw allows buildings to be tEikeit to a heigh i <if Ho 
feet Under the new* ^qggestion they would be limited 
to one and a half limes the width of the road* and in 
narrow streets you will agree that K particularly import¬ 
ant J am not altogether in iavcmr ot bnildings above too 
feet hi^h* nlthough there ore tascS in special parrs of 
London where such buildings can he put up without 
harm. Hut I feel that anything unduly high w ill unneces¬ 
sarily upset the balance nor only of the street, but the 
balance of 1 he whole of the purticular district ; mid it 
any buildings arc to he allowed to take pre-eminence, 
they should lie buildings which from their own char¬ 
acter* purpose and quality arc fitted to take that place 

I have much pleasure in supporting the vote of than Ns 
to Mr- Daubticy for his excellent paper. 

The vote was carried by acclamation- 

The CHAIRMAN; Before asking Mr. Daubney to 
reply, perhaps 1 may be excused if 1 say one nr two 
thing* about the Paper and about the discussion. The 
only excuse 1 have ii the fact thru 1 have some little oppor¬ 
tunity of peeing w hat goes on behind the curtain. As a 
member of the Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council, I have, in the Inst tcnrponlha, hadcippnf- 
tunilies of seeing that machine working* and I will nay 
a word or two about it. But before speaking on that sub¬ 
ject, I would like lo say something about the *tricturcs 
which have been passed upon some of the absentee mem¬ 
bers of the Commi itee* and n! so upon the Cotrhci I 

Looking down this list of the Committee* 1 came to the 
conclusion that they were alt men of excellent judgment ; 
some men who knew when to come* some who knew 
when to stay away, The gentlemen to w hom we are in¬ 
debted for the work on thifl Report are all men of (affairs, 
and I think they would all agree that nothing better can 
happen than to appoint a fairly large Committee *o at to 
be sure of getting from it a number of men who ore not 
only capable* but are interested anti keen, and who will 
devote themselves to their subject free from the diflictil- 
ties that accompany carrying on a discussion in the pres¬ 
ence of a large number of mem And 1 think that prob¬ 


ably* if we got to each other's hearts, we should come to 
the feeling, as f.ir aa the Council and the general body of 
members are concerned, that the matter has lost nothin# 
by the fact that ir has been, concentrated in the hands of 
xhv five or six gentlemen who have given their attention 
tu it. And if they were equally frank with us they would 
probably tell us that they had been able m get throunh 
their work more completely and with more facility owing 
to The fact that they have been a compel at ively small 
number. 

I entirely agree with the prominence which Mr. Cubitt 
would give to this matter. After Jill* we arc rot archieo* 
lojjhts here ; wc are architects ; and a matter affecting the 
whrjlr of the building in the County of I^ondou is really 
verv mm h more important to us than intgrc> ring historical 
and artbtic questions which arise in conned inn. for 
instance, with Assyrian architecture : and, on the whole, 
it would not |?e a bad thing if, in the Institute generally* 
Mr. Cubitrii view came to prevail to a larger extent* 

With regard io the report, l ihink we may congratulate 
ourselves, all uf us, that it has arrived at $0 promising a 
stage* and wc have to set that it does not end here* hut 
that the work of the members of our Building Acts Com¬ 
mittee really hns effect. And, so far as I can gather from 
the history that i* in front of us* after thi^ Report hat been 
adopted by the Institute, the next (hing is to get (ho 
London County Council to adopt it H What will happen 
there — 1 speak from ubai knowledge 1 have acquired 
there—is that when This Rrport gut-s forward it will 
probably be sent to the Clerk of the Council, and the 
Clerk will send it to the General Purposes Committee, 
.ind they will send it to the Ihi il ding Arm Committee, and 
they will hand it over to their officers and ask fora report. 
What we have to try to manage— and I will do ill l 
can an the I^ondon County Council—ts to *ee that the 
Report does not come back to the Building Acts Committee 
until the otfieer* of the London County Council and the 
gentlemen who are our advocates come to conclusions ^ 
It will be more satisfactory for the London County Council 
and for the Institute that the matter, when it does come 
before ihe Building Acts Committee on report, should 
come forward with as large a measure of agreement as il 
possible. Thst view 1 am sure wjl! commend itself to 
yo(i T And when ir docs come before the Building Acts 
Committee I do not think if will come Up against a dosed 
door. As fur as I can. asses* the temperament of the Com¬ 
mittee, they arc desirous of having building hye-Jawe in 
London which w ill serve both private and public interests 
to the fullest possible extent. There am many matter* 
nmed by Mr. Daubney in hi* paper which are continually 
coming up before hr there br to their desirability ; and I 
think there i mi very general disposition on the pan m the 
Committee to mut these points which were raised, par¬ 
ticularly 1 those raised by diagram* i and 2. Wc have 
always felt how absurd it is w r e cannot permit these 
delightful lay-outs. 

\\ hen you come to the matter of high buildings* the 
Building Act* Committee confronted by the fhet that the 
profession has a divided voice on the matter. I would 
[ ^5 London County Cotuidl has determined there 
5 alt not lH' higher buildings ; but when these question* 
come up before the Building Acts Committee, they know 
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many in the profession are against it, end (litre is the great 
difficulty that any allowance at the present time must he 
an exoeptifflul allowance in a part icy Lr case. And it 
must noi be forgotten that when you are dealing with 
building, and y mi have enactments which affect both the 
disposition of land and the structure which may be put 
upon it, you are dealing with m-my interests. Every 
man who lias land wants to get nil he can out of every 
foot, and he wants to put on it what will bring him the 
best return. Hence (Very exception which is made has 
some sort of money value, and that is a matter about 
which the Building Acts Committee feel a great difficulty. 
They art very much tied by the feeling that if they depart 
from the bye-laws as they arc laid down and lend them- 
selves to exceptions, they arc establishing precedents on 
one hand, while on the other hand they are laying them¬ 
selves open to the possibility of complaint from people 
who have hot hit the psychological moment in which to 
get an exception granted to them;. 1 am sure they would 
welcome any proposal, and it would have to go a little 
beyond the broad principles which Sir Henry Tanner 
referred to. Any proposals which will be Acceptable 
with regard to higher buildings will have to be of a fairly 
detailed character, because utf r difficulty a( present is that 
of finding a eeneraJ principle which should govern us. 
Everybody who has got into a street position where has 
more than average light and air thinks that is an abso¬ 
lutely sound reason for giving him two or three more 
storeys in height, w hich means that the financial advantage 
he derives from the possession of the sue in tbv first 
place is still further enhanced. 1 do not speak dog¬ 
matically on the matter; but l think if any policy is ever 
beaten out by which people are allowed to depart very 
considerably from a sort of normal standard ol height., 
it wit] have to he accompanied by ft measure which will 
noi allow the full economical advantage of that course to 
pa-si to the person who is lucky enough to have that sue, 

J wa* glad to hear remarks, by more than one member 
here, as to the relationship between our profession und the 
officials at ths Ijondon County Council> l think one very 
great advantage of having official architectural staffs, 
such as there is at the London County Council, is that 
you get a community of interests, and when those official* 
are presenting their repo res to the Building Acts Com¬ 
mittee* I realise that they are looking ai this matter from 
the architect** point of view*, and that they are, as far as 
is possible within the compass of the byc-iaws, endeavour¬ 
ing to make his way easy. We have to remember that 
both the officials and the Building Acts Commitcc are 
enormously pressed : our agenda usually consists of 
between 2t» and 500 items, more or Jess, and we are sup¬ 
posed to get through that in about 2^ hour*, It b an 
extraordinary testimony to the officials there that they ate 
presented to us in such ft way as to enable them to be 
despatched with some measure of consideration, 'Hiev 
are presented in their proportion * and they have already 
gone through some scrutiny. One feck rhai if the kind 
of thing desired by Mr. Daubney were really done, you 
ought to have the Building Acts Committee sitting three 
or four times a week, particularly if personal access to 
them is desired* as is now the occasional practice. The 
officials have an enormous amount of work, and the point 


of these last few remarks in that, if we are tn get this 
matter through, we shall have tu put ourselves behind it, 
and do all That we can to simplify the task both of ihe 
officials of the County Council and of the Building Acts 
Committee, if we want anything like a revision of the 
London Building Acts. 

This Report, as far as I have read it and underfund It h 
does lay down some general principles and goes into sonic 
detail, but I am not *urc whether, if we desire to see a 
revision of the London Uiiiklinjj Acts sn :i mc-isurnblr 
tinve* wc shall not have to go further than this and get 
out a new Hill . and dish this up for the Building Ads 
Committee and the officials to the last detail. This will 
take much time, 

] join in the expression of thanks to Mr. Dauhtiey of 
Mr. Scarlet-Woodi Mr. Joseph and others for the Report T 
and panic liLufIy 1 for his Baper. in which ho has made art 
otherwise fairly dry subject very interesting and charming* 
and I will now call upon Mr. Daubney to reply. 

Mr. DAUBNEY un reply): l have to thank Mr, 
Seartes-Wmod and Mr. Delb&a Joseph for saying the kind 
things they hove about me and the work of the Cum- 
m'titee- and you, Sir, and other! joined in. Hut 1 would 
like to emphasise this : that the work could not have been 
done without; the c;-ope ration of the members of the 
Committee : and if there is any credit to be given to any¬ 
body, it should he distributed equally among all the 
member* of the Committee who attended the meetings. 
I was not sure of the purpose of the absentee members ; 1 
do not knuv, whether they wished to see which way the 
cat jumped and then make their suggestions afterwards. 
But apparently when ebe wurk had been done they were 
willing to join in and accept it; So that we have at the 
present time some kind of a united feeling with regard 
to it* l know that on t he Committee t here were many who 
were members of the Council, and I can understand why 
they were away, because they had the final opportunity 
of considering the Report. They gave a tremendous 
amount of tone to it ; as already mentioned, they gave 
a whole afternoon to if + and examined every' word and 
every paragraph Ln it. 

There are one or two points which have been mentioned 
to-day* A suggestion was made about cleaning the fronts 
of houses* I think that in Faria it is the law that fronts 
hetve to be cleaned once every ten years, and an order is 
given that certain sections or certain streets have to be 
denned at that tunc, so that the building trade concen¬ 
trates cm that part of the town. 

The suggestion has been made in regard to the height 
of buildings that perhsp* the Fine Arts Commission is 
not the right body to attend to that matter, but that ft!I 
front elevations should be cunt rolled. I do not know 
any individual or body with the time or the knowledge to 
attend to every frontage i n London. As pc rhaps members 
know, at present there are in London something like 
5,000 miles of street frontages. If every elevation is to 
be attended to, that seems a hope leas task- But if the 
few buildings in London which are attempted to be raised 
shove the statutory height only have to be dealt with, one 
thinks that the Fine Arts Commission would not be over¬ 
tasked. At present there are not many buildings in 
London over Ho feet in height, $o the demand is not 
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very great. E do not know how many have been put up 
within the last few years—(The Chairman : Seven)— hut 
prior to trjos I had a share in making an enquiry' through¬ 
out London, and I think t discovered there were not more 
then fio or 70 buildings which exceeded 80 ket, and ihcy 
were prominent buildings which moat of us here know, 

A vuggestiDn has been made with regard to future 
progress. May [ be a flowed to say, on Hehal f of t he Cum- 
mittee, that 1 think they ate prepared to continue and to 
give g great deal of attention to the final development of 
this matter I It has already been suggested in the Report 
that, of course p the point* raised are not in final form but 
that a consider able amount of care and attention will have 
to be given to the proposals, so that they may be in such 
a form a* can be laid before, say p a Porliiimentary Corn- 
mi iree. The object of the Report wag to get definite 
ideas afloat, and to put the matter in stich a way that *t 


least a]I the members of the Institute can undemand the 
points r When the points have thus been understood and 
accepted* then the rough-and-tumble work of altering, 
amending h and making consequential amendments in the 
law can be adequately carried on, and so a final scheme 
brought forward, I can speak for the Committee as well 
as for myself when [ aay they are agreeably surprised to 
find such a consensus of opinion. I do not think the 
Committee sire concerned very much about the smallness 
of the attendance. We have the view' that the Report 
h<is the approval of the majority of the members in 
I jondoTi* otherwise we feel »ure there would have lieen a 
I urge opposition at the present moment. 

Personally p 1 would like to thunk members, and to 
thank the Council, for the kind way in which they have 
accepted This matter, and l only hope that it will, in the 
speed y fu m re, bear ample f fuit. 


Registration 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
THE PRESIDENT (MR. J. ALFRED GOTCD) IN THE CHAIR 


A Special Gene nil Meeting of the Royal Institute wm 
held on July 7 l h for the purpose of confirming the 
Rc»i1uhotui which were parsed by the requisite majority' 
at 4 Special General Meeting on the iyih June (Mr, 
J. Alfred Cotch), the President, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT ; lids is a Special GtiftereJ Meeting 
summoned for the purpose of confirming the following 
resolutions, which were parsed hy the requisite majority 
at a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday, June 17th, 
1924. If it is the desire of the meeting, [ will ask the 
Secretary' to read those resolutions; bui p otherwise, I 
think we are fully acquainted with the substance of them, 
and unless the reading of them is specially desired* we 
will lake them as read. 

Agreed, 

The PRESIDENT: l wi!l p from the chair; move that 
these resolutions be confirmed. 

Professor BE RES FORD PETE [F ]: I coke it that, 
moving from the chair* you do not need a seconder } 
The PRESIDENT t No, 

Professor RE RES FORD P 1 TE : Under those cir¬ 
cumstances, I venture to take the opportunity, which 

I was prevented by an accident from taking before, of 
saying a word or two on one point only. The point l 
wish to make is simply this : That l am whotly in fav our 
of Unification, but it se-cma to me that the inclusion in 
the Agreement of Clause 6—which is the only clause in 
the Agreement l object to—will defeat the very purpose 
at which you are aiming; it will defeat the unification 
of the profession. Of course* the Agreement proceeds 
on a-statement in the Preamble where we read that 

II whereas there are no longer any serious differences of 
□pinion among architects with regard to Rcp^tTatjclJl i * , 
it proceeds upon that assumption* upon that opinion, 
and I venture to suggest— I only suggest it in justification 


of my own objection—that that is not true, 1 say that 
there are still serious differences of opinion cm the subject 
of Registration. Indeed, those differences are bound iu 
become manifest and are bound to be expressed. Within 
the ranks of the Institute and within the ranks of the 
Society of Architects those differences may tic trivial : 
I represent them within the Institute. But please re¬ 
member rim outside the Institute and outside the 
Society of Architects there art a large number of inipor- 
taut men who ought to be included in any scheme of 
Unification. It always has been so in the history of this 
Institute ; there have been certain men whose personal 
feelings have been rather averse to the organisation 
of the profession* and we have never been able to dis- 
regard thetn. Thirty years ago the most distinguished 
architect* in the profession wore outside the Institute* 
and—1 have not the document before me—I remember, 
very dearly, an impressive Memorial in tSyi presented 
to the Institute on the subject. We will not go back 10 
iSfli, but the spirit which always directs artists to liberty 
is still in existence and is st i 11 active. 'Phis Instil me cannot 
shut its eyes to the fact that there is a body of very 
influential opinion which meets to discuss architectural 
problems periodically at the Art Worker*' Guild, and 
ym have taken no account of them at all, Tf you wanted 
10 take a count, you would find nearly all of them are 
strongly opposed to the idea of Registration. Therefore , 

I suggest that the statement in the Preamble ii not the 
fact, and that if you wish Unification, you had better 
omu that, delete it, and you will get Unification il you 
do not tie it up with that which is bound to secure 
disunion and discord in Registration, 

I need nor say anything more ; a statement of fact is 
j ] I arn here to-day to give expression to. The reasons 
for it* of course, can be stated at length. I do not 
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chink you can be unconscious of them, and I do not think 
you can say they arc of no account to (he art of archi¬ 
tecture. Every effort to make of the profession a dose 
professions to tic up the exercise of the art of architecture 
to those tvho are registered in this institute is a false 
position for a Society like ours to take up* 1 earnestly 
hope 1 ahfl.ll effectively endeavour to present this view 
when the time comes for the Institute to say that this 
preamble is a fact and that the profession are unanimous. 
Jt would be interesting for the members, of the institute 
to look up ihdr records, and lo find that in the year 
M)04 Sir Aston Webb, who was then President, expressed 
Ills deep repugnance to the idea, With great skill and 
[act he dealt with the then current difficulties* and said 
he vrn * willing to wait and acck whatever means there might 
be to put an end to them ^ and he dealt wisely with the 
question of education. It would be unwise for me to 
my on Sir Aston Webb’s opinion today in his absence, 
hut l suggest chat in the year 1904 he said this was an 
idea repugnant to every artist. And it is on that ground 
ulone i venture to press upon the Institute that Unifica¬ 
tion cannot be accomplished if it is associated with 
Registration. 

It will be only open for me, Sir* to vote against this 
Agreement; but l should venture to suggest that if you 
put the Agreement clause by clause, I should have the 
opportunity of voting for every one of the clauses except 
Clause No. fe H 

Major H. C* CORLETTE \F r ] : bknot the case that 
m far os [he present meeting is concerned, we have no 
option whatever with regard to amendments ; we either 
aLcepi thc^c three resolutions os a whole?* or we reject 
them and block the whole scheme ? That being the 
ease* although [ have me views myself with regard to 
the drafting of the Charter and the Bye-laws,. 1 think it 
w the busincssi of all of us to take the resolutions *9 n 
whole to-day. It may be difficult to arrange amend- 
ments later, but I do nor suppose I am the only one 
w ho feels there is room fur amendment in some matters 
of detail. But as we am only accept or reject the whole 
of the Charter and Bye-law* and the Agreements, I hope 
that this meeting io-day will unanimously accept what 
we have before us. And if it is possible* if it is desirable* 
to make small amendments to improve the matter later* 

I hope tom way will be found* although We cannot 
make amendments to-day* 

The PRESIDENT j Gentlemen, if you arc prepared* 

1 will pur these resolution*. It ia dearly understood^ 
wc are informed by our Solicitor, we have no option 
about amendments, we have cither to confirm or reject. 

1 he resolution which I have to move from the chair 
that these resolution* which were formerly passed 
bt now confirmed. {One voted against.) That is 
carried by a considerable majority* (Laughter*) 

Hir JOHN SIMPSON : On a point of order* Sir, 
does that motion from the chair requite a seconder ? 

1 Fie PRESIDENT : No. These resolution*, ffcntlc- 
a™ confirmed. On behalf of those concerned, 
beg to thank you for your attendance this afternoon, 
there i* no further business to rransacL 
Mr. GEORGE HUD BAR D [F.J: I want to propose a 
£OTdi&! vote of thanks to our President- He has had a 


mosE difficult task before him, and he has carried this 
difficult business Through to a most happy conclusion. 
3 hope you wall join with me In thanking him for his 
assistance, and for the way in which he has presided 
here this afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER WILSON [F] (Leeds) : 1 hope I 
may l>c allowed to second this vote, as representing the 
Leeds and West Yorkshire Society. We lake a great 
interest in this matter, and yoor President did m the 
honour of coming to our Annual Dinner, for which also 
we thank him. 

The vote was carried by acclamation ud the President 
briefly responded. 


REGISTRATION. 

THE R.LB'A. AND THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS, 

At the Special General Meeting on 17 June, it was 
decided that a Post-card Poll should he arranged so as to 
enable all member* in the United Kingdom 10 record 
their votes either for or agamst the three Resolutions 
passed at that meeting. 

The post-card*, together with a report of the discussion 
on 17 June* were sent out to all members in the United 
Kingdom on 20 June with a request to campbtc and return 
them by 5 July. 

Mr. Frank Woodward lA.] was nominated by the 
Chairman of the J4 Defence league Tl to assist in counting 
and recording the votes. 

On Monday, 7 July, all the post-cards which had been 
received were handed to Mr. Woodward and were then 
examined and counted with the following results : 
z,79l postcards were sunt out. 

1,979 postcards were returned. 

Of these L712 were m favour of the Revolutions 167 
were against the Resolutions. 

Five postcards were unsigned, and were, therefore, not 
included in the count. 

Finnic Woodward [d ] 

law MacAusteu 


FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE RULES. 

It is perhaps not known to all architect* that the Tariff 
Insurance Companies have a Standing Committee, known 
a* the Flue Office* Committee, who ha%-*r drawn up rules 
dealing with the const ruction of building*, fire-fighting 
appliance*, etc,, which rule* are issued in pamphlet form. 
Compliance with these rule* will ensure subfltantiiil rehau* 
off insurance premium*. A set of these mica has been 
presumed ro the Royal Institute by the Fire Office* Com¬ 
mittee, They comprise the following matter* 

1. Fire-res Siting ctmatnictioii of balding* in four standards 
{with specia l rule* for certain textile factories}, and tide* cover¬ 
ing fire-resist] n;g glaring. 

3. Fire^ftghlmpppli jrWes Such la ntmclcu ra and tpKbklcn, 

3. Construct ion and fixing of " fireproof pt doors. 

4. Automatic fire ilitrau. 

5. Artificial lighting. 

Section I. 

Fire Resitting Comtmeilem. 

There are four standard* of construction applying to 
buildings in general, and a special standard dealing with 
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certain textile factories. These standards are similar m 
form to Building Byc-Jawa, and specify in detail materials 
of construction and design. 

Standard i, compliance with which ensures the gnrafc&l 
rebates, farm* the basis for the other three standards, 
which permit of greater latitude of construction and design. 
The requirement* touch upon height and cubical capacity 
of the building, thickness mud construction of the walls, 
floors and roof, and the size and design of the windows 
and glazing. The fltn>r and roof coverings, the sifce of 
openings in floors, protection of lift anti licit shafts, etc,* 
and means of separating into separate building risks are 
also dealt with. Special requirement* arc formulated for 
reinforced concrete buildings. 

Section IL 

Fire Fighting Apptmncrs. 

The fire exrtnctcur rules specify the construction of 
the firtingfl and the narure of the contents- Lists are pub¬ 
lished of the makers whose fittings comply with these 
rules ( 

Special rules arc formed to cover the use of foam-pro¬ 
ducing appliances fur ail fires. 

Sprinkler installations are subject to an elaborate set of 
rules comprising tile fallowing :— 

(tf) A description of what building* or portions of building* 
muM be protected. 

ii p) The Mnstruecion and lay-out of the installations. 

{t) The provision to be made in spednl casea. 
id) The nature and capacity of the water lUpptio according 
to which the building protected ire classified mm standard?, 
it) A specification of pumps or other apparatus required 10 
maintain pressure. 

if) Special rules relating to theatres. 

|£) Instructions for testing and maintenance, 

[hi Mules for instaElution of external drenchers. 

Section 111. 

■* Fireproof 11 Dwrt ami Shuitcrf. 

Rules ore laid duwn governing the detailed construction 
of fct fireproof lp doors, shutters and compartment*. 

Section IV. 

Fire . 4 /arro/. 

Rules covering the installation of lire alarms standardized 
according to the nature of the tire-fighting facilities avail¬ 
able . The <ks i gn p construct! on and kv- nu 1 of t he apparatus 
ate dealt with in detail, the various systems on the market 
being covered by special rale*- A form of warranty and 
certificate of compliance are given wirh particular* of the 
fi re-fighting applianceis — public and private -whielkshould 
be available. 

Section V. 

Artifitial Lighting. 

The rules cover £ 24 * acetylene and oil vapour, carbide 
of calcium, etc., and electric light, but are framed mainly 
to cover private General mg pbn ta. 

The rules ate assiduously kept up to chte T ITiey are 
framed on broad lines, but even so they are harsh in effect 
in some case*. Architects experienced in these matters 
generally complain of the difficulty of extracting informa¬ 
tive suggestion* forer Approval of a projected scheme, and 
the tariff companies are notoriously chary" about quoting 
rates on assumptive propositions. 


Hitherto the F.O.C. have been unable or unwilling to 
bring these rule* before the notice of property owner* or 
Architects, but now copies of the pamphlets arc available 
to members of the Institute, 

They arc of great interest to the profession as a know¬ 
ledge of these rules wd| effect great savings, not only in the 
ielitist] outlay on the buildings and installations, but also 
as regards the insurance premiums, 

Pehcival M. Phaser IF }, 


THE PRESERVATION OF BUILDING STONE 
BY WATERPROOFING* 

By Percy May, D.Sc. (Lonu.}* F.LC., CosstfitlNG 
CttfiMIST. 

The preservation of building stone is a subject to which 
considerable attention is now being given, as is shown by 
the formation of a Stone Preservation Committee of the 
building Research Br*nrd. The report of this committee 
will be eagerly looked forward to, and meanwhile some 
interesting work on the waterproofing of stones has recent¬ 
ly been published in America by the 17 .S. Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards (Technological Paper, No. 248+ by D. W. Kessler], 
A description is given of the different colourless water¬ 
proofing materials used, which in general consisted of 
paraffins* rung oil, aluminium soaps „ and nerinou* mate¬ 
rial* dissolved in light mineral solvents. These were ap¬ 
plied to different specimen* of limestone and sandstone, 
and after exposure to the weather for varying periods the 
results were tested in the laboratory. The stones used were 
limestone from Indiana and sandstone from Ohio, both of 
varying degrees of porosity, and if vvss found that stones 
having close textures were more difficult to waterproof 
than ifciosv w ith large pores. Rather surprisingly the rrnw 
effective materials were those containing heavy petroleum, 
either alone or in conjunction with other TtUittriiifs. De¬ 
terioration with material* of this type is not appreciable 
within two yeani. Materials containing fatty oils or in- 
sniuhle soaps f particularly aluminium soaps) are abo 
effective. Resitwus ^ublaneej arc not durable as water- 
proofing agents, neither are aqueous solutions designed to 
react chemically with the n'one, nor aqueous solutions re¬ 
acting with one another to form an insoluble substance in 
the pores of the stone. In general, materials which gave 
the highest waterproofing values produced the most dis¬ 
coloration, the amount being proportional to the porosity 
of the stone*. These discolorations dec reuse on exposure 
to 1 he weather* and ultimately they are compensated for 
by the fact that the treatment tend* to prevent the &t:enmu- 
laiion of din on the surface of the stone. 


The Bhttish School at Rome. 

Sir John Simpson, K.B.E. [P.j, haa been re-appointed to 
represent the R.I_B.A r for a further period! of ibme years 
on the Council of the British Schuo! at Rome. 

Ttai British Waterworks Association. 

Mr. H. D. Scarks-Woed [F<] and Mr, Per rival M 
] have re appointed a* repm«ntativesof the 
K.LBJV, upon the Standing Committee on Water 
Regulations. 
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Westminster Hall Roof 

AS INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL. 


In the jouB*Aj r of n November 1^22 we published a 
brief account of m model composed of loose 1 blocks of 
oak designed by Mr, William Harvey, in order to analyse 
the functions of the great timbers in Westminster HaE! 
roof And indicate the hue of thought on smicitind prob¬ 
lems which ted the media?vat designer to the achievement 
of thin magnificent construction. The author of the model 
has nnw adapted it for the use of lecturers tnd students,, by 
enclosing it in a specially designed case w^hich permits of 
its creed on. without the slightest trouble, in a inoment + 
and obviates the necessity of the carcfuT handling that was 
foimerly required in building up the model block by block. 
Once the case b opened the model stands by virtue of the 
compression and balance of its loose blocks and indicates 
how the great timbers oF the roof, built to the order of 



hits. — All principal tiinher* in position. Although cotlapai- 
l 1 !^, the model ia erected hy iimpty opening ihe lids of die care. 

Richard II in His Palace at Westminster, must have been 
G*pecttd to ace when designed by Hugh I krlund, the 
Kinj; fc H carpenter. r Yht medieval constructional faience of 
ihe control of arch thrust* h made tangible in the model, 
J or ^7 its use the state of balance cun he not only seen but 
felt. The marvellous precision with which the lines of 
pressure were directed upon their supports could hardly 
have been expressed so dearly and so forcibly by any other 
means, (Fig, Xr ) 

S he same model h adapted to show how this greatest of 
f *®“iic hammer- beam roofs came to be desi gned before 
(as far us can be ascertained) any roofs of similar pattern 


had been erected across smaller spans. Hie accumulated 
experience of 300 years of experiment in arch const ruction 
stems to have been applied to the problem of roofing 
a hall 09 feet wide without resorting to the use either of 
tic-bars or of intermediate supports, 

Tbfi King’s carpenter must have carefully studied the 
possibilities of the existing Norman roof 0/ the hall in the 
light of the superior science of his own time, and have 
resolved to dispense in his new work w ith the support that 
had Wen afforded by gigantic posts rising from the finer 
of the hall. He would introduce instead an arch-rib span¬ 
ning the whole width of the hall and supported upon stone 
corbel* to be placed for the purpose midway up the height of 
the walls [Fig. 2). At the same time he seems to have 
revised that con sin of the old timbers occupied positrons 
in which they could be made 10 perform the function of 
brackets. In his new work he set himself to weave bracket 
and arch together in a manner that would compel each of 
these structural devices to aid the other to the greatest 
possible extent not only in bearing the load but in 
directing and managing the thrust (Fig. 3). The processes 
can be followed step by step by building up (he model with 
the posts provided but without wall-posts, arch-ribs or 
stmts. Even with the posta representing the main supports 
of the Norman roof in position, a considerable thrust at 
the wall top is recognisable. Stability is somewhat im¬ 
proved by the insertion of the blocks representing the wall- 
posts (Fig, 4), pnd the structure is altogether transformed 
by 1 he introduction of the lower purts of the great arch- 
ribs |}, The stability of the structure is now so far 

assured that the pressures are conducted down the w r all 
post* through the corbels and applied to the walls, not at 
their summits, but at far safer points much nearer to the 
ground f J*hf blocks representing in ihe model the upper 
parts of the ride walls can now' be removed ami the model 
stands with its line of pressure obviously and tangibly 
acting osho* been just described. 

The action of the model is in strict accordance with that 
of the great roof itself, where evidences exist of the con¬ 
struct or ** pride in their mastery of arch-thrusts Only one 
mw flying buttress seem* t« have been erected on each 
side of the hall to serve a pair of oak misses, thus leaving 
alternate trusses unhuttreused and supported by a wall 
whose thickness only approximated to one-tenth of the 
span. Further evidence of absolute confidence in the 
thrust management may be recognised in the continued 
use of the Nontinn walls already at that time 300 years old p 
and the omission to fill in cavities in these waits whetc n 
Norman mural gallery had existed, although these cavities 
occur at the back of the wall posts receiving the weight and 
thrust of the roof. Evidence that the Norman roof hud 
exercised cOri.Hidcrablc thrust is to be seen in the outward 
bow of there long side walls of the hall and in the greater 
thickness of packing required in the centre of their length 
to make a fair face at the rime of Richard IT'S renovation. 
The avoidance of outward thrust at the wall top is seen 
in the halJ B where shrinkage, decay, and rocking move- 




1- tC. _z. — “Hie appliotlidn nf the arch I h rust tu the wall 
■* corbel level iH demonstrated by the removal of the 
IJocks representing the Upper purls of the walk* 


Vui* 3 —The model uned io show the conn Iructj OnaT 
Value of certain limbers. By iubsliluritin it eiin be 
•drawn that Etll are u-.efwl and contribute tea *Crenj*th and 
luliiice. 


Fl«> 4 The hiiforicLil evolution olf ihedeuyn Iwm 
a wtijtcujrd VoHriBJi Noof of the Hall supported by 
posti, Ftral 4rn^t cnrbeJ* and wall pom inserted. 


>■ if, 5 r — Hi h to rural evolution or structural desjiin etiih 
iiPIUed by the inlmdlirttnn of the pm arch rft lowest 
vc^ment and the removal: of pom. 
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merits in the timbers have lifted the wall ends of the ham¬ 
mer-beams one inch oft their bearings. so that the balance 
of the structure was such that it tended to relieve the wall- 
top of both weight and pressure which could not be safely 
applied at this dangerous height. r f1iat the thrust did 
actually enter the wall in a slanting direction at the corbel 
level was proved by the fact that the broken end of a corbel 
was found pinned to the wall and prevented from falling 
by the pressure alone. 

By erecting the model with the blocks representing the 
tower curved struts in position instead of those showing 
the great arch-rib. the useful bicker function of the struts 
can be demonstrated n and by a similar process of removal 
and substitution the constructional value of every timber 
can be ascertained, so that the student is enabled to assure 
himself that every timber, without exception* in Hugh 
Hcrland's masterpiece Is a veritable contribution cither to 
bearing strength or to the control of thrust, or h valuable 
in performing both these functions. 

Simultaneously each timber look its place in a definitely 
proportioned artistic scheme, constructional and aesthetic 
considerations being blended together with the same con¬ 
summate skill that had beta shown in adapting some ele¬ 
ments of Norman building practice to take their part in a 
late fourteenth century scheme, A great deal of controver¬ 
sial and contradictory matter has been spoken and written 
about the roof of Westminster I hill and the nature of the 
structural science underlying its design and construction 
A more valuable instructive exercise can hardly be im¬ 
agined than to follow the propositions advanced by various 
writers until reference to the action of the model reveals 
their correctness or absurdity. 

Westminster Hall mof seems to have embodied the 
epitome of medieval building science in England, and Mr. 
Haney's model in clearly expressing its practices enun¬ 
ciates more vigorously than many words would be capable 
of doing iht theory? held in common by carpenters and 
m;wons of the period. Without having recourse to tech¬ 
nical language it sets forth these thing* in a manner intel¬ 
ligible to all who are interested in the thoughts and acts 
of builders in the ++ days when men knew how 10 build/ 1 

Allied Societies 

SINGAPORE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Singapore 
Society of Architects, which has recently been allied to the 
the President 1 Captain S. Douglas Meadows)* 
in the course of his report for 1911-4 said : 4t I think the 
members of the Society may be congratulated noon the 
first successful year The Society is now, a fret a year's 
growth, in an established position as the recognised 
irchitertural body in Singapore. A good deal of work has 
been done during the past year. The Society has been 
iortned from a nucleus of eleven original members, all 
members of the Royal Institute, The Society was then 
affiliated to the Royal Institute of British Architects h and 
mt: rules have been revised with the object of obtaining an 
Ordinance of In corporation, and ultimately registrar inti 
lor the profession In Sintra pore. 

His Excellency the Governor consented to become 
1 atron of the Society, and wc have the support of the 
other influential gentlemen in Singapore a* Honorary 


SOCIETIES * s Sj 

Members., who will be able to advance the interests of the 
profession. 

One exhibition of drawings has been held,, and we hope 
that further exhibitions will be held under the auspices of 
the Society. 

The Society's help lias tjeen solicited in the revision of 
the Local Building By-laws* and thr Society's journal is 
now in being. 

# fhr Society ha* now a tnemberehip of 51, and h in a 
very strong financial position, having a credit balance of 
more than f 6eo on the year's working. 

My thanks are due to the members and officers of the 
Society, who have ho loyally supported me in my position 
an President, and who have, by their unremitting labours, 
established the Singapore Society of Architects an the 
recognised authority in matters architectural at Singapore 

It may he complained that little has yet been achieved, 
but I would recognise thi* initial and valuable pioneer 
spade work in unprospected l&nd* which ha^ been under¬ 
taken and carried out by the Committees and officer* of 
the Society, The preparation of the new rules was a task 
of considerable magnitude and, in my opinion, reflects 
great credit upon those engaged upon it. 

I would like to commend the efforts of the Assistant 
Hon. Secretary in producing the journal of the Society, 
which [ consider is a very valuable vehicle for the expres¬ 
sion of architectural views. 

tine of the objects of the Society ha* undoubtedly 
been achieved during the past year in the facilitating 
of friendly intercourse between local architects. This, ] 
feel sure, has led 10 a better understanding and a closer 
and more amiable association among the members of the 
profession." 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President : W. Campbell Oman fF.] ; Vice-President ; 
Dents Sanity; Hon. Secretary Ocar Wilson; Hnn Tjrj* ti¬ 
re r ■ P, S, Wong* Council (tn udditinn (n the foregoing) s 
H. R Athene A. Gordon [-1-1. L. I^ngdon Will lam*. M.SA* 


NEW DIRECTOR OF THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM, 

Mr, Eric R. IX MacEi-idam C.B.E,, has been appointed 
to succeed Hir Cecil llarcourt Smith as Director and 
Secretary of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. Mr, Miclagan has hem on the South 
Kensington staff since 11^5 and Deputy Keeper of the 
Department of Architecture and Sculpture since 1921 
During the war Mr. Macligan was attached to the 
Foreign Office and later to the Ministry' of In formation t 
and he was filter appointed head of the Bureau in Paris. 
In 19 h; he was attached to the Press Section of the British 
Peace Delegation in Pari*. He it an Officer de IT Instruc¬ 
tion PubEique (France) : and was one of the Secretaries 
of chc English Section at the Gongris d’Hmoire de VArt 
in Paris in iqir Mr. Modagsin has travelled in Western 
and Central Europe and has a considerable acquaintance 
with Continental museums and their directors He has 
contributed papers to the Burlington Magazine and the 
yaurna! of the Society of Antiquaries, mostly on ivories, 
on which he h an authority'. He l$ the son of Dr" 
Mae logon, late .Archbishop of York. As an old member 
of the South Kensington staff Mr. Maclag-jn'ft appoint- 
mem has been especially welcomed by his colleagues, 
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Obituary 

E. SWINFEN HARRIS [F.] + 

Some ihrev weeks qw<i b jK May, The dearb of Edward 
Swinfen Harris, F.R.I.R.A., retired, (nuk plaw at bis 
residence. Stony Stmrford, Bucks, lifter a long and at 
times painful illness. 

Bom in July 1841, at ihe old VicBrtge house, Stony 
Stratford T the son of a well-known local solicitor, he 
lived, practised and died in bin native town. Edward 
Swinfcn Harris showed at an early n%c his fondness for 
and bis ability in the profession he chose and loved, and, 
if | may sav so, adorned in his nwn tjuict way. 

Articled, no his son tells me, to a Mr. t'ram.hc soon 
struck our for himself, sharing Loudon nffii;es w ith the 
bile Clement Dowling and F. Richard Farrow;, F.R.I.B A., 
but working almost entirely *t Stony Stratford. It was 
in these early days that his. best and mmi viporous 
w p ork waa designed and executed, raroisHnu chiefly 
churches and domestic work erected in bn* native county 
of Budqngham and in Oxford, Bedford mid Poraet mid 
the West. 

He was appointed about 1880 t« ibe County Surveyor- 
ship of North Bucks* which position he held for many 
years, serving the County Authority with L-uti rider* hie 
distinction. 

It is during this period that the writer became bis 
only pupil, and what rhi* pupiluvi: was to both raster 
?md" pupil is re dee ted in the fisti that a friendship was 
formed which lulled for life. As to the w filer so it 
wgs with all who had the pleasure of knowing Edward 
Swixifen Hums. A man ever ready to extend course! 
and advice, one who being an enthusiast had it wsiy pboui 
him of creating enthusiasm in others. 

A great reader and traveller, a fftmenuou* worker, an 
trebttologkt and herald of no mean degree, n delightful 
companion. a lover of everything connected with the 
Gothic «ylc is the best de^riprson in few words of tin 
man as t knew him. 

Among his chief works are a mansion and vicinage at 
Maids More ton, house* in Buddogham and Stony 
Stratford p addition* to Tickford Abbey, two very fine 
houses inHueneed by French work tit Newport Pagncll. 
ind » charming residence on I-ake Windermere, and 
many additions to the churches, around Stony Sttntford. 

A Huron Rva.% Tendon [F. | 


notes from the minutesofthe COUNCIL 
MEETING, 23 JUNE 1024. 

ARCHITECTS ANU fltill-EIHRS. 

The Practice Standing Committee were authorised in 
arrange for periodical! meetings of an jnfominl character 
between repre^enirttiv r e Architects and builders to discuss 
mailers of interest to both, 

Thi Glazinu of Windows in ancient Building. 

I'be Art Standing Committee were authorised to ap¬ 
point two members to represent ibe RJ H-A. nt a Con¬ 
ference summoned hy the Society for she Protection nt 
Ancient Building^ to discuss the gb?ing of windows in 


ancient buildings, particularly with regard to the following 
points; — 

1, The repair and protection of ancient glass. 
z. To discuss and attempt to arrive m some general 
conclusion with regard to putting new stained glass into 
old window*. 

Duration of Session* 

Under the provisions of By-Law 56 it was Resolved 
that 1 he Session 1923-1914 be prolonged from 30 June 
1924 until 3 November 1924. 

Rovai. Commition os Fire Brigades and Finn 
Prevention 

[t was decided to notify the Home Office that the 
R.I. 1 J.A, and its Allied Societies are in general ucitrement 
with the ret nm men da t ions of the Royal Commission on 
Fire Brigades and Fire Prevent ion. 

Professional Conduct. 

Two members were censured fox professional whrertisc- 
ment by means of circulars. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ARCHI¬ 
TECTURAL EDUCATION, 

The Executive Committee fur the Congress 
desire to draw attention to the exhibition of work 
of Schools of Architecture which will be held in 
connection with the Congress, About fifty schools 
in Great Britain, the British Dominions and foreign 
countries will participate, and in view of the 
large number of exhibits it has been found neces¬ 
sary to obtain the use of Devonshire House anti 
Grosvetior House, in addition to the galleries of 
the R.I R-A. The Exhibition will be a remarkable 
example of the work done in Schools of Archi¬ 
tecture ail over the world and should prove of very 
great interest to all architects* 

In Devonshire House, Piccadilly* there will be 
exhibits from the schools in Great Britain and the 
British Dominions, together with a selection of 
drawings prepared by R.I.B.A* prize-winners. 
While in Gruavenor House the work of schools 
abroad will be shown r 

The R.l.B.A. galleries will contain a selection of 
work done at the British and French schools and 
the American Academy at Rome, and there will 
also be an exhibition of educational books and 
equipment. 

The exhibition will be open from 28 July to 
1 August inclusive from n a m. to 9 p.m. daily. 

tickets uf membership uf the Congress* price 
ids. 6d. p to include admission to the exhibition* 
catalogues* and a copy of the Congress Book of 
Proceedings, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Board of Architectural Education, o Conduit 
Street. 
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Notices 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 1 DmMt 1924, 

Associates who atc eligible and desirous of transferring 
lo the Fellowship CIdas are reminded rW if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on i December 
1924, they should send I he necessary nomination forms 
toihe Secretary run later than 4 October. 

EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY SIR 
CHARLES BARRY AND JAMES BROOKS. 

An exhibition of perspective and working drawings of 
the architectural works of James Brooks, including his 
competition drawings of Liverpool Cathedral* and of the 
Howl of Parliament by -Sir Charles Burr}', which have 
recently come into the possess ton of the Institute, is. on 
view in the Gallery of the R.I.BjY. until ihe 16 July, 
between the hour* of 10 and 6 p.rrn (Saturday 1 p.itn). 

The Examinations 

INTERMFD TATE, 

line Intermediate Examination, ijualifying for registra¬ 
tion as Student RJ.B.A,, fra* held in l^ondon and 
Leeds fmm 23 to ny May. Of the 65 candidates who 
presented Ehemsclvts. 26 passed and 39 were relegated. 
The successful candidates were S 3 follows, ihe names 
heing given in order of mem a a placed by the Examiners - 

Thrasher : William James fP. a i$ t Fnyne Road, 

Alhton Park, Bristol, 

ScKnixc : William George [J\. 191 vj, 5, Buyoe Road, 

Ifrvfeinphzirii, S.E.^6. 

Wv&es : Herbert Tom [P., 1922], 53. Ffordd Estyn, Garden 
Village* near Wrexham. 

Ritton r Frloeri ck. Charles [P,* i9^4] r St. Hilda Itnad, 
Folbifonc. 

Dicaxm; ILaiuiy James (P., 1921]. ^4 r Frveaidi Road. 
Nonh fleet, Kern, 

Tblpbt : Benjamin' Stanley f/*. P 1923]. Station Road, 
Hoftow^ Middlesex. 

SACNDtHi : George Sj-Eitii [/*.. 1921], Louh -Street. 
Chapeltawn. Leeds. 

Carter : Piter George Jeffrey [P,. 1922], The Red Cottage. 
Peppard Road Over* faun. 

Walker : Reginald Vector [P_, 1920], 34, Wilmoant Srrcet. 
Woolwich, S E.18, 

Dolman : Frank Lionel James [J*., 1912], A Cr»i House/ 1 
Putney Bridge Rond. S.W.i 5, 

Snaii.cm ; THENCE Walter [P.* 1913]* 46. Wingfield Road, 
Trow bri dge, Wilts. 

Garnett z George [P,, t9iz] 3 is, Parkth’ld Street. Whitworth 
Park* Manchester. 

Dstivtii ■ Samu&L Uoulvei [P, r tyi3L 20* Richmond Mount, 
Headin^ley, Leeds. 

Reid jj Hlkui^it James {F., i 93a] k 3* BsJdovan Mount. Hare- 
hi lb, Leed\. 

Acton; George Raymond [P . 1915], 154* H-uH RimJ, 

Wqrtrttttr, 

AfpLKOAT|i + ; Thomas William [P. h j 920], 7- Cromwell 
I toad, Teddiitgtou, Middlc'-o. 

BtimvN: Henry [P pp 1930]. 18, Central Road, Jilflekjjm]. 
t etie^indalf ; Prank [P, k 192 th 10, Ash Grove, Oiley, 
Yorks, 

C'ohottt : Wilfred Skimmin FP-, 1932}. t+ r Qir^Tehureh 
Roftd F Sincalhami Hill* S.W^E. 


Davenport : Nohah Emily [P., 1921]. 37, Queens Gate. 
S.W- 7 - 

Glover : Ahcmualp Wii.uam [P.. 1920]. 48, Bertnim Road, 

Miinnin^hjim, Bradford. 

HarRI$W 1 pKEijnncK ClaLt k Smith [P.. 1914], Ash Rfliid . 
Quebec. Co. Dui ham. 

HASKINS : Allen DANtiL AtlKSf [P.. 1920)* 16, SampsOi] 

Koad* Spurkbruok. Birmindurn. 

Fitter : CoomtEv William Knowles [P f 1921], c o Cedi 
H. Jifgueil, Kiq. a Crofl S.ane a Norton. Letchuorth. 
Herts- 

Randle : Frederic Lionel [R, 1923]+ 76. Viciinfic Roud, 
Smethi^ek. Staff*. 

Stiwaicd- Smith ; Eric IP., 1920], 76* Limhurn Ro^d* 
Reading, Herb. 

The final and special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate K.I.B.A., were held in London 
from 12 to 19 June. Of the 35 candidate* admitted 
(six of whom took Part l only, and one* Part IT only* 
hating elected, in accordance with the regular ions, to 
take the Examination in two parti) 13 passed (two in 
Part l only) and the remaining zz were relegated. The 
successful candidate^ aim as follows : 

Bhedwah : Cava&P Kaikhi ^nai [$p&£ttil t Lu^ Square, 
ft 6 . Hanip*tL r sd Way* N.W. 

Blackri ksih : Stanley Lakhueh [S* 193*}. i 6 . Enddeigh 

Street. W,C.I. 

Bunts r John Patrick [Spe*.-iai] r Norvic, I gibemja Ro«d, 

HoiuuIqw, \V. 

BptuiftiPF: Charles Henrv [5., 1901]. 6 1 Rut bud pnrk 
Mansions, DitkSfWKKl, SSVa 
Campbell; Ahceiirald Alustak Vivian ISpeda^ ;. 

Ljun^dow'rie Pitted. Brunswick fkiuart* W.C.I. 

CaHBLESS : Slfton Stock ford [ Special}, 38* Duckshill, 
Nonhwood. Middlesex, 

Conn i RoncKT Stanley [ 5 £nri£i/] * 24, dun brook Roud, Grove 
l p P rk* S;W. 

Eve r CtGJL t. jj-jGHGL William [£’, 1933]* NctheHeiRh, Sourh 
NuifkEd. Surrey, 

Gibon ; Alfred Godwtx [ 5 >rr«x/J, 37, Hinckley Road, 
Lei eerier. 

RkILY : Eric [^^eriki/J* Ministry of Finance, Works Depsrr* 
mem, 118, Ro%ts| Avenue. 

Wilson : James MollIson [SpL‘ciuI \, Diiector, Public Work? 
Department. Iraq, Baghdad, 

Birita ■ Gopalji Mul|I [S. f 1^4]* >o h 1 liithbu tv New Park, 
N.5. (Paistd m Part 1 only). 

SharhA : Purshottam Lm [S. f 1 9 *4]. 5 * a Highbury New 
Park. tP^^Aed tn Pan I only t. 


Competitions 

ALDERSHCH' WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION, 

'The Competitions Commirtet desire n> call the 
Httcmion of Members and Ucentiat« to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competition are not In 
accordance with the Rcgulntinns of the R.l.B r A,„ and 
that the invitation m submit desigm |a exiended to 
Contractors and Monumental Masons only. Members 
and Licentiate* are advised to lake no pun in the Com¬ 
petition and to refrain from ccH-operating wirh or a^bting 
Contractors and Monumental Masons in the preparation 
of designs 
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Competitions 

BEJOULL: EXTENSION TO TOWN HALL 

Members and Licentiate* of the Royal Intitule of 
Hellish Architects must not Hike part in the above Com¬ 
petition because the conditintis arc m>t in actordstict with 
the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions, 

HahwCATH : Infirmary Ijmr-zsioN. 

Apply to Mr- Geo. RaUanLyne, Secretary P The Iniir- 
mary. Harrogw* Deposit, £2 is, Closing date for 
receiving designs* 30 Sepflcmbcr h n>' 4 - ^ r - ^ 

Ivitson, R 5 -A. [F.]. appointed Aj*e&sar + Conditions 
approved hy the Competitions Commiitce. 

Glasgow ; High SctfoOL PayiupN. 

Confined 10 former pupih oF the High School of Gtus- 
Apply to Mr. Hugh K Ikiehanan p E lon. Secttinry. 
Ihflh School of Glasgow War Memorial Committee. i7i h 
Sr, Vincent Street,. Glasgow- Closing date for receiving 
designs* 30 September, 19:14. Ml John Keppie, AMS*A. 
[F-]* Assessor, 

Camhhai and Soj&soNa : Designs F<m Memorial to tup 
Missing, 

Apply to [he Secretary (WofksL Imperial War Graven 
Cutnmiision, Si, Baker Street, W.l. CondltWOT “p- 
proved by the Competitions Committee, 


Members 1 Column 

A P POI NT ME NTS WANTKp. 

ArMISTMiM wanted a* Ctotk ol Works 
\Jw\ to fl*»l'ela*s wyrkh RvEereinx* — Reply Bqx -Hi r >’ 
^■riilan’ R t H.A.. 9, Conduit Street, W.l, 

Jt^.K Avs^uiit. public whr™ 1; 3 
trerut vxperk-nre in ftrat-riiK Londuu <flSce T pawl R.LB.A. inlet. 

HJ.it i.-jo in pj<hhI LqihIoIi affin in nfldfrr to- acipilfr riperh 
gLivP. Gowlta, >6 W^tcra lillliv AvenUr, 

or Won** I A. K.1 Ji. A,,aged jr>, dwirejWKh a P«»ttkw 
U, UfuS.lL -*»* *7U. ***«W IU.B.A-, * CtowtaH 

St \7rmTE<ru«*i. Raaincf r of very ifttlfe sipdlteflcft desire*wen*. 
tp-mnoraTY or iwltnliueni, qoywtntt. flperial flualife'a.tinrisiBigftfr 
imuiiitf, drainage, tltoleipoliJinf and iWng. and 

heatitw l«wnLilirm*i tlilatiiiptioiii. bMildfa# nmel land -vinjviny, 
If^rrUjce*. WM* 

_-Apply Bo* 6jis, e-o The btscrrlar*, K.l fl A, <i i r.wui, ir. , 

U WORKINO ARRAJWSjiWENT ON MUTUAL TERMS, 
UciMlAtfc R I B A. l^ndo» r tlo«luW> S l Etiil,™tir r (l,work,r. 
. ,H ,n«t experienced Alrfcultct far wartime arrnutie- 

ssmsk rs 

4a ttrm.-Apply 77 J (.«<*> The Spf.rmry, H.LB-A-, <j Lotmuu 

Sir«t, W.». A ppoiXTMENT8 VACANT. 

.VnrsTASt AMemtmei »«« W«»w* prr*n*im or tut (.nin** 

Ct'itOJiS SeuVICI AT SllA tfOIIAl. 

CurnlOATr* '■hiTiiSil br \**o€Uile* 'H ihr R ffyyl Iti^ttlutr OJ 

asajssattsw a»3 

;, LU, wwk to [helreitdU. 



k.I.e. A-,, Conduit Stmt, W.i, 


.V->r-iAM^illLrcvl feiJUIJTifd LiV Lhr UovrrinneJit of Hong Kong tor 
servu ^ 1IL tJsv %idlHC£tunl office uJ tin- PuMc tYnjiks Department 
lor A 1 A three yeal^ with [Movable peniLah^liry, SikUry 

r j-= 193 j.- by utiiuud inerttBaaBti oJ £^ |o /joo- Li year, n in cl I hen-ce 4 if 
a31j.i1 rtEitiiK-tit in tiLide pcnuiincJit.l tb J yi-ar* |Bi>abte lor.alty 

1 u ibilliirv nit I In- (krenMiE ratr i«l which ia- 1 1 piewiiit 

h^d at it. t--'< thr dollar, in addition, a itritily temporary i"i- 
chauge allDWaiiCr irf ju per Cent, ol Salary 1 b at preiciii piO- 
CjmluUtc.-..: 11 sii j rtJed, 34 t^ 3a Yc.ir^-ii iijif, EepU^I be duly qualified 
Archil) > u' .V_sj tRim and nt the K.IB-A-. =iiould be 

**.-^perifne^d in de^izEi alut the preparation of wsarkiEig dniWitmt, 
details ami * 1 * -rificationb, -iJld have ji-rnc knrjivJi-rl«i* ni ip 1 J.nlitits. 
KX|>’ i lrllfc in ihi" eje^igh alid tfrrthwr h.y 1 steel ^riimciL liiilklitif- and 
a H K o-rkiti|( n| rciiifuntil CoattrU is desirable. Appk at 

ooce bv Wui't. itaiiug agp fc qualihcalions h 5ori cipeflTCce, i>^ the 
Crown "AgenU fur flic Colunii-. 4 MJUbonV, Wtstmiratri . S^ .i. 
ilLEOlilig Si 12^1 y. 

ROOMS TO LET. 

VipiroR? io WambJcy.— Room to let by urcMtrci's wsdow in 
\\\Q 1! i ■ i e i i t. Ck-an a rut < onifbEtatile. U«m | a n d bK^kf^l. tn:c ‘ 
IrEr | Ighe I' !| E hi> KrtLL. ^Vc 11 r«'i ciEEHisriidud Lv a re hi fc ct ~ and nthc t% .— 

ttc[ilv b '\ c/o Secrftary K.l.B.A-, ^tcmdLijl Street, W.| P 

Minutes XXI 

Sehslon 1933-19^4. 

At n t 5 pffeiul General Meeting held rm Monday, 3d June 
19J4, nr 4,39 p.m.. Major Harry Barnes, Vice-Prcssidem, in 
fltc chair. The fllttcuimct Iwuk vtw sitined by 14 Fellows 
lincluding 2 n^tltiheiv of the CoUnoit), ; A^ocsaira* and 1 
Ut^entLate. 

The diveu^tjon nn Mr. C, Ax )>aybney% paper on ,+ 'Fhe 
Proposed Ibf^rm of the London BuiMing Lnw," read at the 
General Meeting OB June, waB roUmied. 

On rhe mntion oi Mr. H. D- SsBrJei-Wfwd [F L Chairmnn 
the London Building AcU L’tnnrnilTM, seconded hy Mr. 
IMiulz Jtiheph [F.L a vole of thankMo Mr. Diiubncy wupiued 

by aedamanon- The following members took pan m The dia- 
cunnon : Mr. Horace Cuhitt [d.], Sir Bfnrv Tunner [F-], Mr 
Arthur Keen tF. J, Mr, W, E Wat^n [Fj, Mr. W. R Davidge 

(FJ. 

Mr, Dauhney haviuif briefly responded, the proceed!ng* 
terminal ed si I 6 

Minutes XXII 

Session 1923 1024. 

At a Special General Meeting held On %tonduy p 7 July 
1924, 4i 5rjo pjn,, Mr, J, Alfred Gorch P President, lei the 
ehflir. TTit atteixbnce boot way ^imicd hy 72 Fellow? 
{ingludinjpi zy member? of the CoiindlJ and 58 A\>uciiilc?i 
*i including five meinh<*r» of the Council). 

The minutet of the Special General ^feeling, held or 17 
jimc S 9Z4. hadng: been published in the JovnxAu ^ cre i*keu 
as read, confirmed, and ligned by rhe Chamnan. 

ITie follDwiug members, auendic^ for the first time iinoe 

I heir election, were formally adtisitted by ihe President : 
F. A, Riehai'cU, Fellow and G. L. Brondb^nt W. H. Ealc^ n 
Geoffrey Morland and tj. A, K. Boherl^nn, As^ociaten. 

'Hie becrerarv- rend the report of the postcard poll of member* 
on the moimiODA ptwd at the Spedd General Meeting on 
17 June, indicBlifig that 1,713 member! hitd voled in favour 
of the rcAoHixion- and 167 igaitiAL 

The Pf^ideni having moved from the chair that the resolu- 
tmn« passed ai The bpecial General Meeting on 17 June be 
cuilfimied, i discua^iou ensued in which Profc^or A. Heresfotd 
PLte IF.] and Major I I C, Colette [FJ took pan. 1 'hc re^lu- 
tmn Of CObhrmation WM theft put to the vote and carried 
With One diftijjincut. 

On the modon ofMr. C M r»f Hubbud [F], «conded by 
' 1 ' Wllet tt ikqn [Fj, i hearty tote of Thanks u-r pi^rd in 

fjlTour of the President for his conduct of efW dunn K (he 

II culi proceeding* of the itnion which had now been 
Drought to SO feud-raBbil a conclusion, 

The meecing ttrminaied at 54j pm. 
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The First International Congress on Architectural 

Education 

BY MAURICE E* WEBB [F + ], D-SJX Chairman of the Esfictmvfi Committee of the Concmss 


There jiine nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right. 

—Rudyard Kiponq. 

W HEN Mr. Kipling wrote these lines I think 
he must have seen a vision of this Congress, 
and the assembly of such diverse intellects 
within onr walls as MM, Girault and Defrasse of 
France 1 Professors Emerson anti Bos worth nf America* 
Professor Ostberg of Sweden, Dr* Slothouwer of 
Holland, Professor Achiardi of Italy. Professor 
Stahdl of Norway, Professors Atkinson, Reilly, 
Richardson, Eethaby, Pile and McConnell of the 
British Empire, who, amongst many others, assisted 
(sometimes quite vehemently) in elucidating the 
problems which face the educationist* 

That the Congress was a success is undisputed, and 
well it might be, considering that the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Connaught gave their patronage to it 
on behalf of England, and that it was supported by 
ychoola of Architecture throughout the world. Eighteen 
foreign nations and nearly all the British Dominions 
sent delegates to take part, and also sent examples of 
thdr students 4 work ro ihc ihrcc exhibitions which 
were held in our own Galleries. Devonshire House and 
Grosyenor House. We truss that some measure of 
compensation for the hard work which our friends 
from abroad gave to the serious task of the Congress 

T 


was provided by ihe hospitality which was extended 10 
them during their all-too-brief visit to this country* 
The visits to Cambridge, Greenwich, Wembley and 
the City churches, chough noi directly connected with 
the subject matter of the Congress, were designed to 
give those who had not visited England before a little 
insight into our national life* and also to provide oppor¬ 
tunities of meeting for informal discussion. These 
were possibly as valuable to individuals as the more * 
formal meetings during which Papers were read and 
speeches made. 

The recent session of the RTB.A. has been menus r- 
able for two events, at First sight unconnected, but not 
really so. First, the successful issue of the movement 
towards unity within rhe profession in England, and, 
second, ihe gathering of the nations at the R;LBJL for 
the discussion of the best wav to educate their a rein- 
tccts. Both have only been made possible by a nnv 
spirit of goodwill which the younger generation Is 
deter mi ned 10 faster as the only possible antidote To 
war. That spirit has wiped out our own differences 
and has led directly 10 a seeking after knowledge of 
wliai other countries are doing in educating the 
genetation which is now growing to manhood* It was, 
l think, felt instinctively that the old parochial 
squabbles amongst ourselves about styles and manners 
of architecture, about which our grandfathers fnughi 
with each other, often bitterly, are out of place in this 
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modem world. We warn: to get to the root of things* 
Not the style but the meaning of things. We warn to 
learn how other nations teach architecture to iheir 
students. Is it to be a cosinopolitMi teaching with 
nationality sunk in the general principles which 
govern the planning of buildings the world over : 
fa it to be an abandonment of the past and a search 
after new principles to fit new materials and new 
method* of life f or is it to lie an attempt in fit new 
materials and new methods in the ancient national 
styles of building? Is design to follow construction 
or is construction to dictate design ? Is an architect 
to he a bricklayer or stone mason first and a designer of 
buildings afterwards* or vice versa r 

These were some of the problem* which the sub¬ 
jects for discussion opened up* Many and diverse 
were the opinions expressed upon them* and before 
the bonk of the proceedings is available for reading Lit 
leisure it is impossible to say how far the Congress has 
contributed to the solution of any one of them. 

Certain facts do, however* stand out in very clear 
perspective* and 1 feel that it is not too early to 
enumerate them now. 

1. The school system of teaching architecture 
appear* to have achieved a firm footing in every 
civilised country in the world, as evidenced by every 
speaker, and by the work of students from fifty 
different schools from all over the s^orld exhibited in 
our exhibition. 

2. Speaker after speaker acknowledged the debt the 
schools awe to France for the logical teaching nf design 
which they have imparted to student of every nation 
at the Beaux Arts. 

3 + Without the impetus given by France to a regu¬ 
larised systematic and logical training in planning ^ud 
design, the school system as we now know it would not 
exist. The Americans were the first people to seise 
upon it, and build upon ii a system of their own. 
Now they arc independent, and are building up a 
national architecture out of their opportunities wish 
the aid of students trained 00 longer in France but 
in their own schools. j . 

4. Jn England our own schools are beginning to 
justify their existence bv the success of their student 
but the competition with the old sysicm of pupilage 
and the hold which this somewhat haphazard syMern 
of (raining still retains in every ptrt of the country 
except Lrondon and Liverpool is acting as a btsu 
drag upon the schools- 

5 In uur Dominions the schools are making head¬ 
way and are much in the position of our Ivnglfah 


schools, with this important exception, that oppor¬ 
tunities abound for the erection by their students in 
the future of great buildings untrammelled by con¬ 
vention. The schools there have the opportunity 
which America took some twenty or shirty years ago. 

fa The European countries seem like ourselves to 
be going through a transition stage, and to be trying in 
some Vii7.cs to found a new style on new conditions, and 
in others to follow at all costs an old tradition and farce 
it to fit our modern needs, but all arc endeavouring to 
give their students the best education they can, and 10 
ivc every man a chance to learn what can he taught 
im of the art and science of Architecture. 

7, There can* I think, be no doubt in the minds of 
all those who took the (rouble to sec and digest the 
w 0nderfuI exhihitio n of atuden(s' work at this Congres^, 
or who listened to the enthusiastic discussions in our 
Meeting Room, that the school system of training has 
come to stay. There am be question* there was 
question * and there will he question as to the amount 
of practical office training, work on actual buildings:, 
anti so forth, which should follow, accompany, or 
precede a school course, but as to the desirability of a 
systematic and regular school training 25 part, at 
least, of a student 1 ® career we heard no dissentient 
voice. The bogy of undiluted pupilage has, I believe, 
been laid far ever. 

S, The result of this Congress will be, as far as 
English architects are concerned. 10 make everyone 
who is taking pupils think very seriously whether he 
is giving his pupils the very best chance they can have 
in life by denyi ng them the schools in whole or in part. 

The important person h ike student who km hh life to 
live t and mi the master who has already fibfif the best 
part of it. 

That fa the main lesson of the Congress as 1 read It. 

Wc ought all tube grateful to those who came great 
distances to emphasise tk importance which a regu¬ 
larised system of training bears upon the future of the 
An of Architecture and the Practice of Building m 
every land. It only remains to add that the French 
representatives have asked far a complete report of the 
Papers and discussions, which they intend to translate 
into French and issue to French architects, and wt 
have asked for permission to retain for it year the great 
bulk of the students’ drawings shown in the Exhibition 
for circulation amongst the English schools. (I should 
like this privilege to be extended to our Dominions if 
that is possible and they wish it.) These are two facts 
which encourage one to believe that already the work 
of this Congress is bearing good fruit. 
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Architectural Education in the Present in England' 

BY W. CURTIS GREEN [Fj f A.R.A. 


I WI LL-, not waste the few minutes allotted to me 
in apologies for having undertaken the task of 
speaking on the present slate of architectural cdu- 
cation in thi* country. It is obvious That no single man 
is competent to deal adequately with such a task. 1 was 
asked, and consented, In do so only because for the 
time bring I dm Chairman nf the hoard of Architec¬ 
tural Education. At the outset I nui&t make it clear that, 
while I am here in that capacity, I do not claim to be the 
mouthpiece of that distinguished body, Education ia 
Titanv- sided an d l beti cvc t ha t1 he Board who is respon - 
Bible for it in the British Isle* and overseas, under the 
jealous and affectionate eye of the Council, is repre¬ 
sentative of its varied aspects, t speak as one of the. 
younger men in the presence of many of much wider 
experience than myself, 1 speak, loo, as a practising 
architect, with none of llic authority of a professor, 
h is to the professors and teachers of architecture that 1 
look for the elucidation of the subject in the discussion 
that will follow these papers introducing it. 

We heard yesterday from Mr. Waterhouse and other 
speakers of architectural education of the past; the 
discussion was designed to pave the way for the 
investigation of the present, in order that wc may 
to-morrow prepare for better things in the future, 
The distinguished representatives of sister nations will 
nut misunderstand me when I say that the Congress was 
conceived for selfish reason*—namely, to tell them 
where we arc t and take counsel with them as to how 
we can better serve the art that not only affects the 
welfare of the State, hut also unites us to them. 

The present is a time of extraordinary interest 
and of development in architectural education; forces 
are at work,, which, as the younger men come into 
their own. will profoundly affect our thought and 
achievement, 1 do not wish it> be misunderstood , 
1 do nol predict super-architects. It is impossible 
to conceive higher ideals than those that have 
been borne aloft by our forbear* r or than those held 
by the leaders that wc are proud to folioto-day. I 
do not anticipate greater achievement than theirs. 
What t foresee is that for which the professors and 
masters in the Schoolmate working! fostered and helped 
by the Board of Architectural Education—namely, the 
ra [Singof the general stand ard a nd general u nd emtanui ng 
of architecture. 

For fw> vears there has been ail exiflURitidii “ie 
Aftsoeiateship of the Institute, and for 4* years that 
examination has been compulsory. For 20 yeans the 
Board, eshibli&hed by men whose names are honoured 
in this country, ha* been in charge of th e sy stem. \\ c 
* A t aper read it the <Joo 8 rts& on 30 July 


arc to-day in a transition stage ; many students follow¬ 
ing the oU road as articled pupils, getting such 
school training as may be available outside their office 
hours. There is nn control over the quality or numbers 
[hat enter the profession in this way. We have at 
resent no means of guiding their work other than 
v she examination system. You have heard of the 
faults and virtues of tins system ; they arc in the main 
those common to any other thal ha# js its immediate 
object the passing of examinations. It is, l think, true 
that it Is now unsafe fur any young architect to neglect 
to obtain the A.RJJhA. His livelihood may depend 
upon his holding this recognised qualification * 

These students ami the examinations to which they 
submit themselves arc one of ihc concern* of the 
Board. [3 lc examinations themsdvc* are the subject 
of eonfUant supervision and improvement; the impos¬ 
sibility of dealing adequately with architecture by 
examination is fully recognised. Any stereotyped 
system tends to mediocrity and encourages cramming ; 
i he use of books in wrong ways, and in the early impres¬ 
sionable years, create* a scale of wrong values in the 
mind of the student. 

Such virtue as remains in ibe apprenticeship system 
lies with the mas E c r, as d ed by ou tride t lasses. 1 n fortu - 
naiely. the rush of modern practice makes the personal 
supervision n£ the principal practically impossible* or 
very rare. An apprentice is left to pick up what he can 
from the assistants in the office. He may see a great 
many fine working drawings made, and learn the routine 
of an office. He may sec very little of specification* and 
kindred matters. He secs the results of his master's 
talent and experience, hut learns IE tile or nothing of 
the principles nr theory that have gone 10 the making 
of them. He becomes the follower and carries on the 
tradition of .1 man and his work rather than of archi¬ 
tecture in the wider sense. 

The old system ia unfortunately still favoured for 
financial reason# by many architects who sacrifice the 
future architect to the immediately useful draughtsman. 

The new factor in the situation Is the School of 
Architecture cither attached to a university, a school of 
art, or independent of either. 

There are at the present time seven such schools 
having a full five years" course of study, the later 
years combining some uffkc training; the comple¬ 
tion of the course to the satisfaction of the school 
authorities and of the Institute, who are represented 
bv two external examiners, together with the passing 
of an examination in Professional Practice, give# 
the student exemption from the Institute txatnina¬ 
tion s, and he becomes an Associate of the Institute, 
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There arc sixteen schools with exemption from the 
Institute intermediate examination. 1 he number of 
students recently in the schools were : hirst ycir, 
ltfg ; second year, Z17 ; third year, 131 : fourth year, 

„g - fifth year, 50- a total of 68fi, Th«* schools are 
situated at the great centres of population “and are 
gradually covering not only tht British hut uiv 

dominions oversea^ They arc ufiw t and they arc 
young. They show she qualities*)! t heir condition, hut 
thev have l h*\kvt> conic to Slav. One of thv earliest 
pioneers of the school*. Professor Reilly, wltu has* 
devoted the best years of his life to (he founding and 
building up of die school system in general and the 
LivertHKi] Kdiwl in particular, is of the a pin ion rhani 
is a little early tu pull them up by the foots to sue how 
they are growing, or to expect much fruit from them \ 

1 agree that the tree must he allowed time to establish 
its roots, but the fruit is not by any means negligible. 

U may be seem for instance f in some students who have 
in recent years returned from the British ^clionl at 
Rome. The winners of this blue ribbon have without 
exceptio n been p fi jduc ts o f 1 1 1 e sds ooU. 11 in ay t *e see n, 
tin j, in the mu I is of ra^t competitions, notably in that 
for [he Holt building at Liverpool* I speak for myself, 
and I believe for the Board, in exposing the pro- 
roundest belief in These school* and in iheir fiicufe. 
The Board has recently appointed some of its members 
to make periodic visile to the schools, to tnkc counsel 
with the staffs and with those in authority as to how 
their needs and those of architecture may be best 
served, having regard to tin- locality and the students. 
The object is to help «he school* m their specif 
difficulties, not in standardise them. I think we can¬ 
not overestimate the value of the freedom that they 
have achieved by the exemptions granted to them from 
the examinations, a privilege that will hr most jealoush 
watched over by the Hoard. 

The differences between the schools is a notable and 
valuable fact. We must have stone standard of achieve- 
mciu. but it Es not desirable that the system should be 
standardised. We want the teachers of the schools to 
visit other schools and learn what they can from Ihtm. 
Differences of thought, of ideals, of methods, are as 
marked in the schools as they are outside them: tt is hv 
what has been achieved nod not by w hat has been said 
that posterity will ultimately value what i* now being 
done, 

There arc architect* who object 10 the schools i 
some because they do not understand what they are 
doing and object to n jargon which has unfortunately 
been adopted in some few schools when the use ot 
the KingV English would have aroused no feeling; 
others, and these must receive serious consideration, 
because they regard the schools as too bookish anu 
too theoretic; a few because the old system of ap¬ 
prenticeship was a pleasant source of income and 
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comfort, and because they do not turn out immedi¬ 
ately useful assistants- There was a time when young 
men left the schools with an exaggerated view of their 
attainments and value. They obtained a good salary 
and were found useless for the work for which they 
were paid. That. I believe, is becoming a thing of the 
past. A bov entering an office for the first time, 
unless he is engaged on the preparation of competitive 
drawings, realises that he is a new boy making a new 
beginning, Isis first duty being to get liis master’s 
ideas imo material shape through the medium of the 
drawing board, a duty requiring accuracy and patience, 
fin the other hand,* the principal is finding that at 
the end of a vear or six months 3uch an assistant is 
more useful and has a greater grasp of the content and 
meaning of architecture thanjhas the office-trained man. 

An American w riter has well said that education dues 
not necessarily leach hnw tu do a thing, but how to make 
us capable of*doing it. In the education of an archi¬ 
tect ihe question is: Are we awakening enough enthu¬ 
siasm to carry the man through the drudgery to power 
ind to freedom 1 

In the early impressionable years of a bny’a training 
and development there is, in my mind, no question of 
where the balance of advantage lies. In the one 
case he enters an office where he can take no useful 
p 3 rt. nor is he capable of understanding the activities 
or interests of his fellow*. 

In the other he enters a great school perhaps with 
is, so, >0 or 40 other freshmen. He is set to work 
with" them in an ordered sequence of study, with 
a mind unconfused by factors and values relevant only 
to the practising architect's office. He has the healthy 
competition of students of the same year. The 
elements of draughtsmanship, design, construction, 
and history follow in an orderly procession, properly 
correlated and developed so that he may seize on their 
meaning and purpose. The strength of the schools 
lies chiefly in tnc method of teaching ; in the personnel 
of the stall, who are mostly young and enthusiastic 
men, all of whom a rcac lively engaged in private practice; 
and in the fellowship nf the students of the same and 
of the senior years. 

The school system at its best, as I have personally 
seen it at the A.A. at Liverpool, at Manchester, at 
Bristol, and i hope and believe at many other schools 
which 1 have not yet had an opportunity of seeing, 
is the teaching of architectural design and construction 
concurrently in stages from the first year to an 
honours course in the fifth year. It is interesting to 
note that at Liverpool, where there is an honours course 
for fifth-year students that can be taken itt either 
design or construction, those who take it in construc¬ 
tion produce the best designs. 

The method of teaching design has as its origin the 
great French school. The method adopted "i$ that 
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nf M h Guidet, whose dements and theory uf design 
anil composition have been applied with so much 
success to the great school of modern architecture in the 
United States of America, h is noticeable that those 
schools who produce the best results are just those who 
encourage by lecture and by quids rough small scale 
sketches the study of design from the first year to the 
last. Every fortnight a programme is issued for some 
subject, large or small; the larger the subject the less the 
detail required ; the first sketch i> criticised. A, number 
of such studies teach the student the right approach 10 
a problem in design p to read the programme, to seize 
on the essential factors and to arrange them harmoni¬ 
ously. It is only in the lait years that a student 
works out in detail a design for a building of any 
size, 

I fere are to be seen few if any finished designs 
having initial and fundamental mistakes such as are so 
often seen in competition work. The students arc 
taught the grammar of the art that they arc going to 
follow, so 1 hat they may hope to achieve that harmony 
of form running throughout each composition, both in 
plan* section and elevation* that alone entitle* the 
result to the name of architecture, l must say a word 
about the designs submitted for the Priv de Rome by 
students during their fourth «r fifth year in the School. 
These designs are the students 1 unaided efforts. They 
arc not very good, and they are severely criticised. 
Could you or I have done so well during the fourth 
or fifth year we were in an office: The standard must 
be raised by encouraging men of more experience to 
enter for these valuable prizes. 

You can trace at the exhibition a student working 
hi3 way towards freedom of expression. The schools* 
quite rightly, 1 think, take up what may lit described 
as a central position. They regard the classiest as the 
gold standard. The student is taught to look to these. 
Classical or Gothic,as the forms of utmost perfection. 
They are shown to be the forms to ivhich w e all con¬ 
stantly return, and which, on returning, we always find 
more perfect than we thought. While he is being 
taught to delineate these forms he is being taught 
their application a hi! the methods by which they were 
built. At the same time he is being lectured to upon 
the sources of art, and taught to realise the richness 
of his heritage and his respnnsibititles as a follower of 
that art to ihe life of hLs own day. 


Some of the schools perhaps dr* not insist enough 
upon direct contact with the no hie forma they hold up 
to ihe student, because die school is nut in a favourable 
osition to do so. Like the schools in America, 1 beh¬ 
ave to fall back to a great extent upon books. 1 
believe the professors of architecture hold the view 
that the elements of architecture can best be studied 
from actual buildings* and that composition can best 
be studied front books ; the observation of the one 
teaching the relation of those parts that the eye can 
embrace, and of the other the beauties of composition 
in plan, section and elevation focussed into plate*. 

Sir Reginald UlomjScJd in one of his lectures to R. A* 
students said: J| The reading of bonks will nm make 
architects, his proper study will always be buildings/ 1 
l do nut myself believe that there is any short cut i n this 
matter; the study must be from buildings, and their 
beauty gradually unfolded to the student hy his making 
his -nvn measured plans* sections and elevations. 

ft is interesting to note the difference of thought 
in the different schools; each school is working out its 
own salvation. Students 1 work to-day in spite uf the 
bewilderment that i> felt at their lack of enterprise 
in entering for the great studentships and prizes 
which were so hotly contested iti our own Jays, a matter, 
by the way, thai is now receiving consideration—is, in 
mv opinion* and I have seen a great deal nf it ,in a far 
healthier and mure lively ntatc than it has ever before 
been* The present exhibition speaks for itself ^ You 
will sec there good draughtsmanship, of different 
qualities for different purposes : that fur the sketch 
design, that far working drawings, and the finest uf 
alt p without which only the rarest genius can produce 
fine building, fully rendered devatinml drawings, 
sensitive to fine proport ions and fine detail. Yon will 
see there sane and reasonable design with the glamour 
uf fine tradition behind il. Here and there it will 
have that touch uf freshness which, provided that it has 
come by way of study* U so delightful. You will see 
fully worked out constructional drawing for masonry* 
steel and remforced concrete. 

You will see measured drawings of great buildings* 
the enthusiastic work of brief vacations and the fine 
leisurely product uf scholarships spent in foreign travel. 

You will form vour own opinion of w'hsiE we arc 
doing, and of what we are capable of doing with your 
assistance* and a corrected vision. 
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The Congress Exhibition of Students’ 

Drawings 

BY H. CHALTON BRADSHAW JA] (ROME SCHOLAR IN ARCHITECTURE. 19U). 


T HE exhibitions hdd last week at Groevenor 
and Devonshire Houses in connection with the 
Congress cm Architectural Education have 
given us for the first time a comprehensive survey 
of the work of the principal schools of architecture 
all over the world. The only notable schools not 
represented were ihose in Germany, 
k Perhaps the most striking feature of the Exhibition 
was 1 he predominance in both American and British 
sections of the influence of the Rcolc d« Beaux Arts. 
This docs not imply a slavish imitation. It means 
that up to the present the schools in Britain and 
America have found that the system of work and 
methods of study pursued at the French school for 
over fifty years are superior to any they have s« far 
been able to devise. Naturally there are modifications 
imposed by differences of condition and outlook, but 
the basis is t he same. 

Of the other schools some appear to be mainly 
conservative — such as the Italian and the Spanish, 
others are much less concerned with tradition— 
such as the Dutch and Swedish, some again seem 
definitely modernist — such as Austria. 

One of the great advantages of this exhibipun is 
that it has given critics of the school system in this 
country a real opportunity of examining the school 
work in detail. 1 hey can now review, in the light of 
evidence from eel tools all over the world, (heir 
criticism that the school is an " imperfect instrument 
of education ” and that the proper place is the work¬ 
shop, They have seen how the architects of great 
building countries such as America are almost exdd- 
sivcly trained in schools, and how the oldest of alf— 
the Ecole dcs Beaux Arts-U not only alive to changmg 
eonditiona of construction, but is able to apply us 
teaching to the most elaborate and intricate ol modern 

P *Tbe schools themselves can also learn much from 
each other—in particular the smaller schools should 

have gained inspiration. ... , . 

There is. however, one criticism that may be made 
of an exhibition of this sort. It dot,, though tt should 
not, encourage the production of the exhibition 
drawing,’" a spurious piece of work having often 
no relationship to the actual state of the student * 
progress, and sometimes actually misleading as 
the value of the course he is following, 

A smaller disadvantage is the exhibition of faulty 
designs which owe their mistakes to the necessity of 
adhering to an " esquisie " which is not shown, i he 


” eaqtiisse ** method of study is good in itself, hoi 
such an exhibition of finished drawing* only vrithout 
explanation is misleading to those who are without 
experience of school methods. 

[>KVON'SlElFLH Hotm 

The work of the schools in BriUin nmf ihe 
Dominions was shown at Devonshirc House. There 
was also on view a selection of the winning designs for 
R.LB.A* prizes and studentships Imm 1838 onwards. 

In examining the designs done in the schools one 
observed a tendency in some schools to ding 10 esiab- 
fished and traditional motives in design P working them 
out in close reference to historical models,and in oilier* 
a disposition io discard these which sometimes re¬ 
sult in feeble inventions, but more often in refreshing 
designs justified by new problems and changed enn- 

schools are still inclined to be over-elaborate 
in their large drawings, even in the case of quite 
a simple building, accentuating their plans with 
-■ mosaic M and giving them monumental surroundings 
fur no particular reason that can be seen. Such a 
treatment La unsound. These conventions have their 
uses, but there is a right way and a wrong way of 
employing them, as an ituclligent study of the beat 
French drawings shows. 

The whole exhibition was in many ways an exhi¬ 
bition of draughtsmanship* There were some 
beautiful drawings Some, on the oilier band, were 
realty had and should never have been exhibited. 
The rush of the school course has too often produced 
sloppy drawings which will not stand any tiling like 
examination. Some had obviously been rescued late 
in their career by the hand of the master* There was 
the forced 11 exhibition drawing"—for example, unc 
was startled to find, on closer examination, that what 
one had imagined to be the residence of an ambassador 
on the Riviera was in reality a M dairy farm/' Never¬ 
theless, we cannot deny that a fine design demands 
beautiful draughtsmanship, and the efforts made by 
the schools to raise the standard in litis country are 
worthy of all praise. 

Of the schools themselves the two outstanding 
were Liverpool and the Architectural Association. 
Livcrpoolp under ihc admirable guidance of Professor 
Reilly, has reason to be proud of its achievement - 
The drawings by Mr. Prestwich were well worth 
exhibition, showing m they do the high standard 
reached by Liverpool in 1911 before other school 
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awoke to the possibilities that were open to them. 
There were some well worked out designs by Messrs. 
Welsh, Checkley and Dougill, and some clever pencil 
sketches by Mr. Fry. The six hour sketches, though 
arresting in style, were often inadequately thought 
out. There was an impressive set of drawings by 
Mr_ Gabr which showed the advanced stage of con¬ 
struction that can be reached by students at the end 
of the fifth year. The work of the school as a whole 
shows a tendency to design in a particular style based 
not only on classical orders and classical planning, 
but on the mode evolved hy the architects of the 
Italian Renaissance from which has descended English 
and now American architecture. Professor Reilly 
S4vs* 11 A very personal mode k not a good tiling for 
the average man/* He claims that avc have suffered 
loo long from attempts at giving a fatsc individuality 
to modern buildings by an ignorance of post Bi motifs." 

The Architectural Association illustrated their tive- 
veur course by the complete work of one student, 
Mr. Ent haven. It was an imposing array of drawings. 
Striking, too, were the designs of Mr. Shepheard for 
the Tite prize (one of the best in recent years) and 
Messrs, flysfcp and Jdlieoc for the Rome Scholarship, 
and Mr, Pierce's winning design for that prize. 
Their exhibit was varied and contained more indi¬ 
vidualistic work than that of any of the other schools. 
Many wilt have found it the most attractive section of 
the exhibition, 

Bristol School, in the next room, follows in the 
footstep* of the A*A., is a daughter should. Their 
exhibit w&s of course small, but included some classical 
compositions which were perhaps the best in the 
exhibition. 

London University work was made attractive by a 
somewhat dashing style of drawing. The interest of 
foreground anti background * however, sometimes out¬ 
weighed the interest of the building itself. There ts 
iin obvious Beaux-Arts influence both in the planning 
and general finish of the drawings. Mr BardelTs 
design for a school of architecture has a fine plan 
and is one of the best designs. In the second-year 
work there were [wo obvious i mi Eat ions of the paintings 
of Mr, Wafcot* which seemed to have nothing to do 
with a school course. The work of this school is 
improving. 

Manchester University was marked hy the quid ness 
and restraint of its work, which came as a relief after 
the attempts to achieve the arresting which too often 
characterise an exhibition of this sort. The work of 
Mi&s Rogers vs worthy of mention. 

Cardiff Technical College seems to derive more 
inspiration from contemporary work than from a good 
library. There was some competent work showm hy 
Mr, Oakley. 

Newcastle. Leeds and Sheffield call for no special 

T 3 


comment. They do not seem to have adequate 
facilities for study. 

The Birmingham School showed good drawings. 
The design subjects were well considered and the 
solutions were sound. This school has made a 
promising start. 

There were nine drawings from the Cambridge 
School t which were so bad that one can only suppose 
that their authors have been advised to give up 
architecture. 

The work of Edinburgh College of Art is disap¬ 
pointing, and what was labelled fourth-year work is 
no higher in standard than second-year work in the 
best schools. 

The work of Glasgow and Aberdeen is conscientious 
but inclined to be dull. litre one fcjr that [be 
drawings did not give an adequate idea of the value 
of the courses they represent, 

Johannesburg when it fallows its own local tra¬ 
ditions produces the best results. There was a fourth- 
year design far a theatre which cannot be accepted 
as serious work* 

The work sent by Sydney Technical College and 
University is satisfactory. There were some giKul 
drawings from the Central Technical College, 
Brisbane. The MacGilJ University exhibit Avas 
disappointing the fruits of a five-year course. At 
Toronto University the presentation is often a feeble 
imitation of the Beaux-Arts style* and many of the 
plans were wrong in scale and poor in design. The 
work ts r hmtnrer, better than that of MacGilJ University, 

The Royal Academy is not a school in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but rather a design club for more 
advanced students. U exhibited some good designs, 
but it is a fair criticism that some of them were 
entirely unrelated to present-day needs. 

The exhibition of the work of all these schools 
enables us to examine the present system of education 
in dctaiL 

in ibe vestibule were drawings executed by students 
for Institute prizes^ some of which were done before 
the schools came into existence. While they show 
thxt a si mi I at standard was aimed and indeed in 
some cases reached „ they have the very defects which 
arc often supposed to be peculiar to the school system* 
i> +1 pompous draughtsmanship p avoidance of con¬ 
structional detail and form. In (mint of fact there 
were actually among the drawings produced in the 
schools some which exhibit an advanced standard 
in construction never reached* so far as one can see T by 
students of pre-school days. The teaching of con¬ 
st ruction is obA-iously an integral part of the school 
curricula and goes hand in hand with the teaching of 
design* 

In conclusion it must be pointed out thai there 
arc schools enjoying power to exempt from the 
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Institute examinations which they &cem unable to 
justify. This state of things calls for careful enquiry 
if the standard of architectural education is to be 
maintained. 

One would like to see all Intermediate and Fmal 
students, in schools which enjoy coemption t obliged 
iu do a common subject. An exhibition of these 
designs would enable a comparison of standards to 
be made and any anomalies checked. 

GftOffVEKOR House. 

h is a pity that this exhibition was only open for 
the week of the Congress and that it was consequently 
impossible to examine carefully the interesting work 
of the foreign schools at Grosvcnor House. 

Although France was by no means adequate!) 
represented* everyone must have been impressed 
by the design (which won the Cheucvard prize) by 
M P Befrassefbr “ Due Uc Flottantc sur LTUUnriquc,” 
shown in a fine imaginative set of drawings. As 
M. Jaussriy reminded us in his inspiring Paper at 
the Congress, the problems which the architect would 
be more and more called upon to face were con¬ 
structive problems of increasing audacity and com¬ 
plexity, Here is an attempt to apply the principles 
of French teaching to such a problem of the future, 
the construction of a station for hydroplanes with 
harbour, hangars and hotel, Boating in the middle 
of the Atlantic. The rest of the French exhibit was 
hardly representative of *he groat traditions of the 
Beaux-Arts School. 

The American exhibit was the most impressive 
uf all at Grosvenur House for power of design and 
beauty of draughtsmanship. There is a marked 
equality in the standard attained by the various 
school*. It is difficult to pith nut any schools for 
special praise* but mention must be made of the work 
of the University of Pennsylvania for its good 
classical designs and its delightful colour studies, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, fur 
its archaeological studies and life drawings, and or the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology* Pittsburg, which 


seems to owe more to the genius of Hombuste! and 
Cass Gilbert than to the influence of the Beaux 
Arts. 

The Technical College, Drift, Holland, sent a 
collection of drawings of a very different style. Some 
were arranged in portfolio* illustrating the five-year 
course, which gave +i good idea of the thorough ness 
and soundness of the school. 

'[’he work stnt by the Royal Academy of Stockholm, 
Sweden, was stimulating, although their exhibit 
consisted only of small photographs ut drawing*. 
There were no studies of classic a] architecture so 
far as one could see throughout the six-year course. 

The Norwegian exhibit was interesting and carefully 
arranged, showing studies in construction and some 
excellent wooden buildings. 

Spain, Italy and Hungary were the most conser¬ 
vative of the countries represented. In rhe Spanish 
exhibit there was an interesting restoration of » 
chapel. While their drawings were good in them- 
selves, the Italians seem to have lost some of the 
essential qualities of Lheir great tradition. 

The drawing* sent by the Austrian schools were 
itrnall and sketchy. Home of the designs were bizaire, 
id the ugh those who know the work of Mr. Erich 
Mendelsohn will realise that such things are being 
built. Some were without real architectural interest, 
but some essentially modern and very simply treated. 
There were also first and second year drawing* of 
classical details— which might have been done in an 
English school they seem to have left little or no 
impression on the minds of the advanced student*, 
for most of their work is without precedent of any 
sort. 44 A i lome for a Lover of Art ** reminds one 
of the cubist painting of a * 4 Shipwreck p which 
became " A Portrait of a Lady ,# at its next exhibition. 

All members of the Institute, and in particular those 
engaged in teaching, will be very grateful to Mr. 
Maurice Webb and Mr, H* M, Fletcher for orga¬ 
nising such a comprehensive and inspiring exhibition 
and to 1 he schools for their co-operation which ensured 
It* success. 
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The Congress Banquet 


A BANQUET in connection with the Congress 
was held at the Hotel Victoria, Charing Cross, 
on Thursday, 31 July, the President of the Royal 
Institute (Mr. J. Alfred Gotch] in the chair. 

Mr. Gotch, in proposing the toast of iC The Progress 
oF Architectural Education," said 1 

Architectural Education h now go firmly established, 
owing to its progress in recent years, that ks continued 
progress in the future may be taken fur granted, and 
we can drink this toast with a light heart. 

Its success dej^ends. in large measure upon the 
teachers, and to them wc owe a deep debt of gratitude, 
and not only to them, hut to our own Board of Archi¬ 
tectural Education. I am happy to believe that the 
instructor take a wide view of their responsibilities, 
for education is not inertly the imparting or acquiring 
of knowledge, but also the process of sharpening the 
faculties and of developing innate powers, not to 
mention the ability to put knowledge to iis ben uses. 

I have liltle doubt that architectural Students, as 4 
rule, will avoid the danger of becoming ton learned] 
of arming themselves too thoroughly against the forces 
of ignorance and incompetence thereby rendering 
themselves liable to share the face of that unlucky 
knight who was smothered in his own armour. At the 
same time, in architecture as in letters, a little learning 
a dangerous thing ; and if students have an eye to 
their own interests, they wil l quaff deeply the draught* 
held out to them at the schools, drawn, not perhaps 
from the Pierian spring, but from its counterpart that 
fertilities the fields of architecture. 

I trust they will retain those draughts and not be like 
the horse of Baron Munchausen. I do not know 
whether that nobleman's adventures arc read in the 
present day or not, I never sec them on bookstalls* 
perhaps you will bear with me while I relate* quite 
shortly, one of the astonishing incidents recorded by 
him. He was pursuing bis Hying enemies into their 
city, and reached one of the gates dose on their hods. 
Directly the fugitives were inside the warder let down 
the portcullis, hut so swift was the baron that he just 
managed to enter as the portcullis fell and he felt the 
wind of it behind his back. His foes were so de¬ 
moralised that they left him unmolested, and lie made 
his way to the great square* where he watered his horse 
at die fountain. The horse seemed unusually thirsty 
and drank on anti on T and the baron became aware of a 
noise of falling water. Oft looking round he discovered 
to his surprise that the latter half of his horse was 
'tiisring ; it had been cut off by the portcullis* and 
coEisaiquirruly as fast as he drank great draughts from 
jhe fountain they poured nut on the pavement behind. 

I he horse was ultimately mended, hut that another 
story. 


Any misfortune comparable to this I hope all 
architectural students w ill be spared, 110 matter in what 
country they may he working. 

That students in other count] its, aa well as car own, 
Lire working, and working to some purpose, h manifest 
front the splendid exhibition of their work which ls a 
notable feature of thin Conference ; and that they have 
the support of their distinguished countrymen is evi¬ 
dent from the welcome presence of so mum eminent 
architects from overseas -a delightful circumstance, 
and one which prompts the wish that nations could be 
as closely united in. polities as they arc in art. 

It is my great pleasure to couple the names of ihree 
of these gentlemen with this toast : M. GirauJt, of 
Prance, whose singular genius has already been recog¬ 
nised by the Institute in the award of the Gold .Medal 
— 1 wish I could adequately express to Inm. in his nun 
language the esteem in which he is held, but were 1 to 
try to do sm I doubt whether you or he would under¬ 
stand the niceties of my tribute; Mr, Cass Gilbert, 
from America, one of the most distinguished architects 
of that great country, which is giving us a lead in 
modern architecture, and in no more brilliant an 
example than the great Woo)worth Building* of which 
he was the designer : and thirdly, M r Qstberg, of 
Sweden, whose splendid design for Elie new Town I [all 
at Stockholm, recently exhibited at the Institute both 
by drawings and model, filled us with deep mid 
genuine admiration, 

VI. Charles Giraudt (Royal Gold Medallist), speaking 
in French, in responding said he would like to express 
the very great pleasure the delegates from France felt 
at bring able to seize the opportunity of attending the 
Congress. The enlightened views on education which 
had been put forward in the many admirable Papers by 
eminent architects and professors of architecture had 
been of very real interest 10 all those concerned with 
architectural education and the betiermcnt «f archi¬ 
tecture in the futuie. He was sure they had all reaped 
valuable ideas from the Congress, and he anticipated 
I hat the views put forward would have a considerable 
effect in improving the methods of architectural 
education. The education of the architect was 1 mutter 
of very great importance to the life of .1 country. 
Different climate, different customs, different social 
states all affected architecture, but m long as the ^rcat 
and abiding principles of the an could be made m 
serve as a basis for the study of the architecture of the 
country in which the architect lived and practised„ the 
different styles of architecture did not affect their 
merit or quality. It had been asserted in some 
quarters that too much attention w as being devoted to 
archaeology and ancient architecture, but in hia opinion 
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the beautiful architecture of mediicval and indent 
times should be studied by ail students of architecture. 
In considering die materials to be used in a building 
they should take into account the climate of the place 
in which it was to be built^ the ways of the people and 
their temperament ; all these and many other points 
should receive attention in the endeavour to solve 
logically the problems which tad throughout the 
ages confronted man kind. Copying the method? of 
one country in another to which they were unsuited, 
without knowing the traditions and customs of the 
country tn which the methods of building originated* 
was not only illogical but would never produce a build¬ 
ing which would be the admiration of future genera¬ 
tions. It was necessary that students of architecture 
should be familiar with the best examples of past ages* 
but that did not mean that those master pieces should 
be servilely copied ; students should apply themselves 
to the gaining of a knowledge of how problem? of 
planning and elevation were solved by the great masters 
of the art of architecture who had gone before* Past 
generations had left imperishable monuments 10 
witness to their ability, and these buildings were also 
records of the history and customs of their lime which 
deserved the closest study, for all architecture reflected 
the age in which it was evolved. Architects of the 
present should not allow themselves to be too much 
swayed by the popular demand, but should insist on 
the laws of proportion and hygiene being followed so 
that buildings would be pleasant and healthy habita¬ 
tions. Thu great shortage of small dwelling houses 
practically all over the world, and ihc demand of the 
workers for better accommodation, made it necessary 
that the study of architecture should more than ever 
concentrate on the designing and planning of small 
houses. The French delegates had been very much 
impressed by the enormous progress in this direction 
which had been made bv F.ngEbh architects, and had 
inspected some of the housing schemes in this country 
with unmbttd admiration ; it was therefore perhaps 
unnecessary to emphasise this point to their English 
colleagues, who had given a lead to the world »n the 
design nf working-class houses, but he commended the 
subject for the special study of architects in countries 
where so much attention had not been given to the 
homing question as it had in this country ^ 

Mr. Cass Gilbert, Honorary Corresponding Member, 
who also responded, said architecture w a as the 
recordancc of dviIi*ation-it wa*. in fact the 
record a nec of life itself. It wk always of its 
own time. It might sometimes try to imitate, but n 
could not do so successfully because of the fact that 
ihe conditions were always different in every age. 
Architecture reflected the conditions and civilisation 
of the age in which it existed. Whatever the teachers 
of the present or their successors taught, the arerntecta 


of the future would, consciously or unconsciously, 
record indelibly the civilisation of the age in which 
they lived. It was said of Solomon that he was the 
wisest of men, not the moat learned. 1 hercfore 
teach wisdom* teach understanding of the spirit of 
things, teach understanding of the spirit of the age. 
It was the spirit they should teach. Let imagination 
run over if they would, but a trained mind would 
cover an active imagination and m^kc it more useful 
for the present and more valuable for die future. 
It was up to architects of the present to keep burning 
the torch of the past and pass it on to the eager age of 
to - morrow* He and the other delegates all felt 
grateful for the opportunity of attending Ihc Congress, 
they had all enjoyed the hospitality of the Royal 
Institute, and they would carry the memory of the 
Congress as another great occasion in the history of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Ragncr Ostberg (Sweden), also responding, &iud 
the south-east comer of Europe 2 r ooo years ago was the 
dwelling place of those who produced the architec¬ 
tural masterpieces of the past; the north-west corner 
of Eurojve was then, and was ad 11, the home of the 
Swedes, and they had endeavoured to assimilate ihe 
wonderful culture of the ancient peoples of the south¬ 
east, The best of the ancient architecture had now 
become part And parcel of the architecture of Sweden, 
where, without copying, they tried to design their 
buildings with the me feeling for proportion and the 
same taste as the Greeks. It was to be noted that at 
the time of the noblest productions of Greek architect 
isjrc, at the time of the l>cst culture as expressed in 
buildings and of the foremost exponents of that 
culture, there did not exist such opportunities for 
attending architectural schools and receiving ardiitec- 
iural training as was to-day considered necessary in 
ihr education of an architect. That absence of 
systematic training must be held to confer an added 
distinction on those architects of former days and their 
wonderful works. The Congress had been of very 
great value to architects all the world over* and it 
ivas to be hoped that the mingling together of artists 
of different countries which it had afforded would 
be a" factor in uniting the people* in a broader 
manner. 

The toast of “ Our Guests, Foreign Countries, and 
the Dominions of the British Empire pl waa proposed 
by Air. Paul Waterhouse, who said the powers that be 
had laid upon him what was obviously the most impor¬ 
tant task of the evening, as would be realised when he 
said that the Congress represented no less than seven¬ 
teen Dominion* and countries. In referring to 
architectural education and the arts in France, he said 
that the French were fortunate in having what we had 
not got in this country, namely, a Minister—the 
Minister of Oeaux Arts — who did not go out of office 
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with any party. In the course of one of his typically 
interesting and witty after-dinner speeches, Mr. 
Waterhouse read some couplets in which were intro¬ 
duced the names of many of those present, and which 
had been written, he said, by ,c someone in his office 
who left when he came on to the dinner, 11 After 
addressing the foreign delegates in the French lan¬ 
guage, he said it was in no artificial parlance of the 
dining-room hut with a very full heart that he ashed his 
English friends present to drink the toast. 

In responding* Professor H. K. Stabell (Norway)said, 
on behalf of the representatives of the nations invited 
to the Congress* he expressed tlicsr most hearty thanks 
for the hospital i ty they h ad recei ved. He wo uld also like 
to say how valuable the Congress had been in providing 
an opportunity for hearing the views on architectural 
education of eminent architects and teachers front so 
many different countries, 'The Congress had been 
very successful, both from the point of view of the 
lectures, which had been full of interest, and on account 
of the opportunities it had presented of representatives 
from different countries discussing amongst them¬ 
selves the cause they had at heart—the cause of archi¬ 
tectural education and the advancement of the art. 
Those who were fortunate enough to he present at the 
Congress would go back to their respective countries 
full of new ideas which lie felt sure would leave their 
matk on modern architecture and on the architecture 
of the future* 

Sir John Sufman said as an Anglo-Australian he felt 
he need hardly assure them of the loyalty oF the 
Dominions to the Empire—that was amply proved in 
the kite war—but he could and did assure them that 
whether ihcv were individually members of the Royal 
I nstliutc or of their local Institutes they were thoroughly 
loyal to the parent body and endeavoured to follow in 
its footsteps. There might be some slight differences 
of opinion or method, and architects lit the Dominions 
occasionally made a forward step on their own account, 
as, for instance, the obtaining of registration a year nr 
two ago by the Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales. He felt butc the Royal Institute might rejoice 
in the activities of the architectural societies overseas. 
The Congress bad been a most remarkable one. He 
hail been away from the Old Country for nearly forty 
years, with the exception of a brief visit, and he saw 
great changes, hie thanked them on behalf of his 
comrades in the Dominions for that great and infill- 
ential gathering the Royal Institute had been able 
to get together of architects uf all nations for the 
discussion of a most important matter which affected 
the well-being of the whole profession of archi¬ 
tecture, It had been most enlightening and valuable* 
and he would take away with him many ideas 
which he hoped he would have the opportunity of 
spreading in Australia, where ihvy were very keen to 


know what was being done in this country, in the 
matter of architectural education, they in Australia had 
not developed to the same extent as in this country. 
They had one or two schools, which were growing, and 
he hoped when he got Isack and told them w hat he had 
heard at the Congress it would have its. effect in im^ 
proving their methods and awakening a new enthusiasm* 
One thing that had struck him in the discussions was 
that although there were differences in opinion on 
matters of detail there was a keen desire on afl sides for 
the well-being of the profession as a whole, for its 
greater influence in the world* and especially for the 
interests of the rising generation who would take their 
places in the world. The architectural schools had a 
noble aim in vicw\ and he felt sure the generation 
which succeeded the present would be the better for it 
—there would be a gradual progressive movement for 
the l^enefii of the profession all over the world. Hr 
would like to be greatly daring. At the meeting on the 
question of amalgamation held at Caxton Hall a few 
weeks ago the object was the unity of all the architects 
in Great Britain, but would It not be possible to go a 
step farther ? Would it not he possible for the whole 
of the architects in the British Empire to be united ? 
Hitherto the great difficulty which had kept them apart 
had been distance and the rime occupied in travelling 
or sending despatches fmm one part of the Empire to 
another* but great developments were taking place. 
The aeroplane and wireless telephone were already 
making isolation a thing of the past* and were making 
both travelling and communication speedier. When 
the time came, and it would probably not he very far in 
the future* when travel by aeroplane and communica¬ 
tion by wireless telephony were universal, who could 
tell but what the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects might not be a distinguished archi¬ 
tect in Canada or South Africa ? Mr, Gotch wts the 
first President of the Royal Institute who did not reside 
In London* and he congratulated him on the self- 
sacrifice he had shown in accepting the position and the 
wisdom of the Council of the Institute in seeking out¬ 
side London for a President. He accepted the picsent 
provincial President as a gpod augury for the future 
president from the Dominions, 

Professor Wellesley McConnell (Toronto), who also 
responded,said he represented the first and oldest archi¬ 
tectural school in the Empire : his school was nearly 
forty years old, which of course was not to he compared 
with the old-established schools of their friends in 
France, yet they felt in Canada that they had been en¬ 
gaged in" University architectural education for a very 
considerable time* They had all enjoyed and profited by 
the Congress, and would take back with them to various 
parts of the world many ideas that would influence the 
methods of architectural education, and he hoped they 
would not he leaving without having each left an idea 
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or I wo which would be of help to the others present at 
the meetings. 

Professor A. .Annual (Milan) (speaking [n Italian), in 
an eloquent speech p said he wanted to express the 
wish that architect Life would succeed in the task of 
uniting peoples and that they would he able to meet 
often for an exchange of views on the ideals which 
had led to their meeting here. 

The President extended an invitation to representa¬ 
tives of other countries to speak, 

Mr, Manuel M o n aster io (Mexico) said the 
foundations of the school he represented were 
Spanish T and in later years they had learned much 
from the Americans. He believed improvements in 
the architectural education of the future were assured. 

Professor Lallerstedt (Sweden] speaking as repre¬ 
sentative of the Ecolc Poly technique of Stock¬ 
holm and in the name of the Ecolc ties Beaux-Arts of 
that city, said sound architecture rested upon the 
foundation of a good and sound education, and he was 
firmly convinced that the Congress which had just 
terminated its task would prove a valuable contribution 
to such foundation, 

Mr. P, M. Otano (Spain) expressed his thanks to 
his confreres in the Royal Institute for their cordial 
hospitality. 

Mr, William Boring (U.S,A + ) said that, as official 
representative of the American Institute of Architects, 
in the absence of Mr. Wade, he presented to the 
company the greetings of the American Institute of 
Architects, which was founded upon the Institute's 
ideals, 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A, (in proposing the 
health of the President) said : Sir John Subjoin 
has congratulated Mr Golch on being the first 
President of the R.I.B.A. to come from the provinces 
and not from London. 1 would carry these con* 
grrtulations further. As we all know, for about 
forty years the R.I.B.A, has been split from top to 
bottom on the question of Registration, Just ten 
years ago, w hen 1 had ibe honour to occupy the place 
mw held so well by Mr. Gutcli p we came to a settlement 
carried by a large majority, hut the war came within 
six weeks of that sen lenient and everything had lo 
begin again* Now what seemed likely to be an incur¬ 
able malady has been healed The whole body of 
architects is again united in the K.L. 1 LA,, and we owe 
this happy issue very largely to the tact, the common 
sense, she patience and the single-minded honesty of 
purpose of our President. Mr. Gnteh. 

I give you, my Lords* Ladies and Gentlemen* the 
health of Mr. Goteh, President of the R,T,R,A, T one of 
the best of the long line of distinguished men who have 
filled that honourable and arduous position. 

The Re Hon. the Earl of Crawford ami Bakarrcs* 
seconding the health of the President* said that, as » 
provincial himself, he was delighted that a fellow- 
provincial had brought the Institute of Architects 
into such a flourishing condition. 

The President briefly responded. 
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Liverpool Cathedral 

THE KING’S TRIBUTE TO THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


On fhc igtii July, hi the presence of the King ami 
Queen, the it in hop of Liverpool consecrated the new 
Cathedral Church of Liverpool. Previous to the 
ceremony at the Cathedral, the Mayor of Liverpool 
tendered the cuy*s welcome to their -Majesties at St. 
George^ Hall. 

His Majesty, in the course of his speech in reply, 
in which he referred to the fact that the date was the 
twentieth anniversary of the day when the late King 
Edward VI 1 laid the foundation stone of the Cathedral , 
said :— 

It is a fine tribute to the piety, the generosity, 
and the local patriotism of the city and diocese 
that, on the 20 th anniversary' of the day when my 
dear father Lid the foundation stone of the Cathe¬ 
dral, this great and splendid achievement of modern 
architecture is ready for consecration and use. 

The hope which you have expressed that the 
Cathedral Church of Christ in Liverpool may be 
worthy of the historic Cathedrals of England will 
assuredly be realised, Liverpool has risen to the 
full height of its rare opportunity, and has placed 
itself on a level with those great merchant towns of 
the Middle Ages which found the highest expres- 
sion of their religious aspirations and of their civic 
pride in the building and adorning of their Cathe¬ 
dral Church. 

Neither in its site nor in its architecture need 
Liverpool Cathedral fear comparison with the 
masterpieces of past generations. The position 
chosen dominates the port, and cannot fail to strike 
the i magination of approaching sailors and travellers 
with the belief that this great modern trading 
community—no less than its mediaeval fore¬ 
runners—desires to “abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty . 11 

The Cathedral, moreover, is worthy of its high 
spiritual purpose. The whole design brings out 
the grandeur of the architects conception and the 
skill with which he lias solved the problem of 
adapting the buildings to the noble objects it has 
to serve. The necessity of ensuring that a very 
large congregation should be able to see and hear 
3 preacher introduced into his task a complication 
which did not trouble the builders of the Middle 
Ages. Liverpool Cathedral marks a most important 
s*age in the evolution of modern British architec¬ 
ture, since it h the first instance on so magnificent 
a scale in which the slavish copying of old models 


has been eschewed and the Gothic tradition has 
been freely used anti transformed by the modern 
spirit to minister to the religious needs of the 
present day. 

This Cathedral recalls the great buildings of a 
past age : it is planned on a colossal scale, and can 
be completed only by efforts continued through¬ 
out □ long series of years. This is the true spirit 
of the mediaeval builder*, who felt that they could 
safely trust the execution of their cherished schemes 
to the faithful labours of succeeding generations, 
because what they designed to symbolise, the 
undying life of the Church, might well be too vast 
to be accomplished by one generation of men. 
It is a splendid testimony to the vitality of the 
Church in Liverpool that they have embarked 
fearlessly an so noble an enterprise, confident that, 
although they could not sec to the end, the work 
would not be allowed to languish, but would 
in due time be carried to completion—They 
dreamed not of a perishable home who thus could 
build, IP Their confidence was grounded also on a 
knowledge of the spirit af their fdlow-citizens. 
It has long been a characteristic of Liverpool 
that her people have never a lb? wed success in 
commerce to blind their eves to those values 
which are not to be measured in material balances, 
and that they have given liberally of their wealth 
to religion, social service, literature^ art, and 
science. 

1 understand that, when the project of building 
a Cathedral in Liverpool was first launched, some 
fear was felt lest it should divert the money and 
energy so essential for the more ordinary needs of 
the Church, Actual facts have proved these mis¬ 
givings to be without foundation ; and the magni¬ 
tude of the conception has quickened the whole 
life of the Church and stimulated the activities iff 
the diocese tn all directions. 1 am convinced that 
the Cathedral, as a centre and expression of the 
religious aspirations of Liverpool, will be fdi m 
an inspiration and a force for good in every sphere 
of social and industrial life, and in the entire 
channel of municipal enterprise, 

COURT CIRCULAR. 

Knoivsfty, Rrcfccof, July ig. 

Tile Rmp rhJ* evening recrowi Mr, G. Gilbert Scon, 
architect of Liverpoot Cathedral, and conferred upon him ihc 
honour of knighthood. 
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Inigo Jones : Some Surviving Misconceptions 

A COMMENTARY ON ** TkIGO JONES ?t BY STANLEY C. ILlMSIY, THE FIRST VOLUME O? T lit “ MjSTm 0 Y AltCHI* 

TECTURE i? SKRIES, 

BY THE PRESIDENT 4 , MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH, HON. M.A. OXON, F.S.A. 


However brilliant a monograph may tie, ii loses 
much uf its value if its deductions, comments and criti¬ 
cisms are founded on erroneous assumptions. Inigo 
Jones is a particularly interesting subject for a mono¬ 
graph* not only because of his commanding position 
among British architects, but Localise so little is really 
known of him, his reputation being largely dependent 
on tradition, and tradition which has been accepted 
without dose enquiry as to its accuracy. Perhaps for¬ 
giveness may he extended to a short statement showing 
that the [mgo Jones tradition* cannot be accepted with¬ 
out serious modifications. 

It has been wdl sutid that a writer upon any subject 
should take no statement of anyone else J s for granted T 
at any fate on points of vital importance„ but should 
verify the facts for himself* Of no subject is this more 
true than of Inigo Jones. Much of what has been 
written about him has been repeated by one writer 
after another without enquiry; but anyone who deals 
with his life and work should verify dates far himself, 
and read as many of his Letters and official reports aa 
possible, hut above all should examine with the 
utmost care (he original drawings attributed to him, his 
annotated copy of Palladio, ami his sketch-book which 
he used during his second viail to Italy. To these who 
arc only acquainted with the traditional account a and 
pin their faith to them, such an examination will be a 
revelation. 

There are three points in the view ordinarily ac¬ 
cepted of Jones's work, and accepted without demur by 
Mr. Ramsey, which arc qf particular interest, namely, 
his connection with the design far ihe great Palace at 
Whitehall, with the design far King Chark&V Block a* 
Greenwich, and with Cutcshill, 

T he Banqueting ]faui& at Whitehall is assumed to 
have been part of a vast palace designed by Jones, and 
the only pari ever built. But an acquaintance with the 
circumstances under which the Banqueting House was 
actually built, and a study of the drawings of the palace 
itself, which arc preserved at Worcester College. Ox¬ 
ford, at Chats worth, and in the library i>f the Royal 
Institute, completely dispose of this assumption. The 
truth is that the Banqueting House was not designed 
as part of a large palace, but the palace was designed to 
include that structure after it had been already fault, 

In the year i6oj a new Banqueting House, replacing 
an older one, had been built m part of the then existing 
palace by James I* Smithson has a plan of it among 
his drawings now at the Institute. In January., 1619, 
this hall was burnt down, and the Banqueting House 
which we know was forthwith built on its site from 


designs by Inigo Jones ; his own drawings for it arc 
preserved at Chatswortlu The* fc model, 1 " or design as it 
would now be called* was completed by April + when 
Jones and others submitted an estimate of the cost, and 
the work was started in June. 1619. The new hall was 
not part of a large scheme t the only reason for building 
it was that the old one had been burnt down. The 
period which elapsed between the destruction of the 
old and the start of the new building was far loo short 
for the completion of go large a design aa that of the 
palace illurt rated by Kent. But in fact this design was 
only one out of seven which were actually elaborated. 
In this elaboration, so far as ihc evidence goes, Jones 
had no part whatever. It was John Webb who worked 
out the whole series. Not only does Webb expressly 
say that Charles I, when at Hampton Court and the 
Lie of Wight (after he was in the hands of ihe Parlia¬ 
ment), ordered him to prepare designs far the great 
palace at White hath which Webb proceeded To do up 
to the time of the King's unfortunate calamity * + — 
not only is there this express statement, but the draw¬ 
ings themselves are bv Webb, and the working out of 
his designs can be followed from his first sketches on¬ 
wards. lie has also worked out in great detail many 
particular features of the large plan. Further, although 
it was Charles I who gave the order* si w H i$ Charles II 
who eventually accepted one of the designs, which, 
however, was never carried nut, and the whole idea 
came to nothing. 

Such is a very short summary of a long story which 
has many rains heat tons welt worth further ex ami nation. 

As to King Charles's Block al Greenwich, Webb 
nui&E again he credited with the design. There are nu 
drawings by Jones of rids Imilding, hut there are manv 
by Webb, including the elevations, which arc obviously 
adapted from Palladio's elevation of (he Villa Yal- 
marana , so Mr, Ramsey jg quite right in saying the 
inspiration was derived from that source* Webb's 
drawings arc dated 1663, 1W5, i6GG + and 1669^0 bv 
3 warrant of Charles Il p dated 21 Nov. 1666,'Webb 
was appointed distant surveyor to Sir John Deham 
" fnr the casting and building of our palace at Green¬ 
wich. Su far as can be gathered, the idea of rebuilding 
I hi* palace originated with Charles II some Ten nr twelve 
vear s after the death of Junes j n niJ( jt . ear , 

history anti remains tq be written bv it careful his- 
to nan. who will. <n course, not overlook Webb’s plan 
of a complete bvout. &r far as the evidence now goes, 

* w f . U ^ b t who the relationship of King 
{ harles s Riock to the Queen's House, one of the 
dominating factors of the whole scheme. 
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As to Giles hi II, the evidence relating to its inception 
and building is furnished by the notebooks of Sir Roger 
Pratt and the diary of Sir Mark PJerdeH, who states 
that Pratt was the architect of the house in friendship 
to his cousin, Sir George Pratt, who built it tn conse¬ 
quence of its predecessor having been burnt down in 
1 647. Inigo Jones was consulted during the operations, 
and Webb may have had some connection with them, 
but the actual architect appears to have been Pratt* 

Webb, by the wav, was not son-in-law to Jones, as 
is so frequently stated, but a connection by marriage, 
his wife being a kinswoman of Jones’s, 

, l here remain to be mentioned the copy of Palladio 
with Jones’s annotations, and the sketch-bonk. It is a 
mistake to think of the former as his " architectural 
ruble," for he by no means regarded it as sacred, but 
was quite free with comments and criticisms. It was u 
s * rt ™ commonplace-book in which he jotted down 
all kinds of observations. Among the marginal notes 
are a good many dates, which have to be regarded with 
eautfon inasmuch as those written in Italy are of the 
New Style, whereas those written after he started for 
home and after his return arc of the Old Style* The 
earliest is September 1613, which seems to fis that 
year as the beginning of his visit, not 1612; other 
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dates show that he returned to London in January 
16x5, His sketch-book is dated Rome 1614, and that 
is really the year he spent in Italy. There is no doubt, 
from the evidence of these books, that he studied the 
antiquities and topography of Rome; and there is 
equally no doubt that he did very little architectural 
sketching but a great deal of sketching from the human 
figure. 

Apologies are due to Mr, Ramsey and your readers 
for tins endeavour to correct the usually accepted 
notions about Jones and his work. If anyone desires 
to pursue the subject, he can consult a'number of 
articles w hich have appeared in print — for Greenwich, 
the R.I.B.A. Journal, 3rd Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 10 
v* 9 i*) > for the Whitehall drawings* The Architectural 
Remote, Jure 1912, Both these papers are fully illus¬ 
trated with reproductions of the original drawings 
from which readers can form their own conclusions, 
felcshiil is dealt with in the appendices to The English 
I!vm t from Charles / to George II , Batsford, iqiq. 
In the same hook rhe Whitehall drawings arc dis¬ 
cussed, The architect of ColcshiJt is also discussed 
in Country l.tje in July and August 1919* pp L [08 and 
1 38. The sketch-book is described in The Architectural 
Fierier?, March 1917, 


Review 

SMALL HOUSES FOR THE COMMUNITY. 

liy C, ll. jfttnes and E. R. Ter bur v. 4", leandors, 
1924, £i iis, 6d. \prosby 9 Lorkwtmd & Sons.] 
The problem af Housing is now finally realised 
^ a national question of the greatest social import- 
ante, and to its solution every Government tint! Muni- 
eipijity is called upon to contribute. No longer is it 
in affair for a few social idealist, but is every body's 
concern. This is becoming generally recognised, and 
with the much canvassed reviving public interest 
*n architecture generally, there is a growing interest 
in this question which provides the strongest ground 
lor an optimistic belief in future development. With- 
a genera! public understanding of the elements 
of this matter and a public backing the executive 
cannot proceed far. May it also become recognised 
that the architectural aspect of the question is a large 
part, and that the trained architect, as dial in ct from 
inc trained surveyor, has a vital contribution to makc T 
It is, therefore, an opportune lime fur this book 
Ut appear, auppljing as it dues a record and measure 
of attainment. Unfortunately the wort set out here 
cannot be said to represent the average housing scheme* 

1 he examples given arc chosen from among the best, 
a nd chosen deliberately to assist in forming a standard 
for future guidance* Whatever criticisms from an 
architectural standpoint may be made of the accom¬ 
plished work, it is clear from a study of Messrs, James 

T 4 


and Ycrhury's book that a vary great advance has been 
made upon the earlier work. Much of rhe fussy 
picturesque individualism of the early garden suburbs 
has gone, for we can no longer afford broken roof 
surfaces and projections and Irrigations of one kind 
and another. The unit has become larger and design 
broader. Streets are being designed instead of 

individual houses, and a communal idea h finding 
expression. Is may be hoped that ihc unit of design 
may be still further enlarged and that rhere will be 
terraces from which the destructive individual front 
gardens have disappeared. Perhaps Richelieu, Nancy, 
Ibih will be studied rather than the pretty accidents 
of the English village- Of all the work here illus¬ 
trated that of Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey at Dor- 
manstuvvn and Kcnnmgton has perhaps achieved 
the most in that the communal idea ss here best 
expressed, 

Mr. James contributes chapters on the economics, 
the selection and planning of the site, and the design 
and construction of the individual bouses. While 
disclaiming any intention to go deeply into these 
aspects he supplies a very useful outline. The book 
contains working drawings, -specification anil quan¬ 
tities for a group of houses at Welwyn by Messrs. 
Henncll and James, and sixteen schemes illustrated 
by photographs and working drawings and the 
addition of three examples from Hoi land, Sweden 
and Denmark, The book is produced in a very 
pleasing manner. c. Cowles-Vo vsev [A m ] r 
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O N 10 July the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University 
(Mr. j. Wdb P Warden of WodhomK prior to the 
lecture by Mr. Edward Warren j, on “An Historical 
Sketch of Oxford h H welcomed tiifc member# of the Confer¬ 
ence on behalf of Oxford University al the She Idem i an 
Theatre. 

He had the honour of receiving them in the name of the 
University. As they knew, the University of Oxford did 
not do anything officially for the study of architecture; he 
meant "officially'* in the sense of haring tx^ummtions; in 
that respect they were, he might say,, inferior* though the 
question mi&hi be argued—and he would like very much 
to ask their opinions upon it-~to (k 1 Sister University of 
Carribnd£e T where they allowed their gtaduares io take a 
certificate in architecture; there was a good deal m he 
aaid for that, and perhaps Oxford might come to it later. 
They had at the present momcit r a Committee of Fine Ans 
in Oxford ; but all the University had done for architecture 
wan to have the great ttdvintap? of employing the services 
of architects, with the results which they saw around 
them, Oxford had been well served by their profession, 
and he especially had ihc right to say that because be 
bd the honour of presiding over the College which 
gave Christopher Wren to the University in 1640 : Wren 
resided at Wadham for two or three year* before he- went 
to All Souls, but his connection ivirh Wadham was longer 
ihiin that, for he came to them again ii Professor of 
AMionomy. As thcylrtcw, he was one of the most many- 
sided of men and would liave been the greatest English 
mathematician after New ion F if he had not chose h to be the 
greatest of English a rchitca* - Wren w ns residing at Wad - 
ham nt the time he designed the building in which they 
Wert ; this* as they knew, rnarked the complete triumph of 
the clerical style in Oxford over the old Gothic traditions 
which had lasted so markedly in Os ford, and of which the 
College in whwh he (the speaker) had had the honour of 
receiving them, was so unking an example. It was mthvr 
pathetic that it should have been u son of Wadhtun w,h« 
compltiely killed the old Gothic tradition at Oxford. 
Probably, however, the time had eorrtc when the old style 
had to pass away, and the new style of nrchilecture in 
England had to be developed. Wren certainty started 
that in a most magnificent way. 

As Oxford had benefited so much from architecture and 
architects„ it was fitting and desirable they should have the 
honour of receiving Members of the Institute ihcrc. In 
England they hud a way of producing results without 
system which sometime at any fate* were as good ss those 
produced in other countries by the most dflbonitfr systems. 
Two of the greatest names in prtsvnt-day English nrchi- 
lecture were those of Oxford men. Sir Thomas Jackson, 
ancx-3cholarand now an honorary Fellow of WvUwm, ™ 
very largely rebuilt Oxford, and represented, he thought, 
admirably ihc great t radii ions of English architecture, haw d 
at once upon knowicdsrc of the pAst and on ati under¬ 
standing of the presem day. He would like to mention one 
other name* one cat his contemporaries Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, who went out from Oxford 10 forward the cause 


of English architecture elsewhere, and at the same lime to 
give them theidvantaaemf his skill there, m the building of 
Lady Margaret Haiti 

The Vice-Chan celiDris own view of the relations of the 
University to architecture certainly W its that they ought m 
Oxford to do all they could 10 make themselves Gmulmr with 
the great tradiriansof the past, He did not think any Jiving 
sirt ought to be fettered by these, hut at the same rime he 
thought they would ngrec with him that in all the work done 
in the present* they should cake note of the lessons of the 
past. 1 ! e thought that i it Oxford p no! only by examplc* h of 
which they had plenty, but also by precept, ihey ought to 
do something to spread the knowledge of architecture 
amongst their own men. This had been done, at any rate 
since the Gothic revival began, more or less by the old 
Oxford Historical and Architectural Society, of which at 
one time he had the honour to he the librarian. In the 
old days that Society * he thought t did vigorous and good 
work, due to Edward Augustus Freeman, who was a 
scholar at Trinity and who came back to Oxford as Regiua 
Professor of Histary ; certain ly p in hsx view h Ei tgliah hUtory 
was always ^isodiited with rhv great buildings of the past. 
He i,the speaker) learned from Freeman the love of archi¬ 
tect urv and w hat it meant tn history* and he seemed to bv 
the type of mun whom they really wanted in Oxford, 
no 1 hot their young men might understand the great heri¬ 
tage they had in the past* The Vice-Chancellor then said 
that they wen- proud now to claim ns a son of Oxford their 
President, Mr. Gotcha who, as they knew, Jmd done yeo¬ 
man service in rendnding the present generation of the ex* 
traordiniiry beatify and the richness of the Inheritance 
which had come daw n to them from ihr pa>t, not only in 
the churches, but also in the domestic architecture of 
England^ of which Mr. Gotvh had written so charmingly 
and with such great vucccss. 

He felt that he might add that they were doing something 
officially in Oxford to promote the study of En^fi^h nrchi- 
tectuie. During the last year they hud had the ad vantage 
of a course cd lectures from Mr. W, G. Newton; Mr. 
Newton v $ lectures had been largely attended, and he was 
sure something had been done to promote the knowledge 
of the history of architecture. He understood the Royal 
Institute had been good enough to offer to help in the con¬ 
tinuance nf those lecture* during the coming year; the 
UmmvitvhBd for the moment decided to drop them, but 
the Vice-Chancellor had good reason to hope they w ould 
be renewed in the course of the next vmr r There: was only 
one other thing he desired to say. I It wanted to draw their 
attention to a snidl pan of Oxford* which, while it could 
not be said badly to need repair, at the Mine time might 
be rraored to a more seemly state of things ; it dated from 
the tuuc and horn the skill of Christopher Wren When 
they went «h fimi tha t building they had otI (he nw hnnd 
the i™ R reRanoft Hnu-c- of ,hc Un£*i*hy; on the right 
hand fcufc of this to the north they had (he museum ™ hit h 
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iioru once more, Tt was the oldest museum in Oxford, 
™. 3 " ]t eurLL « ™ »t the oldest museum in England, 

*“?>’ ™ transferred its content* to the Science Museum 
and tut galleries in Beaumont Street, and the old Univereirc 
building WflLB given up to dictionary making and geography; 
nut now once more they were going to mate it a museum, 
0 U| JK|ue mustiim, of suicniiffc instruments, of which the 
micleus would he the splendid collection of Mr. Louis 
hv9n *> 1he brother of Sir Arthur Evans, the gieai explorer ; 
round this would be gttfered the memorials of Oxford 
science in the past. He believed he was right in staving it 
would he the most complete mu»um of scientific history 
hi tiie British Isles and perhaps in the world. Between this 
museum and the north wall of the Congregation House 
chem was art ornamental ivy [I, separating the property of the 

I myeruty from Exeter College, It was elaborately buiif, 
ncii it was designed almost certainly by Christopher Wren, 

I I was designed in parr as a boundary wall, hot it was also 

10 °* tlte badtgnsmnd of the Arundel marbles which were 
presented to the University at tfut time. Those tiwhUn 
Mood in the open air for the greater part of 200 yestrM. and 
iiow they Were la the University Museum. Most of the 
oueomcLons of the wall had fallen off, but if any body of 
aremteera Ciited to restore it to its original condition* the 

11 jIJ itself was there. It might seem ungracious of him to 
^ngi^cst this small present, hut if anyone conceived the idea 
u J_ u '-b a restoration, it would be much appreciated by him- 
self Lis Vice-Chancellor and he thought by the University, 

^ 5 Ln the form of a request, he 

ii oulij lake to say again how happy he Was to welcome them 
fnrre fruit day r 

The President IMr. J + Alfred Goith) proposed a vote 
ui tnqnhs to the Vice-Chanocllor for the very kind way in 
which he hid welcomed them to the ancient city of Oxford. 
He should also like to thank him for his reference to the 
work of members of their great profession or art, and at the 


same Time to congratulate him rhat he had never a.ked 
tor the assistance of an architect in his own beautifuJ 
eohege. and he hoped the Vio^Chancellor might lbno be 
spared the necessity of altering the present appearance of 
that charming building. 

Mr. W H. StucM. F.lUJl.A., of Johannesburg, repre- 
scntini! rhe South A/rtaui Institutes of Architects 
seconded the vote of thanks. He said that in South' 
Africa the; had pot the advantage of the inspiration 10 be 
drawi from the aid tv art, with which they were surrounded 
.0 thiscountry, and especially in Oxford. Nevertheless 
they - did their best to carry on the traditions which were 
handed down from their forefathers, and I hey stud Led* he 
could assure [hem, nut on [ycon temporary work, but alsothe 
o] }*■ M ** 1 of them in t he colony werebo m in E n gland 

and bud the opportunity of studying English architecture 
tn their earlier years. In no eountrv in ihe world did thtv 
getsuch fine exsrnip^s uf Gothic work as in England. 

L Tll f ^ ^-Chancellor, returning thanks. *nid he w- t g E | fl d 
that the vote of thanks had been seconded bv a member of 
the British races beyond rhe seas Our Tradition* were 
fhetr tndicions He though! rhe University could claim 
connection with Soush Africa m that thev had just pub- 
jished a bonk entitled The Historic Houses 0/ South Africa, 

1 he great atm they in ibe University and ihey tn their 
profession mid Englishmen everywhere had to consider 
was how. in these new democratic days that had come and 
come to stay, they were going to supply the same Tradition*, 
the same inspiration which was secured by their fore- 
fathers. The great traditions of their country had left 
them a constitutional heritage winch they in democratic 
days had to maintain. Thai was their 1 ask and they had 
got to carry it out. 

_ V r fJ lVamn - FJU.B.A., President of the 

Berks, Bulk* and Oxen Architecture! Association, then 
delivered his lecture on 14 An Historical Sketch of Oxford." 
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BY EDWARD P. WARREN [FJ. 


I AM more than consdoat, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, of 
my temerity in venturing here in Oxford, in such 
august presence, and in a building dedicated to 
the dignified functions of vour ancient university, to 
offer mV poor observations upon the architectural 
history and the features and aspects of your wonderful 
city. Mv endeavour, however, is to offer some smalt 
measure'of information in regard to the origin and 
architectural disposition of Oxford, to tbt less initiated 
members of my audience, amongst the visitors whom 
our Conference has. by the good will and courtesy of 
the University, assembled here to-day* ami in regard t o 
whom I am credibly informed that ionic arc actually 
making on this occasion their first visit to Oxford. 

My own first visit was made more years ago than I 
am inclined to count, hut I shall never forget the 
intensely vivid, the overwhelming impression of the 
beauty, ihc glamour, and the character of a city which, 
to me, has grown in charm, in spite of some of its 
recent and regrettable expansions, with every recur¬ 
rent visit, and which I devoutly and admiringly believe 
to he still the most beautiful in Great Britain. 

I am inclined, indeed, to envy the non-ioiliate 
amongst our party, the fervour of their first impression. 

Of ihc anti quit* of Oxford it is impossible to speak 
with any precision. 1 is site, on a broad spit of gravel 
between two rivets, which, with their tributaries, made 
it at once so difficult of hostile and so easy of friendly 
access', the fish, the wattles and the reeds a Horded by 
those rivets, and the pasturage of the level meads 
watered by them, all contributed to render it thc mevit- 
able site, in the first place, of a primitive settlement, 
and later of a fortified town. 

That it was an important town as towns went m the 
earliest times of which we have record, there t* abun¬ 
dant evidence. . . . 

One of the first essentials in the position of an ancient 
town was its possibilities of defence. 10 the site of 
Oxford, the many bifurcations, and the double, and, 
in places, triple, channels of the Cherwctt on the cast 
and south-east, to their junction with the broader 
stream of Thames, which, in its course from the north¬ 
west, twice bifurcated and rejoined protected the 
western and southern sides. Thus only the north side 
remained to be protected by a ditch or moat, joining 
Thames to Cherwell. These features offered peculiar 
facilities of protection, and could he, as they were, 
increased by using the earth dug from the moatto 
form the ramparts of the town, and the tnouti . " ' l 1 
still remains as an evidence of primitive fortification, to 

protect the western approach. ____ 

* I'upCT read St the Conference On io July . 


The position of Oxford, nearly in the centre of a line 
between the estuaries of Thames and Severn, and upon 
the line of junction of the primitive land routes from 
north to south, and east to west, added to its inevitable 
character as a stronghold and a man. It offered rela¬ 
tively easy communication with the port of London and 
the sea, as well as with the fortresses of W indsor and 
Wallingford. Us primitive walls were probably mere 
palisades of stout timber, butagainsi primitive weapons 
and forms of attack, these were sufficiently formidable, 
though, as we shall see, whatever security they offered 
did not avail against a determined enemy. 

The most determined* and the most dreaded ol 
enemies were the Dines, io whom the 1 hames estuary 
offered 3 ready means of approach, not only to London* 
hut as far as tidal wilier would carry them. say to 
Teddingtnn r or on Hood tides considerably higher, 
and who mi several occasions pushed high op the 
Thames, left their ships and marched through the 
forests of the Chi I terns to fall upon Oxford* winch 
they ravaged and burned at least upon three successive 
occasions, in 979, 1002, and 1010. 

The name of Oxford. Gxcnford, or Oxnaford, as it 
was originally known to the Saxnm, is sufficiently 
explanatory, as a ford for oxen, just as Hertford wee 
the harts 1 ford, or a ford fur deer. Oxford, however, 
pressed three fords at least, and after a long summer 
drought probably more, in the diyjt of the relatively 
shallow' and rapidly running uncanu lifted rivers H li 
must have been a place of some importance as early 
its qi* k as it was then coupled with London in the 
English Chronicle, in relation to the death of Elhclred, 
Eajdorman of the Mercians, and the succession of 
King Eadweard, who ** took to himself Lundctibyrg 
and Oxnaford, and all the lundy that were obedient 
thereto.” 

h was successively the central southern frontier 
post of the Kingdom of Mercia* and the northern of 
that of Wessex. It was frequently the meeting place 
of the Gemot* and seems to have been the place of the 
coronation and death of the first Harold H if not his 
capital r The Gemot probably assembled upon the 
Castle Mound* as, when it could not be accommodated 
in a natural amphitheatre, like that of the Moot Hill 
near Salisbury, its meetings were customarily held 
on some sort of hill slope. 

By the end of the tenth century Oxford, rebuilt 
and* as the limes went, strongly fortified, and possessing 
at its western extremity some sort of castle nr fort 
upon the Mound in the river loop before referred to, 
possessed churches, the dwellings of dtizens of various 
degrees* and a market, and early in the eleventh century. 
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bad erected u stone tower which + by the middle of that 
century was, in all probability, its most coriEpieuousIy 
new, as it is now tap most conspicuously ancient, feature, 
t he lower of St , M ichad ^ Ghureli. 

When, i n the memorabk year of 1066 1 hat blessing in 
disguise, the Norman invasion, fell like a thunderbolt on 
southern England, and within a few weeks of 1 he battle 
of Hustings had obliterated ihe rivalries of Mercia and 
Wessex, had overwhelmed all opposition, capturing 
or more often making unopposed entry into fortified 
places, Oxford was a town of considerable wealth and 
importance, important enough, in any case, to receive 
very speedy Attention from n Norman 3fL d to 

witness 1 he determined entry of D Qilgi s !■ orce, 
splashing through the fords of Cher well and 1 hames, in 
jingling chain mail* and conical topped helmets, pciums 
fluttering, kite-shaped shields rattling, and the long 
swords ctanki ng ominously* Whether the C as tie on t he 
mound, or the town within its bidwartsp or both , resisted 
for a whi le, t here is n o certai n means u t knows ng. £0 uie 
think thru there w r as a short siege, others that submis¬ 
sion was immediate. What is very certain is that the 
conqueror* lost little time in raking accurate stock of 
their new possessions, in repairing'the walls and bridges 
an di n setting t o work, nodoubt withforcedlocji 1 lafcK hi r , 
to build a powerful fortress on the site of the Saxon 
stronghold and its Mound. 

With the establishment of the Normans and the 
Domesday Survey t vve at once get upon a firmer footing 
as to facts and dates, and, by the evidence or that in¬ 
valuable compilation, we learn that very soon after the 
Conquest there were at Oxford £43 houses paying 
11 geld 11 or tax, and 47S unoccupied and ruinous, pro¬ 
bably as the result of the recent fire, and h ai any rate, 
unable to p;n tax. The Ki ng has twenty wall man 
sioiis " which were Earl At gar's in the time of king 
Edward 14 paying ri as it is stilled, 4 ‘ both then and now 
fourteen shillings less twopence M ; and one mansion 
paving sixpence, belonging ioShipton ; another paying 
foLirpence, belonging to Bloxham, a third paying thirty 
pence + belonging to Risbnrough ; and two others paying 
fourpencc, belonging to Twyfordin Buckmgh&mahire h 
one of these is unoccupied. They arc called wall man¬ 
sions, 4fc because if there is need and the king 
command it* they shall repair the wall. 

Further we learn that 41 Alt the burgesses of Oxeuc- 
ford hold in common a pasture outside the wall that 
brings in six shillings and eight pence/ 1 I lus pasture is 
the noble Port Meadow which the burgesses still enjoy, 
and the income from which seems as modest as t ic 

house rents. ^ _ 1 

Another of the Conqueror's officers— Roger of Ivti, 
Ruben dTNIgFs brother in arms, held fifteen houses m 
Oxford and considerable other property. In 
D'Ollgi began to build the castle, the great donjon 
or western tower of which still exists, alongside the 


Saxon Mound within the lines of the old moat, and 
upon the bank of the Mill Stream. 1 he old Mill, 
inventoried m Domesday Book, still exists and func¬ 
tions, under a modernised form. 

Other relics of D’OiJgLs building activities are the 
very interesting and typical Norman crypt of the 
Church of St. George under the lee of this tower, and 
the remarkable vaulted well Chamber of the xMound 
built above the 70 feet shaft of the well. 

Further remains of Norman work in Oxford arc 
fairly plentiful but Jess homogeneous. 

The Cathedral is a Norman church, though much 
amended, and overlaid by later work. In St. Petei/s 
in the East you have the remarkable and beautiful 
chancel and most characteristic and interesting crypt. 
There is Norman work in Holywell Church* notably 
the chancel arch, and a Norman cellar or crypt [cither 
name will serve— the choice is belt* cen Latin and Greek 
derivation) at Frewin Hah, 

A couple of miles or less to the eastward of the city is 
the wonderful little Norman church of Iffley, built in 
the second half of rhe twelfth century. 

All these instances show the robust, round-arched 
Norman manner very characteristically. 

The Normans w r cre not h of course, the first builders 
of churches in and around Oxford. The evidence of 
the building itself seems to show that the tower of St. 
Michael 1 * Church was prior to their arrival. It was 
probably damaged by siege or the recent lire* and 
partial rebuilding therefore necessary. The names of 
Saxon and of Celtic saints appear in the records of 
pre-Norman dedications, such as St. Wcrburgh, Si. 
Mildred, St. Prides wide, and St. Budoc, and it is 
probable, if uncertain, that beside the nunnery of St. 
Prides wide, there existed various small religious 
houses before the Conquest, and that there were 
schools attached to these which formed the humble 
beginnings of the great place of learning that was to 
come. It is at any rate certain that ihe permanent 
cstabliduMUt of the Normans and their soldiery was 
followed by those of religious orders from France, 
And this was only natural * for the Normans* albeit 
hard and dour, were devout, and their religion was a 
necessary part of their civilisation. Furthermore they 
were astute enough to welcome, in a strange and hostile 
country* and near their military strongholds, large 
mo nisteri es, whi eh represented increased man power, in 
case uf trouble. This reason may account for the later 
conversion of the nunnery of St.Frideswideinto a priory. 

The various orders came in rapid succession, the 
first apparently the Do mini cans or Black Friars, to 
whom Sands were given in the Jews Quarter, these 
they subsequently sold, and re-established themselves 
in St, Bbbe’s parish, where they built a home, church 
and schools, of which 1 think there is little or no 
vestige but the names of Bhckfriars Road and Street, 
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Next came the Franciscans or Gfty Frigjs f who 
were similarly established, and grew from the humblest 
beginning and the appropriate simplicity and poverty 
of their Tult t to affluence as well as learning. They 
aiso built a large convent, a church and schools. 
Later came the Benedictines, and the Carmelites or 
unite Friars, all bringing Larin and French* and 
establishing schools. 

1 he great Abbey of Qsney* West of Oxford, was 
founded early in the twelfth century by AugustinianR. 
I he abbey church is reported to have been of great 
magnificence, and when Oxford ceased to belong to 
the immense diocese of lincolu, the abbey became a 
cathedral and the abbot a bishop* Nothing of this 
abbey remains to-day 1 and little or any of the other 
religious liousts p such as fttwly Abbey h that sur¬ 
rounded Oxford, Their schools and the influence of 
3hose schools, and the scholarship promoted amongst 
the various orders, greatly helped to establish the 
early repute of Oxford as a place of learning allied to 
religion, a conjunction that was accepted as so obvious 
and natural, that in the early days of the University, 
i(& chief secular business, its meetings and disputations 
were carried on within the walls of ihe University 
Church of .Sc. Alan the Virgin, before the building of 
the Divinity -School, and the 11 Old 11 Schools in the 
quadrangle beneath the Bodleian Library. 

Learning at Oxford was, in the early days of the 
University* not well housed, but as rime brought 
increased wealth and increased numbers, it brought 
with them an increased demand for appropriate build¬ 
ings, and a natural desire for architectural dignity. So, 
from uncertain and humble beginnings* through times 
of Rreat hardship and difficulty, fttrife and disaster, 
through pestilence and famine, oppression and war, 
ihc little University in the little town between the 
rivers, has grown to world-wide fame and immense 
influence and prestige, and the town to a city cele¬ 
brated for the beauty $ the character and the interest 
of its buildings* 

1 o understand Oxford of to-day, it is first necessary 
to understand the form and disposition of medieval 
Oxford, the little walled town compressed within its 
fortifications. some of which happily survive. 

This, as you will see by Agas*a old map, present® the 
plan of an irregular oblong rather sack-like in form, 
roughly speaking some half-mile in length from east to 
west, and a quarter-mile in width from north to south, 
and having a more or less square eastern end or base* 
MO converging at the west end towards a nearly circular 
head which is the Castle with its M enceinte f ' and 
the Aloat formed by artificial extension of a river bend, 
Agas a and other old maps show rhe walls quite dearly 
and you may still, and with ease and comfort, see a 
considerable length of the northern and eastern por¬ 
tions. which form the boundary of New College 


garden, where you will see a typical bastion, and may 
observe that the beautiful little bell tower of that 
college occupies the site of another bastion, and wag t 
in fact, a defensive tower in the fortified line. The 
outer side of this w all is fully visible on the north side 
of New College, and at intervals behind the houses of 
Long Wall, where the eastern side of the old city wall 
ran southward to the east gate, at the end of High 
Street, and thence south-west and westward enclosing 
Merton College, where further portions of wail and 
bastion rnay still lie seen, to enclose Corpus College 
and Christ Church* just west of which was the south 
gate, and the bridge or Grand Pont, thence skirting 
the southern side of Pembroke College, to turn north 
westward towards the Castle ditch and the western city 
gate; and north-eastward to the north gate llanked 
by St, AJichaePs Church and the tower jocularly known 
as Bocardo. and so called, ii is said, from a difficult 
figure in logic, easier to get into than nut of - now long 
demolished, and which had a somewhat dismal history 
as a jail or lock-np T Thence the wall ran eastward, 
along the southern side of Broad Street, crossing the 
site of the Sheldonian Theatre, and passing behind 
ihai of the old Clarendon Press building, where if is 
indicated by lines cut into the pavement, to continue 
tn the Tower of New College before referred to, hut 
pierced, just north of Hertford College and the Chapel 
of St r Catherine, by a small gale which w r a® known as 
Smith Gate, 

It will be seen that several of the old colleges lie 
outside of the wills, Billiot, Trinity, St. John s and 
Wadhamtothe north, Worcester—formerly Gloucester 
Hall to the norfh-ivcst, and Magdalen to the cast, 
six in all, but all, excepting perhaps St. John's and 
\\ adham. built during a period when uiiy walls were 
still of importance, k was necessary then that the 
extra mural mediaeval college should be something of 
a fortress in itself, 


* in. iijutctnio century 


the Cathedral, and most of St Giles’s Church, with its 
very unusual four-gab led south aisle and lancet 
windows buil I before the end of its first quarter. The 
middle of the century added the handsome arcaded 
henry stage io the Cathedral tower and the short 
octagonal spire and columnar anf>te pinnacles. To- 
uar a its. end, and in a manner changing rapidly to 
what we know as the decorated or early fourteenth 
cen ury manner, cune the beautiful choir of Merton 
UtJlege Chapel, and the elaborate shrine of St. Prides- 
::,Y n Githedral. The fourteenth century 

* Oxford, including the 
rebuilding of the old aty wall, modi of which is still 
to be seem But Oxford, like so many other English 

bvSS’d ,, dt Wd Hl ltS r b 1 uillIin 5 and its crafts 

2 *eiJeadly arrest of the Black Death .which paralysed 

urn for a score or so of years after 134S, and you will 


It 
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find tittle wort dating from that period of gloom and 
depopulation ; towards the end, however, came the 
superb achievement of Xciv College. 

The fifteenth century, busy and active, added 
immensely to the buildings of Oxford, much that has 
disappeared and much that most happily remains. 
This period, indeed, set a fashion of college archi¬ 
tecture in Oxford that prevailed in essentials into the 
seventeenth century. The fifteenth saw the transepts 
and fine tower of Merton completed, IlalLiol hall and 
library built, All Souls 1 Front Quadrangle and Chapel, 
the Divinity School, and at Magdalen St. John’s 
Quadrangle,-the Founder's and Muniment towers, 
the chapel, hall and cloisters, and T finally, at its very 
termination, the admirable belt tower, begun at the 
close of the century and completed in the early yeans of 
the sixteenth, a fitting culmination to a splendid group. 

The sixteenth century saw Wolse/s ambitious and 
magnificent conversion of a monastic 11 house ,p into 
bis Cardinal’s College, now Christ Church, the building 
of the noble dining hall The great quadrangle, which 
contains the Canon's dwellings, and the various offices 
of this college, and forms a splendid vestibule of 
approach to the Cathedral, the long and finely pro¬ 
portioned front; with the great central gateway, and 
the flanking and angle turrets along St. Aldate's, the 
gate tower of winch remained unfinished till Wren 
added, late in the next century, the belfry that houses 
Ph Great Torn.” This century was, inter, too much 
disturbed by the Reformation and religious and political 
troubles, until its fourth quarter, for much building * 
but who 1 it did build was mostly in conservative -l Per- 
pcndicular pp Gothic, a manner it carried on + albeit 
with some semi-classical embellishment ft* well into, 
and as we have seen a little beyond, the seventeenth 
century* 

Of early seventeenth century architecture T of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean work, Oxford is full in its 
university, collegiate and domestic buildings. To 
the later seventeen and early eighteenth centuries, 
Wren and his followers contributed many bin I dings 
which, after two centuries ormore T are characteristic 
features of the Oxford of to-day; 

I do not attempt to describe these buildings ; they 
arc before you, and you will sec them for yourselves 
under the conduct, if you so desire it, of the initiated 
ladies and gentlemen who have volunteered for that 
service. 

In England, and especially in Oxford, the native 
local style of building lingered long after the partial 
adoption of a foreign manner, known as that of the 
Renaissance, and derived from the French, the 
Flemings and the Germans, w r ho were copying the 
Italians, who were copying* more or lesfl, the remains 
of Roman buildings and Greek statuary which they 
were rediscovering. 


The acceptation in this country was, fora long time* 
slow and half-hearted, and, throughout England, and 
more particularly in the west, there are many curious 
and interesting instances of survivals of and reversion 
to the native manner of Gothic architecture, but none, 
as far aa l am aware, more marked than in Oxford, 
which has been called in another relation 11 the home 
of lost causes," and has certainly been so in regard to 
Native Gothic architecture, when that was already 
a lost cause elsewhere. 

To cite three well-known instances, you have 
the deliberately Gothic College, founded, endowed 
and built in 1610, by Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wad ham. This College was destined, curiously, a 
little later to become the academic cradle of our 
greatest " Renaissance Architect **■—Sir Christapher 
Wren, who* however* had Ms moments of reversion 
to Gothic types. 

You then have two remarkable anachronisms in 
manner. The elaborate porch T actually Gothic in its 
general conception, but mas! deliberately and deter¬ 
minedly classic in detail and intention, added in 1637 
to the Gothic University Church of St* Alary the 
Virgin, by the gift of Archbishop Land's Chaplain - 
Dr. Morgan Owen, and by a designer of uncertain 
identity* thought by some to be Nicholas Stone, an 
attribution to which l personally incline. Three years 
later came the beautiful fan-vaulted staircase of Christ 
Church Hall, deliberately Gothic in all constructive 
essentials, and in genera! effect, but bearing indications 
of its actual period i n its roof bosses and minor details. 

There is, however, ,a still more startling instance of 
anachronism, of which I have only become definitely 
aware quite lately, in (he buildings forming the cast 
and west sides of the Middle Quadrangle at Grief 
These* with their muUioned windows, their doorways, 
strong courses, and hood moulds, and their coped and 
curvilinear gablets, all in ihe pronounced manner of 
the early seventeenth century, or as we call it, J acobean 
Gothic* date from the early years of the eighteenth 
century* 1719 and 1733. 

You will see* therefore, that the student of archi¬ 
tecture in Oxford must be well instructed as to dates, 
or walk warily in regard to attributed periods. He 
needs local as well as general historical knowledge* 

The theatre in which we are assembled, built by the 
munificence of Archbishop Sheldon and opened in 
J 669, was one of Wren** first essays in architecture, 
and still T as you observe, serves its purposes not 
unfitly* 

Several buildings in Oxford are attributed to him 
w r iihout the warrant uf positive evidence ; but since it is 
well known that hi* advice w as as freely given as it was 
freely sought, it is probable that, in many instances, he 
gave general advice without supplying positive direc¬ 
tions or drawings. He appears* however, to have been 
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employed upon work at Trinity College, anti eS ic north 
wing of the Garden Court is confidently attributed to 
him t and is said to have been in progress before the 
theatre was completed. 

He advised as to the rebuilding of Queen's College, 
and designed the chapel p and the design exists, though 
different in detail to that executed. But since Hawks¬ 
moor, hts pupil and friend, is known 10 have carried 
out the front quadrangle and its imposing screen and 
cupola, it is very possible that Wren, who was getting 
very old (he died in 1723 at the as*e of 91), gave 
advice, and, very likely, rough sketches for both 
chapd and hall. The old hall nr 11 refectory +t was 
only pulled down in 1722, so that it is unlikely that 
Sir Christopher can have seen the building of the new 
one. 

In regard to the chapel, more confidently attributed 
to him, it may he that he had made drawings for this 
and the hall' mid that Hawksmoor carried out both. 
The general treatment ul the front quadrangle, and the 
screen* completed about 1730, most probably were 
derived from the great man's inspiration. These 
striking features, however* so closely resemble in idea 
Dr. Cains’ Court and Gate of Honour at Cains College, 
Cambridge, which gave to his college a quadrangle 
with the chapel forming the north side, dwellings ujmn 
the cast and west, and the low screen and fine central 
gate on the south side, planned carefully by the very 
able and rather meticulous doctor fur the admission of 
southern sunshine, on clearly and emphatically stated 
grounds of health, that it'scent unlikely that the 
resemblance is accidental. 

Dr. Cain* had set a new fashion, in the open-fronted 
College Court. Hawksmoor* at any rate, repeated 
this form in his Great Quadrangle at All Souls College, 
next door, but in this instance, his 11 open Fl side, with 
its low central screen and gateway, is of necessity the 
west side* and, like all that he did at Ail Souls 4 is in 
the " Gothic manner/' Hm queer, thin, but pictur¬ 
esque twin towers, which seem to have been suggested 
by the west froiU of a church, perhaps by Wren's 
suggestions for West minster Abbey B face the screen on 
the east side of the quadrangle. On the north side of 
this fine court, and over the central doorway of the 
Codrington Library* is an indubitable bit of Wren's 
work, designed by him as a Fellow, as he had become, 
for his own college. This is the great sundial which 
he seis out p and which w r as first pul up on the north 
side of the beautiful and complete little front quad¬ 
rangle* upon the range combining chapel and half. 

Hawksmoor** work at All Souls is much criticised, 
but whatever it* merits or demerits, one most con¬ 
spicuous service rendered hy him to that College, to 
Oxford and the world, should never he forgotten. 
This service was to protest against, and successfully, 
the demolition* actually proposed to him by the Col¬ 


lege, of the beautiful little front quadrangle with its 
entrance tower on the High Street, almost all of the 
fifteenth century and very perfect. He thus resisted 
the opportunity of planning and building a complete 
new College, He says : ' J Whatever is good in its kind 
ought to be preserved in respect to antiquity a* we‘l as 
our present advantage, for destruction can be profit¬ 
able to non but such as live by it. What I am offering 
at in this article in. for the preservation of Antieni 
durable Publkk Buildings that are strong and usfull, 
instead of erecting new fantastical! perishable Trash/' 

lie carried the day, and the quadrangle and its tower 
remain, as you will, 1 hope, sec for yourselves thi* 
afternoon. 

With this fine achievement, which should insure to 
Nicholas Hawksmoor a niche in any future hall of ihe 
Society for the protection of Ancient Buildings, we 
may, m all honour and regard, bid adieu to h h memory, 
whether or no we agree with Walpole in his dictum 
upon his work at All Souls, that " the Architect has 
blundered into a picturesque scenery not devoid of 
grandeur/ 1 If he had not won his victory, you would 
be unahle To see several very beautiful and interesting 
things that [ hope you will sec, On the east suit of 
the front quadrangle and on the first floor is the 
elaborate and charming old Library* late Klizabethan or 
early Jacobean f with its fascinating ceiling, it* 
"lantern* 1 pendant*, its panelling and its heraldry. 
You will aTsn sec the fine lit lie Chapel, its imposing 
oak screen, and its admirable old glass. The hall and 
its pictures, and the very handsome Codrington 
Library, which contain amongst ils chief treasures, a 
large collection of Wren's drawings* It shnuld he 
borne in mind that the College of All Souls, or '* All 
Soulen College," was founded by Archbishop Chichele, 
himself a Wykehamist* in 1437, for the study of 
philosophy, theology and law, but primarily and 
ostensibly as a war memorial, where masses might 
be Rung for the souls of those who fell in the 
French wars. 

I must apologise if my dates and references seem to 
come in odd order, hut Wren and Hawksmoor have 
led me to All Souls p and that College not unnaturally 
tq some hint of its origin. 

Is is easier to trace the origin and dales of foundation 
of the colleges than those of she university itself, and 
my temerity, in this presence, carries me mi further 
than the statement that the University of Paris appears 
to have been, to some extent p a model for that of 
Oxford, and that, as the University of Paris is thought 
to have grown from the schools of Notre Dim*, that nf 
Oxfurd may have found its origin in those of St. Frides- 
wide, which appear to have been grouped to the west¬ 
ward of the church of that uiiu, and therefore to have 
occupied part of the sites of Christ Church and Tom 
Quad. 
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A strong connection with France was a natural 
outcome of the Norman Conquest, and about a hundred 
t ears after that event there stems to have been a nug ra¬ 
ti on of Kmt Iish students from Paris to Oxford. There is 
frequent mention of French speaking at Oxford, and 
nothing can be more likely than that, under Norman- 
French dominance, and with a French-speaking garri- 
HOFi .it the (.'aatlc. that tongue should have been, as it 
was at Westminster, the common speech of rhe edu- 
cated classes, 

Mr. Bekisc, in his book on Oxford, states that a 
statute of the thirteen century ordains that Latin 
should he construed in English and French alternately, 
iest French he dropped altogether. 

W fiat I believe may chiefly interest my brother archi- 
tccls p who are present in such numbers to-day* is the 
evolution and establish merit Ixuh -n Oxford and at 
Cambridge, of the typical grouping and form of college 
buddings, and it seems to me that, as the more ancient 
Li m varsity of the two and possessing, in Merton College H 
flic earliest of delt berate college foundations, and in 
A e w Col I egc \ li e most tv p ic a l ca r ly i ns tan ee of ca ref ul ] y 
nrdajtifid architectural grouping, on a well conceived 
plan, it is iit Oxford that the ear I its E tvpc mac be best 
studied. - 


But before considering the matured college plan it 
^ sM be well 10 give ,l little attention to the secular halls 
1 't various dates and descriptions, like the hostels or 
celh or religions orders, whose monasteries were at some 
distance, which were the precursors of the colleges, and 
several of which existed as separate corporations and 
separate architectural entities until the last quarter of 
ast century, when they were absorbed by colleges* 
ne, however, remains, as in plan anti general arrange- 
ment 3 little college complete with chapel, hall and 
1 I his is St. Edmund s HaJ] in Queen's Lane, 

and upon the smith side of the Church of St. Peter’s 
J 11 the hast, of the south side of whose churchyard it 
n rms the boundary. It is very well worth visiting, 
^ Ule one remaining instance of a n Hall M in use as 
and for m individual charm and interest. It was 
ounded, or refound ed p in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century hm tradition attributes its foundation to St, 
miind in the early part of the thirteenth century. 

Hi— a ^ r * lDUfifiS or hostels, for they were known bv all 
ChC w * re ^e original communal lodgings of 

* .I 3 / 5 ' ant * were the natural outcome of tncdl- 

V ,l c ?Jl/ E bona. Binds of poor scholars made their way 
jn different parts of the country* from north, south, 
du ,F " tst » loscck learning at Oxford, They naturally 
j ^ * n K c *her in a strange town, and grouped them- 
of -rf ^ err deader* who by seniority, superiority 
ucan on ot f orce Q f character assumed or was 
xHS for * h3t position. Thus the position of header 
the ..% tUn ^ er wtiat€ver title, filled itself naturally, and 
other very necessary official, the treasurer, purse 


keeper, or “ bursar/* to see to the collection and 
expenditure of the pooled resources of the group, was 
found in one of h* members having the required 
aptitudes. 

These groupings of students, generally formed by 
young men coming from distant towns lpt countricL 
occurred throughout Europe wherever universttes, 
were established, at Bologna, Sahmanca, Paris and 
elsewhere In Paris these groups of students, whose 
hostels grew eventually into important colleges, were 
fcnowm as “ h nations,” even when they represented 
other towns or provinces in France—nations of Picardy 
and Normandy as well as of England, Scotland and 
Ere!and. The same system obtained amongst the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in their ostabliah- 
meni at Malta, where t liu host dries, which grew 10 be 
rather magnificent buildings, arc still known as 
" auberges/’ or inns, like our ovm Inns of Court* and 
where the different nationalities were known as the 
dJ langue fci or language of France* of Italy,of Castide T erc, 
At W&tc rater College there stilt happily exists a 
smafl group of medieval buildings which arc the chief 
remains of Gloucester Hall, which ceased* in name,, to 
L-xist in 1714, when the site, buildings, and tide were 
merged in the new foundation of Worcester College. 
These small stoiu buildings arc intcresting intrinsically 
for their actual charm, and as types of die early 
monastic hostels, known as Ht cells ” or 1 cameras,” 
which were built to house the students sent to Oxford 
front various Benedictine abbey* nr monasteries* 
mostly in the southern provinces. They possess a 
good deal of si me-worn derail in windows* doorways 
and mouldings, but have been a good deal altered, and 
adapted to later uses* They still bear carved stone 
cop ts of arms, of some of the monastic houses or the 
foundations which they represented, and formed a 
portion, since the Reformation, of the general buddings 
of Gloucester Hall, which retained the name of the 
great monastery of Gloucester. The monasteries of 
Abingdon, Bury Sf. Edmunds* Coventry* Evesham, 
Eynsham, Glastonbury, Norwich, Reading, St. Alban*, 
and Westminster were all formerly represented by 
cells on this site. 

In Oxford, probably in imitation of Paris, the 
scholars were divided into nations, northern and 
southern, with practotft to keep order, and the respec¬ 
tive nations were careful, as Mr, Boase tel la m in his 
excellent book of the Historic Towns series p that one 
of these proctor* should always he a south and (he 
other a north countryman. The Irish and Welsh* he 
says, usually sided with 1 he southerner*, and the Scotch 
with the northerners, and that* 1 m *389 the northerner* 
sacked several halls and much ill-treated the Welsh ,f 
while you may be surprised to learn* from the same 
source, that in 1401 the Irish had a riot of their ow n, 
and they were mostly banished in 1422." 
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The earliest secular lolls were sometimes mere 
assemblages of students in any obtainable lodging, or, 
in rrmnv cases, in an inn. As time went on, some of the 
more numerous or richer groups managed to acquire 
stone houses, mostly built by the Jews, as before stated, 
and roofed with the some tiles which arc the character¬ 
istic and beautiful roofing material m Oxford, but 
which, alas ! have, in view of expense, yielded place 
enormously of laic, to red tiles, or the abomination ol 
purple Welsh slates. 

These halls were, nf course, at first, merely ordinary 
dwelling-houses, small and roughly adapted to their 
use by the students. A kitchen, a common room lor 
meals, and a few bedrooms or a Id It capable of use as a 
dormitory* were usually all they had 10 boast, or all 
indeed that waft denuded of them. 

They were often known by names derived from 
their external peculiarities* or from their position, their 
owners, or the patron saint of a neighbouring church. 
There were such names as Uroadgates Hull* Angle Hull, 
White Hall, and Black Hall, die last still existing, in 
name, at any rate, in a fine seventeenth century house 
opposite St. Giles's Church, in the wide street to the 
north known as Si. GifcsV Chimney Halleys CM 
Head Urn, to who*® Story of Oxford 1 am indented tor 
much information about these halls, “ rec ^* s the' days 
when a large chimney was a rarity. Many halls re¬ 
tained the names of ihcir owner*. like Peek water 3 Inn, 
formerly on the idle of Peck water Quad, at Chnst 
Church, others from the signs of the inns in which they 
were first established, or the signs they had adopted for 
distinction, and had hung over their doom, such as t ie 
Brazen N'ose, the Eagle, the Elephant, the Saracen s 
Head and the Swan. Of the existing inns, the Claren¬ 
don was built on the site of an old inn or hall known as 
the Star ; the Roebuck was once Coventry Hall. 

The halls or hostels, in the process of time, as the 
University gathered power and prestige, and the 
benefactions of the rich and benevuicnt were attracted 
to Oxford, being found to he insufficient for t c 
influx of students, the deliberate foundation and 

building of colleges naturally followed. 

University College claims, and apparently with jus- 
ticc, to be the earliest of University endowments. At 
first known as the Great, or Mickle University Hall; it 
had a North-country connection, and was endowed m 
12+q bv William, Archdeacon of Durham. Statutes 
were granted to the Hall in lifb, which I suppose may 
be taken as the date of incorporation. At first estab¬ 
lished on the north side of the High Street, moved in 
to its present site on the southern side ol that 
street, where its fine, long and homogeneous front, 
though it i* not all of one date, adds immensely to its 
character and dignity. 

It is, however, to Merton College that we must turn 
for the first example of a college deliberately founded 


d* uflro upon a carefully preordained scheme, ^ er ‘ 
ton College was founded by Walter de Merton, of 
Merton in Surrey, a man of great ability and distinc- 
dosometime Chancellor ti> Henry HI* and Bishop 
of Rochester* from whom he obtained a charter in 
1364 to incorporate lus establishment of hcholars or 
Merton, at Malden in Surrey, into an independent 
society* Later, in 12.74, he transferred this establish- 
ment to Oxford to its present site^ purchased tVom 
Abbey r>f Reading and in corporal ing the Parish Church 
of Sl John. His intention was to provide means of 
maintenance for poor students, and their education for 
the service of Church and State* and he drew up carem 
and exact rules for the governance of his College. He 
banned all Monastic influence; no monk or friar was 
lo be admitted on his foundation, but the secular 

clergy onh\ a .. . 

Of the first buildings of Merton College. Imle now 
rccnains h Home of the carving over the College ^ate- 
way, the great north door of the Hall, and perhaps the 
treasury and part of the sacristy. The noble chapel, 
the hall, anti the incomparable library* as well as the 
charming inner quadrangle known as Mob Quad.. ^ rc 
all of later date. The choir of the chapd dates from 
the end of the thirteenth century* the transepts begun 
Apparently in that century or early in the fourteenth* 
but were not completed till the fifteenth* while tlie hue 
tower was finished in 1451. The chapel seems to ha>e 
been planned as a cruciform church, with nave, tran¬ 
septs and choir, but the mive was never built* perhaps 
in imitation of the plan of the Chapel of New College, 
which, though begun much later* was finished car ter. 

Merton College* albeit possessed of extraordinary 
charm and beauty, is not a typical college, as we under¬ 
stand that term, in general plan or arrangement. Its 
planning b irregular and not deliberately evolved. 

Its nearest cofiiemporarv* or immediate Successor in 
date of foundation* Buffi#! College* founded in 1266* 
possesses no buildings coeval with ihe earliest of 
Merton, and was upon a smaller *ca 1 c ; it ftiifi possesses 
its old hall and library and a very beautiful oriel window 
a|] of the fifteenth century, but beyond the plan of iift 
front quadrangle and entrance! which is of the accepted 
college type of the fifteenth century* it has been so much 
rebuilt and modernised that it neither convey# the 
effect of its antiquity, nor its original disposition. 

As a nobly conceived and nobly executed group of 
college buildings, finely planned and finely built, the 
New College of Si. Mary dc Win ton* commonly called 
New College, founded in 1379 by William of Wytte- 
ham r Bishop of Winchester* presents, as I think* the 
most perfect type of the used larva! college and one of 
the most remarkable instances of adroit and supremely 
dignified use of an irregular and somewhat difficult 
site to be found in* or out of* this country, i speak of 
the original buildings of the founder. The beautiful 
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front quadrangle ivas b-itlty marred in the seventeenth 
century by the clumsy addition of a storey to the long* 
low fourteenth century buildings, and ilw high 
northern range uf chape! and hail have suffered in 
consequence by the alteration of scale thus occasioned. 
But they are noble bull dings in themselves, albeit 
somewhat mauled in recent times. The very perfect 
little cloister, with Its chestnut timbered roof, its 
garth intended as a cemetery far the Society, the 
admirably proportioned bell lower, on the rampart 
line, the warden** lodgings, the simple and dignified 
College gateway* and the bold and charming device 
of the arched wing of the lodging*, carried over she 
lane to increase building space, and form & bridge for 
the warden to his garden, and to the noble tit tie bam, 
which faces the long stable builds lifts on this northern 
side of the tane* are all intact, or so little touched that: 
the sense of the fourteenth century seeing still to linger 
abnut itie grey old walls. 

In the afitechapel you have the contrast of the fine 
traditional craftsmanship of the fifteenth century 
glass, with the graceful anti accomplished senti¬ 
mentalism—divorced from craftsmanship—of the hue 
eighteenth. 

Intended by its founder as a senior college or 
secondary school to hi* College at Winchester for 
younger scholars, Wvkeham achieved ai once two 
great educational ideals. He founded together a model 
college and a model public school* both housed in noble 
buildings. He was a most remarkable man* astute* 
practical, a great malt nf alLirs p and with it sure instinct 
for architecture* fostered no doubt by hi& early contact 
with the crafts, and some early practice in business by 
his juvenile experiences. Bom the son uf a carpenter 
at Wykeham, he was educated at a grammar school, 
and subsequently in a notary’s office. He was some¬ 
time supervisor of the King's works at W incisor, where, 
it may he presumed^ he learned architecture, . Oxford 
owes him much, his college became a model in many 
respects, architectural and other. His conjunction of 
ublic school and college was copied by Henry \ j-± In 
is linking of Eton with King*# College, Cambri dge, 
and later bv 81 r Thomas White in linking hi* College 
of St. John with Merchant Taylors' School, while 
his architectural conception of a college was largely 
i mi taxed at Oxford. This is conspicuously the case m 
respect to the chapel plan, adopted by so many of 
the subsequent chapels* of the long collegiate or 
monastic choir, screened from a short nave arranged 
for four a I Mrs,, but large enough to form an atitechapel, 
capable of being used, as before the Reformation it 
frequently was used* for lectuies and disputaTions, 
His placing of hall and chapel in one continuous range* 
a* the side of a quadrangle* you will find in several 
mher colleges* It is observable that at New College 
the high range of chapel and hall is placed upon the 


north side of the quadrangle, the best position t as, 
while shutting no sunshine off the quadrangle, it 
receives full uindhine itself on its southern hank. 

Time and your patience I fear will nut permit me to 
describe or even to mention more than n very fen of 
the other fine colleges of Oxford, all of which arc 
interesting in their degree and most of which have 
interest and beauty uf a very high order. I must, how¬ 
ever, and on every account, >ay something of Magdalen, 
where the adroit use of an unusually beautiful site, [he 
happy adaptation of the existing buildings of the 
Hospital of St. John, the fine proportions and beauti¬ 
ful detail of its media?*;tl buildings* and the very 
dignified range of the early eighteenth century known 
as the New Buildings, form a college group which 
with its deer park, great trees, wide garden and raver 
walks amid the windings of the Cherwcli, make of 
Magdalen a collegiate pkaxaunuc unlike anything else 
in the world. 

Like New College, it had a great* energetic and rich 
founder in William uf Waynflctc. Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, and first Provost of Eton* who founded the 
College of St. Mary Magdalen about 1448. The long 
southern front, aligning the roadway between the kite 
of the old East Gate, and the Bridge, stands upon and 
incorporates parts of the buildings of iht Hospital of 
St. John, and contains, in a blocked doorway still in 
evidence, the dole-gate where doles or food were 
handed out to pilgrims, or the prior students 
trudging to their homes and provided with the 
chancellor a licence to beg. 

The fine bell tower, whose proportion* give it a 
greater apparent height than it possesses- il is only 
about 120 feet high to the top of the parapet, and i, 0 
feet to that of the pinnacles, was begun about 1492* 
and took 11 years to compteic. The design appears 
to be so perfect as it stands, that it greatly surprised 
me* when entrusted with Its repair some dozen years 
ago, to find that the very effective octagonal angle 
buttresses were not originally intended, the quoins 
of plainly finished angles existing behind them. This 
•hows that the whole design of the noble crown of 
pierced parapet, angle and intermediate pinnacles* 
could not have been part of the designer's first 
intentions, 

The most remarkable clusters* with their buttresses, 
symbolic figures and grotesques, were evidently built 
on the mediaeval model but without intention of 
the medieval use as a place for exercise and medita¬ 
tion in the open air, hut rather as a convenient covered 
passage of connection, around the new fashion of 
quadrangle, between the various parts of the college, 
the chapel, the hall and its offices* the President 1 # 
lodgings, the library, and the various chamber# and 
dwellings of the college, which form the main body of 
the college, the intended entrance bring hy the door in 
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the superb Founders Tower, the old irregular quad- 
Tangle of St. John remaining as a sort of forecourt. 

The delightful Grammar Hall on the west side of 
St, John's Quadrangle is a relic of the former founda¬ 
tion, and the most effective and proportionate buildinga 
between Tower and river though thoroughly Gothic 
in type were not added until later. 

The fcK New Buildings/' across the wide garden to 
the north of the Cloisters, were put up in or about *731* 

The latest addition of Si, SwirJuin 1 * Quadrangle was 
built in iS8a T from the designs of Messrs, G. F r 
Bod ley P R.A., and Tho*. Garner. The Quadrangle, 
however, has never been fully completed. 

It will be observed that the New College plans of 
forming one side of the quadrangle, by Pacing the 
chapel and hall end to end, under one roof, was 
copied here, and that the short nave or aniechapel 
of which that college had set the fashion, was here 
observed, 

Magdalen has alw ays maintained a strong connection 
with Winchester, whose bishop is the visitor of the 
College, and with Eton through its founder, but it has 
three Schools for boys of its ow n, one at its gates, one 
at Bratklcy p and one at Waynflete. 

1 can only briefly mention one other college, of a 
taler date, and of conspicuous interest and beauty, 
the College of 3t + John, in the broad street known as 
St, Giles, and, like Magdalen* outside the dty walls. 

Again, like Magdalen, this college was built upon 
the site, and incorporated part of tine buddings nf an 
older foundation, (he suppressed College of £t. 
Bernard, founded in 1437 by Archbishop Cichde for 
the Cistercian monks of Rewly Abbey, dissolved by 
Henry VIII. 

The College of St, John Baptist was founded m 
1555- by Sir Thomas White, Merchant Taylor, and 
twice Lord Mayor of London p and preserves In the 
range which forms the west Ironi, with ita lower 
Gateway* a portion of St. Bernard's College, together 
with the interesting forecourt enclosed by low stone 
walls, with a heavy weathered coping, St. Johns 
bring the only college to retain its external forecourt 
intact, though Ralliol* upon the evidence of eighteen lb 
century prints, retained one until far into that ccfitury, 
and Wadham retains the form, but fenced with 


modern railings. St. John's present*, in plan, no 
unusual features. It accepted the admitted type, but, 
in proportion, charm of design and of detail, as well as 
in the bcautv of its garden it has its own extreme *lis- 
tinction. Its Hall And its Chapel, 1503-30* are placed 
wisely on the north side of its first quad r ingle, Like 
those of New College. In the inner or Canterbury 
Quadrangle, which was completed about 1636* it has 
semi-classical colonnades K and a magnificent central 
" frontispiece/ 1 with admirable bronse statue* ol 
Charles I and Henrietta Maria. 

The colonnades, as a convenient college adjunct, 
may have been suggested by the arcades of Magdalen 
cloisters. The college ig r of course, indelibly associated 
with the memory of Archbishop Laud, President 11 1 
the Colic gc t and acme time Chancellor, whose dis¬ 
tinction of taste, scholarship and conspicuous loyally 
are reflected in the beauty of the Canterbury Quad¬ 
rangle, whose name commemorates his Archbishopric, 
in the rich and handsome library, in the royal stafuea* 
and in the extreme beauty of the east or garden front 
of this remarkable college. There are many other 
colleges of great interest -historical and aidmectund, 
with which 1 must not attempt ro deal, within my 
space, 

1 wish in the presence of architects to pay a passing 
tribute to the talents of ; n amateur architect. Dean 
Aldrich, who designed the existing Church of All 
Haims, and Peck water Quadrangle at Christ Church. 

1 cannot trespass further upon your time and 
tience* but I am sure that those of my audience w ho 
ve already seen something of Oxford, and yon will 
all, indeed, be of that number by this time to-morrow, 
will admit the impossibility of conveying anything 
further than the merest suggestion of its architecture, 
as illustrating it£ history, ami of its history aa explaining 
its architecture, within the limits of even a longer 
paper than mine, and 1 fear, indeed, that it may have 
been, with all its omissions and abstentions, barely 
within the limits of your patience. 

May 1 end by expressing the hope that those of you 
who arc here for the first time may carry away the 
happiest impressions of your visit, that those others 
to whom Oxford was already known may find, as I 
have always found, th.it her charm ever increases and 
her interest never fails. 
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Town Planning in a City like Oxford' 

BY RAYMOND UNWIN \f\) 


T HE historical sketch of Oxford which we have 
had the advantage of hearing from Mr, Edward 
Warren to-day has relieved me of any necessity 
10 say much a* tvs what 11 like pp of city Oxford has been 
hi the past. In view, however* of Lcs bearing on the 
town planning uf such a city, I nmy perhaps refer m 
the extent that its history has been influenced by its 
dual life. This has sometimes given rise 10 conflict of 
interest and divergence of purpose ; Lit other times 
there h.is been a realisation of the interdependence ot 
the University and the town, and an appreciation of 
the necessity for an accommodation of the interests ol 
these two important section* of the community and 
mutual respect for ijteir needs. Fur sonic four een- 
furies probably, perhaps for much longer, before it was 
known ;is a seat of learning* Oxford developed as an 
important commercial centre, taking rank among the 
first half-doften English cities of the period. In those 
day* it owed nothing of its influence or its importance 
to a University: it owed much* however, t*> its geo¬ 
graphical situation, on the natural highway of Com¬ 
merce afforded by the River Thames, and to ihc fertile 
regions of inland country around it. We have been 
familiar wiih the mythical association of the U niverrity 
with Alfred the Great. Whatever truth there may be 10 
that (radii ion, authorities so Far as I know them, seem 
generally agreed that Oxford was an important city* 
at nhy rate by the end of the ninth century 5 while it 
was not until the end of the twelfth or beginning of (he 
thirteenth century that the gathering of teachers and 
scholars, that developed into the University, assumed 
such importance as to exert ati effective influence an 
the life of the city, or to become a rival authority to that 
of the municipal government. From that period 
however, the University seems to have grown rapidly 
La power and authority. Gradually, not without fierce 
and sometimes bloody conflict* aided by the King and 
the Church, it established 50 complete a control that 
the commercial development of the city on independent 
lines was arrested, and the town of Oxford gradually 
became more and more occupied in the housing* feed¬ 
ing, clothing, and supplying the other material wants 
of the Ecclesiastical Orders, the students, arid their 
teacher®, who made up the University. Only in 
comparatively modern times* and tn some respects 
within the memory of many of us here, has the city 
of Oxford recovered complete municipal autonomy, 
and there arc fields of jurisdiction which are still 
shared with the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 

These two distinct and fully developed branches of 
life, the University and the Commercial Town, sit still 
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the most notable characteristics. Their different needs 
and rhe extent of their mutual dependence constitute 
Rome of the must funds mental considerations affecting 
the town planning of the city. 

There have been many changes here during the last 
half century since the days when as a boy I first learnt 
to love the place and its buildings* shared its rich 
opportunities* Eicard something of beauty from Kuskin 
and of civic duty from rhe liberal-minded rector of 
Carfax Church, long ago removed. At that time the 
City Fathers still attended the church in (heir rubes of 
office, marching in procession from the Town Halt 
every Sunday morning. Though there is much that one 
misses with regret, I am glad to believe that there lias 
been a great growth of mutual underslanding and 
respect on the part of the City and the University, 
Ardently as anyone familiar aiih Oxford in the seven¬ 
ties must wish that it had been possible then to obtain 
the protection and guidance of a tow n planning scheme, 

[ am not sure that at lha! time it might not have been 
diflicult to secure the degree of understanding between 
Town and Gown, and the harmony of aims in regard 
to the city, which are essential to the working out of a 
good plan fur its future development. To-day there is 
every reason to hope for hearty co-operation in this 
work. The harmony thus secured, and the promise it 
affords for the future, are no small compensation for 
the losses in buildings and spots of beauty, tome of 
which might perhaps have been preserved had wc as a 

S te earlier waked up to the need for planning and 
incc in the development of our cities- 
Oxford is not alone in that its town planning 
problems are peculiar. Every city has its own special 
conditions and needs. One may say of each great city 
that it has a character* almost a personality, of it* own, 
which the town planner should seek to preserve and 
develop. But of few cities are the special circumstance* 
so important* and the character so unique, as in the 
case of Oxford ; consequently they should be a 
dominating influence tn the planning of (he city. 
There are university cities in which the town is so 
large and important (hat the University exerts little 
appreciable influence on its development; there are 
at hers ire which the town h so small that its chief 
function ia t and is likely to remain, that of ministering 
to the material needs of the University. Oxford h in a 
verv different position. Here the city is the older 
partner : it has a long and honourable history- On 
many occasions ii has been chosen as the seat or refuge 
of the English Parliament. Before the University was 
constituted the towm had intimate connection* almost 
on a footing of equality, with the City of London. The 
City Fathers have been brought into relations of 
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special loyalty with several of ihe Kings and Queens 
of England. The town has, indeed, a life history and a 
personality of its own. At the same time, its relation 10 
the great University, which has tin equally glorious past, 
and an even more world-wide reputation, has been one 
of the greatest interdependence and intimacy, not 
always free from strain or jealousy. The ties which 
unite the two resemble, perhaps, the union and ihe 
bonds of matrimony. The problems of their mutual 
relation* and their rights are at least not unlike those of 
two married people, each of whom has a strong 
individuality and is inspired by the honourable desire 
for a personal career. Such a relationship will not be 
permanently harmonious on the basis of the sub¬ 
ordination of cither parly, but only on that of mutual 
respect and understanding, on a nght appreciation of 
the importance of the different fu net ions which each 
has to perform, and a due acceptance of the limitations 
which their relationship and their dependence on one 
another muM Impose on both alike. 

When we consider that this dual life of such excep¬ 
tional interest and value is housed in and about an 
ancient city, which, as a mere collection of buildings 
of interest and beauty, constitutes one of the greatest 
and must highly prized ireasures of the world, wc shall 
begin to realise something of the difficulty* and some- 
thing too of the fascination, which the preparation of 
a town plan for Oxford and the surrounding lands w ilt 
present. In the joint working out of this plan, we may 
confidently hope for a. further advance of that mutual 
appreciation between the University and the City 
which has already made so much progress, since the 
time w hen T. H. Green, of Bailie], made the encourage¬ 
ment of good understanding between these two bodies 
one of the aims of his life. 

In few other towns do the young citizens have such 
oppoftunities for the enjoyment of culture or the 
acquisition of knowledge. For such advantages it would 
not be an excessive price if the driven* were to he 
asked to stand a ILcUe aside from the great rush towards 
industrial and commercial pre-eminence which absorbs 
the life of many other less fortunate towns* On the 
other hand, perhaps in no other University have the 
students quite so good an opportunity ot establishing 
contact with the forms of English municipal govern¬ 
ment and the traditions of civic independence upon 
which so much of our national file and Jibe tty depend. 
In few other places has such a complete and charac¬ 
teristic University life been preserved ; in some sense 
it i? a life apart ; nevertheless there is here this 
unique opportunity to maintain! during those impres¬ 
sionable years spent on the academic course, a contact 
with a very living dty, which, if taken advantage of, 
will add enormously to the value of the knowledge 
and experience acquired at this great seat of learning* 
For such advantages the University may well concede 


all the scope and opportunities for civic life and develop¬ 
ment which can be provided without actual detriment 
to the purpose it exists to serve. 

We may confidently expect that in making their 
plans University and Municipality alike will cheer¬ 
fully recognise the duly which they owe to mankind to 
preserve from injury the unique beauty of the city 
which they have jointly inherited. Sharing the respect 
and affect ton for their common home, they may be 
relied on the more willingly to put up with such com¬ 
parative inconvenience as may be necessary to con¬ 
serve its character. As se becomes urgent to solve the 
problems which progress brings up—problems of 
congested traffic, of expanding commerce, of modern 
requirements in sanitation, and the like, before adopt¬ 
ing any solution dangerous to the existing beauty ihcy 
will search diligently for alternative methods, seeking 
each time to find the way out of or round their diffi¬ 
culties which will hesi harmonise with the grniuS loci 
$0 highly treasured. 

The right of the present generation to a reasonable 
enjoyment of ihe advantages which present know ledge 
makes possible must not hr ignored ; nevertheless it 
will be realised that m Oxford there arc offered other 
special opportunities and enjoyments not available 
elsewhere. It may well be the privilege of tier present 
inhabitants 10 forgo some degree of realisation of 
the new opportunities which arc so common m other 
places, that Lhcre may he preserved in greater perfection 
those older and more unique treasures which here 
done arc to he found. While, no doubt, we shall vary 
in our views as to the price which we should he willing 
to pay in personal deprivation or inconvenience to 
preserve the spirit and character of Oxford, perhaps 
1 may assume agreement as to the outstanding import¬ 
ance In this city of such preservation, and pass on 10 
suggest 1 he bearing which this agreed attitude will have 
upon one or two matters connected with the practical 
problem of preparing a I own planning scheme for the 
district, First let me heartily congratulate the City 
Corporation and shdr officials on the steps already 
taken. Instead of being content wiih a small scheme 
for the unbuilt-on area within the city boundaries, 
they have taken a more adequate view of the area which 
is intimately bound lip with Oxford, and have realised 
that ihe built-up centre of the city is vital fq the 
scheme. Authority has now been given by the Minister 
of Health for a scheme to be prepared for practically 
ail the land within a radius of three milts from Carfax. 
At no distant date a preliminary statement of the pro¬ 
posals will be coiled for. h will be realised that town 
planning on this scale is no mere scheme for developing 
a few housing sites, as some seem to think* On the 
other hand, it is tin scheme: for stereotyping in detail 
the planning of all the sites within that vast area. 
Nor is a town planning scheme a pteltminarY measure 
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lu [he cnljrgenient of the borough boundary ; on the 
contrary, while ii secures co-operation in planning, it 
leaves full autonomy to surrounding Authorities in 
Administration. Tow n planning is, in fact, the applica- 
lion of imagination, skill and foresight to direct and 
guide the future development of the area, instead of 
leaving it entirely to the mercy of the haphazard play 
of individual interest or caprice* It consists in Idling 
ahead, studying the growing requirements of the dis¬ 
trict, foreseeing the dangers which threaten, and mak¬ 
ing a general plan of the main line* of development 
which will best provide for the growing needs, and 
avoid danger to the existing city,. 

Increasing traffic I imagine to be one of the most 
threatening dangers. You share this difficulty with all 
modern cities, I nit whereas most of them art still 
obse^cd with the importance of providing more and 
more find!ides for an ever-growing volume of move¬ 
ment, you, I hope, will first seek to discover how 
far ii may be practicable to abate the swollen stream 
which already threatens [o flood your central area. 
You will inquire whether some of it may be directed 
into ne\v channels. and $c cafried harmleady round 1 he 
threatened district. Even more important,youwjJJ study 
hnw needless movement to and fro may be reduced 
by a better location of the people and the places to 
which they chiefly resort. 

For this purpose you will bive&tigate the various 
causes of traffic congestion and rhe way in which they 
may be controlled* The increasing multiplication of 
motor vehicles of all kinds is one of these causes,, of 
which we in this country have not yet experienced the 
full force. It is well to realise that already in America 
there are cities in which the moldhide of motor-cars 
in use afford seats for the whole population, who could 
thus empty the city and all go riding at once if their 
roads would accommodate them. 

Must we anticipate such a condition in Oxford ? I 
trust not; but long before we approach that state T 
which means one motor-car for every four or five 
persons, or even approach the general American 
average of one cur for each ten people, it will become 
essential 10 decide whether Oxford must be sacrificed 
completely to a passing craze for incessant movement, 
ft may well need to be considered, and that soon, 
whether complete freedom to race about the city in a 
car is *0 important a privilege for alt the undergraduate* 
that much of the unique character of Oxford streets 
should he sacrificed to render such form of amusement 
reasonably safe for the public, Severn! alternatives 
arc conceivable. The University may well find it 
desirable within its precincts to restrain this tendency 
to perpetual movement, in the interests of academic 
pursuits. (See note at end.) 

Even such a drastic measure as the re-erection of ihc 
City Gates on the four main high wap, to protect the 


town against chi* new invasion, might become justified 
as an alternative to such vandalism as a widening scheme 
for The High ! 

The point to he realised is [Fiat already [raffle con¬ 
ditions exist in many towns for which an adequate 
provision here would l>e inconsistent with the main¬ 
tenance of this city as we know it; such dangerous 
conditions must lie avoided if possible, The exercise 
of reasonable restraint in the use of private motor-cars, 
especially within the city, h one of the wap in which 
both the citizens and the members of the University 
may contribute 10 the preservation of Oxford. 

Apart, however, from any such changes as we have 
E*ecn considering in the character of vehicles, or in their 
number in proportion la population, there are other 
causes contributing to the congest ion of traffic, such as 
the arrangement of highways* centralisatn n of trade, 
commerce or amusements, density and height of 
building, and rbe distribution of population, which art 
more immediately amenable 10 modification by means 
of a town panning scheme. 

As regards ihc main highways, their position was 
largely fixed by flic conditions of [he sire. The shape 
of the gravel plateau on which the city was built, its 
refill hm to the iwn adjacent rivers, to rficir fording 
places and later their bridges, determined that the two 
main streams of traffic would cross at ur near the 
centre of the town at Carfax, and that the tw o highways 
thus formed would be the chief traffic routes, indeed 
until recent times they have been the only important 
routes* 

We do not know to whose early architectural in¬ 
stinct the rectangular crossing at Carfax is due. Some 
have seen in it a Homan relic ; hut the Romans had no 
monopoly of the right angle. It seems likely, how¬ 
ever, that we owe tSie extraordinary beauty of the curved 
High Street to the necessity of accommodating the 
line of this eastern arm of ihc cross roads, so that ihc 
fording place, and subsequently the bridge which 
passes the taw-lying river valley at its narrowest point, 
might be approached from a direction normal to the 
line of crossing. A some what similar, though much 
slighter, change of direction in the southern arm gives 
the fine new of Christ Church and Tom Tower from 
Carfax itsdf. 

The very acute angle at which the Woodstock and 
Banbury loads approached the Northern Gate, where 
the old St h Michael's Tower still stands, gave to the 
city its unusually spacious St, Giles, one of the earliest 
parts outside the wall to be built upon. It is to the 
protecting moat or ditch outside the North Wall, and 
ihc wide Space there kepi free, that the modern ritv 
owes its Broad Street. Unfortunately the continua¬ 
tion of this along Holywell and Lung Wall Streets 
was carried out to a less generous width. Conse¬ 
quently thi* street is not so adequate as might be 
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wished to serve as a by*piss road from St. Ciiits to 
Magdalene Bridge, though it serves this purpose ro 
wme extern* In view of the necessity of limiting the 
volume of iraffie in the centra) area, the question of 
diverting as much as possible along by-pass roads is of 
special importance when planning any new roads here. 
It is important, for example, that through traffic from 
the north, as well as that between tlie northern suburbs 
of the town and those cast of Magdalene Bridge, should 
He enticed from passing through the centre of the town 
by the provision of alternative routes. Equally inv 
portanl is it to improve communication between that 
part of the town which lies north of Broad Street and 
the railway stations, or the towns and villages which 
lie beyond them. Such i rathe should he discouraged 
from coming Further into the town than Beaumont 
Street. This is fortunately a fairly wide thoroughfare, 
and it may be practicable to improve the present route 
from its western end to the stations. 1 am glad in 
see this question of by-pas a roads has already received 
attention and that roads further out arc projected, with 
a view to diverting both through Traffic, and that 
between the outer suburbs of Oxford, which might 
otherwise have to pass through the centre. 

Owing to the position of the rivets, parks, and other 
features obstructive to road-making, the phi fining of 
these highways is not without considerable difficulty ; 
but if Oxford continues to grow i heir qdvantage will be 
increasingly realised, and 1 am confident mat you 
are justified in making great efforts to preserve thv best 
possible routes for these mads. Do not be too much 
deterred by the fear of costly bridges ; we are apt in 
modern times to forget or to despise ihe humble ferry, 
which is still so effective a substitute on many a wider 
river. Where on your projected roads the coal of a 
bridge may not be justified, a ferry may prove a very 
serviceable substitute for many a year 

Apart, however, from planning or making new roads* 
there are other mean* which you can take to cheek 
the growth of centralised traffic* In this country we 
have not yet general town planning powers applicable 
to the built-up areas of our towns ; but you in Oxford 
have such a unique collection of special buildings* of 
historical interest and of beauty, that practically the 
whole of your central area has been deemed to come 
within the clause parsed to meet such exceptional cases 
tn the Housing and Town Planning Act of tqa^ 
While the powers conferred by this clause may not 
enable you to do all that may ultimately be found to 
he desirable, they do carry you a long way, and in¬ 
clude among other things the regulation of the height 
and character of buildings. I would ask you to con¬ 
sider carefully how far you may be able to use these 
powers to prevent an increased density of building 
in the central areas ; to check the increased occupancy 
of sites for business or other purposes which will 


stimulate traffic in the centre ■ and to limit the height* 
of buildings on sites already occupied for business pur¬ 
poses, It has not hren sufficiently realised how greatly 
ihe increase in height of buildings adds to the volume 
of traffic in the adjacent streets* This is brought home 
to one very forcibly in studying American conditions, 
where one may find the population of a small town 
occupying one lofty building and owning among them 
over E pooo private motor-cars, I do not, of course, 
anticipate such extreme conditions in Oxford ; but 
increase is relative r and if shops Of business premises 
are increased in height from two to fnitr storeys* thi^ 
will inevitably result in doubling the amount of traffic 
which they cause. More people will be employed* 
more goods will be sold, and more customers will fre¬ 
quent these central stores if their volume is increased. 
May we not ask those w r ho are fortunate enough to 
have business premises in the central area of Oxford 
that they shall accept reasonable restrictions in regard 
to any further increase in the size or height of their 
buildings? This, I am convinced, is one of the most 
important of all the precautions which cun he taken to 
avoid increasing congestion in this city. 

That, however, is only one ride i*f the question. 
Obviously* if the population increases, the volume of 
trade and business must increase also. If it is not 
practicable tn bring the increasing population to the 
existing shops, the alternative is 10 take the shops U* 
the people. The development of new shopping centres 
conveniently placed to serve suburban areas, where a 
market of sufficient she can spring up* is a perfectly 
practicable alternative to continued concentration, 
Sncli business centres may consist of branches from 
the existing city stores or of independent shops* and 
can He encouraged by proper provision and planning 
of areas for the purpose. By serving all the ordinary 
daily needs of the residents, they w ill greatly relieve the 
pressure on the centre* 

Traffic in the central area can be further diminished 
by localising as far as possible in the different suburbs 
all the functions of daily life except those few which 
depend on opportunities nr conveniences which are 
only to be had in the city. You have here more than 
the usual share of 5ueh opportunities ; and that the 
proper enjoyment of them may be open to all, you will 
naturally wish to provide the necessary traffic facilities. 
But in order that all the people of your expanding 
town may have the Opportunity to enjoy these special 
privileges it must He realised that, as a necessary 
corollary* the use of the central area for those other 
purposes which can He provided for locally in the 
suburbs miisl be discouraged. If the tendency for 
the expansion of business and trade in the central 
area is encouraged, or even permitted wit hunt some 
attempt to counteract it, I fear that the opportunities 
and the amenities which constitute the Oxford which 
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we all love will ultimately be so overlaid ant! congealed 
ii^ to lose their Value. This is not inevitable \ and the 
most effective way of checking it is to make provision, 
by careful forethought and planning, for the proper 
distribution of the increasing population in seff-con- 
lamed suburbs outside the town, and to equip them 
as completely as possible for all the activities of life, for 
industry, business, trade, education, and recreation. 
To the full extent that it may prove possible* all these 
function* should be localised with the people to whom 
they minister. 

Oils is a field of development affording ample scope 
for the town planner ami flic architect, Make your 
suburbs so attractive, $0 well equipped with modern 
conveniences* so convenient of access, so economical of 
vo^it and labour to live in a that the people will be 
enticed there and the undue pressure which threatens 
central Oxford will he relieved, Wc cannot do much 
by compelling people ; a little by regulation to level 
up the genera] standard and guide progress on lines 
Iairly well established perhaps ; hut wc can attract 
people, make the path we want them to follow easy and 
pleasant and they will readily tread therein. In too 
many of our towns, I am sorry to say, we are glad to 
encourage our architects and builders ro remodel and 
rebuild : here in Oxford our colleagues of former days 
have budded so well and left us such a store of beauty 
that wc can only beg the citizens m hold their building 
ZE? 3 l in check, spare as Jong as possible these prized 
relics of the past, and preserve for us fair opportunities 
to see them. 

This is one of the architectural aspects of the town 
plan which I hope will receive special attention. One 
of tiie most characteristic and admired beauties of 
Oxford has been the vision of the city with its clustered 
towers, spires, domes, and pinnacles rising in generous 
profusion above the long low lines of the college build¬ 
ings and presenting a variety of charming and im¬ 
pressive groupings to the approaching visitor. How 
many a young scholar, tramping in poverty or, later, 
Speeding on the stage coach to this long-dreamed- 
of Mecca of his ambitions, has felt his heart beat 
ittizr a* that vision of the city came first within 
hia view, from one of the many hilb which surround 
u* here, 

m leas moving has the vision proved to those 
revisiting the haunts of their youth* perchance at the 
close of a career* to initiate some loved member of 
the next generation. Well* gentlemen* it depends on 
how this town planning scheme is handled, whether 
that vision of beauty cars still be saved. I miss many 
*>f those views* which were still open and unspoiled in 
my youth. Careless building has obscured them r 
ignobly building has created a foreground in presence 
rif which noble thoughts are liable to give place to 
Ctj rses ; and the only emotions which can live art 
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those of regret and disgust. This site: was chosen for 
the city largely because it was protected by the Isis 
and the ChcrweU, and by ihc green girdle of low-lying 
meadows along their banks : meadows which in" ad¬ 
dition to affording ideal playing fields for the English 
games* and luscious feeding for the cattle add geese of 
the Freemen of the city, served for generations as a 
foreground and frame to the vision of Oxford, It has 
been reserved, I am ashamed to say, to my generation 
largely to obliterate that foreground and vulgarise that 
frame, I urge that what remains of Oxford's green 
meadow girdle should be strictly reserved* It is the 
least healthy part of your area to build upon ; it is the 
most difficult and costly for drainage * 1 suspect that 
the more it is built on the greater will be the danger of 
sudden floods. These arc sound practical reasons for 
reserving the low-lying land from further building, 
ut if there were no such reasons, ! should still urge 
with equal emphasis that Oxford is worthy of its 
setting, that the picture is fine enough to deserve the 
most appropriate frame* 

What is true of the vision of the city, as a whole, Is 
true also of many charming vistas within the city. 
Much may be done to preserve these and to protect 
their setting. It is not enough in this respect to have 
regard only to the buddings of outstanding merit— the 
colleges, churches and the like. These may he pre¬ 
served in themselves and yet he largely destroyed by 
replacing the harmonious background of simple but 
charming buildings, which were so common here 
fifty years ago. by blatant or merely in congruous 
examples of the modern lack of taste. 

New views and vistas may iilso be created. But this 
is a pursuit to he followed only with great care and 
caution. Many a Continental city which has cleared 
away old buildings, thought to obscure the view of 
something specially fine* has bitterly regretted the 
clearance, and even m some cases tried to replace that 
which had been demolished. 

There are other dangers, too* Here in Oxford a 
project has been discussed lor opening out an attractive 
view into a highway* where it w ould be of great value. 
Some, however* fear that such an opening would make 
the mouths water of the restless devotees of traffic ; 
that w T herc their eyes were allowed to stray, they would 
want their cars to follow I It may be that powers or 
conditions sufficient to prevent this risk exist* or can 
Iw created r Buth aspects of such proposals must and 
will be carefully weighed. The templing prospect 
must not be allowed to create a serious risk of damage : 
nor must a purely imaginary danger stand in the way 
of needed or attractive improvements. The weighing 
up of such considerations, the right appreciation of the 
practical advantages and the aesthetic values, form part 
of the responsible duties of those in whose hands res is 
the making of the new plans. Some projects, which 
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now seem d^rinj^i were made by .jIi Italian art.liiicci in 
1730, iti a sketch plan which I believe is in the Bodleian 
Librjrv* 1 am not sure that the renaissance enthusi¬ 
ast! of that <Jav bid quite enough appreciation of the 
work of their forerunners to have been safely tripled to 
replan Oxford, much as there is of beauty with wbeh 

they have graced her. 

Wc are here to-day as a gathering of architects. U 
is the peculiar function of the architect to unite the 
useful with the beauti 1 vi\ r to study scirniifii; con- 
itruetioil, to consider the practical requirements, and 
io satisfy iheni in beautiful form, * he is a true archi¬ 
tect his thought has been trained to work along both 
lines and to seek for the synthesis between their 
demands. His imagination has by lung use Acquired 
the faculty of seeing and realising both at the same 
time ; so that if be is moved to Jo this lor the sake ni 
im beauty, he will see the inconvenience which it 
might cause; or if to do that for its utility, he will 
see the danger of marring the beauty he is aiming (0 
create and will modify and modify it gain until both 
demands are satisfied. I know of few activities in 


which this specially trained imagination is more needed 
chan in town planning and city building. And we 
shall be agreed that there are few cities in which ilus 
need can be stronger than here in Oxford< 1 am 

to i[link that this is wdl understood by the Corporation 
and their able officials, who have already made so 
auspicious a beginning of the town planning scheme 
There is, of course, equal need for the experience and 
knowledge of the engineer and surveyor and for >* 
AtuJem of the economics of land development. LaUt 
has scope and work of importance enough to sstialv t heir 
greatest ambition in such an opportunity at thta city 
affords.. From what 1 know of the councillors and "f 
the dsv engineer 1 shall be surprised if they do not 
amply recognise the need, and cordially welcome the 
help which can he given by the experienced architect 
in forming a complete scheme. With such co-opera _ 
tion. while preserving the old and chenshed heart 
tlie city, it should he possible 10 lay out and design 
new quarters for the expanding population, ihtir 
business and their play, which vrill be as attractive as 
convenient.* 


The Banquet in Christ Church Hall 

FRIDAY, n JULY i 9 a 4 , THE PRESIDENT (MR- J, ALFRED GGGTCH) PRESIDING. 

from the building* 


tubtfc nkemtion which might ame . 

themselves or possibly from the eyes with which they 
were viewed. They ht&rd on every hand how 
and Oxford among the rest, were becoming always morv 
husv nod more thronged. Every ai;e regarded itself as 
Ijeing in a greater slate of whirl than thofee which pre¬ 
ceded ii: compared with the past ft! own times were 
always EH these must brisk and Eiddy-p&cetl times." Uui 
however hurried the life of Oxford might become* vvhi m- 
ever new problems might face the civic authorities, they, 
that evening, felt confident th.it these suthorii ies would 
regard the great heritage which had come down to them 
with infinite respect and core. It was hit privilege in 
connection with the toast to convey the thanks of tlie 
Rovtl Institute of British Architects to the University for 
5 * kindly receiving them and the College authorities for 
making them welcome. Especially would he men lion 
Wadhtun, Queen's, Magdalen and Christ Church. He 
would also like to thank the Corporation for their kind 
welcome, and (he Berks, Bucks and t>xon Association of 
Architect a, particularly its President, Mr. Edward 
Warren* ami Mr. Rogers, for or^ani^inif the Conference 
so ably. 

The Rev. L, R. Phelps. M-A, h Pmvost of Oriel College, 
responding, said to do so was a great res pons ibitity, hut 
it was much more so when he was asked to fill tb* placet 
und in □ sense represent the Vicc-Ckncdlor. The 
Ptowit had created Mtnc; amusement by alluding t,o the 
University *a something of an abstraction. When+ for 
hpse of yean, a sort o! cnuaflc, a instance, a visitor came to call upon him one of his first 

•TheCdlle^n*i«’t»a^ h* dread* "tad* rr*iil*tic™«l<> thcwofmotor-Mrs •* undc rR rtidiui«» 


T HE usual loyal masts having been drunk with en¬ 
thusiasm, the President next proposed " The l ni- 
veisity and City of Oxford/ inti said they ueft that 
evening approaching the dnsc of the Cflnfttcwt, 0 
a scries Which tlie Institute had held, but never in a more 
fascinating centre. At those yearly conference* iheir 
aim had been not so much la disews matter* ot high 
importance #s to confer among themselves ax fnew s. u» 
drew doner the bond* of amity which united them, and 
which, he was glad to say, would IWW. owmjj to recent 
events, be drawn, closer th;m ever before. The mention 
of the University must, he was sure, strike m their breast* 
chords which vibrated deeply and continuously. - s 
they grew older, men were ape to look Hack ujwn their 
past as a sort of Golden Age in which the world flee ed 
the time careWy." He did not know whether, in the 
presence of dkimgtiiflhed guret* from ihr l nisem ■ ■ * 
one ought to suggest that even m the presctu day tunc 
S« be Heeled'UreWy by. those who <*me to study 
in the University; but here, if anywhere, tn a plavt l.kc 
Oxford, with its immemorial traditions, one would 
imagine that Time would hold his swift foot badk would 
stav his hand and Unger somewhat m using .! to wh=, h.s 
scvfhe for further deeds of destruction. Although the 
face of Oxford remained on the whole much as tt had 
been for centuries, yet he fancied that among hi* audience 
were some who had done a little to alter tta appearance ; 
but tixn in rhoac andenl buSldinga where Lhcir 
fereiwe was not vLihlc there still seemed, when o c 
visited them after a lapse of yean, a son of change, u 
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requests was, " Show me the Univeraily.” What was 
he to do r Would they be surprised if he said that he 
turned at once to architecture to help him with bis answer, 
Architecture cairir to their rescue, and something of the 
-.ame was true of those light-hrarted undergraduates who 
had passed three or four years of their lives in Oxford, 
What did they recollect of the University ? He Felt that 
the most. careless undergraduate, although he had not 
perhaps Thought upon the subject, although he had nor 
thought of the stream]ike winding of that glorious street. 
High Street, although he had been deaf and blind 
to n’l the charm of Oxford, yet carried away A vision 
of its Architectural beauties. Thanks to the gentlemen 
reprinted there that night and their noble profissi on, 
Oxford left most abiding memories, When they came 
to LionsiiJer its bulldings sbero was somethin tf of the same 
mymeryp something of the same lack of re-rtnincy that 
there tea 3 ! with regard to the University. Who could tell 
wh^P wits responsible for many of Oxford's finest build¬ 
ing ? Poke his own college, The. would forgive, lie 
was sure, hi* patriotic spirit if he said the front quadrangle 
of 1 >H L -P College formed one of rhe bract j'es of the place. 
Who wa* re^pnmiible for it ? There was no architect's 
name connected with it, the college accounts did not 
••how that anyone carried it through, it was thought oal, 
he took it, by the craftsmen who executed it with their 
own hands; and what was true of thin was true of many 
buildings. He thought those? who were comparative 
strangers liiid not noticed the extent to which Oxford 
drew from alt four quarters of the globe-. They looked 
for sometMng which would unite ihe diverse elements 
Which clime together from all quarters of the Empire, and 
they found nothing more caEctiloted to do so than she 
■stone walla which made the City of Oxford, its colleges 
and its buildings. It was to them and those who had 
®one before That they owed what was in the present and 
would be still more in the futuro: one of^the strongest 
bond* which united the mem here rpf the different part* of 
the Empire who enme to Oxford. Therc was a peal deal 
which they had done, and which they wmild do, in mining 
districts far apart, hut even more difficuh work was to 
unite the present with the past. They who lived in 
Oxford realised as few did the difference between the 
fcw®. They saw every October new- life coming into the 
place, bringing with it new ideals with scant sympathy for 
thiisc of ii preceding generation* They saw a race of 
young Josephs who did not recognise the venerable 
Pharaohs upon the throne. They asked ihcms^Jves what 
wai the work which wns to connect the present with the 
past. Of dl other links that could make appeal to the 
arises there was none which could equal Oxford r * archi¬ 
tecture. r rhc architect had a great work before him, for 
hi- hud to unite the oiriis T the ideals «f the present with the 
aims and ideals of bygone generations, *l*hm was his 
tisk above all In Oxford, It would Mol be icracioufi to 
how fitr 1 he present generation had succeeded In dis¬ 
charging that task. Oxford had suffered through the 
amiiteur architect, but let him add that they owed to 
architects no small debt in the past. That debt wan ever 
hicrcfiykigj and when he expressed the gratitude of 
Oxford for their work, their gratitude was ot the expense 
nf favour* expected. 
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Thf Miivot of Oxford al*o responded- 

Sir Hubert Warren* K.C.V.O., M.A., President of 
Magdalen College, in proposing the " Royal Institute of 
Briush Arc hired* and its Allied Societies, H said :ionie of 
them would perhaps remember what were Dr. Johnson 5 
feeling about dining in Christ Church. He cornicle rod 
It was a sort of crowning incident of hi* c?ireet ihar hr 
should 3 >c invited to dine in that noble bull, which he 
always considered tn be ihe mosi splendid chamber m 
Christendom. He thought they must all fed it that 
night, anil especially ihose present who were bound ro 
understand [he underlying secrets of architectural bemty. 
Inhere was, he believed, doubt in some quarters an to 
the founder. He did not know whether his friend the 
Provost of Uriel, who was. almost as regular an attendant 
at the 1 Imvcrsity sermon as he was, knew, luir in regard 
10 the Bidding prayer, some used to give thanks for the 
benefactor, hl such as Cardinal Wojsey/* They belonged 
rather to the higher branch of the Church, and some, on 
the other hand, said with great boldness. ” such as King 
Henry VIII, The Founder of Christ Church/' while some, 
tnore cautious, said 11 such a.* " vraa the founder of Christ 
Church. He had no doubt [hat a Magdalen man. Cardinal 
Wolsey, was the founder of Christ Church* and he thought 
rhe Mayor would agree with him that lie was » grout man 
and a great architect. They had heard much of * he great 
architects of the past from the great architects of ihi- 
present. They had heard of Wren, of Inigo Jones and of 
mbera* but he did not know they had heard much about 
WoUe>\ but he claimed that he was an architect. He 
sprang from almost the same origin as Shakespeare. He 
thought it singular that that should he *o T but he was also 
the architect of the greatness of the country. Tie made 
England, for the first time* a great power, and raised it to 
a position from which it had never turned in all the 
centuries which had since elapsed. He had sometimes 
compared him to that great figure nearer their own time. 
Prince Bismarck. Wolsey wi* also the architect of 
Magdalen Tower m t certainly of that splendid halt in 
which they were met, the kitchens which he hoped they 
had inspected* and also of Hampton Court. They could 
claim that he was one of the groat architects of England. 
What constituted an Architect, what was the function of 
the architect ? The grrai architect must be a man 
whose art roust cover the whole gamut of human interest— 
cathedral, palace* hospital. law court, the university 
college* the laboratory, the library', and* above all, the 
home. He had 10 give i\ a perfect, or a* nearly possible 
a perfect, form and make it suitable to oil the needs of life. 
It was a great tank and A great calling, and eq they Wel¬ 
comed their distinguished company and those with whom 
they fell they had so much understanding, so mud) 
appreciation, who inspired them and from whom they 
could learn so much. It was his privilege to couple the 
mast with two names, hue he would like brat of all to 
couple it with the name of the President, because that 
name was one endeared to them,. to himself particularly p 
not only by what he had done and what he represented 
that nighc T but by his personal connect ion with one of 
rheir bit and most valuable pioneers of sdcncc* their late 
Waynflete Professor of Physiology, Frank Crotch. It %o 
happened that ihc name was known to him in earlier days. 
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&5 he had had the privilege of knowing many of the family, 
and it gave him especial pleas tire to welcome such an 
illustrious member of ii to Oxford. The other two 
n-imcp had &ha been known to him for many years. 
He had recollect tons of the advent of a distinguished 
representative of his own family, his own brother hut let 
him rim deal with Mr. Paul Waterhouse. They welcomed 
in the second generation a brilliant and most useful repre¬ 
sentative of that Mine, with w hich he became familiar in 
hi* younger days. But in come to a more delicate task, 
he hud to couple with the too$t the battle of his beloved 
brother. When he found he had to propose his brother** 
health—he hoped they would not think him irreverent— 
the first thing that occurred to him was a well-known 
advertisement which read, B€ Alas 1 my poor brother. 1 
He could not say that his brother displayed early archi¬ 
tectural ability because he could not remember him 
playing with bricks, bur he did display on extraordinary; 
gift for drawing, and that, they would agree, was one of 
the most brilliant gifis an architect could possess nr could 
develop. I le had certainly done nmch for Oxford ; when 
He tecallcd the list of colleges to which he had contri¬ 
buted he ho|>ed they would not think it was due to 
any powerful family influent. He had worked for 
Magdalen, St. John's* Ball ini, Worcester, Oriel, for 
All Souta, and tor that great and famous house, Christ 
Church, to whom hr gave, an Christ Church men 
would say, most useful advice with regard eo their 
splendid library'. He had also done good work for 
Cambridge h smd what he would especially dwell upon was 
the way in which he had associated himself with Oxford 
and with neighbouring counties. He did not know w hat 
was their feeling about the division of the diocese, but 
whatever might happen he hoped the three great counties 
would remain in close association and anything w hich war 
done by that Society would be of the greatest benefit. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past President RT.U-A,, who 
responded, said if he had got to give a message to Oxford 
let him say as a man in the street, to the people who said 
Oxford must bring itself up to date, don't rake those 
things to heart. If Oxford went out nf business am on 
old-fashioned place, of business let others take an the jab % 
don't let them try to emulate the universities of the 
North, don't try to emulate Cambridge, don't let them 
even become as Bietchlcy I 

Mr. E. P. Warren, President of the Berta, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural Association, aaid there was no 
Society more loyal to the Institute than the one he hud the 
honour to preside over, and he felt that as it ^presented 
three counties, each of which contained a conspicuous 
establishment, it had some distraction, Berta claimed 
the caatlc of Windsor, Bucks at Eton one of the most 
beautiful and renowned public school* P while Oxon 
claimed the beautiful City of Oxford and it* great 
University. The speaker paid a tribute to the presi¬ 
dency of Mr, Gorrfi, and. speaking of the work of the 
Insiitute, raid wherever the British flag flew 1 the Royal 
Initituic of British Architect* was in greater or minor 
degree icpitsent^d by archil ects, So fur that Confer* 
cnee was concerned, it was impossible for them to leave 
Oxford without acknowledging in the fullest and warmest 
manner the debt which they owed the Univerarty 
and City for the courtesies and kwpiTahtie* they had 


been shown. The Conference had been characterised 
by that sense of good comradeship, hy that attrition or 
rubbing of shoulders, which was such a good thing in 
every assembly of men closely bound to the s-ame 
objects, and especially when gathered under the almost 
overwhelming influence of the concentrated and !*cauriful 
architecture of the most beautiful dty in England. That 
Conference had not been carried out without a good deal 
of work, and might he be permitted 10 ask for considera¬ 
tion of the efforts made by the Executive Committee and 
by [he Chairman of the Oxford Society of Architects 
(Mf r Rogers I, and the hum secretary (Mr. Ray^on)* both 
uf whom hud been reipomtible for the arrangements 
locally, and, further, hy that prop and mainstay of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Ian MucA hater, 
the secretary- Oxford was always inspiring to architect, 
but he was sure every architect who had attended the Con¬ 
ference hoped that the Univeisity would, in the erect son 
of new buildings, consider its dignity and the expression 
of that dignity as it had done in the past, und that it 
would moil carefully watch the preservation of its beauty* 
and would not allow the mere consideration of rapidity 
of travel and rhe like to injure its amenities, imd that ihe 
City would not consider any form of admit iacffieaL for 
Oxford, like good wine, needed no bush. 


LIST Ol GUESTS AT THE BANQUET. 

Mr. T. Bowman. M.A (Warden oi' Merton College h me 
Bursar of Mijidfllm College, the Bursar of Queen^i College*, 
the ffurxur of Wadham College, Albert (, Ct4fk. 

M.A., Mr. fj. N Clark, l)r. A. E Cowley, M A (BodJej * 
Librarian}, Fmfe»or G Dreyer. MA., Mr H- S. Oradhijn- 
Nendcl (President, The Architectural A^ClUlpn), Miv> 
Lynda Grier (Principal. L-ady Margaret Hall). Mr. 11- 0- 
Hogarth, CALG.. MA , Mr. G. J. Howling, (Editor. llie 
Architects." journal''), Mr, K. K. M. Ley*, M.A. (C 
College). Mra.Ijni, Professor A. D, Lindsay (Mmerof ibdliol I, 
Mr. K. j. Lys r M A. (Prnvwl of ^'urtKier College), Mr hn 
MacAlwter (Secretary RLfl.A.i, Mrs. Mju-Ah»irr. the Mayor 
of Oxford (Coimdlbr W li. Perkins}. Mr, J. A. R. Munro* 
MA. (Rector of Lincoln College) + Professor J. L. Myra. 
VI.A.. Mr. Edmund IE New (Hon A EU BA,), Sir Onrics 
Oman, MA., Mi } „ Mr. E. j. Partridge (President Society 
of Architect*), Mr. F. W. Pember. M.A., DC L [Warden oi 
All Souls), Nil** E. Penrod. O.B.E T , MA, i Pnncjp.iE of Somer¬ 
ville College), Rei. L. R. Hielps, MA. (Promt of Oriel 
College), Mr. W T. Hume [Hon. A R LB A } Sir Mi chad 
Sadler. K.C.S.I.. M.A. (Maiter of UAhtnity Collep). Mi- 
C- H. Sampson. M.A. (Principal of Brasnvare Colkgc'L 
Major A K. Sleteor (StcwdrJ of Christ Church), Rev. W. A- 
Spowcr, ILD, [Warden of NW College), Mr. J F. Sternum; * 
C.1L, NLA* (Senior Tutor, Wadham College), Rev, J, M 
Thompson, M.A. I Hume Burur. Magdalen College), I he 
Town Clerk of Oxford (Mr. Arthur Half), Cant R S, Town- 
roc (Editor; "The Building New,"), ihe Treasurer. Grief 
College, Sir Herbert Warren, K C.V O, M.A„ Bom IXC U 
(Prenidcnt of Nfagdalen Qdlege). Mr H, W* WiUa (Editor, 

The Architect"), Mr. E. M. Wrong, MA, and represent*' 
u\es at the Press. 

1 he following members of the Conference Were also present 
*' f, « l"?* 1 ** p H Adimt, Mr, ar,J Mr*. W. II 

Ansel!, Mr. C. E. Baturswsi. Mr, and Mr. E. A. Bales, Mr. 
F f L HwniiK. Mr jml Mrs. W. A, Baynes. Mr. Walter H. 
ISrtcrlej', Mr and Mrs. Hrfbcrt T, Uncltlnml und Miss Budt- 
land, oulessor Lionel B Budden, Mr, A. E, Bullock, Mi»» 
Ifthc ^ Bon. Viscount Bury. Mr, and Mrs A. p. 

i. , (- '. H.P.Cm dr Lufomairur, Mf- 

w H- iJ Cj p | «- H F. I>. tnpre, Mr. A. U f f. r CsmpbcU. 
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Mr. Walter Cook, Mr. Herbert A. <Jos K Mrs, Q N. Cbrk, 
Major ITubin C* Cork-uc. Mr. ilitJ Mrs. T. Tslfoud Cum- 
miriit, Philip H* Cmiilslt, Mr. X. Lawrence Dak + Mir, 
M, J Dawwiii. Mr, and Mrs. W Glen Duhi^Mt , R. F. Dodd f 
Mr, F. E. Pntree Edward*. Mr- Ait bar G- Edward*, Mi. G_ FL 
Fur ley, Mr. and Mr*. Harold J. FtijfER* Mr. Altai Foxlcy, Mr, 
CUT, Gardner, Mr, and Mr*. John F, Gram, Mr. and Aire. G- 
Hastwr-M Grayson, Mr, H, B. H, Gibbs; Mr, J. Alfred Gatdh 
{President R.LSLA*}* Mr. and Mrs* W, J. Hate, Mr. J. Wihon 
Hay:n. Mr, and Mrs. Stanley I lamp. Mr. R. G. Hflmmcmd, 
Mr. F* Hammond. Mr. =rnrj Alt*. N_ \\. Harrison. Mr. F. Mil- 
tnn Harvey Mr. A. \V_ Hercninjp, Mr. and Mrs. E Percy 
Hitl4e* Mr, Francis Hodper^ Mr, and Mn. Arthur J. Hope. 
Mr. and Mr*. Harry Hint, Air. and Mrs. Ivur J\ Jofle*, Mr J. 
Herbert Joints, Air, W. T. Jones, Air. Herbert Jt.tni, Mr. tThd 
Mrs. Gilbert 1L JetiteLni,, Mr. and Mrs. Stewan Kaye, Mr r md 
Mn. Arthur kail, Air John Keppie. Mr. Hern- r. Kerr and 
Miss Dftrbthy Kerr, Mr.William Kim;. Mr. E, Rtnrj.rn KtfLn „ 
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Mr. P. H. Lawson, Mr, CL C. Lawrence, Mr. F. J, Lenten, 
Mr. James Lodiheod, Sir Kobert and Lady Lorjmer, Mr. C. 
Ijorimer, Mr, and Mrs. F. R. McLaren, Mr, and Mrs, T. R, 
Milbum anti Msse Alilburn, Mr. J. Inch Morrison. Mr. W. G. 
Newton Mr G. JL OarJey, Mr and Mf>. Alrunder N, 
Paierwn, Mr. 1'. Rtyaon, Mr. and Mrs, T. Taliesin Ret?. Mr. 
II, Whilemun Hiring, Air. Hamid S, ColimiH and Aire. 

Alfred Spain, Mr. John Swrbriek, Air, W. S. Skinner, Mr. 
and Mn.]. Lkwdlin Smith, Air. Geo.Simpson. Mr, and Mn. 

G. Sciutar* Sir John Sulman. Mr. and Mm. G. A. Taylor* 
Mr. i L F. Treylen, Mr. Hatty Tcather, Mr. J. Arnory Tcather. 
Sir A. Rnjmwetl Thomai and Misa Thomas Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Thomas Mr. and Aits. Percy B, Tubbs, AI j m C. 
Wall urn, Mr* C, F, AYjrd, Air. Edmund Ware. Mr. and Mrs„ 
E. P. Warren, Mr. A F. Warren* Mr. P. j. Wdddnirn, Mr. Paul 
WnierKoibc, Mr. and Mn. Maurice E. Webb, Mr, J, R r Wig- 
full. Atr. Norman ffigzell. Mr. C. U, Wilkock*, Mr. T Butler 
Wilson, Dr. [‘ertry S. Worthin^nn* 


The Oxford Conference : A Foot-Note 


The Oxford Conference is now a matter of history. 
It was st Sticcm beyond all expectations and almost 
beyond our utmost hope*. One of the youngert of 
our Allied Societies has achieved a success which will 
be very hard to challenge within the lifetime of any of 
us, The Berks, Bucks and Oxora Architectural Asso¬ 
ciation undertook a big task in inviting the architects 
of the Empire to Conference. But it possessed the 
assets of enthusiasm and energy, it commanded the 
services of a band of devoted workers, and the labours 
of many months were rewarded by a result that will not 
be forgotten by the present generation in the pro¬ 
fession. 

The whole affair was bleared with perfect weather. 
Only those who have experienced a fine July in Oxford 
can fully appreciate what that means. From the start 
everything went well. Our lodging wis diversified. 
We helped to fill half a dozen of the little holds. 
Some were accommodated in Undergraduates 1 lodgings 
—empty for the 11 Long Vac."—in * + the High/" M the 
Broad/ 1 “ Long Wall ,p and other seductive addresses 
Perhaps the most fortunate were those who enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Colleges which so generously 
placed their rooms ai our disposal. Magdalen* Merton* 
Oriel* Hertford—each had its contingent of grateful 
guests. Since July lath our members have been telling 
me how™ much they owed to the Bursars* the Fellows 
in residence* the College Porters and the Scouts/’ 
who made them welcome. 

To the authorities of University College, and to Sir 
Michael Sadler, the Master, in particular* wc owe most 
grateful thanks for giving ns the charming rooms at 
High Street, which served as our Headquarters. 
Instead of the simple office that we asked for they gave 
us five quite beautiful rooms which were delightfully 
fitted and decorated for the occasion by the AI asters 


kindness. There Mr. Baker supplied the needs of 
everyone, and Mr. Paint mV encyclopaedic knowledge of 
Oxford was at the disposal of those who wanted 
in formation for their private visits and excursions. 

To the Vice-Chancellor p the genial Warden of 
Wadham, we owe more than we can ever hope to 
repay . He struck the keynote of the Conference with 
his delightful Reception in the Hall and Gardens of 
Wad ham. on nur opening evening; when we had the 
pleasure of meeting so many of the distinguished figures 
of the University, lie received us officially in the 
Shddoaum Theatre, the use of which we owe also 
to him* anti gave m a most eloquent anti interesting 
address of welcome. Hts example was followed most 
graciously by the Colleges. Magdalen and Queen T s 
opened their Halls for our luncheons p and we are told 
that at Queen's the silver tongue of the Vice-President 
in command caused even the College Cellar to open. 

At the Town Hall we were received by the Deputy 
Mayor—Mr, Councillor Torn Hasson—who gave us 
a warm civic welcome and produced for our inspection 
the beautiful old silver plate of the Corporation. 

The evening of that day a( Magdalen will never pass 
from the memory of those who were so fortunate as to 
be present. Received in the beautiful Hall by the 
President and Conner] uf the Berks, Bucks and Oxen 
Architectural .Association, with a pleasant string band 
in the Minstrels' Gallery, wx passed on into the 
Quadrangle* charmingly lighted by Chinese lanterns, 
and the College Gardens.* Addison's Walk,* the Ch.tr- 
wdl* the Deer Park, the Cloisters—everything was 
open to us and everything was at its best. Cardiff 
supplied its ever-welcome touch of colour. South 
Wales its serried hand of loyal supporters* Scotland, 
South Africa* Australia had their representatives* 
The evening was all too short. 
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Friday morning brighter than ever when the 
two hands set out on their journeys—one by steamer 
down the river* the other by motor through the un¬ 
equalled towns and villager of the Upper Thame* 
Valley. Wt hear tha t the y enjoyed tbemadyes. " They 
were certainly in good spirits when they returned for 
die Banquet in the Halt of Christ Church, which was 
the culminautjn 01 the Conference, The generous 
hospitality of the Dean of Christ Church and the 
authorities of the College, hacked by the energetic 
helpfulness of the Bursar and the Steward* had 
arranged for us an unforgettable evening. The Hall 
was wonderful* the dinner was worthy of Christ Church* 
the speeches were worthy of the occasion. Those 
who wandered murid Toni Quad in the moonlight at 
eleven o'clock, reluctant to lcave h felt that the gods 
had been good to them. It was a matchless experi¬ 
ence. 

Many stayed on over the Saturday and Sunday, 
taking advantage of the additional visits arranged for 
them, seeing what they had so far missed of the Colleges 
and Gardens* Arid exploring the Chcrwell and the 
Thames. 

We must end ana note of tliauks, First, our hosts. 
For that i* whit the University and College authorities 
really turned out to be. To the Vice-Chancellor 
above all, to Sir Herbert Warren, the President 
ot Magdalen, to the Dean of Christ Church, to the 
Wardens of All Souls 4 and Merton, lo the President 
of Hertford and the Provosts of QucenV and Oriel, 
to the Master of University College* to the Bursars* 
'Treasurers and Stewards who did so much for ns, to 
the Governor of the Castle and to Hadley's Librarian, 


to the Mayor and Corporation of Oxford, to the 
innumerable College servants who worked for us so 
kindly that wc almost fancied ourselves Under- 
graduates, in all these we owe dclit that tee cannot 
put into words. 

And lastly to our own people* who made all this 
interest and pleasure possiblCiWo must pay our tribute. 
As Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr, 
Edward Warren worked untiringly fur months to 
ensure the complete success of all the arrangements + 
Mr, Rogers and .Mr. Rayson, ihe Oxford members 
of the Committee, had jierhaps the heaviest burden of 
all as they alone were on the spot and upon them 
naturally fell an infinite amount of caretuI organisation* 

The other members of the Executive Committee 
all played their part enthusiastically and the Council 
and members of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi¬ 
tectural Association showed themselves worthy rivals 
of [he Other Allied Societies which have registered 
such 1 remarkable series of successes since these 
Conferences began, We are indebted to ihe Guides. 
Stewards and Party Leaders who saw to it that the 
machinesy worked smoothly* lo .Mr. Huger* for hts 
beautiful designs for the Conference Badge and the 
Programme* to Mr. Edmund New for permission to 
use his wonderful drawing of Christ Church for our 
Menu, to the Hon. Mrs. Pleydell-Bouveric, who 
entertained our Motor Party so Ucautifully at Cokshilb 
to the Rev. E, B, Lock, the Vicar of Faringdon* and 
the Rev. A, F. 3 . Sheffield, who helped ns at Faringdon, 
to the Rev, Canon Jones and to the Rev, J H A* Hukgrcn, 
who did the same service at Fairfnrd and Ilurford. 

J. M. 


LIST OF MEMBERS ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE. 


Arnong those prestni unending the Cdfiffstflce wire ik 

FoUowi n y :— 

Adam** Mr. F- IL [FJ ; Adlan, Mr. A, G. [LicentUtEl; 
Ailkio, Miss A. E.; Adshead, Prufe^nr S D-. M A- [F,j; 
Afftittcf, Mr. I 1 - C- f] ; Abutter, Mim F, ; Allen, Mb* 
OJs;a ; Alkom, Mr. W- T: AnaconVhe, Ml A, E, I/J-l : 
Aniunmbe, Mr*.: An&dt, Mr. W. H.„ M.C. [FJ ; Attfi.cn, 
Mr*, i Baker, Mr. T. G.; Bateman, Mr, q w R, [Fj - Battk-y, 
Mr. H- S, [A ]; Ejtc& r Mr. E. A, - Btiiv*, Mrs.; Barnl^h, 
Mx. F. j.: H^me-i r Major Harry fF] (Vl«-ftreiidfent 
R.SJBJL) ; Baynes* Mr. VV P A. pjeCfitiatBj : Bayne*, Mn.; 
Beckwhh, Mr H, L. [Ucentf&U!] ; Brown, Mr. W. Talbot 
IF.) 1 Broadhead. Mr, €■ A. [A .J ; Brcwdbrtd, Mrs. ; 
firierley. Mr, W + H., F.SA. [/■ ] ; Back, Mr W. G. (Ucenti- 
Blc] ; Buck, Mn,; Buckle, Mr. G. j-; BiaciJiind, Air. H. T. 
(YiEe-Fffeiitsnt ELBA); Uucklmd. Mr*.; IJucklimd, 
Mill ; Buddon. ProfrsiOl Lionel IS- MJi MA * Bullock, 
Mr. A. E, M.J ; Burrow* Mi» Irene ; Bur>% Viscount [ 
Bryce, Mr. A. D, \AA; B:yte, Mn,; Can de Lafontiunc. 
Lc'-GdI'. II. P- L.. 0J3.E. [A A ; Caw, Mr. ft. S. - Caple. 
Mr. W. H. D [F .]; Campbell, Mr. A. Ijomi! [/'".}; CSi>.c, 
4Vtr ft. M. ; d.*e, Mrs 4 Cook. Mr. Walter; Cook* Miia 
E. M.; Conk. Miss ; CoTBfw, Mr- C. R, T.; Corfkuo, Mr. 
H.; CvrUiTn, Mrs. ; Cos, Mr, Herbert A, ; Clark* Mn, 


O N Cnrlette, Major Ilubcn C., O.H K. f F,,H.A, (FJ : 
Cum miner. Mr. T.. y J"jjl fou E J [PJ (Hun. I’reasiiTcr, Ucrk>. 
dai:k!+ and Oxun AA) ; t'ummrn^ Mih . : DlJe, Mr. T. 
lolwrcmce fF] ; DjIc, Mm.; Hancc, Mt. T'_ H. W.; Djyi^. 
Mr. H- Stratum, M C (Hon, Secretary of We^cK Society nt 
ArChitGCtsj ; D*v^ P Mrs. ; Davidson, Mr.. T_ CJcr.tnl ; 
Daintlvm, Mrs.; DaWscm, Mr. Motthirw [FA: Diw^n, Mrs.; 
LliiW-bff, Ml . K Guy. F.S.A. [F.] tVpce.pm ideni It.l B A.); 
Dawbcr. Mrt.: Dwkem Mm ; DdchEeld, Rev, P. LI, M.A., 
F.SA. (Hon. A lUflAj; IkKbie. Mr. VV t.ihw{A. j; Dofcne, 



Fletcher, I-ady; Fletcher, Mr. H, M. F M,A. [FA \ Fo^, 
Mr. Harold J. ; Fogg, Mrt r ; Fomrcr, Mr. E. : I'ofe^cr, 
Mr*, l FoxLey, Mr. Alien; Gardner. Mr. G. T.; Grwnt, 
Mn John T [# J : Gnu IT. Mr-,; Gmynon, Mr. G, llatwHI 
[f.\; Gniy-;im f Mrs.; Cibhi, Mr, H. B, N|.J ilfnn, 
St- lt e t;i r v, She rii eld Socl n 1 i j f Atehi tec 1 ■ < Jpt ch M:. 
J Alfred* F.SA. (Pnddent RXBA \ , Hrtle p Mr, E.: Hik, 
Mr. W. J. [FJ; Itnle, Mts, ■ Haw., Mr. J, Wilson [A.} ; 
Hamp* Mr. Manley fFd; Hamp, Mfi. ; llunimnml Mr. 
ft, G, [FJ ; Hammond, Mr. F.; Herdf, Mr. Sidney F + IFA 
(Pmidcnt, Northnitiptoiuhite Aiwoetotiv-n of Architects); 
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Hlirria, Mr*. : linmswi;. Mr N- \V [Fj ; Hdrrtaui. ; 
Kajrvn. Mr. R Alihan HJ; Rirvey, Mr W A- [F] 
Kcnmriire Ah. A. W, fF-1 ; Hinde. Mr. E. Pcrcv [F] ; HimJe 
Mr*,; Hm:W. Mr. W \V. ■ Mirti, Mr H, C M. \ J] 
HjraT + Mfa-; HmmTi Mt. Fr*xw£» [F| . H"rw P Mr. Anhui j 
[F] (Pi evident fc Mund water Sucim- cu Anddlmts) ; Hope 
Mr,. ; Home, Mr. Duvid E. A. [LweriliuTr] ; 1 Imvling, Mr 
G. J, (Editor of the Archttretf' jFwmni: Howard,, Mr. F. E- 
Htitt, Mr. Harry [F -1 * I tors. Secretary, Berk*. Buck* siihI 
Hxon AA.); Hutt r Mn.; Jemt*. Mr. Ivor V. [.J.J (Hon. 
S^cretjry, South Wide* Institute of Arc hitlers : Jane*, 
Mr*.: Jtmc*. Mr. J. Herbert ( Hon. ikencrarT/. Wwtem 
.Aren Brandy South Wales (natittiie *\i Archliectsl ; Jom = 
Mr. Fraud* [FJ: Jutw*, Mr* ; Jane- , Mr. U ! J .S.A. 
i F | i Prc=adcm, the Northern Architectural A^odffhitfi) : 
jeam.Mr, Her bon t Editor of iht British RujUfr); Jenkins. Mr. 
Gilbert if [FA- Jenkins, Mrs.: Jennati, Captain H. II 
M C.: Jen uni % Mr. James \R.F .); Kuye, Mr Sfewort [--J.] 
(Hon. Secretary, Edinburgh ArtdtffcccluEiiJ AwacJihon) ; 
Kaye, Mrs. ; Knapp»FI$hcr s Mr. A. B. [F] ; Keen. Mr. 
Arthur [F,] 2Hon Secrciitry RJ.fLA 1 : Ki-en. Mr*.; keppu- 
Mr. John, A.R.S.A. [FJ (Pre-idccai uf the Intorptoratikm of 
ArchUertf in SgQlUeul}; Kerr. Mr. R. S. [. J i.] ' Kerf, Mr. 
J Icnry F. L4J t Kerr P Miss I Vnrothy ; King, Mr. ^ViJbim 
[/!_] ; Kiti£. Mr>. E- ; Kirby* Mr. K. Bertrmnii O.D,E. [F.J 
t President, I a verpool A t ch fre ■ tura I Sen i el y) : I K on. A 1 r 

P. II. f J.J : Lawrence. Mr. G. C.. KAV.A [F] i.President. 
Wfeiflcx Sodety of Architects j; Lmittm H VI r b\ j. 

Lochhtfdri, Mr. J ui*.-* [F] ; I.loyd Air, r l L . Aiivyn [FJ 
rrurn of Central Area Branch, South Wall!* I intitule Ot Archi¬ 
tect?) ; Lloyd, Mrs.; J primer, Sir Robert. A.H.A-, Rds.A. 
fF.J ' I.(iriiTncr. I^aily ; Umisu, Mr. C : MucNieolh Mi>s ; 
Milder, Mr. E. ; Xfunrn. Ak. W f). H. fl .icentiate] : Mirtm, 
Mr. E. A. ].-. L-J.l ; AHc.AJjr,ut, Mr. Iati h Af A. (Secretary 
H-I.B A ? ; MucAliiterp Mrs-; McLaren, Mr. P. It- [Li«nti- 
Jtej ; AlcLtiren Mra. ; Mdlnam. Mr. T H [F ]: Milbtim. 
Mr : Milhurn, Mi»; AMih ,, Mr G. P. (President. Ow- 
cestttshire Architectural AasntlitifinJ; Mubcrly, Mr A H., 
M*A* [F.J ■ Mmvptt. Mr. E ! p (Licenuiite] ? Mrs ; 

S:. J Inch [Lictutillr] fPrenidcnT, t.uinPUi'Kn 
■'VrcJulrciurjil un) ; Nciv, Mr EiIttiuiil] H. [Hon. 

Wt.lBA.1; NewMti, Mr- W. M.A., M-C. [FJ : Outky, 
Mr C LI. . open.hnh. Mi. 1- W.l; Opcmliftw, 
Mm.; Pari ml nr. Mr K. J (Pre-idem. S.K«cry ArJu- 
i CL- r ; \\ u r r -.m] i, Mr. A I v •.; ndt r N " 1| s A ■, A H ' , -A • J f I : 
pHter .oji, Mr*.. J i'ntci^Et, Mr, M. L. [F.J (Frejitlcni, 
SheiHcSd Soder> 1 of Architects) ; Pnirrwn, Mr* A. : 
^oterMin, Mr. j. U.; Plume, "s\f. W.T. [lion, A.R.l.R.Ad . 
H Ay ton, Mr, T. [J.l (Hon. Skcr entry. Oxford SociLty of 
Archilet;|; Rrud^ Mr. IJerbtfn [F.]; ReavdL Lh-Cof. Cj.. 


O 0-E. tF-li Reflvdh Mra, : Kerr., Ms. T. TdlR^illp JJ F . [F] i 
Reo* 4 Mn.; Rising^ Mr. H. Wbitomaii [F,] (dmtnBfflf 
Herb Sodclv uE Ar cfiitect ?) : RitEuirdnon, Prefer or A F- 
[F.h Richardson. Mm.: Rb. Mr, R. A (A); Rh, ; 

Ri> r Mi. IS. T. ; Robert-. Mfc A. B. Lfew^lyu [A } ; Robert- 
son. Mr, Munnin^ MJ J Rabesrtion. Mrs, ; Rohmson Mr 
], It.; Robinsoii, \h^ : Rdjfertp Mr, H. S. F ALA, l ?>.A. 
(Chairman, ’Oxford Society of Architceu); Roimr. Airs.; 
Rayce, Mr. Berruird; Rm cc, Mr»,; .San^ ille, Air. fJenitd 
,-f.l : Swito, Air, V. G. f.-I.J : Saumlerv. Mr. J- I JM i 
SiiuridlcF^, AEf^. ; Slater. Mr, J. Alan. M-A. £-iji 
Col. Alfred IF. | . Spain, Mrs.: Sw^rbritk, Mr, John [F.J 
i} ion. Secretary, Mimirhwier Society of AtcJurecLij : 
Stephens Mrc Reynolds ; Steiger,, Alt A. : Sejorlino-, Piti- 
1 t„r )r A.; Skinner, Mt- W. S. [FJ (Pvtfidem Bristol 
Snciri'' oi Ari-luictrsl : Smitli, Mr. j. Arthur [F.J [Chmrrn^n 
of Council, Hampshire orul Isle o( Wi|ibt AhSmSwi of 
Arehitcebi); Smirh, Mrs. ; Smith, Mr J. UeuxUrn, MJi.fc 
fUtemiate] '.Lion. ^ecretar>-, Northern Brandi n| Sumh 
Wde Institute of -Vchileet*; 1 Smith, Mn.; Smithy Mr + 
HiflV ; Simplon. Air Geo [LicnUiltTeJ ; SaLil^r, Mr C li„ 
F.S.A (Stoi.j ff I . Sourar, Mm. ; Sulnuir, Sir John ! r J . 
Sufitun, J,.nly i Htilmnrt, Mi*» t».; SrucVe, Mr. W, H. 1-F ] 
frermentin^ (he A^odtirion ol I'rsinTflil Architects) ; 
Tayler, Mr, Arnold S. [A.]-. Tjylor, Mrs F, M (• »pr«- 
lenmtive of the Insiituit; of Arcotitcii of New Souih » uiesi , 
Ttivior, Mr. G. A. ; Tr.Mtn, Mr. H- l : . I F.J ; Testher. Mr. 
Il.irrv [F.J; Teaihcr. Mrs.; Ttftrhrr, Mr; ; Tenrhcr. Mr. 
K. 11.; Tejlher. Mr, J. Arnory [I^cenliatcJ ; TeathllI, Mr 
J C. p. M ] ; Townroc. Cap&in B.S, (Editor of the Butimnf 
.Verrrl i Thor Mi.O. M ; Thorpe, Mr. J fi I ... H«*ie] : 
Thomas, Srr A. Drum well [F.J ; Thomas, Miss : r J hnrmts, Mr. 
Pcrcv, O.B.E. [F.l i President, South M'ulc* insSmleof Arehi- 
(ecu') ; Thnmris, Mrs. ; Tubbs. Mr. i'erey B. [F] ! Tubbs, 
Mn. ; Unwin, Dr. Raymond [FJ : Lnwm. Mrs,; W*H«m, 
Miss C. ; Ward. Mr. C. F. [F.J (Chairman Eastern Bras .. nl 
Scuth l ilies Institute of Architects) ; Ware. Mr. Edmund ; 
Warren, Me E. P., F.S.A. [F.J (Presidenf. rhe Berks, Bucks 
and Owtn Architccturji] Aisoduifin); Warren. Mrs, ; Warren, 
Mr. A V. , Wnlilialh, Mr P J. [Lvcenhatt] ; Waldram, Mn.; 
Waterhouse, Mr. Paul. RSA. (FJ (Put Pr«itfrnr R I-BJV }; 
Webb. Mr. Mnurice E.. D.S.O., M-C [F.J ; Webb, Mrs, ; 
Wit Vender, Mt. A. K. f .1 | ; kViekcfrefcn. Mrs,; Witjaell, 
Mr- Norman [,-f.J; Wit-foil, Air. J- R- [F'.J; iVikc, Mr. C . F.; 
Will cocks, Mr. t:. B. [FJ [Hon. Seculaty, Berks Society of 
Archilects); Willi, Mr. II. W. [F.J iEditor of the -U/latt'l) ; 
Wilson, Mi. T. Butlet [FJ ; Wilson. Mr. Horace ; Wilson. 

' WnrtKinutfil), Mr, IVrty S. [F.j, M-A , P L«li l AjIfv, 
Mr C w V.HLV. Affi. : Vales. Mr, T, c. T-'J.] ;A elites, 

Mr. A B. [FJ. 
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Correspondence 

OCR BUILDING TROUBLES. 

1 Qttftrt Strtet, F e z. I J July ly?4. 

Thf ] mjRsu. RXiLA. t — 

Dear Stfl p —The Sunday Observer has given expression 
to the opinion of Mr, Alfred Bossom, ihe well-known 
Anglo-American architect, one i* likely to diuputc tht 
justice o ( what i* well d by Mr. Bossom ; but the chief 
and wc-nkest spot not mentioned at nil. 

The curst' oi FngLind to-day h the want of confidence 
in the Icitdent nF industry, and the buiEding trade at the 
moment is doubly cursed by more than a normal share of 
the evils begetting all our great industries- tcant of amfi* 

dntet and tuck of ^oodtdH, 

The first and most important lesson we have to learn 
h that cap!ml and administrative ability is of Jtiik value 
to day unit es it can ttecure contented workers K 

There is not one nun who know > anything about the 
building trade who pretend# to believe that the workers arc 
contented, or at all likely to be under proem conditions. 

Having been promised by the leaders of all the political 
parties, that M never h gain should j his country return to the 
bad old conditions of iu! 4, t ' but thuL the winners ut'thu 
war should return to ia Homt's fit for Heroes *' 1 it ss not 
altogether surprising that not only seeing, hut Jetting t rh*:- 
enruiitintis at 151 * 4 , otlr heroes Li re not quite contented, and 
are a lm|e slow to believe in promises. 

J was present at the Conference held in May igiy at the 
R.l.JJ.A., ami left that Conference in a more hopeful 
frame of mind than emit* have justified. The manifesto 
of ihe Industrial league and Council. published in Aunusi 
igw,revived sinking hope, which had been shipwrecked 
by the breakdown of the Building Trade Parliament. 

During the Jase two years there bus not been much to 
encourage the hopeful ; not even .1 Conference drawn 
together by goodwill* or u manifesto expressing obvious 
truths, such as 11 What the soldier has destroyed Only the 
worker can build up again / 1 

Why did the Builders’ Parliament break down : Why 
has the I ndfcjsl rial League And Council failed |u bring about 
peace in mar indusifiu] world } 

[ have stated many times the opinion that m any trade 
ilispuiv that side mu#i win which can carry public opinion 
with it. 

I t item* to me that the time has come when the Govern¬ 
ment should appoint an independent committee of en¬ 
quiry to in form the public with regard to the facts in con¬ 
nection with our imiustri.il dispute m. and leave public 
opinion 10 force die bund" of those who hek public spint 
If in n sheltered industry like the budding trade 
Capita] and labour cannot agree t what hope i> there of jIT 
round goodwill } Without doubt there arc faults on both 
piidvft. Who i* without fault ? Out surely it is obvious 
that the irtteratt of employer and employed ure identical 
in the sheltered trades at kau. 

There is a limit of cost beyond which no one wnll go. untl 
to be unreasonable prevents work j but within reasonable 
limits it ia not very material to the employer how muuh 
he pays in wages, the important consideration h thui he 
should get full value its return for high wage 3 . 


Competition will prevent undue profits, except in very 
big contract's, which only a few firms could pcrflaibly carry 
out, find these contracts might be safeguarded again.m 
spoliation. 

I do not think employers would mind going back to War¬ 
time wages ; if every man employed gave of his best, and 
would Ll boycott FF the rnan that would not. On the other 
hand, I honestly believe that the majority of workers would 
rather give a fair day's work than play at u ca F canny/' 

It cannot be denied thill for some jen yea re before the 
war wages had increased and output decreased, ami. be¬ 
cause trade on the whole was gt>od r the heavens did not 
fall ; men, therefore, became more and more obsessed by 
ihe false economic theory that every year brought a cer¬ 
tain amount of work, and by restriction cif mi [put all could 
obtain a share, so long trades were not allowed to become 
over-populated. 

Cutting wages down to lemi-ftarvation rate^ will not 
cut£■ false doctrine, bin I urn inclined to think the oppose 
policy of at mining |p keep them at ?hc highest level would 
succeed if fairly tried. 

The Census of Production Report for iqo", published 
in 1 913 ,. was. full of warnings, and another report should be 
published at the earliest possible moment and its content* 
broadcasted. Fur those with eye* to sec and ears to hear 
it wilt, [ am 3urc, teach some essential facts. 

I f men warn high wsigti they must earn them; and capi¬ 
tal musE tie content with a fair ictum. 

If this country is to bold its own* goodwill must Ijc cs- 
tab! h bed am angst al 3 da ss t ^. 

IF the building trade desires peace it will go back to the 
spirit of iqiOi and it may be that by a further and better 
consideration of the Foster Commission Interim Report it 
ci hi Id find salvation. 

It is quite certain that reconstruction of our industrial 
system must come sooner or later if Wc are to survive, and 
surely no industry is letter placed to lead the way than 
the building trade.-—Faithfully youp, 

S*mK E. Yehuuky, 

Licentiate RJ.U.A. 


A noteworthy and generous gift has recently been made 
to University College, Cardiff, in the form of nearly 500 
volume* from the library of orehitcoural books collected 
by the lare Robert Williams, F.R.LB.A+, who, up to the 
time of his death in Cairo on 16 October 191^, practised 
4s im architect in Alexandria, Cairo and London. The 
collection of books, comprising the bequest made by his 
son and daughter fiMr. Inigo R. Williams and Mil. Ah 
1 ravere S^Tnons), is of considerable value. It includes a 
number of neatce folios d£ ihe eighteenth century s mono¬ 
graph v on various periods of a n, nod a catholic selection of 

1RW “ on all aspects of arcbireeturH.1 design, hiiioty and 
construction. It is understood that facilities will be 
ufordci by the Lnivcnily Colley auThoritic* for the 
suborns of the School of Architecture in the neigh 
fihnir/ ec h jM wl Cnllttge to hase access to *o useful a 

M. S. B. 
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ARC 131 I EC 1 t HAL LEAGL E OF NEl\ YORK ■ 
TRIBUTE TO SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

On 1 August in a chamber In the south-west cower of 
Cathedral which contain* Sir Christopher 
ttrcn's model of the cathedra^ a tabid, presented by 
thr Architectural League njf New \ nrk, unveiled he 
l^ord Crawford. 1 he tablet bear* the ins l- dpt ion : 

In recognition of the dspirjibn nod tridiinni' 
influence upon American u re hi lecture of the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren thi* tablet is inivribed b\ the 
Architectural E^Myne of New York. 11 

The sendee of dedication was conduct clJ by the Dean 
1J [" ^ l J iul v, who was as.ristcd by Canon Alexander and 
Canon Duckworth* 

I^rd Crawford formally unveiled the tablet. Hu- vud 
it was a te&rimony 10 the strength and vitality of Sir 
Lhnfstuphvr WrenN iriHucncc, and thoi^h they well 
recalled the famous admonition against a memorial to 
hi'-I achievement, and the plea thru his work rather than 
hiss personality should carry his ircd!n:lion onwards, 
they might direct their minds to hit. niottor]' on thri spot, 
where thro the I rmg drawn aisle :md fretted vault the 
pealing onthern swells she note n i praise/ 1 They stood 
that day in the heart of the throbbing life of that great 
eity, and in rfnagma,tton they carried their minds back to 
mat wne ciiy in the days of the 1 genius of Wren. He 
knew the dry decimated by plague, shattered by death, 
a evas [ ated by li re, u nd I mrn t he as fats of its d e spj i r he 
raised this giant monument to the hope of immortality, 
.Wiiny gene rations had passed through the life of the 
CaiheUnil r and each kid puid its tribute of praise, yet 
thf-r words were but rippling waves passing over the 
unfathomable depth* of his greatness. Indeed, so great 
a master was he that one might almost say of him, as 
vM'i said of the Greatest of all and His followers, " He 
w’enr before and they were amazed, arid as they followed 
riicy were afraid/' In that dark hour of their history 
™ genius of Wren took wing, hovering like some great 
spirit over it.^j ashes and desolation, surveying its ruins, 
and conceiving its massive reconstruction. Creation 
followed creation, each excelling its neighbour in strength 
aud grandeur, in grace and vital it \\ and so the dry of 
(Je« eJi became the envy’ of the world of architecture. 

I hose present included :■—Mr. Alfred C. Bnssom 
(chairman of the Foreign Activities Committee of the 
Arehiteettmil League of New York), Mr. I Alfred Gotch 
(president of the Royal Institute of British Architects)* 
^Er. \Y. Scott (New York)* Sir Brumwdl Thomas, Sir 
Gtjiirg^ Frampton, ILA., Sit Frank Short, Mr. Mcrvyti 


M: 


acartney, Mr, Herbert Baker, Sir William Berry, 


Hanic Clani Butt 
Lewis r 


Lady Maitland „ and Lady Frederick 


THE WREN Ft! LENTEN ARY VOLUME. 

In j recent number of the .Yen? York JYirccr 
rtfticTc there is a review of five columns of the Wren 
Hi centenary Memorial volume in which I Libert J. 
jortnan. the reviewer, ways : " Eighteen men, numbering 
^ni-ng them most of the more important figures in the 
Kopd I mil im re of British Architects, hare combined 
together to fashion =hc bicentenary memorial volume 
snro an iinpnriam .is well as an extremely sumptuous 
*tH»K r It in bath wise and admirable that Wren shmjtd 
bv hp honoured, for his place now is a permanent one in 


the long gallery ol English geniuses- . + , No notice of 
thh bicentenary volume Would be complete without due 
mention of it as a piece of boajranaking. h is In large 
format, which gLVes opportunity for excellent colour 
engravings as well lls a mi ruber uf important document!! 
in Wren'- own hand. The hook, us a whole, is a fire 
and justified tribute to :i great intelligence who was more 
1 ban an architect / 1 

BRITISH PAVILION AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN DECORATIVE \\D 
INDUSTRIAL ART IN PARIS, 1015 
Messrs. Easton and Robertson's Succs^s. 

The Pavilion L to be erected in connection with the 
Imeniiisiuna! Exhibition to Ih- held in Pun- next spring. 
A feature of the Exhibition Is the exclusion of anv work 
which is reproduction of the antique or ” pastiche." 

The design of the Pavilion was selected in limited cum- 
petition between six firms of architects, Mr, Gmidhan- 
Rcndd waa the assessor T ,ind the award was subject to the 
appmv.il oJ 1 hr l ine Arts Commission, 

The site for the British Pavilion is ,1 particularly fine 
one t on the north ride of the Seine adjoining the Font 
Alexandre HI utsd the Count La Reine. 

The authors of the fleeted detipi are Mr. Howard 
Robertson. S.A.D.G., F.S.Arc , and Mr J Murray 
Easton, A.R.i.B.A , of Easton and Robertson, 36, Bedford 
Square, W.C.I. Mr. Rnhtrrt^un Ls principal of the 
j\ixhitecturd Association SlIhhjI of Atebitectuie, and re¬ 
ceived hi- architectural training in the Arehiteetural As¬ 
sociation Sclsuol and later in the Hcok ties Beaux-Arts, 
Paris h obtaining hia office experience in Loudun, France' 
and the United States. Mr. Eimoh was. articled in Seoi- 
ltirid to George Bennett Mitchell, Past President of rhe 
Aberdeen Chapter of the Scottish Incorporation of Archi¬ 
tects and MiWquc-nily attended sir London University 
t'allege Srhoul of Architecture, Tie was a Peru aids in thi- 
i.ifrcv 4 1 Sir Edwin Lutvc^ns and Messrs. Wpmperis and 
Simpson. The psirtm-rs hare bwn in prairtice togtlhcr 
since the war, and have earned out work in North Wales 
Nonhnmpton.’i hi re, .md Wiltshire, us well os in Lcmdon! 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 

La»t April Mr Paul ^Yaterhouse vm* appointed Honor¬ 
ary Consulting Afchiteet to Sr, Bartholomew's Hospital 
This appointment does not imply cither tlut ihn Govc-r- 
iiiorscif rhe Hospital ure generally in favour of endeavour¬ 
ing lo oil tain architectural ftdvjee free, or that Mr. W.iEer- 
hfliwe considers that hospital architecture should go 
unpaid. 

The explanation is a simple one. Mr, Warerhouae 
was invited, earlier in the year to adri^e as a paid con¬ 
sultant. lie considered, however,, that the nurure of 
certain advice which hud previously given in the 
capacity President of the Roy a] Institute of British 
Architects, fogclher Veit h eerfain eonskleration^ in relation 
to brother arehlteets* would render a paid appointment 
liable to inisundcraiarulmg an^l |>n^-tib|y to emharress- 
ment. I le therefore accepted the suggestion of the 
Hospital FKird that he should join them as a Governor, 
and under the name of finnnntry Consulting Arehireet 
Tiike pan in the Board \ consideration of the work in 
which professional architectural advi^r* mu} 1 in due 
course be engaged. 
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Obituary 

FREDERICK HOLYOAKE MOORE (A J. JT. 
Mr, F. H- Moore, who died ot Warwick on Trinity 
Sun da v, 1924, at the age of 82. was elected an Associate 
sj far back as March, 1866, and must have been the 
senior practising subscribing Associate of the Institute 
when he retired in December, i^is. He served Ins 
articles with Chari** j“*"es Richardson (1806-1871), 
bciicr known a a an prchucctural illusmMot- p vrhfl was 
himself the fimrtirite pupil ^f Sir John Soane (s 75 3 “ J ® 37 ). 
^ that his professional parentage takes us back many 

^ncrations. , 

Mr. Moore succeeded hia Father as secretin to (he 

Warwickshire Agricultural Society! a post which he hrid 
in addition to his practice for 33 retiring in 19^- 

Though a lover of the best classic, his practice was 
principally connected with country domrstic work, 
schools, etc. He had a great Imwledgc of the ancient 
buildings of Warwick, his native town, and used to protest 
against the unnecessary destruction of gnrsd work of the 
pAsl, Occasionally he wrote short articles em the old 
houses of Warwick, and in igai presented his drawing of 
old Warwick College to the Institute : tlds was founded 
in 1435 and wantonly pulled down in 1883. 

C. M. C. Armstrong [FJ. 


J H A. HABfUSSON [A.]. 

JohuAnstkcMamssoowasbom in 1 ^0 and waaedveated 
at Caldy Grange Grammar School. West Kirby, He 
kter studied ardulecture at the Liverpool L mvcmty and 
articled in his fin her. the bteMr/T, Harnett 1 larrisson 
[FJ r from 1S9S to 1903, with whom he was nfteTwiuds in 
partnership. From 191a to the outbreak of war he was 
engaged on work in Canada. I Hiring hostilities he served 
with the Canadian Forces both in ihss Country and nn the 
Western Front,and on demobilization he decided to live at 
Rhosneigf. Anglesey, when: he practised his profession 
lie died on May 25th, after an illncas of only a few daya. 


EDWIN SEWARD [FJ. 

The death has recently taken place, st Weymouth, of 
Mr Fdivin Seward, who was well known in South Wales. 
Born in 1&J3 at Yeovil, Somerset, where he wan articled 
^ an architect and surveyor, Mr, Seward went, an hm 
sixteenth year, to Cardiff, and there remauied until ms 

retirement in 1915- t . . 

When he went 10 Cardiff he acted as assistant 10 the 
late Mr. George E. Robinson. For some year* he was * 
student and visitor at the original Cardiff Science and 
Art Schools, and secured various Queen's prizes, medals, 
etc for architectural and decorative designs From the 
cemral department at South Kenwinpon in ftattam and 
other competitions. In 1S75 he joined Mr. VS. 1. 
Tames (the then surveyor to the county of Moran oulh> 
and Mr George Thmtias* in practice as arebutcti und 

During hi* 40 j&um* profc^iottfll life he was the archh 
tent and designer of a number of public budding in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. These included the 
Wye Bridge, Monmouth, the Cardiff original mum^pa 
buddings, the Cardiff workhouse, and the workhouses at 


Elv and Ponrvpridd. the Central Library and Museum 
Build up at Cardiff, the; Celtic Corridor at Newport 
Road, Cardiff* and the Harbour Trust Offices and Council 
Chamber at Swansea. He wa* also the architect of 
various residences, banks, and business premises nl 
Cardiff, Swansea, ;md elsewhere in South Wales. Of 
these latter probably (he most important is that oi tin 
Cardiff Coal and Shipping Exchange, 

Mr. Seward allied himself whole-heartedly with the 
educational and kindred activities of Cardiff, particularly 
in the encouragement of an and its accessory subjects. 

NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 
it July 1924, 

Institute fl* Pntuc Li mm sc EN&tttEElts anp 
5 UPERI MIN D£NT>. 

Mr. John Keppie [f\] and Mr. Jamc^ Lochhcad JF .1 
h.r.-4. been appointed to represent the R T . 11 .A. ot the 
First Annual Mealing and i mtferewe of the institute of 
Public Lighting Enginccia and Superintendents. 

Reinstatement. 

The Following ha 1 , c Eteen re instated :—As bellow, Air.. 

C. 13 . 1 leathern* 3 m Associate, Mr. Frank Granger; 
as Licentiate, Mr. Percy G. Overall* 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
University INTILL] CENCSL 

The fellowm# a ward h have been made Ht Uni vend ty College : 
Faculty of Arts i BAtm rrr School or AfiCHiTfcruKrl: 

Lever Priarv m Architecture — Fir&t Prize (equal) : Leonora 
F, M. Payne. U. JL Short. 

Architects Journal Essay Pri*e — J. V Summcrson. 

Herbert Baifford Prize.—P A W.Lile*. 

I'tonaldum Silver Medal.—J. R. Alabaster. 

Ronald Jones Prize* _ -MedkrYiU Architecture : j > r hum- 
merson ; Renaissance AtehilecUrt : It Kendall. 

Runald JanetTravelEing Siudentship_—t [I SI10r 1, 
Certificate* in Architecture, tinder the new regulation' 
(three-year course) have been obtained by- Tend ope <*■ 
Cairniiiinud. J. F- L, Be SJva. Sylvia C- Gray, R. G t.ricr. 
D T, fl. Ciriggs, H. A. Johnson, <■ F, Kelly, j I. Lloyd. 

D. M Middethuaite, /, Paniieh. Leonora F. M Fayiif. 
Elizabeth C. Philip., S. I l r Wheeler, 

In the Department ot Town-plimninf :— 
i^ever Prir.rt in Town-planninj'.- Fij^t prize : H- ^V J 
Heck ; second prize : L. \1. Auitin. 

L'c-rt 1 Fu- jU' v in ToWn-pSanning were obtained bv ' L M- 
Au.tin, IL W J. Heck. j. P. Hill*. 

UMVRRS1TY OF MANCHESTER, 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE- 

RCAUl.t Oi Ji Nr E3c.VAllN.vn0v. 

R.A ffiorinur* Arehitcctunc). — Finql ; Kathleen O. Bray- 
ihrtw '. Part 1 W. II M uN Li:hul . Eklen Aletartder, 

Imermcdiate R.t .B.A. Exemption.— Kathleen O, RmyabaWi 
l ; rank \Vhi idcy. 

Filial R I B A Exemption.---Elsie Jtncen% W A. NVirhuty. 
P, Fairhur*t. R, j. Vnlli*,W.Owen. 

Fhe following ' 1 'ravdhng ^cIioIht? hip> have been awarded : 
MiinL-hc«tfr In^riElLtr > ■! Builder Travelling Schol a nh ips “ r 
£70 : Ebie Reigen ; £&q ; R. j, Willie : £50 t Kaihieeri CL 

Bra\TihiLw. 

R.T B.A. Travelling SeMarahip.—£50 . G. H. Gailey- 
The He>-wcM3d Pnfcc- — £10 3 W. H, McNicboL 
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Notices 

RXB.A, CALENDAR, 1924-25. 

The Kajendar for the coming Session is now in course 
of preparation., and changes of address etc. + should be 
notified cn the Secretary R.LB.A,, 9. Conduit Street, 
London, W. i t an soon as possible. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, . DECEMBER 19*4. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class ate reminded that if they wish t* 
taitc advantage of the election to take place M I Decern- 
bet 1924 , they should send the necessary nomination 
forms lo the Secretary' not later than 4 October. 

SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS FOR HIRE. 

A Member has most generously placed at the disposal 
of the RJ.B.A. a very gckid dumpy level, tripod and 
srnfF, and also a good theodolite and tripod. 

These instruments being a somewhat expensive part 
of [he equipment of an architect's office* it is felt that 
many Members may br glad of an opportunity to get 
them on loan. Members or Licentiates who desire the 
lo*m of these instruments should apply to the Secretary' 
R J.B.A., stating for how long they will be required. A 
nominal fee to cover the cost of adjustment from time to 
time will be charged. 


Architects ate warned that subscriptions are being 
solicited tn l,ondiMi by an unauthorised person for on 
American architectural publication, and [hey are advised 
to make careful enquiries before giving any orders in this 
way. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL education, 
R.LB.A. Final Examination. 

I he Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects have decided that in the case of Fourth and Fifth 
1 ear Smdctiti of Sc hools of Architecture exempted from 
! R.LB.A. Fjnsil Examination six months spent on 
works and /nr in a builder's office f approved by 
the School) and otherwise gaining knoxv ledge of the 
practical side of building shall be recognised as rc|uivnlem 
F° S1X oul of the twelve mmiths now.required to he spent 
in an architect** office.. 

K.I.B.A. Examinations. May and Junk 1924. 
i he question* set nt the In termed Lie and Final for 
’ pedal f Examinations held in December 1923 have been 
Pubrnhed ami are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 
ts, fid, (exclusive of postage). 


the R.LB.A. AND THE SOCIETY OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTS. 

A l 1 mce **®£ hcW on S August by the Society of 
rc ‘^tects the resolution it amalgamation wit h R.LB.A 
WE1S catifirmed, 


THE R.LB.A, HENRY JARVIS SCHOLARSHIP AT 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME, 1934. 

On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architec¬ 
ture of the British School at Rome, the RJ.B.A. Henry 
Jarvis Studentship for 1924 has been awarded to Mr. 
Marshall Arrian Sisson, Student RJJ.A. 

Mr. Sisson is 27 ycare of age and was horn m Glou¬ 
cester. He icrved for four ynn during rhe war, and in 
1919 obtained professional experience in an architect's 
office. In 1920 ho entered the Bartlett School of Archi¬ 
tecture, University of London, and in 1923 obtained rhe 
I 3 .A. Degree (Honours Architecture, Fim Class). I L- was 
afco awarded the second Lever Prize in Design, 

The Faculty regret that they are unable to sward on 
this occasion the Rome scholarship offered by the Com* 
missioned of 1851, 

Competitions 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE KOXIXG 1 WE 

BRIDGE, ROTTERDAM. 

The Municipality of Rotterdam have announced their 
intention to hold an international prize Com petition for 
plans for the reconstruction of Kuninginnc Bridge which 
*pans the narrower of the two branches of the Man ft 
River encircling NocnxtarafuuJ in the dry «f Rotterdam, 
The first prize offered amounts to the sum of 10,000 
guilders. 

The platiii may he drawn up in Dutch, French, English 
or German, and must be submitted anonymously ro rhe 
*’ Direetcur der Gemeentcwerkcn te Rotterdam, Haring- 
vliet 4. Rotterdam," before midday an 15 th December 
1924, marked ,J Prijsvraag KnnmginnebrugT 
Member* or Licentiates who desire further particulars 
should apply to the Com pi roller-General. Department at 
Overseas Trade; 35 Old Queen Street, S.lY.i, fur a loan 
of rhe official programme setting mjt the conditions. 
These documents sre printed in the Dutch language and 
will be sent im loan in order of application to those desirous 
of seeing them. 

This Competition is not 11 call for tender*, but is insti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of obtaining a plan w hich could be 
utilised in the construction of a bridge. Bridge-budding 
firms are apparently not precluded from sending in plans. 

It is anticipated that the tender eventually submitted by the 
person or firm whose design h placed first will receive 
special ooDsIdentMKi, although it is expressly stated that 
(he Municipality recognises no obligwtion in this respect. 
While Members and Licentiates of rhe K.I.B.A, may 
enter for this Competition if they wish, they me notified 
that in view of rhe special nature of the Competition the 
usual Heps with regard to approval or disapproval of 
the conditions will not in this instance be taken hy the 
Competitions Committee of the RJ.B.A. 

BEXHILL TOWN HALL. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Archirtets m^t not take parr in the, above Com¬ 
petition because the conditions arc not in accordance w ith 
the published Regulation* of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions, 
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Competitions (W) 

THE IMPERIAL LONDON HOTELS, LTD. 
CuMPmtmoN: for Desjoss for Row of Shops with 
Hotel Oyer. 

Member* und Licentiate* of the Royal tiuMVte of 
British Architect* must hot take part in the abnvf cam* 
petition heumsc the ionditions are not in jccordunoe 
with the published Rcj^uljirionji of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions, 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMIBTiTIOK. 

Apply to The Grand Secretary, Freemason*' Hall, 
Great Queen Street, W,C 2 , Last day for applying for 
eondi lions* 23 Aupfuat 19 ^ 4 - Deposit y £1 is. Closing 
dale for receiving designs, 1 May T925* AsaesMTs : 
Sir Edwin Lutyvttt, R-A. [F + J (appointed by the 
President): Mr. Walter Cave, [F J. Mr, A + Bumcit 
Brown. FpS.I. 

BETiHUNE WAR MEMORIAL- 

Apply to Secretary, Imperial War Graves ComnliMioi! r 
Sit Baker Street, W_i. Closing date: 31 March, 19=5* 
Asaessor : Sir Asian Webb, P.R A. 


Members 1 Column 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART, 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
AmJCATlOK* are inviled frit the hi luitfUrlor iii Isludiw 

Design. 

CaluUdatts ^ELnuliI havp had an Academic Training. and a wmhd 
kilewk-d^ i»f Architectural OmstrucEmri, aft the dul^ uf the 
tuet^sful Candida re wLll be to supLrviie llu> oimirnetiofta]side 
of Stu-Un Wotk# under lh- ^uerii direct tun cii I hr Htsd 

q# ihr Department. 

TLi Instructor will lie required ru Erik* 1 '<[« hr* duties at ih* 

■ ■ 1 LLEhirCfei-^TTi-r!nE. a! 111 !XI 

Form* of application, which may be otllM fmtti th-j imdrr- 
ftlfned, retclher With a statement of Mt*ry inquired, tibiailll i* 
CulUTWj iprt Later than Saturday, lb August *924 

JAMES GRAHAM, 

Director of Edm .ainMi, Eduratimi Department, Calve Hr v Street,. 

Lmb, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT- 

Awim%5 . fmol required by the Government up OyLu fur 
’H?rvjcr in Ihr A re fallMtml 0(hcc of ihf? Public Works Dr pa rt^j^iH 
Urt -L period ut three yt*n with 1-^ihlc FtiiuDunty. Salary £3M 
rising by 4110Util iticreuiculs i?f £$q lu ,b year^ and ihril fit 
l|Mlt<ec*th Inadf* permoMOt) ta pr-rauniini with r, ffw^uev 
k*r at £710, pjvjblr loc£% in rupees oE Ihr LovcmfncliE rat* ol 
f=adm*e of 15 ctrpn-'i Eo the £- 1 . Free iuiwap^ 

Candidate preferably unmarried, i*e muH havr parsed 

. 1 bit M<-wbertWpiji tht K.Ui.A. «r 

,hip <ij Society ol AtcHHocU, iad ba 1 ™ ipoenl Piprritnnr fotM 
actual dftsbre jim] ronat rort bin ol rc fcflftiffl&d cancrelr tvillldmgs 
jnd HI Hteet foiuiil biiildinF^ FrefoiKy witli war 

Anblv at by IriUe.ilalidK *)£?' qualification- and rapriicnec 
t,> ihr- Crowm Ap^hl* lor ll^ 4 Minhuik, ^fitraimlcr, 

SlVV l h quotini M/isgUi- 

Am f lit mm JLW S > J* A vdittHA m renii I I«l h> i M^Uf' A ^ r 

IS, tffiM; and prrfrrahly an A JUBA l -n 

ftfructf^n tfKhtttL lhr« yuan" airn^uriit L sal a rtf £ 5 CRJ-«o — 
4 f.p 1 > Bos 1^4, r ;'o 5 *i: ifb n- R, 1 . B.A., 9 1 .oiiduit Si ere t r Lqmkm, 
VV.i. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

AjiiaxANT Ancmreer rot--. Wqrks Depaatillm of tiic Counts* 

CLStoliS StRVtei a! SsiAStiiAt. 

CasdillaTz^ slirjuld lie Associates ol llae Royal JpsUtutc- of 
Rrui^h Archittclv about ^ yirars of ag? 1 . tmnarTird. .tud iisEb ^ 
j^i>■ m | knowMdec ol rL’ulforu'tl raocme drF.fcgTL and lruction add 
ivith *uisii* re^poQsihle wo rts to their credit. 

Thi! terms Oikivd are: Salary : Hk- TIs ,3^0 a tcLunih, incjMttmg 
bv Hk. Tli 50 a month fifr Ct r *ry two yearv" S«rvkf lh China to a 
niaiinmEU of Hk- TIjl fl'h* Hk. T 3 . may be considered to be 

worth nonnally but its present value w about js. ^d.) Hau^ 
allowance. Hk.TH- J94 mooth jpertieiLaJ allowance, Hk. 11*. j n riav„ 
when aw4v Irani headquarters., and iree attendance. First■ 

cUm wtssipe paid amt £50 travelling ex pen* ■« —R^ply Secretary 
k.LB.A., 9 Conduit StlKN-L W i P 

ROOMS TO LET. 

O.vi; t- «■ *-ii l door, 74 Ecolt^lOfl Square , for Architect, Aticu* 
itinee to i.ilU-n rouJd be arrangedApply by letter only toLlj-rald 
B. i ih-y p A it hi In t, 74 EecSestcm Square, W+ stmiurter, S.W.r. 

Vssiioh^ to Wenthky—Room* *0 lei by ariddiiCJft widow in 
^ .C. district, L'ican and ^omfortubie, Lbd astd breakf^L Eh<> 
trie L[|fbL RiithrrjollL Well rtoommendrd by atrhileeU and otflers. 

-—-Reply Fk;"s s 4_■ 5, Cj'o S^eirtary fU J -L rj Condait Steeai* w^i. 

APPOWTMENTS WANTED. 

LlCtwrUlK, good Mbrouadfapedeme, ilr.drr- eiiffAgeineui wilh 

view [f. pa.rtiL0I^hip. Working and cVtiil drawing. BiMScatlniu, 
quant it ii.- ancl iwven SmdlRTn OmtHLi-i prrlrrred. h:[Lall 
f.apdjl aVnlLible. Highesf irferelireSL—£ 0 x 19.-4, */« Secrel^ir 
R.J HA. T qOHnJoit 5 tm-l p W.i. 

Ji.< ,s eci k AiitSlAM, Publif SchooL sbree years article*, tbrre 
irur-n College, passed R.I. B.A, Intermediate E^aminatirm. f*- 
j^rih-jjee sn ‘fi'rsf-rSa^ f^ondfm office, reqtiir^ }so§ltlOQ with fr-nxl 
London hrai in ordrr lo acquire fiutiicr expTliHiec tc^uHp m 
preparation for Final Examine Horn-—Bex 1234, c/o Scr ret^r> r 
H ] R,A , q Conduit Slfret, W.I, 

ARCWnrrr, Civil CucinKr, A H I B.A , M.S.A.. Jl Slni.t.I 
Apr jo. Married, tjnivnixiiy and EfigilKtlltf Colley rdurothllL 
Seivid .irtkb'?. Practised on own jrroUhl 15 years. Ay live, 
eSlpFjfetk- Experktntrd all brain:bes^ DesEir* sny poet, re^poU- 
■ibsbiy. h hth^ m r ahrnaiL— Reply Box 1428* <:/#j Si-i r r lary R.I.P A,. 
0 Conduit Str«t ? W. 

A^sopate jj3) desiie* rripfjii^ible position wjurir -ouiid klK^W- 
tedice 4iiid 14 years- 1 ^sperieTii^e of rlomestLC work would hr- of irtVTee. 
Adwrti-.Tr lin buill h-mi-i-% by direct labour, and is aE present m 
iJurgc ol iciJimf.d department mi i.t m t dev^lopiin-.nt ^yndicjEe 

A tiu 4 l] aiuiiimt ol capital woold 1 ^ iflVWted if rwjHim! .■—Reply 
Bnx 13-L c fo Sicn:t.iTy R 1 B A,. 0 Comityt S|reel r W. 

Orr nisl wjnlrri tn .mi arohlfect*s rjffsrr fu/ 4 Ud 17, Sou of 
A. It.I li.A A knowledge nf tracing, and IO nstrtlt* 1 gertcrol oflic r 
experience—Box ' /o SecTflary R,I r B,A, f ■> Conduit StrreL 

wS 

FURNISHED FLAT TO LET. 

Mtiihi.h dt^ire^ li* let, for Ihre* inndlhs nr hinge r. urll-iunfulwJ 
Oivi 1 flat, about 7 miniLn-i" wjlk <mmu Hani;s4tesr] TiiIm- Statlnh, 

.I dir^idy ad joining Ihr Hrjlh, SlEiing riv-ui with Ivautilul view 

thr HeaLli; bedroom wJUi tnOtlnunLi> Si^e wMrf; kitchen, 
elec-trtc Iighi r e4*i b-tth and e-i'tnr cftnvrnienct.—VVriti: 741S1 

c/o <i-rutJiTy R.I.B.A., ■, Crindnlt Street, VV t 

COADJUTOR WANTED. 

Ffluw; K.I JEhA , (Public School and trnh'oni.ty) wixbts lu 
eornbiue in working aixaaqkmenl wnh nn^tbf-r, eilbL in own of 
'dhf j - (.IIII r. - Apply Box 7 281, C/O Sec rrt.Lrt- R,| FL A s a LonduJl 
Street, W.i. 


COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE, 

Hr. 1, E JoysiA.] hill ripenedXpractiorat AjATmI* limldin^i 
BalMh'i, and wyll tie pica‘-erf to receive hi jjj iifnclureis- 1 
. .,1 that oJiltTW—Amply Bfti yjR*. r/i> Srmlary K -1 H.A-, 

9 Conduit Suwt + London, W.I, 


Ala. Li'Hyav whfi li^Lt recently rcltred fratn ihi- rw^t of Consult’ 
mg ArrbiErci EC the Govr miEirnt H I hi r Jilted PfovinC^, India* 
whi« li Ij ■ has hi 1 Id iinre iqu. h .j.. u,-yvt itxniuvil rraclitT rri !..■ -ellIl:ji 
jpt 8 C ray 1 * Inn Sq LUktr. W £.1. 
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A Note on Architectural Training in the Past, with 
Special Reference to England * 


BY PAUL WATERHOUSE, F.S,A.. PAST PRESIDENT fU B.A-, PAST CHAIRMAN OF 

THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


l. 

THE WAYS OF THE ANCIENTS 
SUPPOSE that the earliest intimation we have 
about the education of architects lies in the [is? 
which Vitruvius gives of the things an architect 
ought to know. There is more in that list Than we 
expect from architects to-day, and there is nothing 
missing except ferro-coneretc. Let u^ suppose that 
1 here vi as such a person as Vitruvius, which I believe, 
and that his writing? date from the Augustan age, 
w hich 1 also believe: bow, I ask, was the perfect archi¬ 
tect of Vitruvius 1 imagination to acquIre the knowledge 
which the author calls upon him to show’ t 1 reamm- 
ahly not in any one school ofarchi lectors I training, but by 
separate courses in academics of letters, draughtsman¬ 
ship, geometry, history, philosophy* music, medicine, 
taw;, astronomy and meteorology. 

That schools nf all these kinds existed in Rome 
is probable ; hut if we are to judge of all classes of 
education by Quintilian^ charming book on the 
training of young orators, it ts likely enough that no 
Roman boy ever w r ould have got his A,|LI.R + A. while 
Vitruvius was chairman of the Board of Examiner>. 
We are left to the conclusion that in the first century 
of our era the problem of architectural education 
wfcihatui iijFi hukmhy that it was one of those puzzles 
which, as they said of the affair of Achilles atid the 
tortoise* could only he solved by practical proof on 
the running track. 

Yet not by petlestrianifim only, for the architect 
is midway between the things that walk and l homings 

* A Piper rnd tt the Int^Uaml Cmjt**'-'* Arf,li 
tretura} Ed uc stion 2 $ July. 

tJ 


that tf\ Mis wings as well as his feel have to be trained fc 
and he is not a perfect Pegasus until by fluttering and 
a tumbling his course is at least partly finished. 

I greatly suspect that the architect of the Augustan 
age [flinching from the full Vitruvian curriculum) 
learnt hb craft on the same lines that have probably 
prevailed from the year zero to the opening of the 
present century. 

Thai the prove** changed I have no doubt whatever, 
but in the main I feci sure that the one abiding 
principle in flic training of the architect, whether in 
n guild of masons or in a monastery, whether in 
mediteval times or in the days of poat-Rt format ion 
practice p was contact in a subordinate capacity with 
nome man whose independent status as a designer 
was already won. To call this condition of ripening, 
pupilage, is unduly to narrow the multifarious forms 
of ihc process. It must have been throughout the 
ages of ever varying character In some cases ihe 
learner may have been one of y crowd of suhordinates 
under one master, in others he may have been a right- 
hand man under a single teacher; again, he may have 
^ont from one iff tighter to another* Hornet imea he 
learnt by precept, oftencr by example, and always he 
must hale profited more by his own mistakes than by 
ihr successes of his guide. The practical side of 
architecture, says Vitruvius ( in a fairly corrupt parage), 
is a prolonged and hard-worn contemplation of ex¬ 
perience perfected by manual contact wiih material 
in relation both to the nature of that material and xo its 
purpose* 

_\mi, nince experience (which is success through 
failure) and head-knowledge (which is a slow process 
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of advance from ignorance) are the necessary clentente 
of architectural equipment, si is obvious that the 
failures and the ignorance must not he entirely prac¬ 
tised at the expense of those who pay For our designs. 
The ignorance can r it is true, be overcome by book- 
learning and other teaching, so that, as far as that side 
of an architect's panoply is concerned, he might in 
certain favourable c i re ls instances be made the perfect 
designer before he was exposed to the risks of practice. 
But t h e ex pe r j e nct — t h e ot lie r d cp art me nt of hj s t raj n \ ng 
—can only be won in the field of actual performance ; 
and it would appear that there is only one way in which 
the school of irtiiiu! experience can be made use of 
without casting upon the employer the inevitable cost 
of inevitable bur useful blunders. That way is by 
taking care tii.ic the young man's first essays in courage 
are made under the control of another's responsibility, 
so that as far as possible ihe mistakes may be checked 
before they have matured into costly errors. 

There arc man} 1 reasons why—whatever he the 
methods of refining education in craft—the ancient 
system of learning by being a practising Junior under 
a practising senior should never be left out of account. 

Systematised academic training in architecture is 
a product of the last hundred years at most. Its 
history is very interesting* Si has been rapid in 
growth and successful in result. Those who deal 
after me with she present and the future will have 
more to say of it than I can allow myself 10 say here, 
and if 1 stem in this paper (n ignore it p my reason 
h not that 1 think ill of it. How could 1 ? As one 
who sal on the Reconstruction Committee of the 
Architectural Association, is a past chairman of the 
Board of Education, as an examiner m the early days 
of the three-grade system, and ns *1 present external 
examiner of five schools, I can hardly feel myself 
any thing but an ardent promoter of our modern 
methods. But, with ail m> enthusiasm for academic 
schooling, [ am surely aware that there is nn school 
hut experience dial make-, a roan safe in architecture^ 
ami by safe I imply, not merely able to build what 
will defy gravitation and weather, but sure of being 
*bk to produce what he is able to draw * 

Experience can only be gained by working as an 
architect on actual buddings. For these buildings 
someone must be responsible. Happy and few ;ire 
the beginners who can shoulder responsibility alone 
without first practising on a responsibility shared, 

II. 

THE DAYS OF THE GIANTS 

And now to go hack in time, How little ivl- know 
of the training of ihe great men of even the seventeenth 
century I The giant Wren is of no use 10 us as a 
historical evidence. In architecture, as in other 
aspects of his remarkable life, he was his own disciple. 


Already matured as a man of science, he was invited 
by those who trusted his almost universal powers to 
make a trial in practical arc hi lecture at both of the 
great universities. The Chapel of Pembroke College 
at Cambridge, and the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford p 
are, whatever their faults, miraculous " first jobs fc ‘ 
for any man to have achieved. They would be more 
than miraculous if we did not consider the character 
of Wren and the character of biti age. 

Tn the first we owe his marvellous powers in con¬ 
struction* Wren was an all-round scientist, and to 
such a man ihe problem of defying gravity by the 
arrangement of material—which is the simplest 
definition of building construction—was child** play. 
As to the second, we must remember that the period 
of classic study was in full swing. Great as he was in 
science p Wren was also great in classic lore; and to 
the politely cultured gentleman of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century the knowledge of classic an, 
no less than the knowledge of ihe classic tongues, was 
an article of his equipment. 

Between Wutton in Elizabeth's time and Dean 
Aldrich in Anne's, we may imagine a chain of unpro¬ 
fessional £&nwceiili to whom an intelligent interest 
in classic architecture was even commoner than ;i 
smattering of half-forgotten fourth-form Latin i~ 
among the country gentlemen of to-day. 

With rhe eighteenth century -and, indeed, with 
Wren, Gibbs and Inigo Jones- there came in. what is 
an intensely important factor h the belief that without 
some study of class! i and Renaissance art nn Greek, 
Roman, Italian, or French soil no architect could he 
completely equipped. In saying this we have lu 
assert that during half the seventeenth and all the 
eighteenth centuries foreign travel and lb reign study 
were an essential in the training of the polite architect, 
liqw could it be otherwise, and how, again, could it 
bul m> be the case that the immense vigour displaycti 
during the nineteenth century in reproducing by 
engraving, and later by photographv, the worU of 
non-Britannic architecture should have enabled men, 
to whom extensive foreign travel wras lrnpos&ibte, to 
nuke ihtmsclves masters of the work of other countries 
and of far distant dates } 

Inigo ]ones f as we know, went tn Italy and Frame 
lor ihe study of landscape painting ; he returned 
complete with the panoply of a classic architect. Wren, 
aker being plunged almost unexpectedly Into the 
responsibility of architecture, took a well-timed and 
1 1 employed rush to Paris. That Wren was 

hrafnmgjl! Ins life 1^ well illustrated hv a tom pan soil 
n his wlim and hj* executed designs for St. Paul's. 
Rohm Adam, the eldest aiu | | 1CS( „f the reiebra „d 
Lrethren, though he had an architect as his father, 
lost him at the age of twenty, and. considering that the 
young man s education Wl , 5 a gcnersl training at ihe 
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I ;niveraity of Edinburgh, it i* marvellous that at the 
age of 34 be should be found returning 10 the British 
Isles to find himself appointed architect to the King 
and Queen, having during hh absence been elected 
KR r S. and I- .S A. Where had he been that, having 
been, born in 1 754, he should rind himself an Aston 
Webb in 1762 t He hud been measuring and drawing 
the palace of Diocletian at ftpahto cm the Adriatic, 
and hud a!^o been under the guidance of the French 
architect, CJerisstau. 

Take with me a look at Sir William Chambers, an 
acknowledged gumt. How was he trained t At 16 
hc p m to speak ? ran away to sea* and for two years he 
lived a rather menial bailor's life* tempered, it is true, 
by a tendency to sketch Chinese architecture. This 
tempering and this tendency led him to realise his 
vocation, and his nest outbreak was in the direction 
of Italy—to study architecture. 

t lert was a case of a man beginning straight away, 
so to speak, by the fine process of actual and personal 
gleaning of the authentic facta of classic lore. There 
was no ,fc Chambers Pl for Chambers, much a 
Maucln At 29 he ua* in what they called in those 
days an assured position, He, too, while abroad bid 
a touch of ClcrUseau. 

I suspect Clerisseau of being the spiritual father of 
the Architectural Association. 

If anything in the life of a Scot were ever accidental 
1 should describe the beginning tif James Gibbs as 
singularly blessed by the chances of fortune. After 
taking his degree at the Marichjd College at Aberdeen 
he lost his parents and sought his fortune abroad, 
Holland was the country chosen* In Holland 
naturally he rinds a countryman, no less a person chan 
John Ersfcme, Earl of Alar, who sends him with 
money and introductions to the great Fontana at 
Rome. Thus was Gibbs provided with the equipment 
of which he made such brilliant use. 

Si r William Lite, to take an example ncu essentially 
gigantesque from among the Presidents of the Royal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects, was, as regards Ids training, 
mure nearly of the pupilage type. He was articled to 
D r Laing, the architect of the Custom House. When 
w'aa his journey to Italy ? k came apparently, after 
being lung deferred, when a serious illness at the age 
of 53 induced him to give up architecture in favour 
ut a career as a member of Parliament, □ director of 
a City bank, and a magistrate in two counties. 

Of Sir John Soane as a factor in architectural educa¬ 
tion 1 can only speak with the highest respect* 

A glance at'the very interesting monograph on the 
subject of his office as a pupil-mum, compiled by my 
friend Mr* Arthur Bolton, shows us to the full how 
intensive was the training then afforded. 

Between the years 17S4 and 1S37 no Jess than 55 
ni.cn passed through his atelier in one capacity or 


another. Thirty of these were genuine pupils: the 
rest were assistants or improvers. 

The greatest oF them were, 1 suppose, Rasevi, the 
architect of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge ; 
Gandy, an assistant, who became A,RA- \ and D. 
Laing, who, a* before mentioned* w as Tite's instructor. 

Soane himself bad no special chances in education. 
It ivos as an office hoy that he went to Dance the 
younger, and he subsequently entered, presumably as 
an assistant, the office of Henry Holland, where he 
stayed till he win; 25, Holland deserves to be better 
remembered than he is. His Royal Palace, Carlton 
House, is* of course, destroyed* but he did at least 
leave us the front of flrook&V in Pall Mall. Soane may 
have learnt much at lTollandV He probably learnt 
more in his journey abroad, which came as a sequel 
to his winning in 1776 the gold medal of the Royal 
Academy, Soane’s connection with the Academy is a 
great fact in his own educational treatment of his pupils, 
and, indeed, in the history' of architectural education. 
I ft iBori Soane succeeded his old master. Dance, as 
professor of architecture at the Royal Academy* His 
very beautiful drawings made to illustrate these 
lectures were prepared in his own mike, and ii is nut 
too much to say that the production of these drawings 
formed a valuable part of the training provided for 
his pupils. It h interesting that during the 53 
years of the height of Soane's practice no less than 
357 architectural studies were admit red to the Royal 
Academe exhibitions from ScantTs office staff under 
I heir ow n names. 

Soane gave his pupils plenty of practical work, 
including surveying, measuring, costing and superin¬ 
tendence, as well as the making of working drawings. 
But he also* it is clear, established a brilliant academy 
of fine draughtsmanship. 

Probably, with about three possible exceptions^ no 
architect since his time has ever provided in his own 
office — and that a busy office—*uch a complete or 
refined education for pupils. 

I have mentioned Soane's work as a teacher and 
lecturer at the Royal Academy : the Royal Academy 
itself must not he forgotten as a factor in the general 
movement towards architectural training. 

Founded, as we know, in 176^ it had, l suppose, 
from the first some intentions of giving teaching in 
architecture, but how far ihertr was organised instruc¬ 
tion in the earliest years I cannot be sure. That it 
wj.v giving a gold medal in 177ft know from 
Soane's own case. But to what extent was there a 
school or an instructor ? It may be that Soane was the 
first professor of architecture to take himself and his 
office seriously, for we know [hat his predecessor in 
office. George Dance the younger, though he held the 
post for several years* never gave a lecture. As 
Dance was one of the original members of the Academy, 
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this fact ranks as a rarlier remarkable instance of early 
development in sinecure. 

III- 

the praise of our fathers 

What pupilage was in the day* of Queen Victoria 
most of us know by tradition, repute or experience. 
That it differed enormously between office and office 
there can be no doubt. That in some cases it was j 
farce is, I am afraid, true : that in many it was a very 
glorious dtaeipleship is equally and honourably true. In 
all cases the amount of learning to be gained from it 
must have varied not only with the character of the 
master, but also with the opportunities which the 
master's clients provided. If a leisured office gave the 
master the best opportunity of individual teaching, a 
busy office probably afforded, by the brisk friction of 
stirring practice, the most animated encouragement. 

Be that as it may, we have amongst us at this time 
survivors of the Victorian training whose work and 
whose character testify to the force of those training 
grounds not less clearly than do their spoken reminis¬ 
cences of the great men of our fathers' rime. 

If I have not spoken of the establishment of the 
examination system of our Royal Institute it is not 
because I ignore its importance, but for the simpler 
reason that 1 regard it not so much as a portion of the 
past but rather as the birth of the present, 

What the Institute did at the close of the last century 
fn setting up first the tentative voluntary examination, 
next ihe obligatory, and finally the three-fold system 
was nothing more or less than to force and to foster 
the hands of the new race of educators. 

The parallel growth of the Architectural .Association 
a& a leaelung body and ihe gradually increasing 
efficiency of the classes under professional guidance 
at University College, King p 3 College, and Smith 
Kensington worked together for good in the same 
direction and became with one other force the irre¬ 
sistible origins of our present system. 

That one other force—one easily forgotten but not 
lightly to be ignored—was the cheerful willingnc&s of 
the senior architects of those days to hand over to 
schools and classes the young men who, to speak 
quite plainly, bad been a fruitful source of revenue 
in premiums and sometimes of most valuable office 
help occasionally unpaid or underpaid. 

In a closing survey let us learn and remember one 
or two things which arc of real importance to the 
study of this really great subject. 

The present system of academic instruction is not 
really a break with the past. 

It seldom hap pens that a school student finds himseli 
at the end of his course in sole command of an imme¬ 


diate practice. As often as no I fits career as a graduate 
in architecture begins sir continues in a draughtsman¬ 
ship. As an assistant he will experience that happy 
comradeship with an elder which the abolition of 
pupilage might have seemed to extinguish. 

And here another point, friendly rivalry among 
fellow students has been and always will be one of 
the greatest incentives to progress. This is the reason 
why a large office full of pupils was in the V ictoriiMi 
days a better training ground than a small one* unless, 
as sometimes happened^ there were enough to make 
up two goad sides at slump cricket or passage footbalL 

The schools provide this rivalry to perfection, and 
thus give by their very nature what under office 
pupilage could only come by chance. 

Finally, a very interesting consideration. W e have 
seen that in the day* of the eighteenth and for half of 
the nineteenth century foreign travel was an almost 
invariable prelude to successful cultured practice. How 
great an enterprise that (ravel might be I know from 
the mouth of my own father and from the evidence 
of his sketch-books. 

What was the object of that travel ? Sometimes, as 
in the case of Robert Adam S s visit to the Adriatic, it was 
actual discovery : the digging out for oneself of archi¬ 
tectural facts which no book-learning in England could 
supply. Sometimes it was live mere seeing for oneself 
of the grandeur which no recurd, no drawing no picture 
can transfer, Always it was thm contact with master¬ 
pieces which means awe, delight and possession. 

To-day the know ledge of every accepted work of art 
is accessible by means of hooks, photographic illus¬ 
trations, and measured drawings. The scope of an 
architect’* study of the past is to-day wider than ever 
usd more rapidly achieved. Our debt to the men who 
have reduced to black-and-white documents the infor¬ 
mation which of old had to lie sought by travel is 
immense. But the letter killeth : and it is a happy 
reflection that no lea r ne ra of architecture and no teacher* 
can avoid the discovery that actual persona! vision oi 
buildings ia indispensable to the appreciation of what 
architecture is and means. 

Quite apart from the fact—a most important and 
pregnant fact—that drawing from a building, if con¬ 
scientiously donc h is the finest and deepest form of 
study, there remains the wonderful realisation that 
the presence of perfect architecture ha* upon the 
architect a direct, a magic, an inspiring influence 
w hich, like that of love, no learning can explain and no 
logic can deny* 

Let us talk, as w^e must t of the future of architectunil 
tcachingj but let us never forget that the 
teaching force of all is the voice of those who 44 being 
dead yet speak/' 
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ASPECTS OF HOUSES 
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Aspectsof Houses in Relation to Wind, Rainfall and Sunshine 

ay NATH A XI EL LLOYD* O.TLE, 


T HE quest ion, ** What is tlie heat aspect for a 
hou^r r Pl has been asked many times, and 
invariably answered in accordance with the 
Jtfste or prejudice of the person replying. Houses 
have been placed on sites in accordance with the 
fa-ihion of their times, or with supposed ad van- 
in health and enjoyment, hut subject to modifi¬ 
cations dictated by the >lnpe ot ground or other 
iharactcnstica of particular silts. The media;eat 
house almost invariably faced towards the north* 
seldom due north, but more frequently north-east 
thjii north-west ' Those early writers who concerned 
themselves with such matters were emphatic in dcnim- 
ciadon nt southerly aspects and in praise of those 
facing north. That .1 south aspect breeds sickness 
wr no longer believe* hut while a northerly prospect 
has die advantage of objects being lighted! by the sun 
lrom behind the observer, and so appearing with 
greater charm than when viewed under the tight* 
few would tow choose that aspect* Except that, in 
a yagtie way* choice of a sped is now dictated by 
dtHsre tu secure as much sunshine as possible, quite 
irrespective of the quality of the sunshine or of the 
time of day at which it will enter room*, the choice 
is made in what can only he culled haphazard fashion 
without cither scientific or logical reasons. Due 
&outh appears to be the favourite aspect* after that 
south-west and, les- often, south-east. South* 
however 1 , is reigning favourite* generally without 
allowance being made for variation in conditions in 
different parts of flic country* It is proposed in 
consider ihe influences 03' wind, rainfall and sunshine 
directing that front of a ltnu*e which we often -ivle 
the garden front, fn which the architect strives to 
place as. many as possible of his living rooms and 
bedrooms. It is this elevation and not that by which 
the house is entered tu which I shill refer m the 
fftml/* Otlier mutters (such .s> configuration of 
ground surface) affecting placing un the sire arc 
c mT-idc the scope of the present enquiry* 

Wtttd, -There was a time when a site was chosen 
™ 3 house for the sake nf the shelter il afforded 
m “ ^heii, except for on 1 look or strategic reasons* 
nr* one placed a house in an exposed position. Now, 
pretar an open aspect for the sake of its 
SreshTiess and for the prospect it affords ; conse¬ 
quently the direction from which storms usudllv 


Ooin: iiul tdyly Ujp Ijoiesc *0 1bat ib*j pirvneipita -uni che/tf 
j! 1 r ^ iuid wmt. &ficc io% north--.si. Scull h-cni 

Itw the EUryil of al ttyuilra u the wocstr. 

J ibr south doth corrupt and doth nitkc ■ vj-ti * ji |»i;ir* : 

/ r! i £: " uf t hv two wartl? that Ihn wyinWn do 

■fM_n ptayu- Itryrtij iJijju Mj^yuu bOu.Lb. M Audtrw It.u dr , irtiv>;i:i_ui 
4n4h»*ritor f 


ertme must lie taken into account. Dj&coruforta 
proceed mg from stormy aspects are (i) draughty 
rooms, which arc especially distressing in culd 
weather, (2) difficulties of ventilation (draughts low 
down do no 1 necessarily imply effecttve ventilation 
<>[ the upper part of a room} by the only means usually 
mailable an open window, l his is particularly 
troublesome in respect of bedrooms.. Most of u’s 
sleep with open windows and we all know the dis¬ 
comfort of these when «posed to storms, and 
particularly the unpleasant experience of having to 
rise in the night to shut a window through which a 
sudden storm drives heavy rain into the apartment. 

Ram ,--Another effect of rain driving against 
windows is utterly to destroy that prospect for which 
they were designed. Whether only spotted by rain¬ 
drops from a shower or tine, misty rain or streaming 
with wet from a downpour, the occupants of a room 
are as effectually shut off from seeing outdoors as if 
Mi a prison, (to the oilier hand, the view front a, 
sheltered window is a gre.u resource for the storm- 
bound. No grander scene is provided for ns by 
nature than the passing of the storm, and even the 
uncompromisingly wet day has its driving clouds, its 
squalls oi rain, its pools, its reflections and all the other 
fcaiurcs of which the “ butterfly ” observer is tdally 
uncOnidouSi but which arc certainly wnrrhv of con¬ 
sideration when placing the house, 

i'mfuhiur, The instinct to secure ample sunshine 
is not only natural, hut is essentially right, (r is 
mu to be obtained, however, by dumping (he house 
dow n in accordance with the fashion of the moment. 
There arc seasons in thi* country when rooms and 
houses may be almost intolerable from excess of 
sunshine. liven when sun is scantiest, the hour 
factor or time of day and its occupations should 
be considered. I here is no happier beginning to 
the day than to rise, dress and breakfast bathed 
in sunshine, which cannot best be secured by rhe 
adoption of the south aspect. 1'erhaps this is the 
most important factor in relation to enjoyment of 
winter sunshine. Few remain in the house after 
(en o'clock, if sun shines, and such persons would 
naturally prefer the house tri receive the hest nf the 
sunshine, whilst they arc in it rather than after ihev 
leave it. The tables showing expectation of sunshine 
at each hour for each month should he used with 
this point in mind, but most of the records indicate 
more bright Sunshine in the morning than in the 
afternoon. A gardener, from his practical experience, 
wmidd claim even greater virtue for the morning sun! 
which he finds more beneficial to his plants than 
ihat of the afternoon. 
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The following table shows the percent uge of rainfall 
thru ash out the year, with each direction uf wind at 
four stations. These are averages of record* taken 
during the ten yenni 
Wind kichnumd Folmoulh Aberdeen 


N. 

NaE, 

E. 

S.E. 

Us. 

SAV, 

VV\ 

NAV. 

Culm 


8 

7 

0 

7 

ao 

in 

b 

11 


ft 

3 

21 

1 I 

m 

b 


s 

* 

in 

20 

17 

6 

6 

IS 

0 


Cahirdveeo 

4 
3 

5 

30 

35 

■5 

8 

S 
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As it will be found that the relation of rainfall to 
wind varies, not only geographically, but as affected 
by purely local features, the following notes respecting 
the above stations are necessary. . 

Kew l Ibservatory is in the Old Deer Park, Richmond, 
adjoining Kew Gardens, The site lies low, “» 
Richmond Hill, to the south-west, rises only 15° f<;et - 

S'al mouth Observatory is near tiie harbour entrance, 
open tn the Channel on the east, south-east, and south. 
To the west and north-west the land rises to 700 feet 
at nine mules distance, 

Aberdeen Observatory is open to the sea to norm, 
east and south. The Don valley runs north-west, 
the Dee valley south-west from the Observatory. 
To west and west-south-west the land rises m ihe 
summits of the Cairngorms, fifty miles away, which 
effectually tap the westerly rain clouds. Apart bom 
these, as an Earn Coast station, south-east would be 

2 vlkntirJ^i old-established station moved three 
miles to Cahircivcen in 1892. It '» “P 6 ”. V 1 lhc 
south and west ; to the south-east are lulls rising to 
1 600 feet ; other hills rim north-east to south-west, 
one nr two miles east of the Observatory; north-east 
, fh ■iouth-east are the MacgiUicuddy R^ks, rising tu 
• 000 feet, ten 10 fourteen miles away? v> south-west 
ai e isolated hills of 1,000 feci, eight miles nu n. 



Eskdalemuir (from which sunshine records only 
nrc drawn) differs from the other observatories in its 
situation 800 feet above mean sea level 

In order to compare these records a block, plan <d 
a house is shown facing a differ ent aspect in each 


• Tht Rtlitiiox bthsttn HW Dimlion imd Rainfall, by 
H, !. Bortktt, from til* Quurirrlj- Journal of I he K'-ynl 
MdeOroloKiall Vol. XL- N<i. 17 a. 


diagram. The house pbn thts represents is on for 

1 small house by Mr. C. W. F. Demng, 1 .R. 1 .B.A-. 
which was awarded the timt prize in a competition 
promoted bv Country Life. In it the living rooms 
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and all the bedrooms face south. The pl ans 
ground and first floors are shown in diagram No. i- 
A little reflection will make it apparent that * 
house facing south will receive rain driving from south- 
weal and south-east as well as from south, biUi « 
will be seen from diagram No. 2* the whole of sitnd& r 
rainfall from these quarters would tint strike *h* 
south elevation. If A represents the building with 
its principal elevation facing south, and B the ram 
which will strike upon that elevation, it is- ^ eaf 
by turning the elevation 45 degrees to face south- casi. 
smaller amount of that rain will strike it with a sotuh 
wind; in fact only 7 ‘loths, Thus 1 frontage 
40 fact to a smith wind becomes equal to and receives 
only the rainfall of 28 feet when turned to south-east. 
The application of this factor js shown in diagfam 
No. 3, where the proportions of rain received from 
each direction of wind upon the south elevation are 
indicated. 

Applying this method to south-west* south, 
south-east and east aspects, as in diagrams No*. 
4. S> 6, and 7. wv find the records at Richmond show 
that the wettest aspect is south-west, with +3 V € * 
cent., that Booth is nexi with 40 30 per cent*, that 
south-east receives 1730 per cent., and that east 
only gets 18 S0 per cent.* or much less than halt the 
amount of rain received by south-west or south. 
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Ciihireiveeri, as might he expected from its situation, 
shows excessive nun from the south* for which 
diagram No* 3 is given below, ii may be noted that 
70 pn cent-of (he nunfcdl received at this station comes 
from sooth, south-west and south-east* 


CAHttgLtYEEl V 
ZAie 




The figures for FaJmouth do uot differ material] y, 
except in degree, from those for Richmond. There 
arc* however, other stations where records of rain- 
bearing winds show very different results. Oise 
of these is Aberdeen, which, partly owing to its 
situation on the list Coast and partly to ils position 
in relation to the Dee and Don valleys* receives most 
rain with south-east wind. Diagram* 10, u K ta- 
ami 13 show records applied 10 four aspects. The 
driest is south-west, with zx'io per cent, rainfall, 
compared with 43-00 per cent, at Richmond and 
5040 per cent, at Falmouth for the same aspect. 
In fact* the dries! aspect at Aberdeen is the wettest 
at the other two stations* Obviously* from the 
rainfall point of view, aspect should be varied according 
to locality* Other factors, however, must be con¬ 
sidered. 


ihiim 


Similar figures for Other aspects arc 

South-west, 45' 10 inches. 

South-east, +S’«i inches. 

East, 2110 Inches. 

The figures for Falmouth show larger percentages 
for ail southerly aspects, and the increased percentage 
from south-west is particularly significant. Diagram 
No. 9 shows the effect of these and ^tlsai a south-west 
aspect would receive more than half the total rainfall 
of the station. 

Similar figures for other assets are;— 

South, 49’fra inches. 

South-east. 2810 inches. 

East. 14-10 inches. 

Ialko t/TW 
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Allusion has been rmdc already to the fact that 
for the average msn, about so build a house jit this 
country, there is perhaps no influence so powerful* 
no objective so dearly defined sod so definitely 
desirable of attainment as a sunny aspect* £uch 
reasoning as may be exercised begins and ends with 
44 Face the south and get sun into the rooms all 


from very oblique angles is of little importance,, a 
quadrant has been struck for each aspect and only 
sunshine received at hours coining within such 
quadrant is assumed worthy of consideration. Thee 
diagrams arc plotted for three latitudes* embracing 
1 he whole of the British Islands. The chief difference 
between hi tit odes 50 and 60 deg. is that at Lat* 60 deg* 



day long.” It will be seen from the following 
diagrams that a south aspect docs not secure this, 
even when the planning is so skilful as Mr. Dening's, 
where all living rooms and bedrooms face the best 
aspect. 

Diagrams Nos. 14, 15 and if* have been prepared 
w show precisely what sunshine is received on from* 
facing south■ wret, south or south-east ; and, as sunshine 


the days are shorter in winter and longer in summer. 
In considering the relative merits of aspects as demon¬ 
strated in these diagrams, the essential principle 
kept in view ii t not what aspect secures the largest 
total of sunshine daily (at which one might arrive 
merely by adding up the sunshine hours given in the 
tables)* but which secure* the best of the sunshine 
and at hours wheat it will be enjoyed most fully- 
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In this relation, fciv will fail lu agree that it is most 
important to secure morning sunshine to the fullest 
possible extent, and that* so far as is practicable, the 
fiercest rays of afternoon sun in summer, which make 
living rooms almost unbearable anti render bedrooms 
stifling anti aglow with heat far into ilit night, should 
be avoided. 


however, suggests that the early and precious morning 
hours are somewhat obliquely placed, for which the 
scanty sunshine of ini d-winter late afternoon would 
scarcely compensate. In spring and autumn the 
sun does not enter its quadrant until nine and 
in summer until ten o'clock. It also receives too 
liberal a share of the fierce summer fiun^ This is 



In diagram No. 1+ the elevation facing south-west 
gets rm sun until after eleven o'clock at any season or 
the year. On the other hand, it is exposed t° 
full strength of summer heat and can only be regarded 
as a really bad aspect, . . . 

In the same diagram the elevation facing $ou 
appears attractive because all the sunshine 01 a winter 
day comes within its quadrant. Closer inspection. 


a slightly better aspect than south*west, but not a 
good one- 

The elevation facing south-east is free from the 
foregoing objections. It receives directly the rays 
nf winter morning sun, retaining them up to one 
o'clock, after which they are of less importance. It 
enjovs the whole oi the morning sun in spring and 
autumn and from half past six in the morning until 
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past noon in summer. It is free from the excessive 
heat of summer, for the sun is out of its quadrant 
shortly after twelve o'clock and the front is entirely 
in shade before two o'clock at midsummer. This 
is the best of all aspects for sunshine anti may 
be varied slightly towards south or east, to meet 
special requirements, without impairing its many 


the south-east. Wber* south-west or south are the 
wet winds, they furnish additional argument again*! 
south-west and south aspects and often in such 
localities the south-east aspect is a dry one p as appears 
in the diagrams of rainfall. Such conditions would 
clinch any argument in support of the south-east 
aspect. Where, as at Aberdeen and many East Coast 



advantages. Similar cniisidcration of diagrams 15 
and 16* with the sunshine tables, furnishes results 
not differing materially from those applying to 

No. T -j^. 

Although, as has been indicated already. 1 large 
percentage of annual rainfall comes to most places 
with south-west or south winds, at 01 hers tins is rmt 
$n p and many, like Aberdeen, receive most ram from 


stations most storms and rain come from the south* 
east, and the south-west wind is a dtv one ; the 
problem becomes one of the respective'importance 
*y aspect m relation 10 sunshine terms aspect ill 
rylatmn to storms and rainfall. A certain nip in the 
,hc Ew ‘ Cwt. may temper the 
r. M .1, n S ***** ilntl 40 modify the objection taken 
11 aspect, while desire for shelter from 
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bleak cast winds of winter and spring, which are 
inseparable from such localities, may bring the scale 
down further in favour of the south-west aspect, 
but always at the price of turning away from the cheery 
morning sum The choice is as difficult as the choice 
for other stations was simple. The conventional 
south aspect might prove a good compromise, but 
the student may test this himself by preparing a 
statement of pros and eons from the diagrams and 
tables provided. 

Tables showing average bright sunshine at each 
hour of the day are given for five stations* from which 

tfitituik $o dtg- 
South Atpoct. 

pttH. Cons, 

Receives sunshine nil day More benefit would he re¬ 
in winter ccived from morning sun it 

mt were less obbque, even 
if *ome afternoon sUrl wert 

Jo*t- _ .. 

In spring and tutumn Ini* 

aspect Kets no morning tun 
until nine o T ctock- 

In turn trier dw* nor re¬ 
ceive morning *un tmtil 
ten o a ctoek. 

Receives fiercest rfcernOOfl 
sun in summer. 

A very wet and stormy 
aspect in most localities- 

At Falmouth it receive* 
4y ha per cent, and at 
Richmond +0 30 r*r of 

the Hnnual rainfa.IL 


some idea may be obtained ^ to the expectation, of 
sunshine in various parts of the British Isles With 
each of these is 3 summary, showing sunshine re¬ 
ceived in each month during five periods of the day. 
These figures arc extracted and compiled from the 
Meteorological Office Year Book for 1916. Unfortu- 
natelyp inadequate funds prevent this office collating 
and ufadialing similar records, which it possesses, 
from a large number uf stations. 

A summary of all conditions affecting an aspect* 
arranged as pros and cons, would present the matter 
as follows 

Lalitudf 50 dig. 

South-Emt 

Pras T 

The fullest benefit it ob¬ 
tained From nwnUflH sun in 
mid-winter, about "Ho out of 
117 b nun at Richmond. 135 
ant of l“73 houra at FuJ- 
mauth. Every dxy towatas 
autumn or spring this morn¬ 
ing advantnifc iiicreases. Ii 
secure* the morning sun m 
thoie seasons, which the 
tauth aspect rttfe$es up to 
i> o — see diagram No, 14- 
lt secures cool living 
room* and fresh bedroom* 
in summer, for sun is out 
of This quadrant won ft tier 
S 3,0- ll has the smallest rain¬ 
fall of the southerly aspect*, 
at Falmouth 2^20 per cent, 
and al Richmond Z 7 " 3 * pv r 
□ent. 


The *un leave* thli 
quadrant about 12.50 in 
mid-winter. 


Diagram Mo* 14 shuws approximate positions o. 
the sun at each hour of the day far the extreme sou tit 
of England, latitude50 deg., at the summer and uinur 
sals rices and at the spring and autumn equinoxes. 

The superposed block plans of the house arc draw n.. — 

South-west aspect in line. 

South aspect in dotted lint. 

South-east aspect in broken line. 

Only sunshine received by front elevations at hours 
within their respective qua drams is considered m 
making comparisons, Rays from outside a quad ram 
arc regarded as too oblique to be taken into account. 

Diagram No, 15 shows approximate positions of 
the sun at each hour of the day for places in latitit e 
53 deg, (as South Shields and Eskdafcmiur) at the 
summer and winter sob rices and at the spring and 
autumn equinoxes. 

Ttie superposed block plans of the house art 

drawn :— 

South-west aspect in doited line. 


South aspect in line. 

South-east aspect in broken line. 

Only sunshine received by Trent derations at hours 
within their respective quadrants is considered in 
finikin" comparisons, Rays from outside a quadrant 
arc regarded as ton oblique to be taken into account. 

Diagram So. if- shows approximate potions of 
the sun at each hour of the day for North Britain, 
latitude fio deg., at ihe summer and winter solstices 
and at ihe spring and autumn equinoxes. 

The superposed block plans of the house are 
drawn 

South-west aspect in dotted line. 

South aspect in broken line. 

South-east aspect in line. 

Only sunshine received by front elevations at hours 
within their respective quadrants is considered in 
making comparisons. Raj's front outside a quadrant 
are regarded as too oblique to be taken into ac¬ 
count. 
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Regional Architecture of the West of England ' 

** BY C. J. TA1T [/*.]. 


W HAT, you are stepping westward t" To 
many, there stems 10 lie a sort <jI magic m 
this challenge. To Wordsworth it presented 
1 a wildish destiny.' Devon, it is true .has its wild spots, 
hut ihc West of England, of which Hseicr held uie 
key , With Bristol as an outwork,owes its charm and its 
greatness to the civil eminence it has always enjoyed 
Devon was born great. Her fertile soil, her geimd 
climate and extensive coast line were hem at birth. 
She achieved greatness by the daring of her manners 
and (he enterprise of her merchants. She had great¬ 
ness thrust upon her by Ring William IV, who 
selected Dcvntipori as a fitting site for a naval base 
She is tSie mother of Grenville. Drake and Raleigh, o( 
the Courtenays, Forlescues, Bullets and Larews, 
names which may stir you if only by sheit sours . u 
such names have also become a matter ot history, a 
historv that has necessarily moulded what the authors 
term the regional architecture of the West, the 
Cathedral and Castle of Exeter still stand in mirk : he¬ 
ad vent of the Norman conquerors, and there .9 much 
th rou gho ut the c<) uni v to remind its of t he regi me 
of the stannary towns Ashburton, 1 avistnek, l> m]i - 
tun and Chagford—when the Parliaments were held 
upon Crocksm Tor and presided over bv the i-oru 
Warden of the Stannaries, Bui the buildings dis¬ 
cussed and represented in 1 scries ot very hnepno- 
graphic plates dam for the most part from Duten 
William, who landed, as we *11 know,..11 the shores of 
Tor Bav, and read his first proclamation Irom the 
market cross at Newton Abbot. Dutch mripences 
were introduced in other than ... general way by the 
trade carried on with Hullan ! from the many sea ]v.rts 
of 1 he countv. Dutch bricks and houses with Dutch 
Features built around courtyard# are common m suvh 
little tow ns as Topsham, which could once boast ita 
it shipped more tobacco into the kingdom than did 
the port of London. The terrace houses of he 
eighteenth century, such as in the Barn he Id and u - 
ton Crescents. Exeter, are unequalled m the quality 
of their brickwork, [he dignity of the window spacing 
and !he variety »f their cast-iron verandah designs. 

The Devon'and Exeter Institution, said to possess 
one of the largest libraries in the West of L fig an * 
he longs to this period. Bristol at the lime was sccon 
only to London as a literarv centre. Southey, Colendg . 
Wordsworth, Chas. Lloyd, and Joseph Lottie the 
publisher figtired there. Burke sat for the aty, 

• Regional Aitbiitcmn of ikt Wat of B^md. By A. E. 
RiehinLn, f R.I.BA . Prefer of Ardutecture. Lmvcrti.ty 
CuHcflc, London, mil C. I^nVelt dill. I' R, ' 

Rrn«t Bmn, Ltd. £3 $i„ n«- 


An interest in literary culture, which travelled west¬ 
ward and was maintained both in Exeter and Plymouth, 
must receive recognition fur the influence it doubtless 
exerted over civic development. 

Neither Devon nor Cornwall can be reckoned as 
a brick county. Walls of some local stone, stuccoed 
and colourwashed, provided for the deficiency, and 
plaster,plain or rusticated, was used with much effect. 
Many a Jews-browed house, with extended eaves and 
coloured surface, nestles picturesquely on ihc country¬ 
side with little else to recommend it. The warm 
volcanic felspars, too, that crop out, often miles 
away from thetr base on Dartmoor, or the New Red 
Santis tone beds, are a more than sat is factory substitute 
for a good brick, while the silver-grey “f the Cornish 
slate makes ample amends for the absence of a red 
tiled roof. 

None of such building makes any pretentious 
claims. \\"e have to seek that in the architecture of 
some of the larger country houses, such as Saltram, 
Cardew and Anthony, upon the latter of which Gibbs 
was employed. Yet modest as the many examples 
are, they possess a naivett that would seem to belong 
exclusively to the Most. Exactly wherein this peculiar 
charm lies, it is di(lieuIt to say. Possibly it may 
he attributed to an clement of pleasing surprise, 
centred m some detail or feature, in an otherwise 
uneventful facade, buoyantly claiming your attention. 
The portico of the rieven Stars Inn. Tatnes, with 
ns loggia over (page 130), the hood above [he entrance 
to the house in Smith Street p Torringti>n(page 89),and 
the ensemble of porch and niche at Truro (page rai) 
■urike such a note. Surprise is the ?uut of romance. 

I hc footprint in the satiu is the very key-stone <d The 
Strange- Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

The terms classic and romantic have no sharply 
defined distinction. Forms which owe a primaiy 
debt to Greece or Rome may he quite as romantic in 
ircaimcni as those of medieval origin. Bui following 
the distinction commonly observed, when we approach 
the dose uf the eighteenth century and the early 
nart of the next, and we come upon ihe work of Daniel 
Alexander, Sir John Rennie, John Fouls ton and 
Charles Fowler, we realise that we are entering upon 
quite another wpc of architectural expression. Printe- 
[own, where " every prospect pleases and only man is 
vile," rose upon Dartmoor from the designs of Alex¬ 
ander, Rennie built the Victualling Yard at Slone house 
Plymouth owes much of its character to Foulston and 
his partner Wightvick, and is well represented by 
the Theatre Royal and Athenamm. Fowler the 
lin [y locally born architect among the group—built 
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the markers il Exeter, foliowing upon his Leadcnhall 
Market in the City. The Higher Market at Exeter 
possesses perhaps the most satisfactory facade in the 
Nco-Grcck manner that has been attempted, h 
must he regretted that the opportunities of appreciating 
Rennie's fine work at; Stonehotifle arc necessarily so 
curtailed by the nature of the site, since it is a monu- 
mrural example of the period. 

All that Professor Richardson has to say upon a 
fie nod concerning which he is a master, is of the 
highest interest. Sketches from his notebooks are 
dispersed through the volume which display his vivid 
manner; and these, with Mr. GilFs plates, have put 
on record many delightful things that changes cannot 
he relied upon to spare* 

Reviews 

AN ARCHITECTURAL PILGRIMAGE IN OLD 
MEXICO* By Alfred C. Bossom, Fa, AW York, 
1924 [Scribner's S<ms]. £4 4J, net. 

For the last few years the thought* of American 
architects have increasingly turned in the direction of 
Spanish Mexican architecture, as a source of inspira¬ 
tion for such buddings as summer dwellings, county 
clubs and seaside hotels. 

The late Bertram Goodhue, most versatile of modern 
designers, was one of several New York architects 
who experimented in this direction, 

Mr* Alfred Hrasom, Lin English architect who has 
made good in the New World, and who by hss gene rosily 
in founding j scholarship for English students has 
lately shown that his sympathies are still with us, has 
in his Architectural Pilgrimage in Old Made# 
given us a delightful and enthusiastic book, " Not 
to vjrit Mexico," says Mr. Boasont, N is not to know 
the Western Hemisphere, The buildings in Mexico, 
with the slightest adaptation to fit them for twentieth- 
century requirements, comply with American needs 
in a manner rarely equal ltd by any other style of 
architecture* , , * 

11 "The great American hotel with its multitudes of 
windows, its airy foyers and ball-rooms, penthouses, 
towers and roof gardens, seems instinctively to demand 
the use of a type of architecture as elastic in treatment 
as that found in Mexico. The towering office building 
with its dominating vertical lines^ and nothing to 
relieve its great surfaces except the piercing of in¬ 
numerable holes to form windows, can lie designed 
after Mexican ideas with a success not easily obtained 
in forms that must maintain fixed characteristics with 
a rigid regularity A* 

Though one may not be able to go the whole way 
with the author in his enthusiasm fur the Mexican 
Spanish work of the sixteenth century and after* yet 


ii must be admitted that it not only forms a link 
between the Old World and the New, but 1 granting 
the eclecticism of the New World to be allowable, it 
provides a suitable basis of design for the type of 
work that is being erected in the Southern States 
and on the Pacific slope. The hook keeps rigidly to 
the post-Spanish-Conquest period, with one exception, 
the delightful little Toltec statuettes shown on pjgr_-... 
which are so modern in feeling that they might be 
carved by one of our own sculptors. 

Explanatory notes are given to many of the illus- 
1 ration^ such sis 11 Delicate balconies and graceful 
waterspouts arc an easy method uf adding charm to 
the plainest buildings (VIIJ + M If the door is not 
large enough for the composition add more sur¬ 
rounding features p * (LXV)* ** Irregularity begets 
interest * h (XCII)* Rather a dangerous saying this 
last one, but these little aphorisms may he helpful 
in giving the lay reader some insight into the theors 
of architectural design. 

The subjects of the illustrations are well chosen* 
and notwithstanding such difficulties as were en¬ 
countered in the execution of plate XIV they arc excel¬ 
lently photographed by Mr, Boasom himself, who 
not only a skilled photographer, but, as he has shown 
by his own illustration! scattered through the book, 
is a charming draughtsman* 

Says the author at the end of hb ,s Foreword/" 

If this account, them of a pilgrimage to shrines of 
Mexican architecture shall he the means of inducing 
others to take up their staffs and go. I shall fed that 
1 have done something, however little, in strengthen¬ 
ing the affinities of culture and tradition which unite 
the Anglo-Saxons anti the Latins in a better under¬ 
standing/' AaTFTtm Bartlett 


ENGLISH CHURCH FITTINGS, FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES. J, Chart** Cvx y LL.D., 
ISA. B. T. Hats fold. 

This volume gives an interesting series uf illus- 

1 rations of church furniture, fitting* and accessories. 

Mwt of them are photographic reproductions, A 

few only are sketches or diagrams* One, of a lectern, 

ia drawn to acale with figured dimensions. Many 

of the subjects tUuatniied, including ihc erne last 

mentioned, havt appeared m cihtr volumes issued 

by the same publishers. Much ihat is interesting 

archieologically 1S provided in the twenlv chapters 

j *^5 boob. Valuable as thtne illustrations and 

descriptions maybe, the volume would be more useful 

if practical measured drawings were given. It might 

be objected ihal if these were provided old work 

wQHld be too much imitated b)‘ lifdcs, reproduction*. 

° f ? uch Jrawinp would be to show 

Ih?2i2 S / t C TT d l mfinai0M i'i detail . indicate 
the wait of the whole fitting or p[ece of (ujniu , TC 
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in relation to the buihling in which it is seen; und, 
also, Rive some real informal ion about the way such 
tilings were buiH up, constructed, or made. All tlus 
old work is, as Mr. Aymer \ a I lance saw in his 
Icnt introduction, of immense value to those who wish 
to studv n line craft tradition. Bui no student can really 
study, no craftsman can fully appreciate the value or 
let himself feel the influence, of the deft skill bv which 11 
was produced, unless he is provided until something 
more than pictorial photographs, or historical essays, 
bv which to irv anti understand that skill, . * 

' What we need most to-day i* more effort to hack 
again to methods of training and of work that will de¬ 
velop fully the real, if at times latent, ability of modern 
craftsmen designers. H. C. C+ 

SPECIFICATION FOR ARCI ! il?S vrShSTN > 

/xijft rvt: tvFFliS AND ALL INLI-KL^ij ij 

IN 'BUILDING. Edited by Frederick Outttrrim. 

F RIB A Th* Architectural /Vesf, London, 

The- ,^4, which is the iGth, edition oTjg.v«h«bk 
work hu* bin received. 11 b no mcnr repnmofthep 
Viotis issue but has been thoroughly rew«d m oer. 
detail. It is fully up 10 the standard of J “ 

The (predication is prefaced by * 
rises, nil new ro this issue. Hw Tr ^ f* ■■ \ 

Hamp, 1MU.11.A., on “Hotels and their 
thorough description of all iwjujittncnti i K ■ „ 
number of illustrations of notable Jgg 

is, of course, a leading authority on the ^ 

Planning Hr advocates thr American 

entirely on artificial light and ventilation o _ ^ con ,«att 
in tad it d to n bedroom. It ccruuldy c 1 _ ^ n 

planning, but English opinion has not, as yet, 

educated up iu that arrangement, „ Half Timber 

Mr, Edwin Cuon, A.B.I.B A "ntec on 
Construction," and dlutfrntes lits ww' " ]( thft i attcr i 5 
many, old and Hindu nt exampleS- * SS. - n- |-j a || 
Messrs. Liberty's building by the late. Ir, ■ ^ 

F.IU,B,A,.and Mr. Stanley ^™ Vo he 

an impetus to this type of construct 1 ., elt j nf , 

hoped; pictures.,ue desi B n l ' t lha are 

somewhat sick of the bald and barri.cky designs lhat 

Timber Roofs,'* Examples arp li 1 '* V' t-mniii-ited orin- 
evtremcly light roofs, constructed on 1 j| This 

ciple during the war. They stood of an 

seems to prove that, frvtiuenily. timbers or 

umiccessarily large and wasteful sire. tfenehinmon. 

The fourth article is by Me 
AM I .It. A., on " The Submission of Plans to iwm 

Authorities/’ . * -diior Mr. 

The Use article is a valuable one hy ,1 “ T < *' ^ S(jn 

Frederick Chattcrton. F It.I.U.A-, on the bu ^,^ f lht 
Of '■ Housing," in which full particulars 

‘"on/S'.he *«.« «f 

drawn camples of various standard constructive net 
by Mr. \Y. R. Juggard, F.R.LBJV* 


[ n |he actual ifredHellion rk upc raci-art of every trade 

h completely anti fully described by specialist wnim m 
thtir respccrive bmnche^. "1 'hv re is a reinforce d uo n lit t c 
sertwti.’which includes ih* InstiluK report and the s^m- 
dird ■ rit cilioatiriciLif ibe Instiiuibn if Structural fctipm-cr** 
There utu vtrv few items tbn ljJI for anything m lS5t: 
nature of trilietam On page paragraph » f «*n*=ni 
niarr.tr, when great strength is required, i* specihedro be 
t to i Mr D. It. duller, \U. Struct. E-, etc*, in bis Paper 
rend ire I on- the Institution of Structural Engineer* hist 
vear showed rhat Portland Mwnl, u-i now manufietured, 
h very much atmni^er ihjti rhe renjulremenls of the \lmi±h 
Standard Spedficalion. Considering this, < to t or \ 
would uITilv in rnany ALo the exposure tn i.f to r 

14 Ja\H, mentioned -m page 131. paragraph 4. is untie ces- 
saT y with finely ground cemvnT. It may lead to hydration- 
The ebuse mcntiuninir thai limber ^hnixid be I eirograd nr 
Vreboiiigcl was written in intel|igem auliopalion of the 
re-open me of the RuMtan limber trnde b whidi l\*y now 

actually begun, , , 

lvven’ smdc ih prefaced bj M^nereJ note* Mkat #ivc 
valuable uifomiation. Ore is reminded of y Ueture on 
- Specif dons " yiv-en hy the life hwuti Christian before 
the Ardiiiectuml \ ..Hziatsnn many years ^nce, m which 
he complcidv held the attention of a large nudicncc for 
over two hours ! Si really wu* a inc^t msiruelive address 

™ "* “•'luTW. LUMM. RJ.BJ. 

The Library 

* 

1 'ART ROMAN ES 1 TAL 1 E Lirdiiicvturc ct la detuu- 

rian dcux-™« a-nr nar CamUh .. . f»- P*r>* [*Wl- 

r, «. Albert Mnnnotl- 

■\ volume i'lnmrp the* ,.jni:twilmii t>1 ilw wurkot M. Mnrlilj 
published brio« (he War. The illiKtrab Vt mano w» rtlKlrf 
fev him, tfiul the lexl Jnd aMlwUml* on the example* ne h> 
\i liularf, Curator of ihe MtlMUm of I cnuiiaraliVTC fiLiilpture, 
Th- liirae and excellent ylxie* are from photographs Dt 
the Church** anil Catliedmlr t>f the prineipx! rttic* of Northern 
Italy. Luca.Como. Pavia,Botogiw,Florence, Pt*a. Pi.™a^and 

TIIE 1 DUTCH COLONIAL I H H SL. By Avrmr Embury. 
1 4 o New York ,^i 9 . ». Egbert M. McBride mA Co 1 

I» In Amerieno pubhation amiaimng a good chapter op the 
ueneaia of v[v] e i n whi eh th* flnjfth of th* Dutch Colonial home 
f'cleirh described anti the developnie.H which i* .till ». pal- 

. . A dutnrr on tnnieriaF accounts for 

"in fc^and the iroatment of the roof and of the plan i* 
^”7iT!Jj i t1IH( h. The book n* llllMtTmted wlllt a br(je 
nundjvt of phoiOfiTaphi and .cverjl plan- The farniltift and 
decoration of these small hollies completes the work- ^ 

a SHORT HISTORY OF HAMTI ON COURT TO THE 
A ‘ DEATH OF CHARLES I. ByEmeat Law, C 3 , 6. ■■ 

A f h^y ^nd'Tulfvltluatiaitd volume compiled from the 
auihor’s LaTROf w«b, it*atin K the history of the Palace in 
popular form- M*m drawimp 1 tc ! n , ,,lhcf 

arc included, ai r. numerom portrait* and Old^not^ 

loan library CATALOGUE. 

a tievv CiirLik.jrue for the Loan Ltbimry has I™ recently 
compiled and miy be pUfchaMd «the SlwttlUte- Pn« i«. 6d 

3 d. taif* 
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Correspondence 

INIGO J&NES- 

46 Grrus Runt if Strut, 

Lomimt, W.C.t, 

21 Auffmt Jtj 24 + 

Thr Editor, Journal K.l.Jl A,.— 

Dfar Sir, I read with great interest die President's 
courtetHis, 1 might almost say kindly* critic Erin of my 
little monograph on Inigo Jones, He however does 
noi quite do me justice (nor, incidentally, himself 
cither) when he implies that 1 had merely accepted the 
traditional view of Jones 3 authorship ofeertam works 
without giving consideration 10 recent criticism dis¬ 
puting th» view. 

On the contrary, besides some of the original 
drawings, l consulted the works of the greatest autho¬ 
rity of, what l may perhaps he permitted to ca|| f the 
anti-Jones school—vise. T the writing of Mr. Got eh him¬ 
self I 

I have far too grtas u respect for the deep and sincere 
scholarship of our President, and too great a pleasure 
in the charm of Ids writing to miss anything from his 
pen, but far less woold I do sst> when the subject was 
Inigo Jones. 

1 hat f did not refer to Mr. GotchN views in inv 
essay vms due to the fact that it appeared to me 10 be 
almost verging on impertinent for a mere member of 
the rank and file to drag in his President^ name for the 
purpose of disagreeing with him. 

1 admit at once that I have not a fraction of Mr. 
Gotch s learning or knowledge of the original docu¬ 
ment^ but 1 did to the beat of my ability endeavour to 
arrive at a fair and impartial eon elusion. J hesitate 
even now to put forward my own view's, and only do so 
because Mr. Gotch h s article seems to call for some 
reply from me, however inadequate. 

After having read through ihe whole of Mr. Gulch's 
articles dealing with Webb and Inigo Jones, not unce 
but many limes, [ regretfully time to the conclusion 
that his ewe, though extremely well pm and almost 
overweighted by the detail of his evidence, was, for 
me, a* the Scotch would say "* not proven.” 

Before dealing with the three buildings Mr. Gulch 
enumerates as not being the work uf Jones, I should 
like lor a short space to give a little consideration an to 
his evidence as a whole. First, as to the ehampers and 
relationship of the two men. 

We know that Inigo Jones was a man of dominating 
personality and. judging from his drawings anil what 
wc are told of his life and character, a miti of swift and 
imperious decisions, not at all the type of man one 
would imagine who w ould be content to make laborious 
detailed drawings if he could possibly gcE anyone else 
to do them for him. 


We also know that Webb acted a? his assistant for 
many years and had what appears to be almost a bliiul 
adoration for the genius of his master— jus t* in fact, the 
type of man w ho would he quite enmem t ■» go on nuk¬ 
ing laborious drawings from, say , a few inspired skt ^k 
or even slighter indications. 

But surely allowing for even the most self-sacrificing 
modesty on Webb*s part, one can scarcely imagine a 
modesty so great that he did not hiy claim En the au¬ 
thorship of the King Charles Block at Greenwich in so 
emphatic a manner as to have established a tradition ,ls 
I ts architect as strong or even stronger rhan [hat uf 
Inigo Jones. Is it not probable that after building thc 
Quecn N house there must have been much talk between 
Jones and his assistant of the possible future develop¬ 
ment uf the Greenwich si or, and would it not be still 
more possible that Jones, in a few brief and fiery lines, 
w oul d lay dn wn h is ideas of sue h devetopment-- - poss i bJ y 
destroying the paper immediately he had finished his 
drawing r 

This is* of course, pure assumption, but |n upset an 
established tradition the evidence should not only be 
convincing but overwhelming, and in examining such 
evidence one may, perhaps, in ihc process be permitted 
to assume some alternative possibilities. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has recently given us a retrial of 
Juan of Arc, and interesting and impressive though it is 
one can hardly accept il as more than a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the tradition jI verdict of history. 

Throughout his writings 1 fed that Mr. Gotdi relics 
almost ton confidingly on the evidence of drawings, 
and surely of all unreliable evidence nf authorship uf 
design, an architects drawing is the worst ! Indeed, 
.Mr. Catch himself says that the true history of Green¬ 
wich ha* to be written, so can he blam jk 11 ti* others 
sit very much if in the meantime we suspend Judg¬ 
ment ; 


F To pass on to the design for Whitehall, 1 know that 
the banqueting Hall was bulk us a complete entity in 
p]avc of a similar building destroyed by fire : but is it 
beyond the realms of possibility that Junes considered 
his building in relation to a future possible extension ? 
hveo some modem architect* arc known to have done 
this in working our their schemes ! 

n - W ^ - ^°tch to this extent as to the White¬ 

hall designs that I aiti quite prepared to admit that the 
dcva^ions of the future palace might be the work of 
, . , fc hnt } , c * IlnQt bdkve that any brain but that of 
Inigo s could have laid down the main In® of that 
amazing and courageous plan, 

to cione to Coleshill, and here i need but linger 
a moment. Mr r Gotch hm himself supplied me ivith 
beanswer- hesaya” Tmgtp Jones wis consulted during 

SyiSSfi"' wU] not spoil if h > ihe atWitinn afa 
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In conclusion, 1 may say l think that Mr. Gulch 
luti perhaps 4 ground of complaint against me in so 
far AS, hiving admitted that his evidence is strong but 
not. in my opinion, conclusive, f might perhaps in 
lairness 10 him have given sonic indication of my 
" suspended judgment " in the monograph* 

But it must be remembered that i was writing chiefly 
for the interested layman and not for the instructed 
architect, and that to have made any reference however 
oblique would have necessitated :i lung setting out 
of the arguments for and against which would have 
seriously entrenched on my short allowance of some 
5,000 words, l decided, though possibly mistakenly, 
to take* as Mr, Gotch has it, the traditional view, safe 
in the assumption that, whatever was the respective 
share of these tw o architects in [he design of the various 
buildings under dispute, without Inigo Jones there 
would have been no John Webb ! 

Yours faithfully* 

Stanley C. Ramse? [F-]. 

The President makes the following comment on 
Mr. Ramsey s letter ; 

17 &*pt<?t&cr 1 >>a4. 

Mr. Ramsey'* courteous letter dispose of the idea 
that he had accepted the traditional position of Inigo 
Jones without enquiry* Tradition, of course* dies 
hard, but, being merely hearsay evidence, it must 
eventually anbeumb to direct evidence d the latter 
is sound. That is the whole point — is it sound J 
l think it is, and in any case it h there for anyone to 
see anti then draw his own conclusions ; but the con- 
elusions muat be bused on a -complete survey. 1 'he 
matter is not one of balancing probabilities* but of 
getting at facts, and if anybody can produce evidence 
(as distinguished from tradition nr conjecture) that 
Jones had any direct connection with the design of the 
Whitehall I h aiaLe r or King Charles's Block at Green¬ 
wich, it will be of the greatest interest, and will 
necessarily modify the opinions l have so Ear Eurmcd 
after prolonged investigation. 

May J add that since writing to the Journal 1 have 
received a paper on the History of Greenwich Palace 
h Y Mr. A, 1 >. Sharp, founded tin a wide research 
among original documents, and that the author came 
independently and from an entirely different poini 
of view to tIII- conclusion that Jones had nothing to do 
with King Charles's Block, Not only so, but he 
makes it clear that much rd the Infer w ork at G reenwich 
ha* been inaccurate!% ascribed, 

J, Alfred CotcB, 

HOUSING FEES. 

Btdfttrii LundtfH' ff'L'., 11 Stpi- 

Tht Editor, Journal R, 1 .B.A +i — 

Sib—A local authority appointed several mdepen- 
dent architects (not i panel) under separate retainers 


all duly sealed and incorporating General Housing 
Memorandum No, 4 in respect of a like number of 
different estates within its administrative area. 

i should be glad to hear from any architect who, hav ¬ 
ing been appointed under similar conditions, in title 
course received payment of hr* fees at the rate* and 
on the basis of an independent housing scheme, and 
not on the assumption this! the estate for which he had 
been retained was u part only of some other scheme 
Yours faithfully, 

j. Douglas Sotrrr. 

tlwh Sff,< fVur/w Standing Ctnrmitier, 
WORKMEN IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 

33. Thro^murton Strttf, E.C-X. 

17 September 1^:4, 

T& ihe Editor* Journal 

Dear Sir,— Would it not be possible for the Council 
of the RJjB.A, to take some action in ibis mutter, 
bv appointing a Committee:, or otherwise ? We 
have thousands of unemployed* abundance of work, 
:md a serious shortage of skilled workmen. Partly 
trained men abound, but cannot be employed. 

The result of the recent strike is that wages haw 
been standardised, but men arc unobtainable. With 
large housing schemes in view , ihc situation must get 
worse, and not better. 

Surely architects, who know the facts* might help 
the country out of this distressful situation. Yours 
faithfully, 

R. Lanlton Cole [F_], 

%* The Council have already Liken action in this 
mailer H A strung Crmimittee has been at work on 
the subject for some months* and it 1* hoped that it 
will be in a position to lay its views before the Ministry 
of Health at an early date. $frr?tar\\ RJ.R.A* 

ARCHITECTS* BENEVOLENT SOCIETY^ 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 

20 Sfp fmifrw 1^24. 

To ihf Editor* Journal RI + B + A.* 

Dear Sir,- May I trespass on your columns fur a 
[ittlc space in w hich to call the attention of your reader* 
to j very simple way in which they can help the Archi¬ 
tects' Benevolent Society. 

I fin the next insurance they effect -be il on their life, 
their house, its contents, or any other thing that is 
theirs they will ask their insurance company to put 
it through the agency of the Architects* Benevolent 
Society, the commission will he given to the society 
ai a subscription in their name. 

Architects arc nut usually agents for insurance com- 
panics* and therefore these agency commissions, which 
in the aggregate must amount 10 a very large mm per 
annum, are dissipated as tar as the profession is con^ 
cerned, The aim of the Benevolent Society is to 
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collect them and expend them for the good of the 
profess! oft. 

This is one of those simple proposals which T like 

Daylight Saving,” are sn obvious that one wonders 
why no one thotight of it before. The medical pro¬ 
fession thought of this one some years ago, and are 
now, 1 understand, making a large income for medical 
charities out of it. 

We architects can now du rhe same without even 
trouble for ourselves, and with great benefit to our 
Benevolent Society. I ain 1 yours faithfully, 

Maurice E, Webb [fl] B 
Chairman, A.B r S. Insurant* Subcommittee. 

Allied Societies 

THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHI¬ 
TECTS AND THE CARDIFF CITY COUNCIL. 
Engagement oi Architects for Coloration 
II UILT) INGS . 

On July Mr. T. Afwyn Lloyd [JVJ, a* Chairman of 
the Cardiff Branch of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects,, introduced to the Cardiff City Council a 
deputai Ion consisting of Messrs. Ivor P ( Jones T A.R.LB.A. 
(Hon. Secretary' S.W.LA.L Harry "Feather, FJLI.B.A. 
(Hon Treasurer S.WXA.h C. F. Jones, A R I B A., 
C. H. Keinpihome, J. Williamson, A 1 LLB.A., and 
J. B. Wride, 

In introducing die depuration Mr. ALwyn Lloyd made 
the following statement 

Members of the Council may recollect that on several 
previous occasions our Institute has made requests Thai 
the design of buddings under the control of the Council 
and its various committeeapart of course from buildings 
connected purely with engineering works* should be en¬ 
trusted to architects. We communicated with the Council 
regarding the desirability of instituting a public competi¬ 
tion among archil ecu fur elementary and secondary 
schools i and for the extension of the fare station* we 
suggested that the London architect who designed the 
original building should be retained for the new building. 
I name these in case it might be thought that our present 
utietude is only of recent origin and confined to the 
Cathay $ Secondary School* which was the particular 
occasion for this deputation, 

I should like to state at the outset that we much appre¬ 
ciate ihe courtesy of the City Council in consenting to 
receive this deputation and in affording us an opportunity 
of stating our case. In doing so, may l say that wc bit 
not approaching this matter in any spirit of opposition to 
Mr. Peirsem Flank, the dry engineer, and nothing that 
will be said is intended to have a persona! bearing. We 
warmly welcome his recent appointment, as wc recognise 
in lum one of the most accomplished and capable muni¬ 
cipal engineer* and surveyors in the country. It is not 
ut all for personal reason*, but rather for reason* of general 
policy, that we are here to-day. 

As representing an honourable profession with long 
traditions of public sendee, we feel that it is our duty, not 
merely as members of that profession, but is citizens and 


ratepayer* of this great city, to present our idem to your 
Council on these matt era. We are only perhaps uttering 
a truism when We da Em that a \\ building?, even the 
humblest K and certainly building? of a public character, 
should be well planned, well constructed and well de¬ 
signed ; wf believe that they should have architectural 
character and distinction, and not be merely repetitions 
of official type-designs or of plans previously prepared 
under conditions differing widely from those now pre¬ 
vailing. 

In Cardiff we are naturally proud of the high itandard 
of civic design and of forethought which arc so well 
evidenced by the noble buildings of Cafchayg Park, erected 
under the directum of your Council. 1 venture eo say 
that it is these buildings, and similar buildings elsewhere 
in the city, more than anything else, which have served 
in recent years to demonstrate the civic spirit and the 
national and commercial importance of Cardiff- These 
buildings, justly famed and of universal approbation, it is 
interesting to note, are all the result of public competition 
among architects. 

As regards the new schools which the Council has 
decided to build, it ^eems to uj ju*t as important that 
they should be designed and their erection supervised by 
architects. We trust that this Council does nm iharc the 
idea prevailing in some circle* (hat schools arc stereotyped 
buildings the planning of which can be safely left to 
Government regulation and u* what one might call 
" routine " attention, in the coum of many other dutica 
in a public office. 

School design is a highly specialised subject in which 
great advances have recently l^n made* such advance* 
being almost entirely the result of the effort* of architects 
engaged in the cTct-iism of schools in various parrs of the 
country. Architects, by the nature of their training and 
professional experience, have devoted many years to the 
dose study of public and private buildings ; they sire 
constantly engaged in the solution of intricate problem*, 
having to give these their personal attention and bringing 
their specialised knowledge to bear on them. In a public 
office, where the chief is already heavily burdened wish 
other professional ami official duties, much of the deign¬ 
ing work has of necesssry to be left to assistants I lawcver 
well ijuiilified these assistants may be technically, thry 
have no I the experience or the prestige of a principal 
Assistant* in an office change from time to timc T whtfC^ 
when an architect U in control and in constant touch with 
all the details of the work there is pcraovudjiy and continu¬ 
ity which if 1 variably result in attractive, well designed 
buildings. 

May 1 remind member* of the Council that there is |T| 
Cardiff n School at Architecture at the Technical College, 
now widely recognised as one of the best of its kind, which 
it under the control of this Council- In the interests : 
the students who are being 1 rained there as well 9 * in tho>e 
of present practising architect*, wc fee] that the Lot - 
pnration would he wdJ advised to provide opportunities 
as they occur for municipal building* to be designed and 
earned nut by architects. 

At the conclusion of the interview the depuration w** 
in funned that their representation* would receive careful 
const deration. 
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NEW METHODS OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

Commit™ op Inquiry, 

Before Parliament adjourned the Government accepted 
a motion in the House of Lords for an inquiry into the 
various alternative me!hods of house building. the 
Minister of Health hm accordingly set up a committee 
with the following terms of reference 

To inquire and report as to n ew mate rials of methods 
of construction which tre T or may be. available for the 
building of houses for the working dtHP. and to make 
recommendations ns to the or^ankaiion required for 
securing the adoption and use of approved new materials 
or methods by local authorities and other bodies or 
persons providing such huu t-,v a. 

The committee will he constituted aa follows:— 
Sir Kme^t W. Moir, Bt,, M Jmi,C,E. (chairman) ; 
^ir Frank Baines, C.B.E rT M,V.O. ; Sir Charles T, 
Riiihen. * l.B.E.. F.R.J.B.A. ; Major Hurry Barnes, 
V P.RJTLA., F.S.L - Mr, John A. EWie, M.W.CLE. ; 
Mr, ft. Coppock ' Mr. E- R. Father, C.B., C.BE. ; 
Mr. G. Hicks; Mr. H- Jh C* Johns ton ; Lieu r.-Col. 
Cecil If Levita. CJU&, M.V r O., DX„ J.P M L.CX'.; 
Mr, W H. Xieholl* ; Mr. A. G. White ; Mr. C. E AYhyte; 
Mr. j, Wilson, FJU.BA. 

The secret ary of the committee will be Mr. T. H. 
Sheep* hanka, of the Ministry of Health + Whitehall 
SAV.r, to whftrti all communication* should he addressed. 

Sir Ernest Moir is a partner with l^ord Cow'd ray in 
S- Pearson and Son, Ltd., the contractors foi public 
works. 

Obituary 

MRS. J_ ALFRED GOTCJL 

It wm with great regret that members of the institute 
read che announcement in The Timrs of 33 August of the 
death of Mrs. Garch, the wife of the President of the 
Institute, after a Ion# illness. 

F, E. L. HARRIS lA.I 

Mr, Harris* who died on the 5 J uly. was bom an the 
5 May 1864, 1 le was educated at the Merchant Venturers 
Cotofle, Bristol and the Brisiol School of Art, serving his 
•^rt idles with Mr, W. If. Cowiin, of Bristol. Mr. If arris 
commenced in practice on hi* own account in 1S89 at 
Chelmsford, and was selected, after a competition, to carry 
aul the Education Offices at Oldham, In 1897 he was ap¬ 
pointed as architect to the Co-operative Wholeaale Society, 
Ltd. , ar their headquarter* in Manchester, a post which 
be held, controlling 1 large staff, up to the time of his 
death* I It wx* probably the first English architect to adopt 
reinforced concrete construction on an extensive scale. 
Amongst his many warks are the central premises, hank, 
s:te. F of the Co-operative Wholesale Society* Ltd.. Man¬ 
chester ; extensions of branch premise# of the Society 
in London ; drapery warehouses at Manchester, London 
^od Newcastle ; flour mills at Manchester, tendon* 
Ayotiotouth and Newcastle ■ depots at Cardiff and 
Bristol ; also weaving sheds, shoe factories„ clothing 
factories and other large manufacturing premises in 
various towns in the kingdom, as well as the head offices 
of thr Co-operative Union, Ltd., in Manchester, and 
warehouse# in Denmark and Spain. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY'S 
INSURANCE SCHEME. 

The Council of the Architects* Benevolent Society, 
having tong found the means at their disposal for dis¬ 
tribution unequal 10 the demands made upon them, in¬ 
augurated in February, 1933* a scheme of professional 
insurance by which the Architects' tone vole nt Society 
acts ns insurance agents, the commission thus obtained 
being added to the funds of the Society in the form of 
donations from the architects who insure. At first the 
scheme was limited to life assurance, and considerable 
profit accrued to the Society from this branch alone, but 
I hr Council have now extended their activities to include 
all other forms of insurance, such as fire* burglary, 
guarantee employers' liability* motor enr* insurance 
against professional liability claim*, etc. One form 
of insurance by which the architect has a unique oppor¬ 
tunity of assuring the Society, and which it U hoped he 
will use when in a position to do so, is in the insuring 
of buildings tvhich are in course of erection, bis client 
in this case being credited with the whole amount of 
commission ns a subscription to the Architects 1 Benevo¬ 
lent Society. 

Most men mu their live* and every man Insures hi# 
worldly possession* : his house, his business, his motor¬ 
car, All an architect has to do H whatever form of insur¬ 
ance he may require, is to apply to the Architects - Benevo¬ 
lent Society. The Society is not tied in any way to any 
insurance company Each architect who insures is free 
to choose his own office, but if he bus no preference he 
can leave it to the Society to recommend an office where 
the class of policy he requires wilt he quickly and advun- 
tagoottfily carried through. 

The scheme effects unity. If architects insure ihmugh 
a cent rat agency which is at the same time n Society 
who^c entire Income is expended on the less fortunate 
members of the architectural profession* they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the commission which is 
attached to the transaction, and which is paid to ihr 
Architects' Benevolent Sociery, is re turned by the Society 
to the architectural profession in the form of grant# and 
pensions to LH those in necessitous circumstances who have 
been engaged as architects nr architects' assistants and 
to their widows and children." This is on aspect of the 
scheme which, it is felt, has only to be realised to appeal 
to all architects who care for the solidarity of ihctr pro¬ 
fession r 

Foil particulars of the scheme in the form of a booklet 
arc bring rent out this week to members of the profession. 
They can also be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
AJLS., 9 Conduit Street. London, 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
RJ.B.A. Statutory Examination'. 

The R.I-B.A. Statutory Examinations for the offices 
of District. Surveyor under the London Building Acts 
or Building Surrey or under Local Authorities will be 
held at the R.LR-A., London* on the aa* and 24 
October* 1934, 

Applications for admission to the examination*, accom¬ 
panied by the fee of £j 3s., tnutt be received at the 
R.LB.A. not later than Saturday. 4 October 1914. 

Full particulars of the examinaiiufti and application 
forms can be obtai ned from the Sec re tare ft, i r B.A. 
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Competitions 

reconstruction of the koninginne 

BRIDGE, ROTTERDAM. 

With reference to the «ttlOimccfnentof ihi* ixunpetition 
in the last issue of the Journal, Hia Majesty's Consul- 
General nt Rotterdam hns informed the Department of 
Overseas Trade that he has received from the Rotterdam 
municipal authorities a strict of 7= questions and answers 
amplifying and txpkinlnfi the technical points which 
arise in connection with the plans. 

As a translation would involve considerable time and 
difficulty His Majesty + a Consul-General suggests that 
any British firm desiring specific infoirmtinn on the 
subject should communicate with him direct. 

THE IMPERIAL LONDON HOTELS. LTD. 

Member* and Licentiates of the Roy*!. Institute of 
British Architects must nor xafcc part in the above com- 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published Rcmilotions of the Royal Institute for Archi¬ 
tectural Competition*. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING. 

The Imperial War Grave* Commtiwion dejirr Membera 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be reminded that 
applications to take part in the above Competition from 
persons other thsn those who had signified their intention 
of compering on or before r January 1924 cannot he con- 
side red. Due notice of this rcsrnlatian was published in 
the Professional Press on various occasions during August 
and September. 1923. 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPE J ITIDN. 

Apply to The Grand Secretary, FrecmasonB 1 Hall* 
Great Queen Street. W T C.2 , Last day for applying for 
condition*. 23 August tgi*- Deposit. £1 is. Clewing 
date for receiving designs. 1 May 1925. Assessor;: 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. RA. [FJ (appointed by ihe 
President); Mr.'Walter Cave, [F. j, Mr. A. Burnett 
Brown, F.B.L 

MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 

Apply to the Town Clerk. Tom* HnlL Manchester, 
Closing %U\c far receiving UeaigriH, 10 January 1915. 
Assessors ; Mr* Paul Waterhnuar. F S.A. [F.] p Profcttor 
C. H. Reilly, Q.B.E, [F.], Mr. Percy S. Worthington. 
Litt.Dr. h\S.A. [FT 

Members 1 Column 

lHAM.ES tiV AUDREYS 

7 ui t ml ral Nrw Yurie t kaptet. Am^n^-att Institute o! Asrhilerts-. 
fcaiffl change! itorir add**--* tf No Stair Street. Rr* heder, New 
Yr>rk. rart bf Mr ) rthii F. Sir ibek W*'t*nr. 

The CimkiiV Univerrilv SthtHil td AiehlleCtUW has rrtorved 
from js Trmupirifftem Str^t to 1 ^ ™jy tar Ikmhnkr U 
litllr wulh 11I th Filrwilllam Mtt'rltm and ba*UUi Uw Fjitfftreftfi* 
L.tluraturvl Mr. ThctrildCr FylrS are now at % 5 en»|* 

T^rrarr. (TetepJhfjn^* " ij? a\ tefoEG.l 

ROOMS TO LET , . , 

Stt^tUcm — lif Irt by ircLHri.t's widow in W.t. 

Clean -1 ml ei►m.lnrtablr ifcd amt hirakfail, H keltic 
ItjlIiriKiriJ. Well rroonmiclwirtl liy arrtikrrfi «hI other. — Rrptv 
(Vjt niy t/o Scfrelary ftl.BA, Conduit Street. " *■ 


COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE, 

i|r. ]ci&e*h Witao;* [A.] ha* commented practice at C*k£1wtp 
BuFIdins 5 , i+j tM 1 Street. Glasgow, and will be g*ad to 
trade CflwdfKB, 

Musas, 4AHKU4, Hood ahd Hakcu.d BvaLattm: have coni- 
nirnced practice al Clock HOUW Chamber*. t: Endwell Roasl. 
iw shill (Iti Sea , arid a I M IjOOOHI R-kifl. St. Leomifdi, 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

WAttnn. a yomnnj architect R I BA., good at rtestgus, H \■„ fy 
assist generally Ju oflftee in Cokroiho. ApuJi^nn ean be «va bv 
iirjiijfemrtii in Lnndon, Ilej^ 4jrpJy B. F.. ejo RJ.B.A., ■■ 
Conduit Slroe-t, \V\ 

Wasted, an ^iperienr^d architect R.I.B.A., good HT dsigiu 
and pSamiiJiif to iuperiuteud a in. itif 1 SlnsilS Settleiarn 

Interview* ampwrd in Lnndi^i. Piea« *ppiy 1 Pen^erive. 1 * c/o 
R r.BA. ^ Conduit Street. VY. 

CmniTRY AxCKrTECT wJ»lHP5 to get in touch With f ramed man who 
Would \k wiLLih»t to Ufldetlalfi? tracing* and working draTTin^ 
hurt not ire at " -mi pt£tni*?\ and ^1-'^ t.o iUu^tfaH- aTtlrirt ^r 
irrhite-^ural and kmdrtd pre^i from Iiom to tiuir-. Mu>t tit 
ralfl ilrauihbpnrcfi ami fluent iketrher. Reply 45 . 1 J. c j° 

S«retary R.I H.A^, 9 Cumiuit SftteL 

Tiiohoi.’cui.y nualifitil Arffuteci (member R.I.II.A. jrwtenrdl 
t^stirerl for Saurii Africa Musi have had exparltcice su gfneral 
practice and uoud in d^i^n .nnl detail- Able (n t a^ nxi*jfinbilllY 
and rharffe ill an office. Mmt be cfl*rp|l& healthy, and JxVftEEi 
relercures. Good proipetlf and minimum ejigagerocfi t 
iwa yt4lTS.—Apply M^stre Bridiijrrr.in and Bridgman, 1 
Avenue, PiipUon, 

APFOINTM 1 NTS WANTED 

,LR. 1 .B.A,, A.RC A. (:«>, ftrsi-rf«s cjptrimrp Iji Ijdi«I«t Al 

present 1:IxicE u^islanl. require* A elange of POiS Hell wncj 1^ 
,»LI tiraEn:h«^ "if work, lawn-ptnimin^ h ie. Will do Wirk in qWl vmtt 
fn r a ny and) i t*ct who require* help A ppl> Bo f 1 1, ?h h^erttafv 

RXB.A , i| Conduit Street. VV. 

Lldt^rkTE jK*«t arrhiteetuml a^isUnt. Evpcflenieu 

In designing LjOdnu banfa . Ae ltalbn riy^- 

Special kuuwirdJfcr? o£ fti-nd rnnstruftion ^tialifiect af ilfcslna 
-un’eynr, Keplv ffoX |1II. C.'o Secretary RT B.A.. f i Lomo lo 
S tT¥fit p W, , 1 

Ai^naatk ipmtnlmcnt in Mandat* r. as^twnt™ i™ 

dmiim, drUlT ^rut wnrkLug drawhlKS, qnflntitle*. 

Mirveympf ,ior| levelling, nr Will big h* givr tempJJJjy R>-*taro r 
13ft. l:/v SpereLary R.I.B.A.. 9 Gundull StrwL vs 

Aitciitticei-H Ji'sema A-si.vravt (Proh. ft, LB. A.i ju^it rttnib^i 
Artirles with wyll-kofimi Arm of arrhitei t^. flKin* sitUfltttafl Ac’*- 
e.islle cr Cardiff dBIfict prffvrrcd. Reply Bo* ‘JJ2 t Sr^relar. 
K.T.B.A.. ij Cgiadrilt St-e^t, W, 

AomaAitt: ft LB.A . 31. marrlod^ F&hr^ to obtain Jjmlor parttef 
ship ar FH^itLon viish pwpect*: preferably In London. Hu' 
cipt1al + jjid eaperiencc iu fjUTiilcui and atutucL™Reply Boa 1404 ^ 
p;6 Jk'. teUrv K.L B A.. rjCocidult .Sim't. London. W.i. 

t.icijvrrJttr h K.A. nmibilnr, who w.i* itwanird a iiipaom-a 
Honour for Architecture by III* Inirmatinnal Ju ry til thr France' 
BrilbH EahibLtion and wtune de-slgiu luv^ been prem ated m 
Vjpiom ecnnpetitftm* r unfits A ipeciaHty ol IXniuts-Lc wurk 4nd 1* 
o|«n to ahilsl arehi1rc.li at lib own fiffire nr elsewhart—B*pfJ 
I 3 o* 401?. c^oSerreiar}' H J.B.A.. 9 Omdmi Streo-r. W.t 

Akemricr. a«e 43 ^ hve ytan' cs^trimre te all branches ^ 
dotuestk a rthitecture and ^urMeyitig, dnlhl Asstawb 1 ' 

Sala tv p-f annum. Would con* Lder paving a prem him to A 
firm vrith nt a jllhi^r JM rtncT> 3 iip,« Reply fto* *r>l. 

Cj T a Secretary K 4 B.A.. 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i* 

COLLABORATOR WANTED- 

Ahciitttct. A.R I B,\ . agt 43 year*, with 44 yean" vafietl ™ 
pnriM*« a* a distant, de^ner to meet amiLher arebiEee.1 with view to 
enllalArating in work Jwst rr^pleted A ffoiling Sehrtne (1®* 
br.v;^- ^Fid lay-out fora model vilkp? llifihesi references. K-r-v 
Boa JJTii t/o S«ret jty Rl.B.A., 7 Conduit Street. W. 

PARTNERSHIP, 

Ap cJfI tt ct a nd Si 1 e vev ir. *1 tablnhr-il 40 yfarstn tepdon.dhl^ 
nl itjckrums ort will jjL,ii 1 lo hear from r_imhle and eJrperienfrd 
map with taplbil falating anumtkl availablel with i view teahareJfl 
*n 4 ulUmalE acquisition of at (vert isei^ parttff RepK fksi 
f 'a Secretary R I B A,, y Coflrttlil Slreet, W 

PAItTKERSHtP WA NTTD, 

Arc Jinn;, ■ .A«mjc. R.I.B A,!. 20™*,,’ hurtle and eolnnlit elj** 1 ' 

rii.pirtnei’ihip pp*u ^iih virw lo sbove. Jteply P" 5,1 
:o 3 i + c/q Secnrian- R l,fl^ ip 9 CWnft Sirert, \\\ 
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The British Empire Exhibition Buildings 

BY HUBERT C. CORLETTE [F.]. 


S O much has been written already about Wembley 
arid ita architecture that I hesitate to add more by 
accenting an invitation to provide some notes 
on the same subject. But it seems evident that !he 
Exhibition buildings are creating impressing causing 
thought, and acting as an educational influence. 1 ne\ 
have set a precedent of a kind that can be provided 
by the British Empire perhaps more t ™, n 

by another nation or national group 1 and for this 
reason, the reach of the Empire is wo rid-wide, it 
is in contact with every kind of climate. It has 
among its exhibitors representatives of so man a 
different races. And all of them have some custom 
or tradition of building in which they have m 
or are making, their own local history 1 . YVt may 
say that the Exhibition, in the way its buildings 
have been designed, is an object-lesson in our attitude 
towards the political or religious traditions 01 tiic 
various peoples not of European origin who compose 
the Empire, The Englishman lias not yet become a 
confirmed egotist. He tolerates, almost to excess s! 
times, the convictions and hopes of others, even 


though Lhcy may aim at bis own destruction, Yet 
this attitude has its advantages. And in the Exhibition 
some of these are seen in his generous sympathy and 
liking for various phases of endeavour in architecture 
not soldv of his own invention. Some may ask, how 
do we trace this in the Exhibition buildings ? It is 
obvious to all architects. It is becoming evident ro 
some of the genera] public; for they are being 
educated in architecture, quite rapidly in recent 
years compared with the rate of their advance not 
very long ago, 

f went 10 Wembley recently to look u the buildings, 
avoiding the indoot' exhibits and trying to discover 
what impression they made on me and might be 
making on others. A pa^er-by, one who was dearly 
of those who are called the general public, supplied 
me with a hint. It was just an ordinary remark in 
reply to some question or observation which I did 
not hear. But the response I did hear was, " Well, 
vow see, dl these buildings are built in the style of 
architecture of the different places." i heard no 
more. Standing as 1 Ml then between Canada and 
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Burma, L looked round and saw the reason for the 
remark, India, Burmah, Wcat and East Africa, and, 
at the end of a long approach, (he Dutch tradition in 
the South Africa building—each of these supplied a 
reason. And they are fine examples, all of them, of 
gtK>d reasons for what had been said. They each 
have the form and much of the texture and some of 
the colour That make them belong lo those "different 
places," And though they are not permanent 
buildings, built in the durable, or partially durable, 


well thought out generally and carefully devised in 
detail. There are large avenues and long views, with 
generous gardens and prospects across the water of 
a lake, planned on a scale which resfwmds to the 
bigness of thought in the scheme. And there 
are smaller gardens which show how much, or how 
little, can or may be done with modest plots of ground 
so as to make the most of the surroundings of a small 
house or a cottage. It is only too evident that some 
parts of the farger architectural conception of the 
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materials of those places, they 3re so welt representa¬ 
tive of a definite character in building that, without 
a costly journey round the world, they provide much 
for an architect to think about as well as the public 
in general. 

If ffe chow to study roofs, walls, windows, doors 
and entrances, buildings of a large or small scale, 
and the relation of thrir parts to the whole, there is 
plenty that is w p ell worth observing. We can see 
much that is interesting in the way various buildings 
of different design, scale, and colour, are grouped in 
the general plan ox lay-out of the Exhibition site, 
Et is really like a scheme of town planning 


genera sue planning oi the tola! area of the Exhibition 
grounds have been interfered with by afterthoughts, 
or excrescences lhat have been' dropped hap- 
vizard irorri anywhere into the pre-arranged scheme. 
But these are not, and were nm f a part of the thinking 
ihai produced the main plan. They seem, most of 
them, 10 be the product of advertising and commercial 
adventurers forcing themselves into unwanted notice 
with the rather rude effrontery by which a 
certain kind of notorious success is achieved. Too 
mam are still satisfied 10 make a community suffer 
in a search for thdr trading profits. It mav be aa^d 
that the Exhibition itself is an Imperial advtr- 
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tisancnt. Let it he so. Ilut it is possible to walk 
round this vast and wise adventure and see hmv 
advertising can he legitimately pursued with a fine 
sense of decency* a fine art of restraint, anti fine 
endeavour. It is a sound lesson in necessary publicity 
co-operating with skilled design. The Palace of 
Industry particularly shows what satisfactory results 
can he achieved indoors by using the ability of trained 
minds to provide it decent setting for the manufactured 


than rhe use of them in building : In ibis way we 
see the relationship between Hie raw materials of 
architecture* the craft ability in .detail of the various 
artificers employed, and the co-ordinating technical 
skill of the builder providing and assembling these 
materials where and when they ore required at each 
stage of progress* And we can see* if we will, I he 
advantages of control by design in the directing 
supervision of trained architectural capacities. 



iNtUA : COCRTYAMU 

products uf industrial enter prise* Manufacturers 
and architects, painters and modellers, together 
with the various craftsmen whose capacities must 
always be exercised where the arts arc used, have 
worked well together with one end in view under the 
general scheme in this huifiling. 

When we turn to look at the architectural values 
of some of the buildings, externally, what better 
advertisement could there be for the producers of the 
materials required in the great building industry 


Dtriewd by While Alfom & Co. 

There are buildings with no roofs visible, fn 
these we can see the value of parapets or balustrades 
of various kinds, or study the use of different methods 
fur finishing the top of a wall* Some rely upon a 
simple,almost unbroken,straight tine us aierrmnatims 
fur the walls. Others* as in rhe West and East 
Africa and India building*, vary this line by other 
methods. In those with the roofs showing we can 
consider the effeci of a visible roof-covering as com¬ 
pared with that where no roof is seen. And it i* 
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*vdl to note the pitch or slope used with the different 
materials suitable for it, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
London Bridge, the West Indies, South Africa and 
other buildings show the value of roofs of various 
material and ihc colour and texture given by slates 
or tiles of different shapes. Even shingles arc to be 
seen, on a little building near the West Indies, as 
representing an industry carried on in British ( ruiana. 
The building for the West Indies and Atlantic group 
is a practical exposition of the value of using simple 
common-sense external form and converting the 
structural or practical need of plan and roofing into 
terms of architectural expression* If bull? in the 
Tropics there would, no doubt, have been more 


end by remaining the same. And there are no more 
of them than the need of the building demands, '1 lie 
roofs are a low tropical slope, for they would have no 
snow to cast off by the aid of a quick pitch. And so 
I hey run out to their natural termination in a pediment 
shape* For the pediment is only the southern, or 
tropical, form of the northern gable equivalent. Under 
such conditions the pediment is a legitimate architec¬ 
tural expedient. Without similar conditions it becomes 
a plagiarism. And when it is applied in petty pro¬ 
fusion to the vertical surfaces of a wall it speaks of 
little more than 2 decorator's impotence. 

The Canadian building is something of an Italian 
translation through France into Quebec or Montreal. 
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recessing, more depth, in breaking up the larger 
masses of its plan forms to create cool shadows by 
making galleries, loggias, verandahs* or sioeps, and 
any suitable provision for reducing the physical strain 
of climatic conditions. It is a very suggestive building. 
It show’s how much—and it is si great deal—can be 
done to make plain building produce flood architectural 
qualities* The walls are not worried with any foolish 
moulded excrescences, the doors and windows are 
used as they stum Id he to create interest where these 
necessary "features 11 occur. But they arc not 
■■ features/ 1 mere concoctions of a designer. They 
■ arc ihc useful dements well seized upon and converted 
into telling opportunities upon which skill is made to 
play* They begin as windows and door* and they 


It has its own character*even if the derails are rather 
small in scale, particularly for such a climate and 
quality of atmosphere, light and sunshine as England 
provides. In this block wc can see repeated some of 
the peciiliantics of what is called the Renaissance in 
the use of Italian reminiscences. The Roman form 
of a Greek structural member is introduced. But it 
appears, as it so often docs in " revived ** LabnbnvSt 
as a piece ot Applied decoration and tioi always with 
a functional purpose. Both Australia and New 
Zed and avoid the mere decorative use of functional 
members. And in these again the derail, Though 
perhaps sufficiently strong far a southern lighl H with 
clearly defined shadows, cutdd perhaps with advantage 
be increased in scale. All three of these buildings are* 
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bo were r f quite interesting in the simplicity of thdr 
form, their easy general shapes ,iru! cjuirE sky line. 
They provide a useful contrast to India and Jhirnuth, 
where wt see something of a revel in the play of varied 
intricacies of detail against the sky and much more 
desire for a diversity of general form in Hit masses 
of the building itself. Sht we need not decry ihis 
[day with form. For it is but 4 incans by w hich some 
difference of character is allowed to show* itself in a 
building tradition. It is something of a relief to see 
this desire for variety w hen a dull* heavy, and sometimes 


plan and along the unbroken simple ridge lines of 
the roof. The coupled columns are not solely decora¬ 
tive additions to a structural form. T hey are part of 
Hit actual building, necessary elements in hs con¬ 
struction* And being thus rational anti functional, 
serving a purpose, us well &s u sense of design, they 
satisfy Hie mind and please Hie eye. The principle of 
general unitv is well maintained in conjuncticn wish 
those of symmetry, repetition and contrast* This 
idea of unity is also carried on in the two slipped gable 
ends of the wing projections* They balarwe cue 


stern idea of form ii gradually suppressing every 
little fresh gaiety, or decorative surprise, that might 
find an ou Hot if the technical skill of good craftsmen 
could be more encouraged. 

The South Africa building is a really fine instance of 
what the old Dutch Colonial tradition can be made 
to do bv capable handling for modern purposes, 
It shows what effects can be produced by an easily 
staled large general form and litilc or no detail. 
The broad restful surfaces, a wide and deeply recessed 
stoep, or verandah, the central and two wing pro¬ 
jections s provide in combi nation a full volume of 
shading,, a valuable control ol modelled shapes on 


another, stop the long ridge and caves lines, and keep 
the whole length of ihe extended front within a well- 
defined boundary. By each of them echoing both 
ihe main outline as> well as the detail of the other, their 
relationship to the rest of the facade jg dearly empha¬ 
sised. This building is admirable for the feeling of 
scale, proportion and reticent dignity it pfteSCftKSf * nil 
for the absence of all undesirable detail. A simple 
general form is combined with long unbroken line- 
in a frontage of considerable length compared with 
the height tu the caves and the ridge. The architec¬ 
tural use of i wide expanse of broadly treat eJ,, unbroken 
roof surfaces is evident. The red pantiles that 
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cover these surfaces provide a play of colour and 
texture, derived from the material, which is a contrast 
to the white piaster of the wails and she deep grey 
shadows that fall on these where they form the back 
of the Jong verandah. A slight projection only marks 
the centre of the main front. And there are the 
two stronger projections at the outer end of each 
wing, by w hich all the long running lines of the front 
are collected, arrested and given a changed direction 
till they stop against the gabled ends uf either wing 
towards the front. The long range of doubled columns 
gives an example of a true organic use of &up|H*rting 
posts. The same things always look wrong when they 
serve no static purpose. Here they do some w ork. For 
they support the roof T where it rests on the eaves 
beam above the capitals, and they are also pan oil the 
essentia! planning of the building, since, by their 
use, they make the recess and shadowed verandah a 
studied factor in the whole design/ The central 
projection is lifted higher than those of the wings. 
Its importance as a focus position is otherwise empha¬ 
sised by a difference in the form and design of its cable 
end, by a larger doorway, in which some additional 
moulded detail is used as a foil to plain surfaces. 
And high up in this gable a niche is recessed to carry 
a small well-mode I led figure. This is a singularly 
valuable addition. Its value Is both architectural and 
decorative. For by the elimination of all competing 
detail it is readable as a definite element of c hander 
in the design ; and, being so readable it serves an 
architectural purpose by suggesting a note of com¬ 
parison anti adding a human touch of sense and 
scale to the whole composition. 

It is interesting to see bow the buildings of an early 
Colonial tradition can be a useful influence in the 
design of modern buildings. This tradition 
valuable wherever we find it; for* whether it is 
Dutch* French, or English in origin, it always seems 
to express something of that freedom in outlook that 
the early settlers overseas took with them from a 
condition in Europe which, at the time they left home, 
was not always what they desired nr could approve. 
The architectural story of the Empire does still, 
in many ways, indicate thai desire for freedom 
in the exercise of craft traditions quire as much ^ 
in political and social growth. There was, and is 
still* a British Colonial tradition within the area* 
occupied by the early settlers in what is now ihc 
United States. And more of it can be traced in 
Canada, Australia, the Bermudas and the West Indian 
Islands. 

If we now turn to look at the East and the West 
Africa buildings, we find much that is interesting. 
Some points already suggested for consideration will 
apply to these. There stems io be in them an 
evidence uf the same desire to use the top edges 


of the walls to create an architectural quality in the 
completing of a building necessity. The Greeks and 
Romans finished a vertical wall with a cornice or 
some form of overhanging eaves. The later Italians 
used the balustrade ; the Gothic men a parapet, solid, 
icreed* or, as it has been called, battlemented, 
ndia and all the East, as wcl! as Africa, made much 
use of the top edge* of walls for the exercise of 
ingenuity in which a decorative craft skill could be 
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applied. And all the beautiful varieties that we know 
have developed out of a desire to use a practical, 
culEninating part of the structure as a position in 
which this skill should be allowed some chance 
to he at work. These two buildings arc at the 
rime a contrast and a parallel They both provide 
an opportunity for the examination of si mple external 
structural unity and a breadth of expression with 
vulour, East Africa is a large field of while with some 
detail in cool green* West Africa ig the colour os a 
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red earth with little relief in detail. Both are dt finitely 
successful from, many points of view, whether We leak 
For form, skyline, or a difference in wall textures pro¬ 
duced by the material with which their surfaces are 
completed. West Africa indicates a still existing 
tribal condition in the simplicity of m elements. 
East Africa, in some of its detail, shows that to some 
definite extent the traditions of earlier civilisations 
have perhaps influenced, and even now control in some 
small measure, the craftsmen of the desert, or along 
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in the use of this comparatively new material for 
modem building purposes. Much that i* essentially 
valuable has been already written about the methods 
adopted in constructing these buildings. And 
we are all indebted [o the experts concerned for 
giving ho generously to their fellow architects and 
engineers the results of their experiences. In thr 
Anhittciural R*t?ieu\ Brill* 3 - Empire Exhibition Num ¬ 
ber, of June this year. all this work is technically 
examined in detail, fully illustrated and well described 
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the lake shores and river hanks, and among the hills 
and forests of what is still the u dark interior M of these 
wild regions of the world* 

There are many other buildings worth examining, 
both generally and in detail. Old London Bridge, 
as it is called, one of these. Hot il is obviously 
necessary in a note of this kind to refer—though 
perhaps with too much brevity— to the larger reinforced 
concrete structures that are so marked and definite an 
achievement carried nut by the architects fur the 
Exhibition in collaboration with the consulting 
engineer. They indicate a very tntcitttling advance 


in several able critical articles. The illustrations 
given with this present note will show, better than 
words, how success fully concrete and steel can be 
used for building purpose* which have been followed 
with a dearly considered architectural t-nd in view. 
There is an easy dignity that is very impressive in 
ah this work. The uses for which the several buildings 
were required have obviously been allowed To influence 
their genera! forma, outline, and plan. And the detail 
of them is so properly related to the peculiarity of 
method in building made necessary by the materials 
used for their construction. Some might Ssc disposed 
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to criticise the relationship between Liuik and function 
in the large piers of the colonnades, knowing that a 
very slender support in a verticil post of steel ansi con¬ 
crete will carry weights of a Surprising Umuiige if 
required. But a building, if it is to look, and also he, 
satisfactory and satisfying, shoutd appear as if It can 
do what ft must. In other words T a sens c of scale and 
proportion is to be preserved as heuveeo rise structural 

1 1a rts of any architectural scheme and I he whole 
hi i I ding. That sense thc*v piers provide, both by 
their own bulk and the differing shape* and proportions 
of t he vui d spaces bet ween the in. To find t he nectssa ry 
mean between many extremes is one uf the most 
exacting p ruble ms in all questions where design must 
Operate. Bald and barely efficient structure* aiming 
at nothing but economy, and achieving something 
merely cheap, which is infinitely worse, can never he 
finally satisfactory., Architeciure must come in to 
relieve the situation if civilised life is so be fostered 
or any thought of beauty in building endure. Mate¬ 


rialism, utility and strict economy„ alone, breed 
misers in every branch of thought if nothing is 10 be 
allowed for a iittle if occasional relief in something 
that can give pleasure as well as serve a hard business 
purpose. The Stadium could have been built withmil 
its impressive and towering front towards the great 
central axis of the whole lay-out. It might have 
provided then a saving that would have pleased the 
barren soul of a Shy lock. But those who, like 
Jessica, prefer that a little pleasure be added to much 
profit, will always ifcirtc to afford a few thing* th.it can 
add dignity to their visible surroundings. The shape, 
the size, the sealer, and (he dominating position of the 
Stadium pull the whole Exhibition grounds together ; 
reduce to some extent the little interfering excrescences 
dotted about here and there, and provide a quite 
fitting climax to a great Imperial adventure* an 
experiment and a success, fur which the promoters 
deserve our thank* and their expert advisers our 
3 i 11 cere eongrii ula tion b _ 


* 
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Thomas Edward Collcutt f Past President, Royal Gold Medallist, RXB.A. 


BY JAMES S, 

On Tuesday j October .Thrimas EJ want Cvlkutt^ed 
at Southampton* AH architects who knew himiii Sii^ felt 
the logs of -i grcai personal trie eh) and one whose in¬ 
terest in architecture was vital to the end of his long and 
successful career, while the younger generation will 
mourn the passing away of one who was intensely in¬ 
terested in tlie education and training of competent 
architects. 


GIBSON 

who was then engaged on the Law Courts and 
who practised Gothic architecture as he knew it 
with something akin to the fen our and finalseism of 
religion, ami that in those days the energy and en¬ 
thusiasm of the rival schools of Classic versus Gothic 
absorbed the interests of all keen architects in a greater 
measure than at any subsequent period, it is *ma!1 
wonder us us, who have never passed through such an 



Mr- Collojtt* irow a Recent Photograph 


One of the astonishing characteristics of the man was 
that his mind was so syiupathetk to the aims and 
ambitions of the youngest school of architects, tem¬ 
pered by the long years of experience and wisdom 
which these had enabled him to bring to hear on new 
and untried methods of education and training. 

When mie remembers thitt he was born ot\ 16 March 
1840, that he was trained in the office of CL E. Street, 


experience, that Collcntt should look upon the battles 
of all Livies and aclioah with a detachment and fairness 
which those strenuous days had impressed on lus mind. 

I He passing of the Ydra t the ripening of the mind, 
the experience of the futile rivalries of differing phases 
or periods ill the history nf architecture, as distinct 
front the vitality anil worthiness of all architecture 
wlurh expresses any noble sentiment or striving in the 
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mind of the designer, bruughi Eo C'ollcutT chat wisdom 
of judgment and sympathy with earnest effort which 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

It is over 30 yean since the day 1 entered Mr. Co -11 - 
curt's office as an assistant and found myself one of a 
hand of enthusiastic young men who were helped by 
him—who was si ill more enthusiastic -and encouraged 
by his sympathy and support. The practical steps he 
took to assist us in those far-off days were wonderful. 
Ah hr nigh wc were all busily engaged on the various 
works hi the office, lie brought an instructor there on 
two or three mornings every week who expounded to 
us construction, particularly the designing of steel for 
buildings, the London Building Act, and such like 
matters, that were vital to the usefulness of our work 
and helpful in our careers. It was an entirely novel 
experience for me to be thus helped during office 
working hours, and it shows how practical Colletttt 
Wits i n the manner of his assistance in the younger men. 
These days were of I he happiest nature and were fol¬ 
lowed by a friendship which lasted rill his death. 

At that period we were engaged on the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, the Royal English Opera 
Mouse in Shaftesbury Avenue for Mr. D'Oyly Carte, 
which is now known as the Palace Theatre* and the 
City Bank on Linlgdte Hill, now the Midland Bank. I 
think this period may be taken to be the most char¬ 
acteristic of his work as it comprises the delicacy and 
minute ness of detail and ornament combined with the 
largeness and simplicity of form which arc the nut- 
standing features of his designs. 

His personal touch is to be found in these buildings* 
The amount of the work done by him every day in the 
office was extraordinary and must have been J legacy 
from Street, who also insisted on doing practically 
everything himself. Our business was to del up the 
various scale and full-size drawings, hut it was his hand 
which altered, improved and finished them, so that the 
buddings as we know them are the expression of his 
mind. How far hia love of colour and a small unit ol 
building material, such as bricks and terra-cotta, 
influenced the character of his designs is difficult to 
determine, but it must have had 1 considerable hearing 
as lie wus always the most practical of constructors. 

There were tin M tricks " of putting up a skeleton 
sice! structure and then clothing it with some building 
materials which had no reference to the bones beneath. 

Ar the Imperial Institute, the central lower of which 
is notne 300 feet high, the walls arc built solidly ul 
bricks from foundation 10 tup. It an example of 
honest construction having an architectural treatment 
that ivlI! be impressive ami lasting for many generations. 

Bentley at Westminster Cathedral has solved the 
same problem with similar success, although in a dif¬ 
ferent style of design, and both these great towers are 
lasting memorials to the genius of two great men. 

Of the variety and extent of his practice it is Jilin ult 
fm me to write folly, as the volume of work accom¬ 
plished must be very targe, and ! hope char a compre- 
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htnsivc list will be published in the JOURNAL u$ ;i 
record of a life well Spent,* 

Of Ids earh works, the Tuun Hail a? Wakefield Is 
familiar to me. It is a severe.md restrained huildingof 
Yorkshire stone, now gone very black in colour, and 
the delicate mouldings, w hich he was later still further 
to refine.are now less effective than when cut in freshly 
quarried atone. This building ha a finely placed plain 
wall surfaces and a well designed clock tower, while the 
interior h full of interesting and beautiful detail. 

Among hi* Eater buddings, the Savoy Court, that 
part of the Savoy Hotel fronting the Strand, is to me 
must Interesting because of the use of a glazed terra- 
emu which gives a small unit of building and governs 
the type of design. The fitness of this material for the 
London atmosphere is being proved mjctesaful. for 
while there cannot he the charm of weathering which 
eo mes by age to sto nc 0 r b ri ek 1 he re i & jn the varicd col 0 ur 
of the material itself that quality which the designer 
must have had in mind when embarking on ihe work 
and which by the simplest was bin g down can always 
be retained* 

The adoption of this material is another example of 
Collcutfs alertness of mind f«* practical requirements 
and his qualhy uf design is a Justification of Ehc experi¬ 
ment. He has employed mouldings that arc just 
sufficiently telling without harbouring dust and dirt 
from the atmosphere, and the enrichinents ore such as 
can he easily cleaned and made its effective as when new. 

Lloyd's Registry of Shipping offices is a Portland 
stone building and the material has influenced the 
design, as the unit employed is larger, the features are 
broader and bolder in projection, while all the detail is 
essential to stone construction. There i& a great 
amount of varied work in the interior of this building 
and, as a rule, the detail and design of the architect's 
interiors are fascinating. 

Some very attractive domestic work has been de¬ 
signed by him, one of the earliest houses being that bis 
red brick in Bloomsbury Square, where he lived and 
Carried on his practice during the first part of his 
career. This house must be well known to many 
students and 10 others who have entered it in the hope 
of joining his staff. 

In jiiv view', Ids domestic work shows a happy mind 
engaged ip planning a house that shall be comfortable 
(9 live in, easy to work, pleasant to look at, and with 
little accidents of plan and design to interest and 
delight the architect and the owner. As a rule the 
type of design is the outcome of the material employed ; 
there is rarely anything imported for effect or foreign 
u* the locality, so that the house pleases by its natural - 
ness and its suitability eo its environment. 

Covering A field so varied as this in the course of a 
lone practice it would he difficult to Bay, even if it were 
wise, how CoLLcutl compared with his contemporaries, 
but of tbi* we may be assured, e h lit he produced work so 

**■ II tr hDprd Eft puMi.ih a cncnjilrtc Ei-t *>t Mr, CoUcilft F a worki 

in & subsnjBuilt h$ll< tfc* Jovbesal, 
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individual mud distinguished that it will have a hene- 
[irial effect on the work uf those who succeed him r 
especially if the underlying principle nf hi# designs are 
grasped by (hose who admire ns forms and colour. 
However successful lib practice may have heeti r I am 
confident nothing could have giveri him greater pleasure 
than the knowledge that his work might help those who 
follow hint to a measure of still greater artistic achievc- 

In [902 the Royal Cold Medal was presented to him 
at the Institute and on this occasion hh friends and 
admirers expressed how greatly they appreciated Ids 
work, which merited that great honour and at the same 
time shewed him too how Truly he was loved for his fine 
qualities -1$ a man. 

He was President of the Institute from 1906 to 1908 
and Idled that position with dignity and charm. His 
work for the Institute extended over many years and he 
always fc«>k a lively interest in the things that really 
mattered to the profession. It will be remembered 
that in 1921 he read a paper on the subject of " A Plea 
for a Broader Conception of Archilectunil Education," 
which originated a li vely debate and helped to stir the 
minds of architects with regard to the future develop¬ 
ment of the profession. The fact of his being in a 
small minority never hindered him from expressing 
his view* it' he was convinced that they would he of 
11 Itinia it benefit to those to whom they were expounded* 

He was singularly simple and direct in the statement 
uf his views and when confident that they were rigbi 
and worthy of expression had no fear in submitting 
1 hem to criticism, while his nature was too lovable to 
make him bigoted or unable to see the probability of 
other points of view. 

Among 1 he honours bestowed upon him that of being 
a corresponding member of the Sodete des Artistes 
Franks and an honorary member of the Soeietc 
Ccmrale <f Architecture de Belgique must have given 
him the greatest pleasure as an evidence of the feelings 
with which his fellow artists in these countries so 
worthily regarded him r 

He was awarded a Grand Prix for Architecture at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1899, he designed a number of 
Exhibition buildings in variuuscmirtlries + the principal 1 
remember bring for the P. and O* Steamship Company, 

Among his works arc the Jilting up and decorations 
of large passenger steamers and in these he employed 
some of the best decorative artists of our time, giving 
them a wonderful opportunity for the display of their 
talents and bringing all their work into harmonious 
schemes. 

Of leisure moments t suppose he had few* hut he 
filled op some time by designing furniture, which no 
doubt interested him ami certainly pleased those who 
were fortunate enough to possess it. 

From this rather discursive note it will be seen bow 
extensive ant! varied wi$ Mr. Collcutt** career, and 
although hia energies were spread over &n wide a field, 
each Individual piece of work seems to contain within 
itsdf the concentration of hie talents. 


This concentration of effort on [he immediate work 
in hand is one of the rarest qualities among designers * 
and ex pi :iins t he ch ar m 0 f mos t 0 f C r>! ] c ut [ 3 wo rk. ! 1 
is only by taking a comprehensive view of the scope and 
variety of bis life's work that one gets an idea of an 
extraordinary versatility that was combined w ith con¬ 
centration. 

Rv ANDREW N_ Prentice [F,J* 

Having had the privilege of knowing Mr, Collcutt 
intimately for over 30 year* and having also been a 
member of his office staff, I venture to add 3 few line* 
to Mr L Gibson's appreciation. 

I feci sure that the whole profession will join with 
me in deploring his loss and in according the highest 
tribute to ihe memory of an architect of such eminence 
and outstanding ability. 

At a time when architecture in this country was .it 
a transitional stage—the great Gothic revival having 
spent it# effort, more especially with regard to secular 
buildings, giving birth in turn to a feeling among our 
architect* fur a light form of Renaissance Mr. Colt- 
ctitt gave a lead and developed a rendering ol The 
movement of the day, characteristic of his own genius. 
What is noteworthy is* that e( wax a thoroughly English 
rendering of the Renaissance* No one can m Hat 
the Imperial Institute is a n adaption of any building in 
France, Italy or Spain. This was his most important 
work, aline conception, viewed as it l* to-day. stand¬ 
ing in great dignity, mellowed by the hand of time. 

I tay Mr Collcutt gave a lead; other buildings 
quickly followed,, plainly indicating the influence of 
his early work. I need only mention designs for 
public and municipal buildings carried out hy 
architects whose names are familiar to n& all. 

Mr r Collcutt for many years after the building of the 
Imperial Institute, carried on a large and varied prac¬ 
tice, keeping in touch with the thought and require¬ 
ments of the day, and consequently his liter work 
developed a more severe form of architecture. Fine 
specimens of his later style arc the facade of Lloyd's 
Registry of Shipping and the Savoy Hotel. Mr, Call- 
cut r carried out many hotel buildings, a most delightful 
example being the Reina Christina Hotel at Algceinis 
in the south of Spain. 

He was an upright and staunch friend* and his 
charming personality could not but endear him to 
everyone w ith whom he came in contact. 


Mr. Collcutt^ funeral ftervia; took place at Totteridge 
Church, 1 I ertfurds hi re p on 1 1 October. In addition to 
hi* relatives and friends present, there were among the 
members of the Institute :—Arthur Keen. Horn Secretary 
RJ It,A, ; H, Pi Burke Downing \F.\ ; Frank Lidm&n 
[FI; Gerald Unawortli [Fj 1 Andrew N. Prentice fFJ ; 
N^mmn Evitl [F] ; Stanley Hall [^.] ; Llewelyn 
Robert* [A.I ; C. H- Norton [F.j ; fan MucAlimr, 
Secretary R.j.B.A. (representing the President R.I.H.A.h 
and Major H. C. CoHcrte (representative in Great 
Britain of the Australian Institute of Archilectsh 
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The L.C.C. Survey of London 

BY PROFESSOR A* E. RICHARDSON [F.]. 


This authoritative work is the first volume dealing 
with any portion of die City of London * and the 
Committee have rightJy decided to start die series with 
j full account of the church of St, Helen, Bishopsgate, 
The work will he of unusual interest to architects 
and antiquaries, for not only does it deal with one of the 
oldest Pariah Foundations of London* blit it brings 
to notice the part played by this opulent 11 enc die tine 
nunnery associated for three centuries with city life. 

The letterpress is divided into ten sect ion $ and, 
in addition, there is a bibliographical note which, to¬ 
gether with an index and a hundred and twenty-three 
plates, completes the survey. Mr. Alfred CEapham has 
directed the preparation of the material, and the 
historical account of the Priory has been contributed 
by Miss Minnie Rcddan. 

A survey of this nature falls outside the sphere of 
ordinary bookmaking. Whereas in the past a man of 
the stature of Stow would have spent the major 
portion of his life gathering facts, the work is now 
accomplished with greater accuracy and speed by 
a band of experts fired by a common purpose. It 
is true, on the other hand, that the modern antiquary 
is farther removed from events than the old compilers, 
but he has I he advantage of viewing the tapestry of tile 
past in full and can bring to bear a judgment ripened 
by acquaintance with buildings and historical records 
which hitherto were not apprehended at anything 
akin to their true value, 

The volume, like the church it describes, ts a 
record of London life from mediaeval times to the 
present. The old London that is so apparent to the 
scholar stands forth for all to scan in engraving, 
sketch, measured drawing and photograph. VVe read 
of the jurisdiction of Ralph de Diveto and other deans 
of St. FauFi, of permits to the “ priores Fh aml ihe nuns* 
and of agreements made between the latter and certain 
London merchants 10 found charities in return for 
benefits to the church. 

Other pages reveal internal dissensions between 
she nuns, followed by inquiries and visitations* and 
later, of the mismanagement of the financial affairs 
of the house ; and so the account is carried on to the 
time of the Reformat ion. One has only to peruse I he 
detail of payments and outgoings to realise the immense 
amount of research undertaken to make the work 
authentic. _ « 

IrQtldmi O wmty Surrey fl/ dLomAm . Volume IX. 

Parbh or Si. Helen, Budifipignte, Pari I. taunt by ihe Jain I 
Publishing Ommurre reprisit'Mime the London tauntj 
Council und Lh: Lordun Survey Committee, fi Utft. 


Chapter 21, deals with the history of the church 
during the post-Reformation period. The vestry 
minutes, wc are told, began In 1563, with a serious gap 
between the years 1578-1676, and it is from these 
parish records that most information is gathered 
regarding the fabric. 

In Elizabeth's day it is recorded that Sir Thomas 
Gresham promised to build a steeple, but apparently 
this was never carried out. Stow, writing at a bier 
dale, 3lso mentions some minor alterations. Apart 
from the medieval interest, which is varied* architects 
will be mainly concerned with the extensive repairs 
undertaken between the years 1632-33. when sub¬ 
scriptions were obtained from the City of London 
Corporation and various City Companies, Apparently 
no credence can he attached to the legend that Inigo 
Jones superinreiuled these repairs. Late in the 17th 
century it was decided to consul: Sir Christopher 
Wren about repairs, which were completed in 1697. 
Other repairs, it appears, were carried out in 1710, 
1743, 1763, and the unsparing hand of the restorer fell 
heavily on the interior of :he building at various rimes 
during the igih century. 

One of the most interesting plates is No. 123, 
which shows the extent of the buildings from the 12 th 
century to the present time. 

When it is realised that any building can hold such 
a wealth of information regarding the lives and ambi¬ 
tions of those to whom at various periods and under 
different kings London City was very real, some idea, 
even the vaguest* will be glimpsed of the vast heritage 
that has come down to us through the centuries. 
Tn such an atmosphere as the church of St. Helen it is 
possible to commune with the old Londoners* to under¬ 
stand something of the civic spirit that animated life 
when the great city was bounded by its ancient circum- 
vallitlong; to dwell on the meaning of it all and to come 
away refreshed and determined. What a repository is 
this tangible relic of medieval thought and aspiration ! 
How the first masons must have revelled in their 
geometric exercises, and w ith w hat delight the statuaries 
fashioned the tomb of Elizabethan drizcns-^ii pleasure 
handed on through the Civil War, the Restoration* 
and the Hanoverian Succession* to he enjoyed by a 
Eineagc of merchants w ho willed some portion of their 
gains to a similar purpose ! 

No Londoner Who has respect for his City can afford 
to he without ihe full series of the Survey Volumes 
un his shelves, and some debt will still be outstanding 
to Mess re. BaEgford, who have given their publish¬ 
ing talent tow ards the production of this work. 
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Ciment Fondu and Mixtures of Ciment Fondu and Portland Cement 

BY W. NORMAN THOMAS, M-A.. D.PhiU M-Sc.. A.K.LB.A., A.M.bist.C.E. 


In traduction . 

The experiment* here described were earned out 
recently at the Engineering lathotatory, Oxford* 

They may be divided into two groups J— 

(i) Those dealing with *Cimt-nt Fondu, 

{2} Thaw- doaltng with mixtures of Ciment Fondu and 
Poitland Cement. 

In the former class, the experiment* undertaken eo 
investigate the effect of letivptmiore upon the netting 
properties and upon the strength uf neat Ciment Fondu, 
give results which are at variance with various statements 
which have appeared recently in the technical Press. 

In the 1 hi ter ck&b the cXperEitienls upon matures of 
Ciment Fondu and Portland Cement give rather sur¬ 
prising result. It is found that by mndng the two 
cements it is possible to modify the times on s-ctrinir, 
within very wide limhs-^for instance, the time of final 
set may be reduced, if desired, to within six or *rrcn 
minutes. Thia is* of course, ton rapid for most practical 
purposes; the very quick setting mixtures would be 
useful only for spcdal purposes where small quantities 
were required a! & time, for repair work in difficult or 
wet situations,, for jointing, or si* a substitute for lead or 
other materials for fixing posts. railings, etc, 

but any intermediate time* between this and the normal 
Betting lime may be obtained, and that without ihe 
soundness being affected or without any very appreciable 
los$ of Strength* particularly if the bulk of the mixture 
is of Cmicrvt Fondu, rather than of Portland Cement. 

Tlir mixtures do not show any falling off in strength 
up to three months. 

It h realised* of course, that, by other means, the filing 
times of Portland Cement can be modified, and that other 
quick setting cements can be produced ; but the writer 
is not aware dm the information given m the present 
paper has been published before. 

Ciment Fokdu 

(t) The Influence of the Water Content upon the Tens fie 
Strength. 

The lest briquettes were made in the usual manner 
and tested in an Avery machine, the cemrnt being 
aerated for 24 hours, and well mixed with fhe water 
before putting into ihe moulds. 1. he finished block* 
were covered with a damp cloth and kept in she air for 

* F# Ciment Fondu " in the Unde name for AO alummOUa. 
lament prepared by bumiriK At a very hiph Err.i pet ature 
(Tor instance in an electric furnace) u mixture oi Ium khI 
bauxite in nearly equal prrPportiuiu. I i* chemical campodlPJm 
ii stated by the jTuiniifaciures n, J to l>e roughly: Alums rm, 
40 per cent.; lam*, 40 per ren* ; Silica, re per cent.; 
Qxidf* of Iron, &c. p i& pet cent. It » darker in colour thm 
a PoitUnd Cement and it* CO*E1* high*?* if j* mixed indued 
exactly a* is a Portland Cement, but at ho* *ome remarkable 
propertied ew u ahowii in The present paper. 

It ieenss m hare been first used in 1918, by the Frctsdi Army 
when it web employed m the ^m.trurtiim of heavy gun 
emplacement* requiring to be brought into immediate opera¬ 
tion again*! A retiring enemy. 


24 hour*, Lit the end of which tame they were immersed 
in water at the laboratory temperature (15' 10 e 6J nod 
kept there until tested. 

For most mixes T it was found that the top surf Hues of 
the briquettes flaked badly The briquettes were finished 
as usual, by dm wing ihe trowel two or three times over 
the surface to remove surplus material. This action 
appeared to leave ihe top layer of a different consistency 
from the remainder of the briquette. Sometimes the 
layer linked off before immersing in the water—at other 
times it adhered 10 the block until placed inio the water, 
when a quantity of bubble was given off from the 
briquette and the surface dislodged. The surface layer 
thu* displaced was usually quite a thin sheet, but in one 
case, with only 15 per cent, water, 5 to 10 per cent, of 
each of the briquettes was \ml r 

Some briquettes were finished with the fingers and 
not smoothed off with a trowel : these did not 8*k* to 
the same extent, though. there were still sign* of sbkmg 
with a few of them. It was found that flaking could be 
best prevented by covering the briquettes with a glass plate 
immediately after mixing, and leaving them thus cohered 
until ready to be placed into water on the second day. 

A damp cloth placed over the briquettes during the 
first 24 hours lie fore they were immersed in water did not 
prevent the finking, hul a strip of blotting paper kept 
wet and in contact with the cement during this time was 

efficacious. . 

The results of the Avveivday testa upon the bnquettes 
mixed wkh various percentastes by weight of water, are 
shown in Fig. r. It will b* seen that the maximum 
tensile strength of about 935 lbs- per sq. im* was obtained 
with Zt per cent, of water, and this proportion of water 
was therefore adopted for the further tests* 

To compare the consistency with that recommended 
as a standard by the Building Research Board, the cement 
having been well mixed with water for five minute*, 
was placed m the brass mould of the Vi cat needle 
apparatus, upon a iP flow Table." After the mould «*■ 
removed, the table w-us repeatedly raised \ in. and dropped 
suddenly thirty times in one minute* This Treatment 
caused the cement block m flow outwards and to form a 
pit of 5 J S in. diameter. The standard consistency 
recommended by the Building Research Board Is such 
that n 7 ill. diameter pat is formed On the flaw table. 

A consistency' curve showing the diameter of the pat 
formed with various percentages by weight of water is 
gjven in F]g. 2, To form a 7 in. diameter pat 23 per cent, 
of water was required. 

As already mentioned, the consistency recommended 
haa not been adapted in these experiments* but that 
consistency which wslx found 10 give the maximum xms^t 
strength on the se ven-day trait. 

(x) The Influence- of the JCuirr Content upon the Com¬ 
pressive Strength. 

The compression teats were carried out upon cement 
cylinders of either 1 or 2 square inches sectional area. 
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the capacity of the test ini? ma^fanf available wo* 
limited to 10 tons. The cylinders were kept in ate far 
24 hours and then immersed in water until tested. 

The results of the teats sfe shown in Fig, 1. Appar¬ 
ently the water content docs not seriously affect the 
eampresaive strength provided that the mixture is quite 
plnstic : there is very little variation m strength with 
mixtures containing from 20 pur cent, to 30 per cent, by 
weight of witter. 

The compressive strength with 11 per cent, of water 
was about j'o tons per square inch, after seven days, 

(|) The influence of Temperature upon the Temik Strength 
at fanout tigrt* 

Three series of experiments were made ; one series 
at the laboratory temperature, 15 or 16 C, ; one s fries 
at a low temperature, o” to 5 C. , and one scries as a 
temperature of about 3^ C. 

Th« briquettes for the low temperature series were 
mixed with water at abbot 2* C.„ and kept slightly above 
the freezing point for 24 hour*. They were ihcn im¬ 
mersed in water which was usually a few degrees above 
zta p» bin which for a part <>F the time had a thin film 
ol iuc formed on tts surface. 

The cement for the briquet tea of ihe high temperature 
scries was mixed on a warmed ala** plate with it per 
cent, of water at 35 C.« put into wanned mould* and 

kept in an oven ^ about 35 C. for 14 hours. During 
th« time tht briquettes were coveted with ft damp doth 
until on the second day P they were placed mfn a bath of 
water at 35^ C. The barb was provided with electric 
heatens and varied very little m tempera lure. The 
briquettes of ihis aeries were of excellent shape, showing 
no sigm of Baking. 

The results of these three scries of tests are plotted in 
3 h and they show th*i an increased strength » 
obtained at rhe higher temperatures. sod j decreased 
strength at the lower temperatures. 

The tensile strengths after seven days at the different 
temperature* are given below* 


Approximate Temperature. 

Htrength after 7 days* 

Deg. C. 

lbs. per square inch. 

2 

850 

^5 

935 

. IS 

toyo 


Some briquettes were tested after 24 hours in air K 
and others after six hours in air and l& hours in water, 
with the following results ;— 


Approx. 24 hours In air. 6 hours in air. 

Temperature, lbs. per square inch. 18 hours in Witcr* 

Deg. C. ibs + per square mch + 

* +°S — 

l 5 5^5 $ 5 * 

30 67ft 865 

f4) The influence 0 / Temperature: upon the Gomprttsiv* 
Strength of various ages. 

Compression Tests were carried out upon cement 
.■cylinders* to correspond with ihe tensile tests described 
ahove f nnd the results art plotted in Fig, 4, As 
before, an increased strength was obtained at the higher 
temperatures, and n decreased strength at the tower 
temperature*, 

The compressive strengths after seven days nt the 
different temperatures were ps follows : 


Approximate Temperature 
Peg, C, 

2 
tS 
35 


Strength after 7 days. 
Tons per square inch. 

2 15 
3 'o 

3 6 S 


The results of tests made after twenty-four hours are 
m follow: 

Approximate 24 Hours m Air, h Hours fn Air 

Temperature iH Hour*in Water, 

Tons per square Tons per square 
C, inch. inch, 

* 248 — 

*5 ^"59 yu 

35 f’UO 3*29 

(S) The Influent* of Temperature upon the Times of initial 
and Final Setu 

The setting rimes of Cim*nt Fondu were determined 
with the Vicat needlv apparatus ns described sn the 
British Standard Specification for Portland Cement, but 
at various ternpc-miti res from 3 or 4 C. to 50" 
CL The amotmi of water used was zt per cent, by weight 
in each Case, 

17 k- results, whidl are plotted in Fig. 5, show very 
clearly that the time?, of setting ore retarded bv |ow 
temperatures mid hastened by high temperatures, 
l he fo| Itjwing figu res ill list ra te this : 


Tempt reture. 

Iniikl Set 

Filial Set. 

Deg, C\ 

Hours. Min, 

Hours. Min, 

4 

3 

20 

S is 

15 

2 


5 15 

35 

1 


* 35 

5* 

T 

0 

1 55 

l heSc results dp not 

agree with 

views that hir 


expressed recently respecting ibe action ol frost on CIntern 
Fandu. 

One account,* for instance, stare* that concrete made 
with Cimcnt Fondu was considered to have sei quicker 
qqd harder during fn^rv weather ihn under normal 
conditions. Thu present experiments do not uphold 
this view, for though the action of frost upon concrete 
in bulk might be much less marked than upon small neat 
cement samples, yet the action is unlikely to be reversed, 
iiEid the present experiments show both a retardation of 
the sen mg times and a lowering of the strength. 
Mmxms of Ctmsnt Fnxuu and Fchtlanp Csstmr. 
(t) Setting Tima of Varrmn Mixture. 

For the Portland Cement u^ed in these tests, at labora¬ 
tory temperature the time of initial set was 3 hours 50 
minutes, and that of final set was 5 hours 40 minutes. 

For the neat. Ciment Fondu, the lime of milled set was 
2 hours 40 minutes, and that of final siet was nearly 
6 hours. 

For mixtures of these two cements, the curves in Fig. 6 
show that the act ring times were hastened in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner. Thus et will be seen that 
ft) The final seEting time of Ciment Fondu was reduced 
from nearly 6 haunt to Irs* than 15 minute* by the 
addition of about ao per cent, of Portland Cement, 
the lime of initial set being reduced from 2 hours 
40 minutest to about 7 minutes. 


* Journal of the Institution nf MurirripaJ and t «unity Fnifi- 
era, llth February 1924- p. 758- t }rir also " 'I’he Action 
' iSth March 1014- 


neera 

o( Frost dfi Cimmt Fondu * 1 
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(z) Thu limes of suiting could be reduced to any inter¬ 
mediate value* by modifying the percentage of Port* 
land Cement ;.is within these limits (o to id per ™d*'- 
of Portland Cement) the reduction in the setting 
times was approximately proportional to the amount 
of Portland Cement, 

(j) T-hrj effect of adding a small percentage of CimcHt 
l ■■< md u to t he Portion d Cement was even nlore nuurked; 
thus with the particular cements experimented upon, 
i\\L final setting time was reduced from ? hours 4 ° 
minutes to z hours by the addition of only ai per cent, 
of Ciment Fondu to the Portland Cement, 

{41 For mixture* containing more than zo per cent, and 
less than Ko per cent, of either Portland Ccmcm or 
Ciment Fondu, the initial and the final setting times 
were both below t$ minutes, and for ahum equal 
qiianblics of the two cements, the setting times were 
practically simultaucous at bj minute*, For thov 
rapid setting cements ir w m not practicable to mis 

Tor a full five minutes the usual quantity and place it 
m the Viesit mould before setting hud commenced. 
The time of mi sing was, therefore r cut down to two 
minute*, and w as made of 0 smaller mould of chr 
same depth as the standard apparatus with a smaller 
quantity of cement. 

The results were very consistent will be seen 
from ihe experimental points that are plotted in 
Fig. 6 , 

(a) TVftrife Strengths of Fariovt Mixture t. 

Briquet! r* made in the u^uul manner with z 1 nr 22 per 
cent, of wttor were kept one day in airland the remainder 
of the time until rested, in water. 

For the quick-Setting mixtures only sufficient mat trial 
for one briquette wag mixed at one time. 

The briquette were tested at different jercs, and the 
results are plotted in Fins, 7 and S. 

The curve* show the tensile atrentph of neat Ciment 
Fondu* of neat Portland Cement, and of various mixtures 
of the iwo cements after various intervals of time. 

The following facts may he deduced;— 
fl) The strength of the Ciment Fondu developed very 
rapidly— 

After I day the tensile strength was 560 lb. per sq. m, 

„ 3 .. !■ ** « *• 

kk 7 *t 1* n ^35 ip it 

28 ™ 11 « „ * oli f , ** 11 * 

Portland CcmcnE doc* not usually develop 11* strength 
AO quickly, though with tbi* particular sampfe p the 
figures obtained were ; 

After 1 day the tensile strength was 25a lb, per sq. its 

■■ 3 - - « ^ ** ■■ 

i .■ ■■ SOO ip TP 


„* 28 , k n yji-u |. f f 

(2> The addition of a small percentage of Ciment Fondu 
to the Portland Cement lowers its smooth very con- 
sidenWy—i* will be seen from the following figure* : 

j00 per cent, 10 i*cr cent, Cirnent Fondu. 
Portland 90 per cent. Portland 

Cement Cement, 

3 days hjo 35* 

7 „ tteo S* 3 

aS 9 » 

3 months 9 *$ * 3 ° 

(j) The addition of a smalt percentage of Pott land 
Cement to Ciment Fondu, on the other hand, does 


020 


not so seriously affect the strength ns will be seen from 
the following figures taken from the curves- 

iao per cent. 10 per cent. Pom land Cement* 
C-micnt Fondu. 90 per cent, Cirnenc Fondu. 


i day 

560 

560 

3 

83* 

Hto 

7 M 

V 35 

900 

28 PT 

t^oio 

ijb$ 

3 ntoTSihs 

— 

n*35 


100 per tent, 
Portland Cement 
mns, square inch 
3 <fay$ z oo 

7 *t 3'W 

.. 4 55 


(4) In end) case ihe strength of the mixture continue* 10 
increase with age, though ihc rate of increase for 
ihe 50 per cent, mixture is very little from the 7 day* 
to the 28 days. 

Fig. 9 shows the manner in which the strength of the 
50 per cent, mixture incre.iw * during the first 114 hours 
in air. The strength wni approximately ihe same after 
14 hours when ihe briquet lev had been kept witfr 
either for the whole or for a part of this time. 

13 p Comprestum Strengths of Varwut Mtsttttrti. 

In Figs. 10 and 11 are shown the result* of compression 
tests made upon neat Ciment Fondu* neni Purtkmd 
Cement, and various mixture* of the two cement* after 
various timet. 

The curves have the same general shapes a* those for 
the icntlle strength4 a* jnay be seen menu dearly by com¬ 
paring Figs. 7 and i&. 

The effect of adding a small percentage of Cm sent Fondu 
to the Portland Cement is again very marked, as the fol¬ 
lowing figures indicate. 

IP per cent. Ciment Fondu. 
90 per cent. Portland Cement 
tonx/squarc inch, 

1-IO 

190 
320 

The addition of a small percentage of Portland C. etner-i 
to Ciment Fondu 1 ms. howevtr> very little effect—m fact, 
on the 3 day* and 7 day* re* is, dwre is on increase of 
AtTcngth even with 30 per cent, or more of Portland 
Cement, and on the 58 day* test the dmp in vTrength h 
very little, 

100 per cent. 30 per ccnE, Pori land Cement. 

Ciment Fondu 70 per cent, Ciment Fondu. 
tons square inch. tons square ipcb T 

3 days 2 40 

7 3 '» 3+5 

28 „• 4^20 3 'IS 

The curve*, like those for the tensile strength, .^bow a 
general Increase of strength w r itb »ge for all ihc miKturr^. 

(4) Soundmax of Various Mixtures^ 

SoUndnL^S rests of ihc two ntal cements and of stw eraJ 
mixtures were made with 11 Lc Chairlier Ti test apparaEu?. 
and in each case the amount of expansion or contraction 
ivil* negligible. 

In convJusion, it may be pointed out that if practical 
uhc ifi to be made of the Special propemea of these mix- 
turi-s of Ciment Fondu and Portland Cement, the mixing 
must be done wry thoroughly on siccoutif of the sensitive 
manner an which the Siting times msy alter w ith u small 
change in the relative proportions of the two cements. If 
ihe mixing were done in a haphazard manner, the setting 
might be inc onvcm -eftily irregular ihmughouE the muais- 

* These flgliin. are fmrn the mean curves 5 ihe settud test 
reitilu were rather higher. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITIONS. 

Mr. Heskeih Hubbard in The Times of 9 October, 
laments the absence of foreign, American and Colonial 
Art Inhibitions (and Mr_ Hubbard's use of the rerm “art 
applied apparently only to paintings) in London, and tin* 
equal absence of the knowledge of English work in other 
countries, and outlines a scheme by which this state of 
thing* might be remedied. Mr. Art hot Keen, in fi 
letter which wa* published in IVjr I irm's on 13 Octo* 
bef| shows that at any rate w ith regard to architecture a 
considerable advance has been made ill the direction of 
Mr. Hubbard's aspirations Mr. Keen wrote as follows : 

BK Mr. Hesketh Hubbard^ scheme for intcrmiuntud ex¬ 
hibitions i> a very sound one and probably quite practical* 
“The ftoyil Institute of British Architects has held many 
exhibitions of foreign and Colonial nreliilecture ind in 
every insiaticc the cordiality of the response to the invita- 
lion has justified the belief that exhibitions in the other 
arts w ould lie a great success, In the case of an exhibition 
of Sw edish architecture held recently the Swedish Ambas¬ 
sador himself gave material nMisuti^e and a collectiun + not 
only of drawing and photographs, hut ilso of models pos¬ 
sessing extraordinary inlercHC and value, was obtained. 
Previous to this a collection of Hutch work was shown, and 
n wdl-known Dutch architect came here to lecture on 
the modem work in Holland. The American architects 
*tut us :t year «r two ago perhaps the most remarkable col- 
lection of photographs of buildings ever seen, and the 
buildings HluKtraicd were 0 good representative group of 
the In-st architecture throughout the Stated ftiis exhibi¬ 
tion resulted in a corresponding collection of British work 
being sent to the States, and it has been shown in a great 
many aintim In addition to these gem-nd exhibitions it 
happens every two or three years that the Royal Gold 
Medal goes to a foreign architect and this results in a 
London exhibition of that particular man’s work. 

41 The help of honorary corresponding member* abroad 
in hucIi matter* as these is very great t but 1 am confident 
that with careful organisation and the help of foreign 
societies Mr, llubbardN proposal might be carried out 
quite successfully/ 1 

Allied Societies 

THE BUCKS SOCIETY OE ARCHITECTS, 

1 FORMAL MEET 1 NOS. 

?4 Upton Road, Slough, 

^ OtUihtr 1 ^ 14 , 

To lilr Editor, jMlffitt IU.R.A. — 

Dkar Bin,’ — A i>nv*1 itrkfl of informal iMeUUK* open to 
ihc public is included in ihc winter programme of '« 

above society. t 

The details will prove of interest to my calljwguert ol the 
Allied Societies, who may lx peeking fre*h ideas for the 
advancement of our objects. A mean* of maintaining the 
at tern ion of our members and tincuuniging the promoticm 
of the study of architecture and the building crufts n here 

indicated, .,, „ „ - . *« , 

(Jur meetings are divided into two section* : the nrtt 
section of three entitled M Architecture and Architects 
from the view point* of 3 layman, a builder and an orust. 

The second section dealt with brickwork, maaonry, 
carpentry and plumbing, prefaced by tin evening devoted 
to climate* and estimating. Local men engaged m Hie 


e redes will give their experience* of difaculties met with 
in practice, and how they were overcome—rather than any 
attempts at mere text-book compilation* 

Question* and discussion will follow each address, and 
every endeavour will be made to Secure practical and use¬ 
ful results. 

The first of the aeries will be held at Oakley House, 
Slough, on October 23, at 7.30 pan, 

I shall be pleased to forward further informal ion to any 
of my colleagues of the Allied Societies who may wish to 
consider our programme for use uf the proposal* therein 
conveyed. Yours faithfully, 

E. J. Dnas lA.h 

Chairman, fititkt Society Archifrtfi. 

A R C H ITECTS’ BENEV*M,E NT SQCIETY, 

The IsiHuftASCCL Scheme. 

Members of the asrchfreciural profession who received 
three weeks ago lire booklet issued by the Architects 
Benevolent Society, in which whs explained the Society’s 
scheme of insurance, which covers oil classes of ircsur- 
*ncc + will be inrereajed to know that die immediate 
result promises well, and that iht Council consider 
there is every prospect of the scheme meeting with the 
sympathy and co-operation of the architectural profession 
as a whole. So far ninety-seven enquiries have .been re¬ 
ceived, moat of them with regard to sere ml policies under 
ihe Scheme. Six architects immediately transferred 
their household insunmees through the agency of (he 
Architecis 1 Benevolent Society, and tw r o others have 
insured houses for ihcir clients against the risk of fare. 

I u all seventeen pol ides have already Ireen camcd throu g h 
and seven are definitely in negotiation. The rest of the 
enquiries arc being followed up, and will, it u hoped, 
result saiisfncrorily and with benefit to the Society. 

From the letters which have been received it would 
*eeni that the Scheme has aroused much interest among 
architect^ and that when they find themselves in n 
position la do so, they will be gl-id tn give it their 8d*j^ 
support. One member writes r “ 1 have road your book- 
I el with interest and fed ihat any new policies taken out 
ihautd t erra inly be negotiated through your agency* 
Another: " My life is already insured, hut I will do ill 
in my pow er to bring the Scheme 10 ihe notice of persons 
wishing to imure.” And ji third : Hl The desire tu *fl&ist 
the efforts of ihe Society will be instinctive amongst 
architects and is shared by me, hut to cuts such aa my 
own in which insurances are already placed there must 
be delay before rive Scheme can reach anything like fu 11 
effectiveness, My own purpose is lo keep the matter 
coo slam ly in mind and to neglect no opportunity cither 
for the early transference of existi ng insurances or for 
the placing with the Society of Mich new insurance* a® 
may he at my disposal. The difficulty' with existing 
insurances is that in most cose* they have been effected 
through the agency of old acquaintances whose feelings 
one is loath to wound/ 1 

Architects are reminded that it is not necessity for 
those wishing to insure through the Society to transfer 
their insurances From the offices where they are already 
placed p hut only to inform the S ccr c Mtr y A.B. 5 . that 
they wujh to transfer the agency to the Society. A* 
several poat card* have betn received without signatures 
it is hoped that in any in.4ninths where replies have nut 
been received the Secretary A.B.S. will he notified- 
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Obituary 

WILLIAM I*YWELL fFJ, J.P. 

Mr. Pywell in May of this year ut an Ealing 

miKing hoiiu'. Mr> PywolJ was fi;, n native cif Stmnford, 
Luvrelmhinr, and wit* edurated ar Uppingham Sthiwt, 
and praftifed as an uchitni at II unwell and Slam lord. 

Among His works were itw folfowinir:— Chunhrs — 
Chancel and veatrk*. Parish Church, I Fan well: Sr. 
Thomas’s Church, II an well : St, James's Church »nd 
Parish Holt, Ealing. Stftoah —Alterations to Stamford 
(irnmnar Schnolfi ; mOBStfucfinn of Si, Mark S Schools, 
Oakland Road Schools, Sr. Anne's .Schools, nil of H:in- 
Wctl ; Church Institute. Clay Hill, Enfirld. 

Mr. 1‘yicdl was 1 medallist of the Architectural Amo- 
eiation ; he was alsou Mntriblttflt to Rivinition r fiuildinn 
Construction in the revised edition. iQi 5- 

Towards I he end of his professional career, Mr, 1 \ well 
took up raanv public office*. He was chuirman of the 
Nanwcll District Council for five terms of office, i nd was 
j] so a member of rhe Middlesex County t bnfen- 

ford and Hartwell, Justice of the Peace for Middlesex* 
a Freemason he was P.F.G.S.of Works, Msadltstv\. 
and m? past Worshipful \IasEer of ibe liflrtu-Dun Ludii 1 
and also the Ealing Ijodge. Mr, Pywdl ivas elected an 
Associate in liSq and I'dlw in 1905. 


CAPTAIN F. A. ftREWKRTON \.-L\. 

Captain F. A- Brewertoo* M-C t [A.]. FJSX* who died 
on 14 July 1924, aged 36years* wweducated -at she I lulme 
Grammar School. thi 1 School of 1 echnoknj>j 

arid the School of Architecture, Manchester* and 1reived 
his early professional training in the office of Messrs, 
Banks, Fawdough & Stephen, civil ongmeen and archi¬ 
tects. of Leigh and Manchester, , 

On 1 he ouibreak of war he Joined she Royal Lngir*ccrs 
(T.) mi saw cnnaidcmble center in France lit was 
Kcvtrelv wounded during the March olTen*ivc of 
and awarded the Military' Gras* fnr - conspicuous 
^lljiniry and dcvoiinfi to duty when in chsnte o wo 
sections of Sappers in the defence of a position. By is 
splendid courage and example he un* msintmcnw \m 
considerably delaying the enemy s advance and in to E 
heavy caeiuiliies on them, lie held the portion 1 irnu^ 
01,1 the day, and only withdrew when ordered undxr 

com of darkness-" , * 

On demobilisation Captain Brewxrton entered into 
private practice os an architect and surveyor, nciJig tn- 
gaged lor some time no the design and lay-out o a port am 
of the Manchester 1 busing Scheme and vamna holism* 

schemes in (he district, l _ „ * 

HU professional engagements included architectural 
design and practice in many commercW /nd industrial 
undertakings throughout South LgnciHttDe Jtid or 
shire. 


THOMAS JAMES PETERS j.I J. 

Mr. Evicts wo* 35 y nrs of «nt mu! died ofl ihc Jfib 
September. Hr «W with ihr Roy,. Cnustru^n 
Engintro in Fmnic with the BriAh Expeditionary t n«c 
*k (ring the vv.ir. At the 4»t» of his death hf ™ *" 11, Lf '' 
KCtural n>ei«tMit m the Building Surveyor s Department, 


Newxaitle-upoti-Tync Education Committee, and was 
principally interested in matters relating to school design. 
He was elected m Assodale in 1911. 


VV. D. T. M UN FORD {LmntmU ]. 

Mr. Munfdcd was a native of Torquay and served his 
article* with the late Mr William Watson of that town, 
Gome north in i£8o. he became assistant ed the lute 
Mr. William Owen, of Warrington* and was engaged r>n 
the Port .Sunlight snap work* and 1 stale buildings. Ten 
ycara later he started practice Ht Preston» where he 
remained until his retirement in 1^22. 

The following is a list or iomc of the buildings designed 
and carried out by him Central storey etc*, for Prwton 
Co-operative Society ; central stores and bnttvhta for 
the Winningion and X'onhwieh CMpcntivo Society, 
Iitd. ; central stores and branches for the Runcorn And 
Widnea Co-operative Society, Ltd., at both phicea ; 
centmt stores for Winsford Society; srndset pavilion 
and dub house with lurjter htill for Mcssti* Brunner Mom! 
& Co* at Winning! cm : ^wril mill t x tensions about 
Preslon ; brunch hank in Fisherg^re, Pmtffli, fur the 
Cninn iLnk of Manchester. Ltd. ; many residence* 
and other property in Preston, eic. 


W. WINDER LEE ILkenitaU}. 


Mr. Lee commenced pmetke in Darlington as partner 
in the hmi of Hitching & Lev its 1905, Among his 
prominent work muy be mentioned nc«- nfhees of the 
Cargo Fledt Iron CV. erccied during tbc war, and the 
re b uil d ing nf Batton 11 nil + Ytirbhin*, 

In 102J the psiWfship was dissohxd, and in panner- 
shpp with his son he continued in practice at Darlmgtuii 
a 1 id Redcar, Yorks, as W. Winder Lee & Son unti) his 


death this year. 

The pntclke is iKring carried 
Winder L^c. at Darlington. 


on by bis xon. Mr. Norman 


j r W. LOCKHART [LktnuaUl* 

Mr J W. Lockhart served his apprenticeship wuh 
Mr, James A. Morris. A.R.S.A, [F.J t Ayr, afterwords 
TAith Messr*. Salmon & Son Glasgow, for a Dumber of 
yenn^ Corrtinenixd practice in Ayr in 1900 and joined 
the late Mr, John Murdoch. I.A M in partnership. Has 
earned out a number of publtc and Jorui-iric works. Mr. 
laxi^hart wtss elected a Licentiate in tgir. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES* 

Prohor A. F. Uuric. D.Sc. ( Professor of Chemistry 
at the Royal Academy will gi ve a lecture on tg November 
u the Royal Academy mC S<kmv English Cathedrals and 
ktriiu Decjiv.” Professor Loune has made a cart'ml 
inspeetion of some of tbt English cathedrals during die 
Hummer months, especially with regard to stone decay 
Vdirusatoo to the lecture, which cs nt 4 p.m.. ts fixe, and 
eards of odmifssion can ht oluained on appiicsnon to ihe 
Secretary of the Royal Academy. Burlington House. W. 

LOAN LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 

\ new catalogue for the Loan Library ha* been n ^ cntly 
compiled and may hr purchased at the Institute. Price 
i5 T Gd. PosmRc 3d, extra. 
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ARCHITECTS AMP INCOME tax. 

A Member has written to me as fallows — 

11 Up to the present I have returned each year the 
actual cash received, Its* the office cxpenftrt for the frame 
period ; 1,*,, thu average net income for the previous 
three years has been returned And I have been jessed 
at this amount. 

*' The Inspector is now, however, making a demand 
that not only the actual cosh received shall be returned, 
hut also a statement as tt> the value of work done during 
the previous year but not yet paid for. 

44 In ;i provincial practice when- the jobs are numerous 
and comparatively small, I find a great difficulty in esti¬ 
mating the value of the work in progress, as many of the 
jobs 1um£ about three or four years ; and until a building 
contract is signed you will readily undentand it is Impos¬ 
sible to say ivbat payment will be actually received for 
I he preliminary work. As you know, diems do not 
willingly pay For preliminary work and it if generally 
inexpedient 10 hring an action for the recovery of such 
charges. 

I have, therefore _ been requestrd to ascertain, if 
possible, what is the custom among architects in making 
their Income Tax returns, and 1 shall be greatly obliged 
if you can Rtve me any information on this subject based 
upon the actual experience (if possible) of some of your 
Members," 

If any Members arc prepared To give mc> in confidence, 
information as to ihrir experience in this matter I shall 
be indebted to them. 

1 an MacAustkh, 

Secretary ft././!.. 1 . 

NEW YORK MEDAL FOR THE BEST BUILDING 
FOR 1923. 

The Downtown League of New York City has awarded 
the first prize for rhe 1 >l-^ dnwninxvn budding erected 
in 1023 to the New York Cotton Exchange Building p 
of which Mr- Donn Barber, F.A.l.A. (Honorary CotTtv- 
spending Member R. 1 .&A.) I* the architect. 

THE UR EXHIBITS AT THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM- 

Mr. R. Langton Cole fF\ j writes vsp reusing the hope 
that members will make -1 point oF ;ic<-ing the l 'r exhibits 
at The British Museum (Assyrian Basement > Ik fore they 
are removed. Att examples « f tmIMing construction 
methods they are remarkably interesting, 

PIIOTOGRAPHS OF LIVERPOOL C ATHEDRAL, 

Mr. Stewart Bole, of 33 Lnrd Street, Liverpool, writes 
that in the article by Mr. 1 %, Bertram Kirby nn Lhvrpool 
Cathedral published in the R.LR.A. JoChN-al o i t i July 
it was not indicated that lie supplied the excellent photo* 
Lmaphi whieh T os official photographer^ he took of ihe 
cathedral, and which provided illustration5 for the article, 
\\Y gladly make the »cknowIcdjmtent mw, 


BOARD OF ARCH ITECTURAL EDUCATION, 

Esiu BlTtW <i> Designs uf StxntNTs eke & u*tmb from 
the R.l.BA, Fin A 3 . Examination. 

The designs submitted by students exempted front the 
Final Examination (with the exception of the subject of 
professional practice) will be on exhibition from Monday, 

20 October to Thursday, 30 October 10^4, inclusive, in 
the Galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
0 Conduit Street, W.i. ITiej exhibirion w ill be open daily 
between the hours of 10 n.m. and 5 p.m- 

The K.LH.A. Board of Architectural Education Silver 
Medal for Recognised School* i* awarded for the best set 
of desiijns submitted al this exhibition. 

This year the follow ing schools, which haw comma s of 
five or more years* duration recognised by the Royal 
Imtiiutc for the purpose of exemption from the Final 
Examination* have nent exhibit : 

The Architectural Association (London), 

School of Architecture, the 1 Jii versify of Liverpool. 
School of Architecture, the University of London. 

School of Architecture, the University of Manchester, 
Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. 

School of Architecture. McGill University, Montreal. 

RXB.A INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER, 1^24. 

The centres for this Examination will he t-ondon and 
l*ceds, At both centre* the Examination will be held on 

21 p 24 and 23 November, 

At the London centre the Oral Examination will be 
held on 27 November, stnd at the Lced* centre on 
2/1 November. 

SIR JOHN SOANE'S MUSEUM, 13 LINCOLN'S 
INN FIELDS. W-C.*; 

This interesting bouse and -irt colLkSton is open free 
on ITmnduys and Fridays in Ociubcf T 10.30-5, anti in 
November, 10.30-4, 


Notices 

THE OPENING GENERAL MEETING, 

The First General Meeting (Ordinary) of ihe Session 
j <524-^5 will hi- he hi cm Monday, 3 November t<j24- at 
K.jo pjn. k for the following purposes :—- 

To read the Minute 1 , of the Fifteenth Genera] Meeting 
of the Session 1023-24 held on 2 June 1024 ; formally 10 
admit member* intending for ihe first time since iheir 
elec I ion. 

To read the names of candidates nominated for election 
on 1 December 1924. 

Mr J Alfred Goleh, Hon. M.A Oxnn, E-\S,A. presi¬ 
dent] to deliver the inaugural address of the Session, 

Tp present the RJ.lt.A. Medal and Diploma for the 
Rfsi London Slrtet Ffpntojft 1 1923 to Mr. fmtids T- 
Verily [Fj h % 
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ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 5 JANUARY 1925- 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class ant reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on the 5th 
January' iW. they should send the necessary nomination 
forma to the Secretary not later than the 8 th November. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

1 Dkctcimh 1924. 

The following applications for election liavc been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica¬ 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
3 November 1914. 

AS FELLOWS 111). 

AKtttEA*BKvFiAM : Atcrttvg M- 19&]. 44. Park l-.ilie, Croy¬ 
don : S9, Oakley Street, Chehca, S,V> . 

Bices : AtJ-TU-U Cum 1ST 1.-1 - i«Si], t. Museum Street. W C l ; 
65, drove Hill Rcwd, S.t.J. 

Ckthcabi i William D’Arcy [j 1 . 1909], Pusey Uwmbe™, 

Manieu 1 W, Salisbury. S. Rhodesia . 

CuU tFUHH : T. mVAJSUJ Aruhtr, fr.S.I. f-T iyi 4 J» 3 « J Q ^ n 
Street. Bedford Row, W.C.I : Hotel Nommn, Carlton 
Road, Putney, S.W, , , 

UMVfiON : N'OFt.JOMM [A, t.^7], i, Rue de I Aneienne Bourse, 
ASc^ndrii.. Egypt: Union Club Alcrandna. 

Hakf : Guv Dokise CioJUJON [ 4 „ 1911]. Royal WeM t of 
England Academy School of Architecture. Hr ism! ; I, Hie 
PanUtcm, Clifton. Bristol. 

IIays : Jons Wilson M. 191*1. Central Ctw rahna. Wiitpate. 
Co. Durham, and 5=. Camden Street, North shield*; 
11 The HomesteadWinjate. to. Durham. 

Ksksht: Eowabu Fhosr [A, t&otL Inwood, Alton Road, 
Pnrkstoiiti Dotnet, , „ , 

Ix aunfoce - James M«uw t-f "*>}]. 205, Arehway Road. 

Ma <~i^an^ Thomas Ftosms {.l. 1901). 7 , Snuth Char[...tte 
Str«.. Edinburgh; 14. ^Y Tetraee. Gdmburth. 
Mliwau.: Hmwlh Fhank.yn [/). t 90* 1 - J 5 . Ko ■ 

| h $ LincdstPT Read, \Sttt NorWatful, ■ I- -ji ■ 

Norr z amws* \A tijrf- 17- N™ ^ttwt Lriwer; The 

Old School House. Kirby \lM\or vw* l-*.«awr ; 

Owen : WiLRiiit SconES^ MA, ( r*A-S*X»» 

KilJijV Bench Walt, Temple, EX; 4 ; 92. Harvard Court, 

Piqorr : RldUrtiD MpuNTTftRO, ^JX M jtjij!, Ik‘f|iotJ 
kw. W.C.I : S3. West Side, Wandawortfi Common, 

RtptEv' Coitne Gtntsev [A. 191+ 1 . M“*n. Palmer ond 
Turner> Union Building. ShangniU Chinn \ Bouthorpe. 

StnnAis [A. Ho*l. t > r ' dnd de Vin y 0b,J " Fmfl Cjm1 

del Sud. Bueno* Aire*. Araennne. 

Triownott Hahouj, BA {A i 9 ( 0 - \ 1 - ^ !“■ 
Dewsbury: We*t Croft. P-tk Road, I*wt"*ry 
TnY' SitiNSY, F,S_A. [A. 1913 ], 1 , U 01 tet*. Ft-mide, E.C.. 
'IuhNEH : Horace GkohcE {vt. i«jtoj. tlemmmE* and 

Berk] tv. Hankow. China. , • ’ , ■ 

Wei i'll : lliwiar AktiOT [d Nev. S^UJire Lm- 

«ln’* Inn. W-C.l; Devon House, 1 umer Dove 

WeteNMALL' EdwAWJ W.S, F.s 1 [A. 1894], jS Parliament 
StTtet+^-W.f | Swpttstwd, Cheam Road, Sutton. 

AS ASSOCIATES (15). 

BmeuwA* 1; CaVa*JI KAtKMUeHHi [Sptnat Exrnnirttiheml, 17. 

Elphiiutone Cifde, For t, Bocti hi.e, India, 

BtJMTKBVANE : SitiRUV LaheMUS [Frtrtf Erawaitflimu], t&. 
Tvndfttdeh Streri, ^ C-i* 


Bi^kh : John Patrick. P.A.SX ISptc ini Examination], 
,H ^■nTT'i^:* ,, Hihcmiti Road, Hmmibw, 

BhADeN: KFttJi Aflvolu [fiptekii IVw Examfrintw*], 1, 
IVirset Square, N-W.i. , , 

BttLCifciTiiT : CtlAi&i$ HiSttv [Finn! Exann ffjfi^rr] . n, HuiLand 
hirh Muuionft^ Crickjewcwd, X.W.a. 

C"AMJ J ftE[L- ! AftCIHK.MJU Al-UTAIH VtVIAW 

c.'u Union Biifik of AuMmliii, 71, Cornh'dl, EX, 
C.KREUS* : Seftos StoocfOwj [Sptriaf Ex<mimtitm] t 41 Cots- 
wold / 1 i^innci Hili* MlddU^rx. * 

Cobb; HoufMT Stanitv, M.C. [Spinal Exammaium], Rib. 

feme P^r^ouflgrn Di*feme r llmni's, . .. w 

Coop^k 1 Ca^ii-cf MiLESp M.C. t MXObJi [bptaaf H ar 

Exammalion}, Boom* End. s , . 

di Bt-jiCLH s Robist Siami v [Spfdat Tlur Examtwttmh 

' L Dwr Uap/ f Si Vms t tVtrnhain, SuiT*y, 

Evb; Cpcil Qmm* Wiluam [Phtat Examumncw], Nether- 
Insih, Sooth Nutfkld, Surrey. . _ „ ,. 

Gw&QSi AiihFM Godwin hxamimsti^y t-rtfcine 

Chwnbcra. 13* New Street, St. NiArtin ■'. [jciewer. 

Hoik; 13 : Aufko Walter f Final Exmmnafrni], w> Korie*cue 

Roiid, St. I^homas, Exeter. 

KtiLY ; Ehic [Sprtiiii Pixtwnwnlfm], OB>cc of \Urts, 

HW?nt of NVpnhcm lrrhnd, 1:^. Roy a] Avenue r Bdmt. 
Wii^n : Ia^es Mouihon [SbemUt c/o T. Ahwin* ^^q - 
RoNchi]!, DaSkfiih. S^tlund, 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES ffi). 

BrancwW : Euank, R A„ K.P.E,. Ilrjn. R.S.A.. Mcmbrr 
iif thr InvtrtUl de Franco* Academy of Sr, I mkc, Rouse, 
Royai Academy, Berlin^ etc-; lemplc Lud^e, Qu«n 
Slrcel, HammerSiTlilh, W. „ « « r 

MAn AOAN; Emc Ronrar Dai.avmpi.e, Director of 

the Victoria ind Albert ?>otlth Kenp s n Rton, 

S.W*7» 

Squire : "joHN CoLLLNCf, Swin Home, Chi*wick Mill, 

’\VALSTON : Sir ChaW-I^. Fellow of Kin** l^leyz , C™- 
bndiie. Litt D, Cantab, and Trinity i™- ‘V 1 

L HD. Columbia UnivT^ily, New \ nrk, Ell L>, tUdel- 
bcrKt f^tr Reader in CE^c Archrcnkir>% Uitccwr of 
KitJtwTlliam Xlu.'icum atld Silailc | > rciife*^ 4 .i r <"1 
Cimibridpc, etc. ; Ncwtcn Hall. Newton, Cambridi^. 
Wells : jo tm. M A., Warden dlW.dh.m College and Vice- 
Chancellor of Univeif ify of Oxford. Wadham College, 

Oxlnrti, .. , . 

YBBUBf : Fw»cus RowutJtP," Wllftr SieiulmK, Amerihim, 

Buck^ T 

AS HOW CORE- MEMBER < 0 * 

OsrsEfifti i fUmm. Pro Fes sot m the Royal Academy «f Art 
Sweden* I*. lltasicliolinAtor^, Stockholm. 

Competitions 

reconstruction of the koninginne 

BRIDGE, ROTTERDAM. 

Whh reference to the annmmccment af [hia competiuon 
m the but iwuc of ibe Journal, Hi* MaJatyV Conaiil- 
Gcncnk] ill Rotterdam has informed the Department of 
Overacts Trade that he has received from the Rotterdam 
munldpal dLLthoHlies a series of 7* questions and answers 
amplifying emd explain! hr ihe icchmcal potma which 
arise in conneclion w ith the plans 

As n imnalarinn would Involve considerable cmie and 
cMciiltv His Majesty's ConsuUGenerat augRests thsi 
na y RriEish firm dtnrini sped he irtformation on ihe 
atihjcct should commutticfllc with him direct. 
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BBTHUXK MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING, 
The Imperial War Grave* Commission desire Members 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be reminded that 
applications to take pan in the above Competition from 
persons other than those who had signified their intention 
of competing on or before 1 January 19*4 cannot be con¬ 
sidered. Doe notice of this regulation ™ published in 
the Professional Press on various occasions during August 
and September, 1933, 

MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION* 
Apply to The Grand Secretary* Freemasons' Hall* 
Great Queen Street, W.C.2, Last day for applying for 
conditions, aj August 1924. Deposit* jfi is, doting 
date for receiving designs, x May 19*5- Assessors; 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, RA. £FJ (appointed by the 
President); Mr, Walter Cavc ? [FJ. Mr. A, Burnett 
Brown, F.S.I. 

MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 

Apply to the Town Clerli, Town Ha]I, Manchester. 
Dosing date for receiving designs, zo January 1925. 
Assessors : Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A. [FJ, Professor 
C. H. Reilly, O.ILE. [F], Mr, Percy S, Worthington, 
Litt.D., F.S.A. [F.]. 

SOUTHPORT: FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST 
SCIENTIST: CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Apply in Messrs J. E, Bandera & Bon, A.R.LB.A.* 
219a, Lord Street, Southport. Closing deter for receiving 
designs, 1 December 1924. Deposit itt. Assess ora- : 
Messrs. J. E. Bandera Sr Sore 

HULL: CONCRETE COTTAGES COMPETITION, 
Apply iq Messrs* G. and T. Earle, Ltd,, Wilmington, 
Hull, Closing date for receiving designs, 3 9 October 1934, 


Members 1 Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mu, WALra* Dms Iwi removed hia offices fmm 4 EEneimlrtXCy 
Place, W.C.i, to 3? Bc 4 ford Row, W.Ci, New telephone No * 
Omneery ?5U- 

Ha, j. EjuuHopct TawiUEV h^-. changed Ms aiMresi from 
E^pi-ra nan, WoodooCe Valley Road, Pliriey, to Ash- 

bnmbiim Gardens, EaUt^urce, 

M h. H. T. j achSOH [d _1 hifl chalked his address to 5 j Whitworth 
Road, South Norwood, London r l£.3^ L 

PRACTTCE WANTED. 


A.R.l.ELA. deism to buy practice or partn«nhip, pn'fr'rabLy m 
Ldastfif.— Reply Box oyr, e/o Setiutiry ft.].BA., 9 Coudutt 
Street, W, 

TO BE LET. 


Two nice offices near Bedford Row, Telephone, electric light. 
On* could be had lumllhcd OX furniture could be MiUgliL Rent, 
nnlumishcd. £fio* including rates. Certain mutual wadrinji 
■ rranjcemenls might also k Bos Pl*: ( c/o StcnU^ 

RJJSwA, t 9 t&odmi Street, W. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
Lompoc architect and r^uiFE^ Vfry small yufurnisM 

office In the West End r preferably where bis assistance could be 

occasionally utilised.—Apply Box 3351, c/o Secretary RIBA., 

9 Conduit Street, W.i. 

A-R-T.B.A. require* lighl offices, from Becemtor quartet. r.f 
would consider sharing suite. Westminster or W«1 district. 
Please itaia full particulars with Lhrlvive terms—Box ieil« 
C to Secretary RJ.B.A, 9 Omduit Street, W_i, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

Chief Asssstawt fsingle) A, R.I.B.A, required for attMteei’* 
uffice in Juliannesbury- Must be thoroughly conversant with 
biiildittg construe E ion, aud if possible havt- a knowledge of steel 
coustructiocL Must also have a thorough knowledge of quantity 
surveying and should posS*** A diploma to this effect. Three 
yeats^ ^reement. Salary AGo, £4x0. £jSei, ftft lki«a|fs 
—Apply to the Secretary rXBLA., 9Conduit Streep \S.t. 

ExfKitENCBn AnifUnt wauled by Nottingham architect. 
Working drawing, details and quantities. Slate age , experience and 
salary.—Keplv Ooi £$9+, c/u Secrrlary R-LBA., 9 Conduit Street. 
W,x. 

1st rtdfAHGE fnr part scom US urcbitectunil assistant, home 
u£!cie*C LendftiU, W.—Apply Boi X 994* c/o Secretary 
9 Coadtlit Street, W.I* 

Assistants [two) required by the Government of Ceylon for 
service in the ArehilC’Ctural Offkc cd Ehe i-ubTic Wort* Department 
for a period of three year* with pjsstbfc permanency. Salary £$&* 
rixiup by annual iucrvmenlir of £yu 1 0 (5A0 a year, and l hm (£l 
appointment fs made pennaflunt) to £960 p*r annum with eflkrrncy 
baral £y*tj, payable locally in rupees, at the Government rate of 
eJChaiMle l>l IJ rup«* Iip the £1. Free 

Candidates pnTtr^bly unmarried, age jb-yu, tlMi'il ha.VE tu-i^d 
nxaminat kra for AssodiiU Membership of the K l.B.A. or Member¬ 
ship <d Societv ol ArthilCCU, and have special experience Ln the 
asimd ilffS-Egn and OOfistractlOD of nriulurad roncrete building 
and pf steel irumn! buiEcJiup, PrrltRibly with war senitf. 

Appl y it once by 1 Ct ter, siat ing age, >y 1 d i ficjt ion, and experience 
to lli^ SeCrebT cy R. I . B r A, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.i. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 

A*C1Iinter, AR.1.BA, ase $%, rnamed, 4 years' war tertfee. 
Then h^td opportdrutv br Iraw m AtLvtralLi and Africa, Withes 
assist architect with w,»r k Britfhlon,. Horsham, Wnribtng atra. 
Rr:- i dent In Suewi, Driers and - iwn 1 tar, S?u peri isinh , ins pet lieflh i 
fe port?, inn^ya, Interv h W5.— Apply Bc»x 0104, e/d Secretary 
R.I.BA, 9 Gmduit Streci, VV,r, 

FosmoM required by A.R.I.B.A., kS A^ preferably abroad or 
by sea br Em* Land; au yea is* experience, JIiis eretkd many 
creditable buildings. Flnrnt French and ex upuin R.E. Har 
London practiw.—Bos idjo p e/u Secretary S.| r l 3 J\, t 9 Candnic 
Slfeet, vv r i, 

A R l BA, Kent, with small |iractke P is open to assist architects 
]n own oflice or othprwdse ; makes a !ipeCi«Hty of tjomtstio work " 
Would be ittad to pH in touch with a bu*y, fully estabbdmd 
Member, who would wrreome intnlrst ill advertiser* ^ 1 ^Bire and 
services of a»lstjiiice.— Reply Eos = 49 ** ■c/o Secretary R. I.B.A., 

9 Conduit Stttelj W.t* 

A.R.I.B.A, with A,A. and Atelier training requires & post— 
half-rims (morningr) to avd&X ih any Capacity, preferably dcsi^miiig. 

1 1 , coin petition work, of ordinary good donwltic work,—AppJy 
Byx J79S. e/o Secretary R.I.B. A., 9 &Fnrlutt Street, U r ,r, 

Associate [jjl cknires respmsible po^ltictii where ^^und kuow r - 
Icdgf and 14 years* txpersenre of domestic Vfork would ho of SCI vice. 
AdvertIvrr bax bulil hutj^A by direct labour, and b at pFeretii in 
chariJi- of lethnkal department ot land develcipmcm ^yndioili 1 
A fflaall amount of Capltul woutd be invested if required.—Reply 
Box 7104 p t/o Secretary ALBA,, 0 Conduit Street. VV.r. 

A wcLL-tnccAfsn^TiniiicFreiKhrxLfln^soQd dranghtsman, having 
bud two ymis L training with ^ Fferich Government arclulect. ir 
anstous to obtain a year's IraSJnti^ wt|h an JSnj-Lhb architee E in thr- 
South of F-uqE.mil in' order to impure* feis knowledge of the English 
bmimv^e nnfi to become acquainted with English ardil|ecllira! 
temM, ' Would bo willing to aSifct with cht[drep , s French studies 
and would nivo bii serviced In cidwr^f for "th keep and a til tie 
pocket-money- —Further particularft can hr obtainedoo ai^licaiinn 1 
to the Secretary Ti LU A..9 Conduit Sire^i, I omton* W.t, 


WARNING TO MEMBERS. 

On fhe 301b September ut Bow Street Pnlioe Court 
m man was sentenced to throe momthA T imprisonment for 
obtaining money by fsd*c pnrttncM by impersonating an 
ex-Licentiate of the RJ.B,A r and calling on architect* 
and appealing for temporal' assistance. 

Ian MacAlistol 

Stertiary RJJi.A 












•*A book that is shut is hit a block” 



PK-nm- help ns to keep the book 


clean and moving. 


i K M OtLwr, 
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